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(b) BARK RAFT USED IN ARNHEM LAND TO FERRY YOUNG CHILDREN, FOOD AND POSSESSIONS ACROSS WIDE RIVERS 
‘The raft (Gut) is made entirely from sheets of paper bark (Melaleuca) piled one on top of the other ad held together by sharpened sticks 
driven into the sides. It is used mainly by wonten. 
PRIMITIVE WATERCRAFT OF NORTHERN AUSTRALIA 
Photographs: D. P. Thomson 


NOTES ON SOME PRIMITIVE WATERCRAFT IN 
NORTHERN AUSTRALIA* 


4 
DONALD F. THOMSON, 


0.B-E., D-SC., PH.D. 


Research Feliow, Department of Anthropology, University of Melbourne 


Reference to the use of tree-trunk floats and log rafts 
by the Australian aborigines contained in an account 
by the late Mr. James Hornell (J. Roy. Autrop. Tus, 
Vol. EXOKIT (204), pp. 33-44), draws aretion co che 
scatcity of really critical information on the usc of various 
es of rafts and even bark and dugout canocs and on 
their distribution in many parts of Australia. The areas in 
which the natives are still living under tribal conditions are 
already greatly reduced and depopulation is proceeding 
rapidly even on the far northern coastline of Australia. Te 
is of great importance therefore that as much information 
as possible should be recorded not only of the social 
ization of the aborigines bur also of their material 
ture, including water transport. The of the 
present short communication is to describe the use of floats 
and rafts and their distribution, as well as thar of canoes, 
in Amhem Land and Cape York Peninsula in norch-caster 
Australia. 


* The Aborigine as Navigator 

In his survey of the use of floats in primitive transport 
Homell (loc. cit.) refers only briefly to Australia, and 
remarks (p. 41): ‘On the north-west coast of Australia a 
few instances of log-riders have been recorded (Thomas, 
1995), but as various supplementary parts have been added 
to the log in order to reduce instability, craft of chis 
description must be classed with log-rafts, of which they 
constitute an early evolutionary stage.” 

Tid not know whether Thomas possessed any first-hand 
knowledge of the watercraft of the Australian aborigines 
of which he wrote, but much of the information con 
tained in his paper “Australian Canoes and Rafts’ (N. W. 
‘Thomas, J. Roy. Anthrop. Iust., Vol. XXXV (1905), pp. 
36-79), quoted by Hornell, as well as in his The Natives of 
‘Australia (1906, p. 83), is diffuse and inaccurate and is 
‘merely a summary of the existing literature on Australian 
‘watercraft. In that book he expresses a view which is 
fairly general when he writes: “The native of Australia is 
not a navigator. Such canoes 2s are capable of keeping the 
sea when the weather is unfavourable have come to him 
from New Guinea ; those which we may regard as his own 
invention are both rude and fragile.” 

Although the aborigine is best known as an inhabitant 
of the inland country and as a bushman, as a hunter and 
collector of food, a number of coastal people, particularly 
in north-eastern Australia, are seafarers, and even those of 
the north-west, in the neighbourhood of the Gascoyne 
River and elsewhere in Australia (particularly about the 
Edward, Coleman and Mitchell Rivers on the west coast 
‘of Cape York Peninsula in North Queensland), who 
originally possessed no canoes and had to depend on 
rafts, were skilled watermen. But of these coastal people 

*With Plate A, a map and two text figures 











very little is known, probably because no comprehensive 
account of the life of an Australian scafaring group has yet 
been published. The natives of a number of tribes on the 
castern seaboard of Cape York Peninsula whose territories 
extend northward from Princess Charlorte Bay are grouped 
together under the name of Malulsinidji* or ‘Sandbeach- 
men,’ to distinguish them from the more strongly noma 

groups of the interior of che Peninsula. Because their cul- 
ture is so distinctive these people of the eastern seaboard 
are also known to their neighbours—the Kandju and other 
interior tribes—as the Katradji—lit. che people of the east 
(lea). The Matalin were a fine bold people; bu they 
are now on the border of extinction. They’ were all canoe 
men and seafarers, people who gained much of their living 
from the sea as fishermen, and 2s harpooners of turtle and 
dugong. They buile good seagoing dugour canoes which 
often exceeded 20 feet in length, and in these craft they 
made extended voyages to outlying reefs for turde and 
dugong, and to islands inside the Great Barrier * in quest 
of the eggs of turtles and sea birds. The Malukinidji, how- 
cever, have been much influenced by waves of culture bear= 
ing an unmistakable Papuan stamp, accompanied by cults 

‘masked dancers, which brought with them the practice 
of mummnification of the dead. This Papuan culture has 
entered Cape York by way of Torres Scraits and extended 
down both sides of the Peninsula. 

The natives of coastal Arahem Land, lying in the north- 
cast comer of the Northem Territory, arc also seafarers, 
but they are a rather different people, with a culture in 
saay soaps dette fs Gove ac poopie of Cape Sak 
Peninsula. Throughout the entire coastline of Amhem 
Land the natives build canoes from the heavy bark of one 
of the stringybark group of the Eucalypts (Eucalyptus 
tetrodouta). More recently. (probably only within the last 
two centuries) the wooden dugout canoe, called lippa 
lippa, was introduced into Amhem Land by seafarers who 
visited this coast from Indonesia. We know that seafarers 
from the Gulf of Boni in Celebes were in Arnhem Land 
in force at the time of Matthew Flinders’ voyage in the 
igator in 1803. These dugout canoes, which today 
have no outriggers, are used for long and daring voyages 
in the open sea, and I have known at least one journey of 
about 350 miles to be carried out in recent years along the 
coast from Cape Stewart, on the north coast of Central 
Amhem Land, to Darwin. 

The natives of the north-west of Western Australia were 
also good watermen, and although they lacked canoes and 

essed only floats and rafts, chey used these to reach out 
lying islands, caking full advantage of the set of the tides 
and direction of the currents. 

The people of the coastal arcas of Cape York Peninsula, 
the Gulf of Carpentaria and Arahem Land are skilled and 
experienced watermen. Even in those areas—especially on 
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the westem shoreline of Cape York Peninsula beeween the 
Kendall and che Mitchell Rivers—where neither dugout 
nor bark canoes are found, they are strong swimmers and 
regularly swim across wide rivers and inlets of the sea, 
sometimes making use of simple tece-trunk floats in cross 
ing very wide stretches of water, particularly the lower 
reaches of rivers and river estuaries. These facts will sufice 
to disprove the statement that the aborigine is no scafarer 
and even ifit can be proved thar dugout canoes are of com~ 
paratively recent introduction, the aborigine has certainly 
been an apt pupil in the building and use of these craft. 

The Australian aborigine, whose food supply and move~ 
‘ments are largely dictated by seasonal conditions, lives in 
very close relation to his environment and has an intimate 
knowledge not only of food plants but also of the occur 
rence and properties of a wide range of materials which he 
uses in his technology. ‘This applies to the fishing people, 
the ‘sandbeachmen,”as much as co the bushmen. ‘There is 
no space in this shore paper to discuss canoe technology, 
but ic may be mentioned in passing that the aborigines 
not only select carefully certain trees known to be suitable 
for che manufacture of canoes, or the bark of which pro~ 
vvides ropes for lashings and for harpoon lines, but also use 
gums and resins obtained from plants for the caulking 
Of canoes, and for repaiving leaks and cracks, which are 
patched skilfully. 


Cape York Peninsula 

‘The distribution of the principal types of watercraft in 
the areas ofnort-casem Australia to which reference has 
been madeis shown on the map published with this article. 

‘Dugout canoes. Wooden dugout canoes were in use on 
the east coast of Cape York Peninsula from a point some 
distance south of Cooktown, their range extending 
northward to Cape York. Claremont Point, at the norchen. 
end of Princess Charlotte Bay, marks the division between 
the two forms of outrigger: southwards, the canoes have 
a single outrigger; to the north, double outriggers are 
ase ight up (0 Cape York. The practice of asing evo 
outriggers extends into the Gulf of Carpentatia to Janie 
Creck, a little south of Port Musgrave, which was the 
southern limit of the use of the wooden dugout canoe on 
that coast up to the time of the arrival of the whice man in 
Australia. The single-ot get canoes gery of better 
build, and shows some refinements of construction not 
seen in the double-outrigger type. The float or outrigger 
is used generally on the weather side of the craft and is 
attached by a series of pegs set in the outrigger in such a 
way that they cannot readily pull out under stress. In the 
case of the single-outrigger canoe of eastern Cape York the 
float is attached to the hull by a series of slender double 
aims, which agua, lke those of the double-outigger 
type, do not pass directly through the hull, but through a 
strake or washboard which is lashed on the outside of the 
gunwale. The space between the gunwale and the hull is 
caulked with tea-tree bark rolled to form a pad, which 
assists in keeping the joint fairly watertight. 

The double-outrigger canoe possesses no such refine 
ments. Iris primarily a craft for the hunting of dugong and 
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ture and posses long fiatened forvard-projecng 
spoon-like bow which serves as the harpooner’s station on, 
which he stands when on the lookout for dugong or 
turtle. The outriggers, which are called yippi by the Koko 
‘Ya’o and Ompela people, are generally constructed of the 
wood of Hibiscus tiliaceus, stripped of bark and charted. 
These floats are roughly pointed at the bow ends and are 
secured across the posterior two-thirds of the canoe by two, 
cross arms or booms (puta). These booms are never 
carried through the hull as stated by the late W. E. Roth 3 
followed by Haddon and subsequent writers). Instead, 
they rest on the top of the gunwale of the canoe and 
are then secured by lashing with light rope of Hibiscus 
fibre to a single short peg made from ironwood or Acacia 
‘wood 4 which is driven into a hole in the gunwale about 
two inches from the top and immediately below the boom. 
Only four shore pegs are therefore used to secure the 
booms to which the outriggers are attached in the manner 
shown on the map. In this double-outrigger canoe, which. 
fas boca called the Claremont type, the outrggee are 
not secured to the booms by pegs as is the practice both, 
with the single outrigger of Princess Charlotte Bay and the 
double-outrigger type which occurs on the west, or Gulf 
of Carpentaria, coast of Cape York; they are, instead, 
Iashed directly to the cros arms 

The outrigger canoe of the west coast of Cape York 
Peninsula—of which the form shown on the map is typical 
of the craft used by the Tjungundji $ of Port Musgrave— 
differs considerably, though it also carries two outriggers, 
from the double-outrigger type of the east coast of the 
Ponintula. The hull eks dhe projecting, Batened.hae- 

;ooner’s platform and has instead a sharp, narrow, pointed 

ow. Inte Tjungand}i cance che ourioge ae ale placed 
farther forward than in the canoe of che eastern seaboard 
and are held by two booms secured to the outrigger by 
pegs, instead of by lashings alone as on the opposite coast. 
‘The attachment of the two cross arms to the hull is also 
different. In place of two short wooden pegs, a single long 
piece of wood is passed chrough holes in the sides of the 
canoe under each boom projecting outwards for a few 
inches on each side, and to this the arms lashed by means of 
pliant liana. On the west coast of the Peninsula, outrigger 
Eanoes occurred only as fir south as Jane Crock, afew 
rales from Port Musgrave on the lower Batavia River, 
although the range of these craft has extended consider 
ably since the coming of che white man and dugouts are 
now in use as far south as the Archer River. 

Other watercraft. From the Batavia River to the Kendall, 
bark canoes were in general use, as well as swimming logs, 
floats and rafts. Buc whereas on the west coast of Cape 
York Peninsula bark canoes were unknown south of the 
Kendall River, the use of log floats and composite rafts 
extended southward to the Mitchell and was probably 
iter all slong the coast Rafts of tingular shape have 

een described by Roth (North Queensland E:lnography, 
Bulletin 14, p. 5) from the Wellesley Group of islands in 
the south-castem corner of the Gulf, and the use of some 
form of raft probably extended right along the southem 
shoreline of the Gulf of Carpentaria ino Arnhem Land. 
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MAP SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF THE TYPES OF PRIMITIVE WATERCRAFT OF NORTHERN AUSTRALIA 


To illustrate MaN, 1952, 1; drawn by Miss Joan Clark 


January, 1932 


On the west side of the Gulf the pi swime 
ming logs and floats, with improvised rafts of various 
Kinds for emergency use, is general, and extends along the 
entire coast of Arnhem Land. 





Amhem Lond 

Dugout canoes. The seagoing wooden dugout canoe is 
the craft most extensively used in Arnhem Land today. 
Is range extends throughout the whole coast from 
Limmen Bright, in the south-western comer of the Gulf, 
westwards at least as far as Darwin, including Groote 
Eylandr, and the Wessel and Crocodile Islands. As Ih 
said, this canoe is of comparatively recent introduction, 
and was certainly brought to the area by visiting seafarers 
from Indonesia, who made regular visits co Armhom Land 
for trepang or héche-de-mer, tortoise-shell and pearls. 

Bark canes. Bark canoes, probably indigenous to Aus- 
tralia, are also much used in this arca. These are of wo 
min types. The one in common use i a seagoing craft 
used on big rivers and estuaries, and in voyages to oft-ly 
islands such as those of the Crocodile Group. The other, a 
very specialized type of bark canoe, is used only in one 
restricted area, the Arafura Swamp, where it has been 
developed in adaptation to peculiar local conditions. This 
canoe, the most distinctive type found in Australia, had 
remained undescribed and unknown until 1939 (see my 
‘The Tree Dwellers of the Arafura Swamps: A New 
Type of Bark Canoe from Central Amhem Land,’ Max, 
ior, 19, and “Ambem Land : Explontions among at 
Unknown People,’ Geog. J., Vol. CXIV (1949), pp. 33). 

The bark canoes aon Cape Yose eaee a aa 
Armhem Land, of the types used on the estuarine reaches 
of the rivers and in coastal waters, are made from the 
same kind of material, the bark of Eucalyptus tetrodonta, 
although they show some minor differences in the details 
of construction. 

The bow and stem of the bark canoe of western Cape 
York are of identical form, cach end having an upward 
rake (see map). In the Amhem Land canoe the bow and 
stern are different and che bow is shorter and much blunter 
than in the type from western Cape York. Most of che 
seagoing bark canoes of Amhem Land are constructed 
from a single shect of bark, but in some cases two or more 
heets are joined, the joints being sewn, and caulked to 

ander thein waterproof, a fact that was noted as long ago 
as 1803 by Blinders (Terra Australis, p. 198). These canoes 
also have a light sapling or strake along the gunwale for 
reinforcement, which is lashed in place with splie Flagellaria 
cane (balkku). Reinforcement of this kind was not used in 
any of the bark canoes seen on western Cape York, and the 
method adopted for spreading (and holding together) the 
sides of tha canoe ilies condlevsbly ty Aciice Land 
and on Cape York Peninsula. On the Peninsula a simple 
bur ingenious device is used, consisting of lashings of bast 
fre, supported by ovo forked sks placed crosswise 
The methods of strengthening and spreading, as well as 
the forms of bow and stern, in cach of these types of canoe 
are shown on the map, cogeer with cros-tions of the 
craft. 
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A large canoe made from a single sheet of bark, which 
Isaw at Rolling Bay on the north coast of Amhem Land in 
1943, had an overall length of 15 feet, and measured 12 
fact 9 inches slong the keel, This canoe had a beam of 
3 fect and a maximum depth nside the hull of 1 foot 11 
inches. Ir cartiod a crew of four men comforeably and made 
journeys at least two or three miles out into the open sea 
even under choppy conditions without any difficuley. One 
such bark canoe of Arnhem Land under actual test made 
better time in a choppy sea chan a ship's dinghy driven by 
‘nwo experienced men each using two oars. In former times 
anuch I: made and in these the natives 
made extended journeys to outlying islands, where the 
large wooden duigout canoes (lippa lippa) are now used. 

“The natives state that the wooden dugout canoes, 
which arein use today along the entire coastline of Arhem 
Land, are of recent introduction and were first brought by 
the visiting praus from Celcbes. They say also tha they 
did nor themselves make the wooden canoes nor would 
they have been able to do so, until they had obtained not 
only the pattern from the Macassar trepangers, but also 
the iron tools which are needed to cut them, for they did 
not possess the adzes of stone or shell which were used by 
many other primitive people to cut dugout canocs. Pro- 
vious to this they had used only the bark canoe, called 
barwan, che manufacture of which did not require efficient 
cutting tools. 

‘Floats. The people of the coastal region of Amhem 
Land are, then, expert in the use of watercraft. In addition 
to the wooden ligpefigpa and bark eanoes of two types 
cach of which is stieed C0 special conditions they make use 
of floats and rafts. Although these are often employed, and 
whilst chore is an approved form and material for their 
onstruction, hey ate chiefly for emergency and are used 
only when more seaworthy eraft are not available. 

Floats are made from the very light wood which is said 
to originate in the mangrove zone, and called in the 
Kopapoingo $ dialect, wirdoko. When thoroughly dry 
this wood is extremely light and buoyant and an. actual 
test of one float showed that ic weighed some 15 Ib. 
cubic foot. It is used for floats of two kinds, both called 
tvurdolo, like the wood from which they are generally 
made, The two kinds are (i) a short piece of wood, gener- 
ally circular in cross-section, which is attached by’ a slip 
nor to the harpoon line, and thrown overboard when & 
tarde or dugon is harpooned (Gg. 1): (i) s simple log, 
which may be anything from 4 to 12 fect in length, without 
the modifications 7 (Bg. 2) co which Hornell refers in che 
case of tree-trunk floats in Western Australia; this is 
generally used only for a single journey and is chen 
abandoned. 

"When a wide river or an estuary has to be crossed in the 
absence of a canoe, the natives search for the light wood 
from which floats are made. This may be citcular in section 
and almost straight, but preferably a trunk is sclected 
which is about 4 or 5 inches in thickness and often more 
or less curved, with a slight upward lift at the thicker 
(basal) end. This life may be increased by trimming with a 
tomahawk (an implement which the native always carries 
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‘when hunting, to cut out opossums, and ‘sugar bar’ or 
wild bees’ nests); bue more often the float is used without 
any preparation. As shown in Plate Aa, in which seven 
‘men are seen crossing a river near Cape Stewart in north~ 
central Amhem Land, the swimmer lays one arm (aor 
ually the left) along the float, upon which he then rests 
the weight of his body so thatthe leading end of ce fae 
is just clear of the water. If, as often happens, che swimmer 
has a bundle of spears and fire sticks, there are held above 
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‘ndima-méimapénanvoi(‘wurdoko having been put together’), 
Another, more elaborate, form of raft in which the basal 
partis buile of ight logs with a platform of bark around 
which sticks are erccted, is also used sometimes on the 
Amhem Land coast; this type is often known as jut, a 
name which s proper applied to a raft of a dixinctive 
type, made entirely Gon teactee bark without any 
mation of wood la the Sty, sheets of tw tree ox pape 
bark (Melaleuca lencadendron var.), which is very light and 





iG. 1, TYPICAL HARPOON BUOY (ASOUT ONE-QUARTER ACTUAL S121) 
Phe os wdoke), wd on he coat of Arto Lan, ae secre othe dof harpoon Une by en of spot 
hunter 


‘and are grooved in the centre to prevent the ro 


from slipping. They form part of the ordinary equipment of the turtt- 


‘and are ofien decorated, as in this specinen, which caries tree series of simple incised lines, oles and pit in the surface of 
this loat have been carefully plugged with wooden dowels, apparently fo prevent waterloggng. 





Fic, 2. SIMPLE SWIMMING L0G (ABOUT ONB-SIXTEENTH ACTUAL S1Z8) 
Used in Ambien Land and other parts of Northern Australia, as seen in Pate Aa, Such logs are generally selected from a pile 
of tiftvoed, wed without modifeaton and abandoned afer we. fens 


the surface of the water, in the free hand, the legs alone 
being used for swimming. 

‘The use of these swimming logs is, however, a little 
different from that understood by Hornell (loc. it); he 
refers t0 the users as ‘log-riders,” whereas, as Plate’ Aa 
shows, they ate employed to give partial support to the 
swimmer rather than to carry him or his possessions. 
Harpoon floats are normally carried in the lippa lippa as 
part of the paraphernalia of the turtle- or dugong-hunter, 
and although they arc made from the same material that is 
‘used for swimming logs, I have never seen thei employed 
as swimming floats, The harpoon float in fig. 1, a typical 
example, measured a1 inches in length and 33 inches in 
diameter, and weighed 21 ozs. 

Ragfis, Rafts, of several types, are also used for che crossing 
of relatively long stretches of open water and especially for 
transporting young children, as well as food and imple 
ments, They are pushed across the seream by a party of 
swimmers. Although, being employed for casual or emer~ 

cy transport, they are necessarily constructed from the 
matetials available at the time, these are generally of a kind 
approved by tradition and known to be effective. Rafts 
are offen constructed from pieces of the light wood 
(possibly driftwood) called wurdoko, ot from other light 
Buoyant wood such a dry sunk of the srew pine 
(Pandanus), lashed together in a bundle. A log raft is like- 
wise known as wurdoko, or more specifically wurdoko 





Buoyant piled up to form a patform int the sides of 
which pointed sticks ate driven obliquely, to hold the layers 
together. A photograph of this type of raft (which does not 
appear to have been illustrated or described previously), in 
use by a group of women on an Ahem Land river, is 
shown in Place Ab, The gut is not capable of carrying big 
loads, its chief use being for the transportation of young 
children und food (generically uplte) oF possesions (gerd, 
across rivers or estuarine reaches. In tidal rivers where the 
tides are flowing strongly, these light rafts make much 
leeway and the people often wait for the lull which occurs 
atthe tum of the tide, cther at low water or on the fill tide, 
to enable a good landfall to be made on the opposite bank 
or shore. 

‘The gutu has a special place in Arnhem Land mythology, 
which records that this type of bark raft was first used by 
two ancestral women, the Wagillik sisters, who arrived 
in far eastern Arnhem Land ftom the Gulf of Carpentaria 
fon a gut and thus established a tradition, a pattern and a 
charter, backed by mythology, for its use, especially by 


‘women. 








Conclusion 

It will be apparent, even from this brief survey of 
‘watercraft of the coastal areas of Cape York Peninsula and 
Amhem Land, that these show a considerable amount of 
variation, that there are numerous minor local differences 
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in the types of craft used, and in the techniques employed 
in making them, which have become traditional, and that 
the aborigines of che coastal tribes are seafarers and water= 
men of no mean order. 


Notes 


+ Malntina,‘sabeach,-i (fi), “belonging to.’ The sound 
is paper by de similar to that ofthe vowel in the 











For some account of these people sce my articles “The Hero 
Cult, Initiation and Totemism on Cape York," J. Roy. nthnop, 
Insty Vel. LI (1933), pp. 433-837, and “The Dugong Hunters 
‘of Cape Yors’ J. Roy. Anthrap. Inst, Vol. LXIV (1934) BP. 

3 W.E. Roth, North Queensland Eziograpy, Ballet 24, 

4 Ironwood (Erythrophleun Ioucheri) or licewood (4 
ate generally employed. These woods are much wed in technology 
for the manufacture of spear-throwers and spears respectively. 
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this canoe + oF the means by which it first reached 
Australia, ‘We know, however, that voyagers from 
Maeassar and Celebes were present on this coast when Flinders first 
visited the area and he was told that there were So praus on the 
coast of Arhem Land at that time. Bue although Flinders was 
informed by one Pobassoo that these visits had commenced only 
about 20 years before, there is no proof for his statement, and 
‘wooden dugout canoes may have been known to the Arnhemlanders 
fora much longer time. 

7 Certain modifications to a log of this type from the north-west 
coast of Western Australia are described by Professor Radcliff 
Brown (Max, 1916, 4), who states that two types of rafe were used 
in that region. One type consisted of a simple log of light wood to 
which a second log was sometimes added, But even where only a 
single log was used a row of wooden pegs was driven in on each side, 
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2, has generally been agreed that che Indonesian 

migrations have proceeded from the Asiatic mainland 
(Benedict, 1942). The evidence from physical anthro 
pology supports a classification that tics most Indonesian 
and Farther Indian populations together racially as Southemn 
Mongoloids. The distribution of gene q for blood type B 
(Gee Table 1) indicates such a relationship, as does the 
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frequency distribution of shovel-shaped incisors (Dahl- 
berg, 1945) and other genetic characters. Various small 
groupe of Negrito and Veddoid peoples, unrelared to the 
Southern Mongoloids, have been regarded as surviving 
remnants of the older population (Evans, 1937). 
South-East Asia has been defined by Krocber (1947) and 
others (Bacon, 1946) as a culture area. Two main blocks, 
the Mon-Khmer and the Indonesians, form the general sub- 
stratum, and show great similarity to each other. Super- 
imposed on these are the intrusive Annamese and Thai 
peoples in French Indochina and Siam respectively, with 











‘obvious relations to historic China. All these groups are 
Southern Mongoloids—culturally very advanced. peoples, 
ating matic cial atcloey sally coke 2 

large political structures, with a written history, etc. 

In the following an atcempe will be made to atrive at 
some of the forces behind the Southern Mongoloid migra 
tions, in terms of population pressures, cultural innovations, 
and natural and cultural areas, The assumption is made that 
North China was in prehistoric times the all-important 
centre of cultural diffusion from which new: innovations 
reached South-East Asia. The late arrival of agriculeural 
traditions in southern and castern India (Worman, MS.) 
suggests that no important stimuli reached South-East 
Asia from the West. The cultural setting is then reduced 
to a contact situation between «wo major traditions: the 
hse aid de Hleabighion foe below 

‘Underlying any distributional situation are geographical 
and ecological factors. South-East Asia may be defined, 
following Cressey, 1944, as a natuiral area, characterized by 
tropical Vegetation and generally heavy rainfall. Some 
areas, such as central Borneo and the interior parts of 
Indochina, grade into a drier savannah, To the north is the 
Chinese light subtropical and temperate area with decidu- 
ous forest cover. 

‘The cultural adaptations to these contrasting environ- 
ments must be very different, especially for primitive 
peoples with litde control of their environment. The 
‘ccological border between a tropical and a more temperate 
area would then be expected 0 fimerion as a barricr co 
cultural distribution. The border between these areas in 
Eastern Asia variously drawn by authoricies but generally 
runs somewhat north of the China-Indochina political 
border, As indicated by the archazology, this line has indeed 
represented a barrier to distribution (see below). Thus the 
main event in the spread of the Southern Mongoloids was 
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the effective crossing of that ecological barrier. Once they 
‘were able to compete in one place in the tropical area that 
whole area was in fact open for invasions. 

The Indochinese archeological sequence is moderately 
well established. Lying immediately south of the ecological 
border, Indochina was the first area to receive the various 
stimuli from the north, and shows most clearly the role of 
the barrier in the development and interaction of the 
various traditions. 

Two indigenous post-Pleistocene traditions have been 
defined, the Hoabinhian (Colani, 1926) and the Bacsonian 
(Mansuy and Colani, 1924). The distinction between these 
two parallel and closely related traditions need not concern 
us here—for this purpose, they may be regarded as one. 
They are clearly the result of genetic growth from. the 
earlier chopper—chopping-tool traditions of the Pleisto~ 
cane, reining the rough percussion technique on large 

cs. : 

Phere W'> sec develegnatul ales Sai carly 
Hoabinhian to late Bacsonian, the latter characterized 
primarily by unpainted pottery and polished stone im= 
plements, but also retaining many elements of the old 
pebble industry. Associated with the early Hoabinhian and 
Bacon, anally in ill siden, isa pen ral ‘Melane- 
sian’ physical type, five identifiable ing all non 
Donald (Guard cules agit 

Pottery and polished stone implements appear first in 
the late Hoabinhian—middle Bacsonian, and it is often 
assumed that this introduction was correlated with the 
adoption of tuber-planting agriculture, similar to that 
found in many Melanesian communities today (van Stein 
Callenfels, 1936, second entry). The Souther Mongoloid 
physical type also appeais at this time. Of 26 skulls asso 
ciated with this ‘early Neolithic,’ 1r are Mongoloid, 15 
non-Mongoloid (Huard and Saurin, 1938). It is thus indi- 
cated that Southern Mongoloids brought the new tech- 
niques of stone-polishing and pottery-making into the 
focal cultures. There is frcher ax indication of a higher 
concentration of Mongoloid physical type and intrusive 
cultural elements in north-eastern and interior Indochina, 
and a stronger persistence of Melanesian physical type and 
‘more conservative cultures in the coastal area and & ‘south 
=the area of denser tropical rain forest (Fromaget and 
Saurin, 1936). 

‘The ecological battier thus seems to have fimetioned at 
this time as a sieve, breaking up cultural complexes from 
the north and letting through some elements: pottery 
techniques but not painting, tuber agriculeure but not 
miller or rie. In the really dense tropical area, the influence 
of diffusion from the north seems to have been even less. 
On the Malay peninsula, 2 Hoabinhianike assemblage 
survived all quite late with the addition of some ground 
stone and pottery (van Stein Callenfels, 1936, first entry). 
Six skulls of Melanesian type are found associated with 
these assemblages (Huard and Saurin, 1936). On the east 
coast of Sumatra an industry of unifacially worked pebbles 
is found in large shell middens. It is related to the Hoabin~ 
hian, but clearly represents a local differentiation (van 
Stein Callenfels, 1936, second entry). No pottery is found 
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associated wich this lithic complex, and of several thousand 
hhandaxes one is partly polished. There is stratigraphic 
cidence suggenizg tht this tradition was falloted 
direcly by advanced traditions using iron (id), These 
and similar data make it probable that the general Hoabin- 
hhian tradition, associated with non-Mongoloid physical 
types, persisted in Indonesia up to the introduction of 
metals, probably by Indonesian invasions. 

In Indochina, on the other hand, a ‘late Neolithic’ is 
found. It seems to be intrusive as a unit, since it shows no 
clear connexions with earlier local assemblages (Colani, 
1930). Ie can more easily be related to the Chinese tradi- 
tions. The evidence for itis very scattered; the main site 
is Samrong Sen in the tropical rain-forest arca of southern 
Indochina (Patte, 1932). 

Because of the great similarity of the general complex 
sth iar implement pen nly ret sites (Karlgren, 
1942), one may assume the late Neolithic to be of fairl 
short daration The most important single fact is that all 
the sites occur in the areas of densest tropical forest—arcas 
that rather seemed to lag behind in development at previous 
times (Fromiaget and Saurin, 1936) 

This apparent concentration of the late Neolithic in the 
rain-forest zone agrees with other evidence. In the interior, 
several stratified sites show a development of fairly 
advanced ground-stone techniques, and then a degenera~ 
tion of these skills. This has becn explained as reflecting a 
movement of more primitive peoples into the interior 
(Worman, personal communication)—perhaps out of the 
Sropcl forests which were fomeny a refuge act, but 
which were then being taken over By the late Neolithic 

coples 
P Another deal of the sequence may alo make more 
sense in terms of this picture. A number of middens are 
found where iron, or evidence of iron-production, is 
associated with late Hoabinhian—Bacsonian assemblages 
(Colani, 1930). Colani dismisses much of this evidence as 
intrusive but is forced to admit the problem it poses. The 
distribution of thes sites is in smill calciferous massifs along 
the coastal strip, in the riorthern provinces of Annam 
(ibid). They are in other words outside, but close to, the 
alluvial lowlands, and may represent surviving islands of 
‘more conservative groups which were not driven into the 
interior, and at a late date had some trade comnexions with 
the peoples ofthe dels, At any rat, te inerior, formerly 
most advanced of the areas, becomes a marginal area cul- 
tually with the appearance of the late Neolithic assem- 
blage, and the alluvial plains and coastal areas, che areas of 
most lush tropical forest, take over as leading centres of 
culcural growth. These late Neolithic and early metal 
assemblages clearly lead with no break up to the cultures 
of the modern agricultural Souther Mongoloid populs- 
tion of Indochina. 

The cultural innovation enabling Mongoloid popula~ 
tions to cross effectively the ecological barrier and enter 
the tropical area, and, furthermore, the population pressure, 
producing such a movement, must thus have been present 
at the time of the appearance of late Neolithic assemblages 
in Indochina, From that moment, the Southern Mongoleid 
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peoples and eheirculeures, rather chan being an influence 
in the marginal, drier areas, actually invade the central 
tropical deltas and replace the former inhabitants. 

‘We know then the time in the relative archzological 
sequence when a combination of the factors came 
into existence. Reviewing the development in the nuclear 
‘Mongoloid area, northern China, with this in mind, it 
should be possible to arrive at a more specific understand- 
ing of what the nature of these factors Was. 

(2) Population pressure in the Mongoloid arca not only 
assumes. growing populations within the area. It also 
requires, in terms of Malthusian dialectics, a losing race 
between increasing food-production and increasing popu- 
lation, With the introduction of agrculeure tothe Chinese 
atea, any pre-existing population pressure must have been 
relieved. A growing population could be supported by an 
increase of agricultural production, primarily by clearing 
new land. But this led in time to very extensive use of the 
more fertile areas, and eventually to over-use. The result 
may be seen in the destructive erosion that has dissected 
most of the Chinese agricultural land. This erosion cycle 
must have set in when most of the arable land was cleared 
—when the area was filled and population pressure srarted 
building up. femusein fact have contributed to this pressure 
by partly destroying farmland already in use. 

‘The Yang Shao (carly painted pottery) materials of 
Honan were laid down in a period of deposition, and only 
later exposed by erosive action (Andersson, 1947). The 
city of Anyang, on the other hand, was buile on the 
present-day’ land surface ({bid,)—no deposition, in other 
‘words, has taken place since its habitation. Ie thus scems 
that the erosion cycle muse have set in at a time level be~ 
tween these two sites—that population pressure was estab- 
lished by Shang times. This was considerably before the 
late Neolithic of Indochina. A strong population pressure 
thus hed tine to build up at the thesioll to the tropical 
area; as soon as the barrier was overcome, large numbers 
of people were ready to sweep into the southern arca. 

(G) The archeoloyieal materials from China snd lndo~ 
china give no clear evidence of what the cultural innova 
tions were that opened the tropical area to exploitation by 
Southern Mongoloid populations. 

Little is known of the economic developments in China. 
Bronze occuts for the first time in Anyang of the Shang 
period, already rather fully developed (Andersson, 1945). 
Iron was not known until the Chow period, ¢. 700 B.c. 
{Teilard de Chardin, 1p), The importa crop seen at 
first co have been millet (Wittfogel, 1936), although rice 
was known in Yang Shao times (Andersson, 1947). Grand- 
scale public works for irrigation were developed in the 
middle ofthe Chou dynasty (Wittfogel, 1936). 

(@) In Indochina the archaeological sequence shows 
the spreading Southern Mongoloids had a more advanced 
zechnology than that of the local peoples. The 
assemblage is larger and more diversified, and the metal 
tools were undoubtedly more efficient than ground stone 
implements. The expansion starts in Indochina, however, 
belore the introduction of metals Samrong Sen), so some 
other factor must have been more important. 
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(®) OF the actual economic adaptation of the inva 
Southern Mongoloids, the archeological material gives 
little indication. Ocher types of evidence must be used. 

The basic adaptation of modern Southern Mongoloid 

les to their tropical environment is wet-rice agricul- 

techniques. Although a number of crops are raised, 
none approximate to rice in importance (Cressey, 1944). 
Certain small groups of Southern Mongoloids, such as the 
‘Yakun of Malaya, practise slash-and-bum agriculture, 
raising rice and millet. In dry-rice farming the cereal is 
treated much like any of the grains we ae familia with: 
it is sown in prepared plots, perhaps weeded, and reape 
when pe. Weenie eehniques, on the ocher hand, welize 
intensive sunlight and much water for intensive crop- 
raising. The amount of water in the fields is controlled 
through terracing and irrigation, the individual plants are 
usually ed, and an optimum environment is 
secured, as far 2s possible, for every stage of growth. In 
very wet climates, with varying wet and dry soil, the 
roots of the dry-rice plant will tend to rot. In wet-tice 
agriculture this is avoided by keeping the plant constantly 
wer, and the water is utilized for ‘artificial’ intensive plant 
culture. The whole question of wet and dry rice is thus one 
not of breeds of rice but of agricultural techniques (Adams, 
1948). 

* Yiszorial incident showing the importance of wet= 
rice agriculeural techniques is offered by the Tanala of 
Madagascar (Linton, 1939). The result of recent introduc- 
tion of wee rice here has been a drastic increase of popula 
tion, a stabilization and enlargement of political unis and 
a steady replacement of savand-bum neighbours. On & 
much smaller scale, the results seem to parallel what hap- 
pened in late Neolithic times in South-East Asia. 

The wer-rice technique is built on one of the major 
cereals of North China, but clearly represents a specializa- 
tion made necessary only by humid conditions (though it 
may profitably be pursued also in other climates). It repre~ 
sents in face the only known successful adaptation of cereal 
farming to a tropical environment, and thus seems to be 
the only innovation that can explain the Southern Mon- 
goloid expansion. 

The presence or absence of wet tice cannot be deter 
mined in the sites in South-East Asia. The question then 
arises when the first evidence of terracing and irrigation, 
necessary in wet-rice agriculture, is found in the nuclear 
Mongoloid area. As mentioned above, large gation pro- 
jects do not appear in China until the middle of the Chou 
period. But some traces of embankments were discovered 
at Anyang, probably as a response to the problem of 
‘erosion. Ie hus may be that in combating erosion at home, 
they incidentally hit upon a solution that opened new 
areas for cereal agriculture. As soon as the embankment 

ques were taken into use for agriculture, the tropical 
areas could be exploited. 

An approximate date for the Southern Mongoloid 
expansion arrived at by comparative means must suffice, 
since we lack the absolute for the arca that radio 
carbon could offer. Teilhard de Chardin (1940), in general 
agreement with Andersson (1945), gives a sequence of 
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dates for the northern Chinese area. Karlgren (1942) 
demonstrates how the carly bronze in Indochina appears 
with Han empire influence, c. 200 8.c. Iron appears in 
South-East Asia about the beginning of che Christian era 
(Worman, MS.). The Indonesian physical type is found 
associated with bronze implements on Java, and the general 
evidence indicates that the country was effectively taken, 
over by Southern Mongoloid peoples by the Iron Age. As 
mentioned previously, the late Neolithic of Indochina, 
representing the first culeures of the northern Chinese 
sadn ro invade the opi ares, was probably of shore 
duration. The aceual spread of Southern Mongoloid 

ples was thus probably very rapid, starting shordly 
fore the introduction of metals in Indochina and reaching 
Java before the introduction of iron. It cannot have laeed 
‘much more than a few hundred years, starting shortly 
before the year 500 3.c. 

The historically documented movements of Annamese 
and Thai peoples into Indochina and Siam may be regarded 
28 a continued overflow from the congested Chinese area. 
There has been a practically continuous stream of people 
out of the area of great populaen pressure, from & 
late Neolithic of Indochina until today. The physical type 
ofthe eatir invaders must have been strongly foflvensed 
by admixture with the non-Mongoloid peoples of the 
southern area, that of later invaders less so, a8 may in fact 
be seen in the blood-rype frequencies listed above. 


Summary and Conclusions 


A suggestion of some of the forces active in the cultural 
and cdl history of South-Base Asai Eumished by apply- 
ing the concepts of cultural and ecological areas. The role 
played by the ecological barrier between the temperate and 
‘tropical areas seems to have been important. 

(2) Southem Mongoloid peoples are closely related to 
Chinese populations, and represent a late extension of the 
Mongoloid’ physical type into South-East Asia. This 
extension may be seen in the archzological record in 
terns of two main patterns or traditions: the southern, 
Hoabinhian-like tradition, usually associated with a non 
‘Mongoloid physical type, and traditions of the greater 
Chinese area, associated with Mongoloid peoples. 

(2) The distribution of cultural traditions follows 
pattems set by ecology. We may today define a South- 
East Asiatic area on the basis of cultural and racial similari- 
ties between Southern Mongoloid groups. This culture 
atea corresponds to an ecological area, and has been a 
culture area for a considerable time. These cultures, related 
to the Chinése tradition, are new in South-East Asia, but 
the assemblages preceding them may also be regarded as 
constituting 8 unified tradition, This radtion also had a 
distribution covering the ecological area. It is mainly 
defined by a Hoabinhian-like lithic complex, reminiscent 
of the Pleistocene chopper—chopping-tool traditions of 
the orc, ahd probably derived fon these. 
anf) ihe etic boundary berween temperate China 

tropical Further India long prevented. grand-cdle 
interchange of cultres and peoples berween the two aes, 
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but was no barrier to the diffusion of many separate 
technological and economic traits, such as pottery and 
ground stone. Cultural complexes from the north were 
broken up, and the elements applicable in the local sieua~ 
tion were readily incorporated in the southern cultures, 

(4) The ecological boundary represented a threshold 
which the earlier Mongoloids were not able to cross at 
any scale, With the appearance of wercrice agricultural 
techniques and metal implements, the tropical forests 
were, however, opened to advanced cereal agriculturaliss 
Population pressure from nuclear China pushed waves of 
peoples south, resulting in Southern Mongoloid invasions 
of Further India and Indonesia, commencing some time 
before $00 3.c. Cultural traditions of che Chinese area thus 
became established in South-East Asia, resulting in a major 
break in the local archeological sequence approximately 
at the time of introduction of metas. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


U.N.E.S.C.0.’s New Statement on Race. Cf. especially Max, 
1951, 255 
3 __Aswas reported in the November issue of Man, the Hon. 
Editor was at the last moment requested to suspend pub- 
lication of the provisional text of the Statement on Race, 195%, 
which had previously been approved and confirmed for that 
issue by the Social Sciences Deparment of U.N.ES.C.O. He is 
now able to amplify somewhat his observation on the reasons 
ven him for the ‘afervention ‘by the Mass Communications 
{Le publiciy) Department which edt the eques foe withhold 
ing of publication in Maw and in the Amerizan Journal of Physical 
Anthropology. ‘ 

He gathered at chat time (mid-October) chat an early version 
of the draft Statement had already been published by Professor 
Ashley Montagu in the Saturday Review of Literature (an American 
paper devoret malaly to Hterature and Immoes), without the 
‘consent of or consultation with U.N.E.S.C.O., and moreover in. 
4 form which it was known that members of the drafting panel 
regarded as very far from definitive; and that it was this occur~ 
rence which led to reconsideration of release to scientific pub- 
ications, on the ground that such release could not be confined to 
such publications, but would have to be general. 

ULN.ES.C.O. deserves great sympathy in this table 
situation. Once again, and this time through no fault of its own, 
its campaign against racialism has gone off at half-cock. The 
Hon. Editor has now obtained access, not without difficulty, to 
the publication in question, dated 1 September, 1951, and finds 
that the version printed was an immature committee pa 
already out of date in important respects some time before that 
time. The meeting of the panel in early June did not last lon; 
tough to secure upeemnent on all pela, and many were let 
open tobe dealt wit by correspondence irfellow hata number 
of passages were left in at that stage to which it was already clear 
that some members could not agree in that ‘emg l mid- 
October, however, the most serious points had been dealt with, 
and the whole document had been vastly img both in 
rudog ead sbasace—nombly by ce fimination a ‘a whole 
paragraph (based on a semi-political ebiter dictun of Charles 
Darwin in 1871), which had survived somewhat strangely from 
the Ashley Montagu Statement of 19505 it seemed, in fac, to be 
ina fic state for wide circulation among anthropologists and other 
incerested scentists—a process which will have to be carried out, 
over a period of months, before the Statement can be regarded 
asin a condition to be released to the world as definitive. The 
publication in che Seturday Review of Literatre would be unfor- 
tunate even ifits only resule were the postponement ofthe process 
bata re r illustrated with a photograph of 

sublis version is illustrated with a ‘Pro 
fesor A pag so appended ws ling see ich 
is mysteriously titled ‘The Ascent of Man (1776~1951),’ alchough 
it conning no farther reference to the aca problems of che New 
‘World. There is no occasion to examine here the curiously inexact 
account which ie gives of the history of the U.N.ES.C.O. docu- 
‘ments and the criticisms aroused by the 1950 Statement, which 
are attributed to racialistic bias and ignorance. It would, however, 
bbe a matter of grave concer if its publication in these cizcum= 
stances were to give the impression that the 1951 Statement, in the 
drafting of which U.N.E.S.C.O. has been at such pains to secure 
representation of the best and most balanced opinion, is largely 
the product of any one person's pen or influence. The present 
draft doesnot in fac bear much reemblance tothe eater Seate- 





‘ment; and all the passages which caused such an impression to 
become Beers 1t in 1950 have now been removed. af 
Te may be respectfully suggested to U.N.E.S.C.O. that the 
Present situation is we wry. The unauthorized version can 
of course be freely copied and quoted from. No doubt informed 
ons would, like Max, sec little point in reproducing a 
ely superseded draft; bur it is unfortunately not the best- 
informed publications which are the most likely ¢o copy from the 
Review of Literature. One course of action now open to 
UNES.CO. would scem to be t0 announce firmly—wich all, 
the weight of the Mass Communications Department—that no 
draft has yet been authorized for publication, that che one that has 
sepia rely ot of da, andi sf be hoped if the 
Montagu Statement of 1950 is to as wit 
drawn in favoar of the new Statement, which will be issued in 
provisional and later in definitive form as soon as possible. Becter 
still, since one provisional draft has already leaked out, the latest 
draft right best once ied to the slentibe pres and eanonce- 
‘ment made to the general press saying that this has been done, for 
purposes of conslation, and advising them co avait he definve 
Statement in a few months’ time. Every effort should certainly be 
‘made to avoid and discourage any obscurantism about the relation 
bbeeween the frst and the second Statements and to reduce con- 
fasion on the subject in the world. 


XXX International Congress of Americanists, Cambridge, 


August, 1952 
4 first circular for the Cambridge meeting of the Inter~ 
national Congress of Americanists has now been issued. The 
British Organizing Committee appointed by the Royal Andhro- 
ological ste, cons of: Mr. HJ. Braunhols (Chairman), 
. G. H. S. Bushnell and Mr. A. Digby (Joint Honorary Secre- 
tarics), Miss B. M. Blackwood, Mr. T. W. I. Bullock, Professor 





held from 18 co 23 August, 1952. 
‘The main subjects for consideration at chs session will be the 








May, 1952, for consideration. They must be limited to 20 
‘minutes, and may not give more than three papers. 

Scientific bodies interested in Americanise studies ate invited to 
sea dlegaes. The subcxipionsare hee guineas frill and one 
ee eee Die Cermapre rpeonion 
able in colleges, hotels and lodgings. The address. Congress 
isclo University Museum of Archzoligy and Ethnology, Down- 
ing Street, Cambridge, England. 


Blood Group Research. Cf. Max, 1951, 254 
‘The Hon. Editor of Man regrets tha, in the report on the 

5 foundation of the Nuffield Blood Group Centre of the Royal 
An Institute in the November issue, Dr. A. E. 

‘Mourant's tile was incorrectly given as Hon. Director instead of 

‘as Hon. Adviser. He is also Hon. Secretary of the Institute com- 

mittee which supervises the Centre. 

‘The Centre is now in being, and Dr. Ada Kopet has been 
aegis 
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REVIEWS 
GENERAL 


Notes and Queries on Anthropology. Revit ondreurten by « 
“Conmitee of he Rayel anbeopdeie Taste Sith Ea. 
London (Rouge & Kegan Pray 195. Pre 4 8 

"The new edton of Nots end Queene need 
and willbe welcomed by all anthropologists in the Eoglist-spesking 
frond, Despite the. grat expansion of anthropologist 

Gung he eas yess this handbook and quesiomaie; which 

Sras five ued by the Beith Assoctaion forthe Advancement of 





Selene in 1874 bs not bean replaced by any comparable publice 

tion, and ever since the fifth edition went out of print there has 
been no guide to anthropological observation which could be 
‘obtzined by students embarking on a first field trip or those who, 
‘without being professional anthropologists, have the opportunity 
of frequent and prolonged contacts with members of non-lterate 
socitis. 

“While the general scope of Notes and Queries has remained the 
same as in previous editions, the outlay and arrangement of the 
chapters have been considerably altered. Part I is still devoted to 
Physical Anthropology, and a brief chapter on Blood Groups has 
‘been added to the information on anthropometry. ‘The compara 
tive slendemess of Pare I, which fills only 22 out of 368 pages of 
‘ext is justified in view of the highly technical character of anthro~ 
ppometsic methods which virtually excludes the collection of useful 
data by amateurs. 

Part IL i entitled Social Anthropology and comprises sections on. 
‘Methods, Social Structure, Social Life of the Individual, Political 
Organization, Economics, Ritual and Belief, Knowledge and 
‘Tradition, and Language. It is here that the new edition marks a 
‘mast significant advance on all previous issues. Many of the more 
recent developments in social anthropology are reflected in the 
clasifcation of concepts and the systematization of che methods of 
Snvestigation. The chapters of this part contain concise and illumin- 
ating descriptions of the various factors and elements of social life 
as well as detailed guidance for the formulation of questions. Even 
the layman following the lines of enguiry here indicated should be 
able to gain a fairly good grasp of the society he is studying. The 
instruction provided for the use of the genealogical method. will, 
bbe found particularly useful, and many a student engaged in 
anthropological fieldwork would do well to check his material by 
‘running through the numerous questions suggested in these chapters, 

‘While great skill has been used in packing vital information on. 
-iumerous aspects of socal life into the framework of Part I, there 
are some inconsistencies in the allocation of subjects between Part It 
and Part If, which bears the heading Material Culture. eis dificult 
to understand, for instance, why the section on Medicine and 
‘Surgery should have found a place in Part Il, whereas Drama, 28 
‘well as Games and Amusements, has been listed under Material 
Clture. Dramatic performances both spontaneous and traditional 
are undoubtedly an expression of social realities and theie proper 
place would have been in Par I alongside the sections dealing with 
‘myths and stories. 

‘Many of the chapters in Part IIf have been taken verbally from 
the fifth edition, and in most eases there was indeed no need fOr 
revision. This does not apply, however, to the chapter on Plant- 
Caltivation, which might well have been considerably amplified. 
An enumeration and brief description of the various methods of 
sowing and planting, for instance, would be at least as important 
asthe catalogue of musical instruments, which in a later section of 
‘the same part fills no less than 12 pages. Agricultural methods are 
28 a rule not well reported in anthropological monographs and it 
is in this field that even trained anthropologists might profit from 
a brief account of the relevant technical points. But the fifty-odd 
lines dévoted to Plant-Cultivation are obviously quite insufficient to 
draw an‘ observer's attention to such items as the methods of 
dibbling and broadcast sowing, the sprouting of paddy before 
sowing, preparation of nurseries, and the clipping of seedlings at 
‘transplanting time, or even to list the principal types of agricultural 








implements. In handbook containing such detailed instructions for 
‘ther inquiries one would expect 2 reasonably full guide to the 
problems likely to arise in the study of agricultural methods and 
the processing of agricultural produce, and in this section there is 
scope for improvement in a future edition, 

The brief part on Field Antiquities will serve its purpose if it 
impresses on social anthropologists the desirability of Keeping theit 
eyes open for archeological remains and of collecting such surface 
finds as will arouse the interest of archeologists. 

‘The book list at the end of the book can necessacily not be more 
than a brief introduction to anthropological literature, and the choice 
of two or three dozen titles for every continent must obviously be 
largely arbitrary, Yee there are cases where ales important work of 
an author has been listed and a major work omitted. Inthe section 
on Asia, for instance, we find V. Elwin’s The Agaria (294), but 


not his ‘The Maria and their Ghotul (tog), and W. V. Grigson’s 


10 


tunobtainable and somewhat ephemeral Goverment report The 
Aboriginal Problem in the Central Provinces and Berar (1944) has been 
given preference over The Maria Gonds of Bastar (re-issued in 1949), 
the standard work on the Bastar tribes. The list of recommended 
ppetiodicals has been greatly enlarged and contains now several 
journals not primarily devoted to anthropology. It is therefore all 
the more inexplicable why such journals of international import 
ance as E’Anthropologie and Anthiopos, which were included in the 
shortlist published in the fifth edition, have now been eliminated. 

However, criticism of a few minor points should not detract 
from out appreciation of a most valuable handbook’ which will 
henceforth form an indispensable patt of every field anthropologist’ 
equipment. Indeed the members of the editorial committee, who 
hrave undertaken the laborious and anonymous task of revising and 
rewriting Notes aud Queries, are to be congratulated on the general 
excellence of the new edition. C. vox HAIMENDORF 


Note 


‘The Hon, Editor of Man will welcome critical discussion of this 
volume in the correspondence columns, with a view to improve- 
‘ments in the next edition —Ep, 





‘The Physical Basis of Life. By J. D. Bernal London (Routledge & 
Kegan Paul), 19st. Pp. 80. Price 6. 
7 This small book is essentially the Guthrie Lecture given 
to the Physical Society in 1947, together with answers to 
some criticisms of certain points made by other scientists Ie deals 
rainly with the origin of life ffom inorganic matter rather than. 
with an analysis of living mater, as the tle might suggest. Pro- 
fessor Bemal does not atempe to define life, but discusses some 
Pps common to aliving mater, He del fst wih the 
able stae of the earth’s surface and atmosphere before life began 
and considers some of the ways in which complex compounds, 
‘with large molecules, might have been produced fom this inor 
nic world. In pavdesln, he suggets how proteins, csctil 
Constisuens of protoplasm, could have been produced. He then 
deals with photosynthesis and the changes produced in the atmo~ 
sphere by the presence of life, which made posible the utilization 
of oxygen for energy-production. He dicusts briefly the complex 
nature of protoplasm and describes a theory of division of the 
rucleus bated on the formation of fibrous protein molecules. He 
tends by considering the further development of cls into more 
‘complex organizations 
‘whole treatment of a subject such as eis mus, ofcourse, be 
highly speculative, but Profesor Bernal, in developing his ideas, 
avoids all mysticism and bases his 3s on established data or 
on plausible conjectures, many of which could be checked by 
experimental methods. Although it is unlikely eha all his guesses 
wil be sight, bis book will remain, through its deep insight, 
brilliant speculation and clear exposition, a valuable contribution 
to the suly ofthe origin of lie. 
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Insects as Human Food: a of the of Man. 

By F. S. Bodenheimer. The Hague (Dr. W. Junk), 1951. Pp. 352. 
& Pricroguitare 

__. The author makes the important criticism of many des- 
ctiptions of the diet of pre-literate that these descriptions 
tly acade only vegsuble fds and ah of fh, 
descriptions often speak of the diet as ill balanced, though 
people concemed may be strong. He emphasizes the fact 
locusts and related forms, termiees (especially the winged sexual), 
‘white ants, beetles and grubs of many kinds are eaten in Australia, 
‘Affica, Asia and America as well as here and there in Europe. The 
rogersons of ft and protein in many ines ae very high and 
in Affica a termite hill may be a valued family posssion, the 
owner making a cover with a trap-pocket to catch the winged 


tlt 


regions except Australia some kind of hive 
wild bees. The paucity of the utilization of honey in China and 
Jp oO i ye eae cn 
‘connexion with the eating of crustaceans, so, in many regions, 
individuals here and there are seriouly allergic to insects. The 
author explains that manna is a secretion of certain insects and noe, 
as was formerly stated, » growth of lichen. The author has made 
a notable collection of literary references, some very dificult to 
find, and asks for amplifications of i. HJ. FLEURE 








Les Grands Courants de I Biologie. By Jean Rosund. Paris 
(Gallimard) 191. Bp. 273. Price 380 francs 
9 this consists of ten chapters each dealing with a 
different biological topic, the field covered being mainly 
fgets and elated subjects Is iwnde for the layman, with 
le previous knowledge ofthe alec. The author sats each 
chapter, which is complete in iell, with 2 general survey of 
the field and then describes some of the recent Work and it intr= 
pretation, There isa shore bibliography. 
Five of the chapters deal with genes, mutations and inheritance. 
‘There is a good discussion of neo-Lamarckism, with particular 
reference to the work of Lysenko and other Sovice biologists. The 
remaining chapters deal with hormones and their mode of action, 
‘organizers’ and the developing ovum, genetical aspects of evoli 
tion, neoteny, and spontaneous generation. Much of the subject 
‘matter will be new to the general reader. The writing is clear and 
‘well informed, hough somewhat repetitive, and the scientific matter 
Is discused ertiealy. M. LUBRAN 














Culture and Personality. Edited by S. Stonseld Sargent and 
I ‘Marian W. Smith. New York (Viking Fund), 1949. Pp v, 
Price $1.50 

This consists of a collection of papers origi 
discused at a conference on culture and 
the apices of the Viking Fund in tpq7 and attended by anthro- 
pologists, prychologists, psychi sociologists. Contributors 
include Fromm, Murphy, Kardiner, Kluckhobn, Klineberg, Linton, 
Sullivan, and the papers deal with four main themes: definition of 
terms, techniques, evaluation of studies and integration for facure 
Sn Seal poco ofan together poy boc 

1 formal proceedings of an attempt at inte 
tion, and as simply a collection of papers on the given topic. 

‘AS to the fist, the attempt is not sucessful. There is no single 
conerete problem to which each paper contributes, many words are 
‘used on statements of policy or of positions already known, and 
collaboration does not get beyond exclamations of friendship and 
‘esteem. Some of the discussion following the papers is printed, but 
this does not serve to unify them. 

Asto the second, Iam not competent to evaluate the contribution 
teutabucs anything now to ie ae: Comaweny book b 
contribute new to the subject. , is 
of value mainly as bringing together the already known standpoints 
of the various contributors, and criticism of techniques and results 
of culture and personality study. J. LITTLEJOHN 
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ng, Mec Pee Dts. Der 

Schwicg’ Viewe@, 19$t- Pp. aia. Price DMt3.80. 

[I Seiki Actitlg’ dor Menace, by 1 Weinert. 2nd 
dion Soutgert (Ene), 19st. Pp. 304, Prt DM. 19. 

“aoe gene eviews of fia evoion atomic and 
psychical, the early stages being the main topic. The author wor 
‘atthe story as ont of successive phase, cach more or les affecting 
most of the Old World, but he allows for some regional different- 
Shon, espechlly in the Inter part of the proces. His pro-Pithe- 
anthopus stage, coaceracd manly with the transition Pliocene 
Plistovene, 3 tiade to include the South Afeian finds of Dart and 
Broom ad th arte fag of Sone le 
forms, sch asa pare ofa lower jaw from Java (Megethrops), 9 
part of an upper aw from East «Ati cas gerry 
{ome large teh bought in a chemia’s shop in Hongkong a 
Eeicval So have come om Shan St (Glempiio nd 3 ge 





Pithecanthropus’ reconstructed from skull and jaw fragments found 
near one another in Java but withowt any that the frag 
‘ents belonged to the same skeleton, As this skeleton showed a 


small ‘diastema' to help interlocking of the canine teeth, it has been 
oc in hei grup. Were gps ta te of fire by 
‘etapa promt indicates thatthe ges inital wep borween 
‘ape and man was already taken. 

The Pihecantropu stage i made to cover all the Lower Palzo- 
lic period, and this mast be considered» temporary and pro- 
‘visional point of view. The Steinheim girl, and the fragments from 
Swanscombe and Foutscevade are allowed to be suggestive of 
‘evolution towards Hoio sapiens 

“The Middle Palrolthic is here called the Neandertal stage and 
is said to be characterized by diversification of implements used 
for different purposcs. Weincrt thinks the Neandertal type must 
have coneibuted considerably tothe evolution of H spies, 

i pee Bec & cael In meses se deal with 
special to its immense ances. The weapons 
acting at a distance (one at least may be Middle Palzolithic), the 
‘combining of flint points and wooden hafis, the cave painting, the 
evidence of omamentation and so on are all part ofthe great story. 
In this and Inter sections Weinert sometimes rather exaggerates the 
imporance of what he calls Nordic man, He i lio considerably 
‘worried by obscurantist opposition sill lingering scientific 
research. The books are interestingly written and well llustrated and 
the carly parts on the whole reach a high standard. H. J. FLEURE 


Das neue Bild der Vorgeschichte. By Oskar Paret. Stuttgart 
(Schider), 1948. Pp332 

[2D ,, De. Parcs, weil known for distinguished work particu 
larly in Wiirttemberg, publishes under this title a revised 
version of lectures delivered during the war, in which far-teaching 
conclusions were drawn from a reconsideration of certain archao- 
logical sites in south and west Germany. In a résumé of articles 
‘pablished in. 2942-44 he continues his attack upon European *Lake- 
‘dwellings.’ The contention that houses built on raised wooden 
plsorms over water of Bog were realy bul on dy Ind and only 
submerged, and abandoned, during climatic deterioration, has 

at first sight an attractive simplicity; bue Dr. Paret’s 12. points 
have been energetically combated by Swiss and other prebistorians. 
Arguing from ly observed data they show that evidence 
from Swiss lakes does not confirm Dr. Parct’s view. Much of the 
sore facial decoration of che orignal “Lakeweling” picture 
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of displaced persons. Unfortunately the argument for eatastrophic 
froughts, which cannot be demonstrated by palobotany, depends 
almost entiely upon the contention of thefts section, the existence 
in pars of Europe of dry-land houses a two distinct periods, upon 
‘ground later submerged. In a final chapecr the author applics £0 2 
Sketch of Warttemberg his New Pictute of Prehistory. 

N. K, SANDARS 


Les Structures dlémentaires de la Parenté. By Claude Lévi- 
I Strauss. Paris (Presses. Universitaires de France), 1949. Pp. 


‘xiv, 639. Prie 1200 francs, 

‘This book strikes an English reader as the most im- 
portant contribution made by a French anthropologist since the 
‘war. Its built on what might be called classical lines. Ie a volume 
of over 600 closely written pages containing material drawn from 
an enormous number of primitive sos after the manne of the 
‘ater anthropologists. It deals with incest, exogamy, preferential 
rartiages and kinship terminology—subjects which have been the 
firs andthe most continuous preoccupation of anthropologists since 
the middle of the ninetcenth century. It has a major thesis, closely 
reasoned and logically presented, which the author believes to be 
iniversally, or at any rate widely, applicable. Les Structures élémen- 
taires deta Parenté has thus much of the scope and sweep of works 
which formed the foundstions of anthropology, although it is of 
course based on the more detailed type of structural analysis pro~ 
duced by modern fieldwork, and on a number of new theoretical 
concepts, sociological and psychological 

Lévi-Strauss sets out to explain the reason for the rules which 
universally govern mating in human societies and he includes under 
this heading incest, exogamy, preferential marriages, marriage 
classes and marriage by exchange. He discusses and rejects previous 
apo of i plnomenon of nea od eo own 
view, which i, roughly speaking, that the rules of incest and exo 
gamy are best considered. as positive injunctions rather than as 
prohibitions. They are laws which debar a man from marrying one 
set of women, only to make it obligatory on society to give him 
rights over other women. The prohibitions on marriage with the 
mother, sisters and clan sisters ars, fom this poin of view, no more 
than injunctions to give the mother, sisters and clan sisters to other 
men. To Lévi-Strauss marsiage prohibitions are in fact an instance 
of the phenomenon of reciprocity in goods and services which is 
one of the most common and mos elementary ways of distributing 
scarce assets. Women are the ‘supreme good’ and the most pro 
ductive of all assets in societies of this type, and it is for this reason 
that reciprocal obligations in marsiage ate characteristic ofthe most 
primitive socities. As a man at this level of culture is willing to give 
‘up meat from the buck he has killed to his fellows in order to secure 
the right to claim meat from these men on other occasions, so he 
conse o give up ace to hit oom women i rerun fox thea 
surance of access to a much larger group of women belonging to 
another group. Incest rules ‘freeze’ women in their own families 80 
that the division of the females is done under the control of family 
and lineage groups; and to Lévi-Strauss, as indeed to Freud, these 
regulations are the frst distinction between the society of animals, 
here called ‘nature,’ and that of man, ‘cultur.” 

“The writer thus applies the concept of reciprocity in social rel 
tions, elaborated on the basis of Melanesian and Polynesian field- 
‘work by Malinowski and Firth and in a serics of theoretical articles 
bby Mauss, to explain the rules governing the disposal of women. He 
bases his argument not only on economic and sociological grounds 
2s do these authors, but aso on psychological factors. Ii economi- 
cally profitable to exchange scafce goods, but it also corresponds to 
a universal prychological desire. The smallest children try to express 
their power by giving presents to others and seek to win security 
by offering gifts which pledge their parents to return them love. It 
48 psychological fact too that human beings are ready to give up 
precious assets if their neighbours are obliged to give them up too. 
Lévi-Strauss even, suggests that there is something special in the 
‘exchange of women, since women represent food to the early 
consciousness of the ‘child. (He here quotes arguments which 1 
developed in Hunger and Work in a Savage Tribe, but drives them 
farther than would myself) He elaborates more familiar arguments 
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when he describes the more directly sociologieal functions of 
reciprocal marital relations in binding together the members of 
different groups and asks us to consider marriage as one of a whole 
series of ties between the men of one line ‘créancers en épouses," and 
those of the other, the ‘lite débitie.” 

Itis on arguments of this type thatthe author bass his view of the 
evolution of Kinship from ‘actres lente which he believes 
to be those in which marriages are more or less automatically 
determined by rules of reeiprocity to those in which there is a free 
choice of mate. There is an intermediate stage in which marriage 
by means of payments of different kinds gives a greater measure 
of elasticity in the selection of a bride. 

‘The major part ofthe book consists in an elaboration ofthe thesis 
of reciprocity in marriage relations inthe case of particular societies 
or areas, Lévi-Strauss considers that the rules of exogamy are similar 
to those of incest. In the former a clas of men renounce a class of 
‘women and in the latter a single man renounces a group of women, 
Endogamy is similarly shown to have features in common with 
cros-cousin marriage and dual organization. In endogamy marriage 
is prescribed within the group; in cross-cousin marriage there isa 
obligation to marry a particular person; and in dual organization a 
ian is obliged to marty into a special class. Cross-cousin marriage 
is, to LévieStrausy, the most clementary form of marriage exchange 
and one which leads ater to forms of dual organization. The two 
systems are described as ‘two stages in awareness of social relations.” 
‘The author invites us to consider all these regulations of mating as 
forms of reciprocal exchange and to divide these into two ma 
classes: ‘limited exchanges” (anges restreints) in which there is 
direct exchange ofa gil fora gitl, and ‘general exchanges’ (&hanges 
général) in which the exchanges are not directly reiprocal, but 
an nevertheless be traced out over several generations and influence 
the kinship terminologies. The limited exchanges are described as 
characteristic of the less organized societies and they give place to 
generalized exchanges. ‘The author maps out the distibation of 
forms of generalized exchange in societies situated on an axis run~ 
ning from Burma (Kachin) t0 east Siberia (Gilyak), with Australia, 

13 of south India and Sumatra asthe areas of the greatest distri= 
Eton of linited exchange. Asam, the Tungus and the Mancha 
provide examples of hybrid systems. 

“The most detailed examination of the concept of reciprocity is 
sade in the case of Australian societies, where the famous marriage 
classes are again analysed and projected on to numerous diagrams, 
Burma, India and China. Lévi-Strauss treatment of the kinship 
terminologies of these selected areas will probably be the most open 
to criticism, since he does not give himself the necessary space to 
‘work these systems out to the fall. The material is however very 
ich in ideas. The book has a single thesis and is, in ehis sense, 
doctriaire. But once marriage has been declared to be one of 
series of reciprocal relations between the members of two or more 
groups, the honest writer is bound to admit, and even to stress, the 
hhumber of determinants which can shape or deform the system of 
tnartiage exchanges. Lévi-Strauss here shows how the desire for 
political alliances may dominate over simple exchange considera 
as, so that security as to wives may be exchanged for security in 
the political field as among the Nambikwara of south Brazil. He 
describes rules of rank and residence cutting across more clear-cut 
‘marriage obligations. He speaks of economic determinants, but 
does not in fact give much detailed examination of these, and an 
essay on the effects of cattle and other forms of stock on marriage 
exchanges remains to be made according to his thesis. Finally he 
emphasizes the necessity of starting with the family and constantly 
streses the bilateral nature of kinship, He has here some interesting. 
things to say on the particular forms of marriage exchange in 
matical societies and confirms recent British work on the greater 
variability of marriage rules in matrilineal and patrilineal societies 
(Gee articles on the matrilineal systems of Ashanti and Northern 
Rhodesia by M. Fortes and A. 1. Richards respectively in African 
Political Systems, edited by A. R. Raddliffe-Brown and D. Forde, 
1950). The book thus avoids the conceptual superficiality of recent 
‘treatments of kinship which have been almost entiely based on the 
study of nine descent groups, 

Tes for these reasons that readers who disagree with Lévi-Serauss's 
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sain thesis or with his analysis of particular systems will yt find 
2 number of suggestive ideas seattred through the dexriptive 
fnatedal. They ssem to be struck off almost cawaly it the 
Famierng-ot ofthe ene hems and ob ack of a happy 
sai offen brian phrase, Many of thee suggestion camot ithe 
suture of the cas be followed up and I confess to some of the 
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invitation of eonceptional indigestion and to a sense that this isin 
some ways a transitional book which is bound to lead the author 
into clavifying new positions. I prophesy, however, that the careful 
research student will find in Les Siructres élémentares de la Parené 
the material fora seore or so of interesting Ph.D. theses, and I hope 
such students will got to work. ‘AUDREY I. RICHARDS 








CORRESPONDENCE 


Social Anthropology: Past and Present. CJ: MaN, 1950, 198, 254, 
271; 195%, 33-5, 63, 78, 120, 150, 199, 250 
TA, Simin his recently ‘published bookt Professor Evans- 
Pritchard has expanded the Marete Lecture that was pub- 
lished in MAN (2930, 198). From what I hear of the reception 
‘of the book and the lecture gather that they are likely to cause a 
‘g00d deal of misunderstanding and perhaps confusion which is both 
‘undesirable and unnecessary. Professor Evans-Pritchard is concerned 
to show that he isin disagreement about the nature of social anthro- 
pology with those of hs colleagues whom he refers toa 'functional 
anthropologists.’ It is important to recognize just what the real 
disagreement is. 

‘One statement that I would challenge is a factual statement that 

‘functional anthropologists’ hold that the history of socal systems 
relevance’ (p. 57) or that ‘the history of an institu- 
tion isirelevant to an understanding of tas tsa ehe present ime" 
(ps8. Tes perhaps possible shat Malinowski may atone me have 

id something like this, but it is certainly not true that those who 
ate lumped together a6 ‘functional anthropologists’ hold such a 
‘view, and it is certainly quite false to say that itis a corollary of the 
{dea of social systems as natural systems, As [ understand the postion 
of the ‘functionalists’ ie seems to be precisely that of Professor 
‘Evans-Pritchard himself when he writes: “To understand an institu 
tion one is certainly aided by knowing its development, but a 
knowledge ofits history cannot of itself tell us how it functions in 
socal life, To know how it comes to be what tis, and to know how 
i works, are two different things” (p. 38). ' Most of us would cer~ 
tainly take the view that, since the history of the institutions of 
primitive peoples is not known, a systematic study of them as they 
are at the present time must precede any attempt at conjeccuring 
how they may have originated and developed (p33), Thi pres 
cisely the view that I have taught for thirty years, and Lam one of 
those to whom the label functionalist’ is atached, 

‘What isthe precise nature of the disagreement between Professor 
Bruna end some thr eshpolgia? Bey eat 
some anthropologists speak of social anthropology as being a 
scientific discipline, meaning by that that it uses the inductive 
‘method of observation, comparison, classification and generaliza~ 
jon, similar in essentials to the method used in such a science as 

in oud fo arive ata theory based on and teed by 
‘empirical data. Professor Evans-Pritchard says that, on the contrary, 
social anthropology is a historical discipline making use of the same 
methods as those ordinarily adopted by historians. 

‘We shall land ourselves in utter confision unless we distinguish 
two different kinds of investigations with which social anthro- 
pologists do or may concern themselves. One is the systematic com= 
parison of a number of diverse societies; ths s what was understood 
by social anthropology forty years ago, The other isthe ethnographic 
study of a particular society in which there is some theoretical 
analysis; an example of an excellent study of this kind is Professor 
Evans-Pritchard’s book on the Nuer. At the present time a very 
large part of the investigations carried out from departments of 
social anthropology consists of ethnographical studies, influenced, 
to a greater or less extent, by theoretical considerations. 

Professor Evans-Pritchard accepts the definition of social anthro 
ology of Frazer as the branch of sociology that deals with primitive 
Societies, He himself writes that he understands by social anthro- 
pology ‘a distinctive discipline in which theoretical problems of 

general sociology are investigated by research in primitive societies.” 
Noone could agree more completely with this deeipion than 
‘myself, Thus social anthropology is a branch of sociology, which 












































isin tom defined by Profesor Evans-Pritchard a8" general body of 
thera nowldge abou nan ois 
Some sixty yeuts ago thre sarted controversy about history, 
the famous AMctodentei ofthe last century The book of Profesior 
EvanePritchard i 2 contribution to this Taterminable dicusson, 
‘which, having lated for sity yeas bids fat las for anothee sixty, 
Sine its continuance depends on diferent persons using the sane 
‘Words, such a “history, science? fea, with diferent meanings. 
‘The questions chat were debated were such 38 whether history was 
or could be sient, what was the relation of history fo sociology, 
fnd many others, ‘rhe anthropologists later joined in with the 
historians’ and socologist and in America fe was decided. hat 
authropology i historical study, defined as the reconstruction of 
thohiory kmatknd, Thestteet (by ysl some cacy year 
ogo that ec anrpology iba o comparative cology 
{vas met by the response from an American anthropologist that in 
that ease ie must not be called anthropology. In arguing that anthro- 
pology is. historical study Profesor Evan Pritchard has the 
Support of half a century of American anthropologists 
TP realy wish to avoid the disputes about words rather chan 
reaies, we ean avoid the words htory” and “science” abd such 
words as “law” and fll back on technical terms accepted in logic 
dnd methodology. Here the inportnt diinetion is beoween 
idogaphic and nomothetc eaquires-An iiographic enquiry, athe 
name implies, i one that aims a eabluhing particular propositions 
about fats or events, A nomothete enquiry af again the name 
implies, is one that aims at tabling. acceptable general ro 
postions A particular investigation may call for combination of 
Wographic and nomothetic enquire, but in. describing. any 
investigation we have to consider not the incidental propositions 
that may be used but the kind of conclusions that ae aed, 
‘whether these are particlar or general propositions. 
‘istrial study, in the ordinarily accepted meaning of the word, 
isthe study of records and monuments fr the purpoteofexabidhe 
ing acceptable factual statements about conditions and events ofthe 
pate including even the immediate past (But history can also be 
2 form of litrature and there are some of us who like to ead 
history in Thucydides and Gibbon.) Historians have consistently 
taken the view that history is primarily and predominantly idiow 
yaphic, aiming at providing particular or fiers! propositions, 
here some dvagreement aso whether, of to what exten, theoz 
reel considcrations or generalizations ean be admitted in & work 
bothistory. One extreme view i that the historian should confine his 
Sttivity Co annotating, editing and publishing histrial documents. 
"Theoretical sociology, asthe namie clsny indeates, fe a nomo~ 
thetic, theoretical gentralizing, study, not an idiographic study 
concerned with establishing factal stieements, We ths land up 
Sains the paradox which Profewor Evane-Pritchard presents to 
US Social anthropology is theoretical sociology and therefore a 
nomothetic study, but fei one kind of history and therefore an 
{Giographie stud). The paradox is easly solved as soon as we 
ecopnize tat the name socal anthropology refers to ewo diferent 
Kinds of investigations. There i comparative sociology, the syste~ 
sts compart aly of al he aro ers oc iy 
raving it factual materal from hisory an %, 
Siming at the esablshment of generalizations connected into a 
shag. Th scaly nome dnt tigre, Ten here 
Ss ethnography, consisting of sx soci, 
Gren whee torical considerations are taken into account, i 
marily Miographic. 
Pee can chur solve or eliminate the paradox by realizing that it 
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comes from an ambiguity in the meaning attached to the name 
‘social anthropology.’ Professor Evans-Pritchard discusses five books 
which he regards as representing social anthropology. They ean all 
cof them be deseribed as ethnographical, although all of them include 
some discussion of theoretical problems. They are all described as 
“fieldwork.” They can be said fo be similar in character, from the 
point of view of logic, to those works of history which, while 
remaining primarily ‘idiographic, include theoretical sociological 
considerations. We can therefore readily accept the statement of 
Professor Evans-Pritchard that these ethnographic studics, such as his 
‘own book on the Nuer to which he refers, are somewhat similar to 
‘writings on history. 

‘But these ethnographic fied studies do not constitute social 
anthropology, if by that we mean a branch of theoretical sociology. 
‘To establish acceptable generalizations we have to wse an inductive 
‘method of systematic comparison. It isin such comparative studies 
thar we must look for what is properly speaking social antiro- 
ppology. It struc that such studies are at present neglected in favour 
Of ethnographic ficld studies, but without them no quantity of 
separate field studies can ever give usa body of theoretical sociologi- 
Cah nowledge 

‘History, sociography, and ethnography are primarily idiographic 
studies, giving us particular factual propositions, even if theoretical 
considerations are sometimes taken into account. ‘Theoretical 
sociology, in which even Professor Evans-Pritchard nominally 
includes socal anthropology, 6 2 nomothetc study aiming at 
giving not particular propositions about particular societies but 
evel propostions about socks in geferal. Profesor Evans~ 
Prichard speaks of socal anthropology as giving us generalizations, 
Ie is possible, he thinks, to make ‘significant general statements’ 
about primitive socicties, or perhaps about societies in general. The 
tuwal word for a generalization about a class of phenomena is 
‘avi,’ a law being a statement of regularities amongst phenomena 
for which there is empitical evidence, The standard example of a 
law of nature isthe statement that al men are mortal. Although he 
docs not make the matter clear, Professor Evans-Pritchard seems to 
think that itis not possible to discover laws in the social life of 
human beings. He quotes from Montesquieu the definition of laws 
as ‘the necessary relations that derive from the nature of things.” 
‘He then says that social anthropology as he conceives it ‘seeks 
patterns and not laws, demonstrates consistency and not necessary 
relations between social activities’ (p. 62). To forestall the imme~ 
diately obvious criticism he adds: "These are conceptual and not 
merely verbal differences” To justify this there ought to be some 
explanation of the difference of the concepts, but we could hardly 
expecta logical exposition ofthis ina collection of broadcast lectures. 

‘We can, however, consider it here. Let us first get it clear that 
both law and pattern refer to regularities amongst phenomena, For 
Newton and the Deists laws of nature were rules imposed on 
‘Nature by God. Goethe said that in creating animals God used a 
single pattern. The idea is the same, We can say that all eats are 
created by God, or produced by Nature, on one specific patern, 
‘and that all felines conform to the generic pattern not of a speci 
but of a genus. One feature of the pattem for felines is that they 
have paws armed with claws. In more common parlance we can 
say that it is a law of nature than cats, or tigers, have claws. The 
regularity can be described in terms either of pattera or of law. We 
can say that there are a limited number of pattems by which God 
created molecules, and define structural chemistry as the study of 
these patterns, or we can say that structural chemistry investigates 
the ‘laws’ of valency or the laws of molecular structure. 

‘The concept of pattem is that ofa model which some one follows 
in making something, as God in creating animals, or the workmen 
‘who made Chippendale chairs. The concept of law is that of a rule. 
So long as we rengnze regulars amongst phenomenal happen- 
ings it does not matter very much whether we talk of them as laws 
‘or patterns, so that in spite of the disclaimer this does really stem 
to befsndamentaly a matter of the cice of words. 

For Comte ‘the fundamental law of social statis is the intimate 
solidarity and reciprocal dependence of all the social elements” 
‘his isthe view of Montesquieu, which in Bury’s phrase ‘points the 
‘way toa theory that all the products of social life ae closely inter- 
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related.’ This is not an empirical but a theoretical law, like Newton's 
law of gravitation. It is to be noted that Professor Evans-Pritchard 
accepts this theoretical law as a guide to investigations. In this he i 
in entire agreement with the finctional anthropologists’ The only 
disagreement is that he doesnot like to be called law and d 

really a disagreement about a word. Whether we cal this theoretical 
‘proposition @ law or something else is of very slight importance so 
long as we agree in the use we make of it. Alto, so long as we 
recognize the existence of regularities amongst socal phenomena and 
try to discover thom it does not greatly mateer whether we refer 
to such regularitiesas awsor patterns or rules or by some other word. 

‘Theoretical sociology is commonly regarded 2s an inductive 
science, induction being the logical method of inference by which 
‘we arrive at general propositions from the consideration of par- 
ticular instances. Although Professor Evans-Pritchard does ‘not 
‘ake his position clea he seems to imply in some of his statements 
that the logical method of induction, using comparion, classifica 
tion and generalization, is not applicable to, the phenomena of 
hhuman social life, though there are passages in the book which 
would appear to ‘contradict this, Ir may be that he is hesitating 
whether or not to accept the neo-Kantian doctrine that distinguishes 
between Naturwissenschaft (science of nature) and Geistswissenschat 
(Gcience of spirit), tine former being science in which we make tse 
Of induction and’ conceptual analysis (lgreifn), while in the latter 
these methods cannot be applied and their place has to be taken by 
intuitive comprehension (versthen). 

‘The book, as Ihave said, may be misleading to students of social 
anthropology. The remedy is very simple: itis to consider carefully 
not what Professor Evans-Pritchard says in this Book, but what he 
himself does in his book on the Nuer, which is an admirable ethno~ 
graphical study giving the analytical description of the social 
system of a people of the Sudan, on the basis of Comte’s firs law 
of social statics. As examples of what a theoretically directed ethno 
graphical seudy should be T cannot think of anything beter than 
this and his book on the Azande, 

‘But, since I hold that social anthropology must depend on 
systematic comparative studies of many societies, I regret that the 
tendency at the present day is to neglect such studies in favour of 
particular ethnographic investigations. I have too frequently come 
across instances in which a student, whose reading has been mostly 
confined to ethnographical studies, however excellent, writes in a 
Sway that shows lace ofthe understanding of socal phenomens 
that could have been obtained by a wider comparative study. My 
one iti of is bok by Profs re Bed at 
‘may encourage amongst students this neglect of those systematic 
comparative studies which I regard as constituting social anthro 

ology. For the rest, the diference between Professor Evans~ 
Pritchaed and his colleagues is, as he says, ‘a domestic issue,’ but one 
in which it seems to me that the most important differences are only 
differences in the use of words such as ‘social anthropology,” 
“history, ‘science,’ ‘law’ and others. Tam not suggesting that these 
discusions, though they are largely concerned with words, are 
‘unimportant. They have been going on in relation to historical and 
socal suis for more tan half cntry, and have filled a great 
quantity of printed paper. Sometimes, however, they disguise 
under the appearance of disagreement what is really a fandamental 
agreement. think this isso in the apparent disagreement of Professor 
Evans-Pritchard with the ‘fimctional anthropologist.” 

A. R. RADCLIFFE BROWN: 
Department of Social Anthropology, Univesity of Manchester 
Note 
* OF which itis hoped to publish a review by Professor Firth in 
an early issue of Man—Eo. 


Race. Cf. especially Maw, 1951, 95, 96 and 229 

Sin,—I regretthat my disagteement with Mr. Cedric Dover's 
15, cptioos tas made hint fel i ecetry to seer 10 

abuse in order to defend them. Lest an incorrect impression 
be gained from his last leter (Man, 1951, 229), perhaps it should 
be said of his authori on the probable origin of the words 
‘race’ and ‘mulatto’ that neither Fowler nor (as far as I know) 
Baron de Slane derives ‘race’ from an Arabic source and that Fowlet 
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accepts the etymology of ‘wiulatto” that I support and Mr. Dover 
disdains* 

‘Again, however much he may decry the use of race as a less 
inclusive systematic category than subspecies, it has the approval of 
ceminent modem taxonomists. As recently ‘as last year, Professor 
Ene Mayr spoke of posible solaions of the dificult of expressing 
the complex relationships of natural populations in these terms: 
"in addition to the subspecies we may use such infesubspecifc 
sgorie race” and “local population,” as wel as the suprasubspecific 
Eegory of he upc group ay 

‘On the subjec of unfortunate excursions into unfamiliar fields, the 


phase ‘of 
to his first letter is not, as he thinks, a misreading of ‘in secret 
pleces’ in the Maitland Folio MS. in Cambridge.’ Further investi= 
gation would have shown him that ‘of sindry racis" docs in face 
‘occur in the other main source of Dunbar's works, the Bannatyne 
‘MS. in Edinburgh. In replying to Mr. Dover, I clearly stated that 
Thad used Smalls edition of Dunbar (which is also cited by the 
O.E.D.). This is based on the Bannatyne MS,, and so the real issue 
between Mr. Dover and myself does not arise from a slip made 
nea hundved years ago, when Laing wrote ‘MS, Mat” fer 
‘of sindry racis'S but relates to which of the readings in the Ban= 
zatyne and the’ Maitland Folio MSS. is the earlier. To point out 
Laing’s error, Mr. Dover very properly appealed to ‘Dr. Craigie 
(Co-editor of the O.E.D. and the greatest authority on Dunbar). f 
have done likewise in regard to the real issue and am indebted to 
Sir William Craigie for leave to reproduce the part ofa letter from 
him that follows: 

“When the Bannatyne and Maitland MSS, have different 
readings, those ofthe former are usually (though not invariably) 
to be preferred. In this case I have no doubt that “of sindry 
tacis” is the original reading, because (as the evidence of the 
O.E.D. shows) rave was arate word in English tntil late in the 
‘oth century, and I have so far found no other instance of it in 

. It is therefore unlikely that Bannatyne (or some 
niman) would alter ‘tin secreit pleces” and introduce 
ess telling and more unusual phrase containing an unfamiliar 
word, That Dunbar should use it earlier chan any English 

writer is not remarkable; Scottish usage of French words fe= 
quently antedates the English by a century or $0." 
Cambridge J.C. TREVOR 








fsindry racs” from a poem by Dunbar quoted in my reply 
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‘Surveys and Sources. Cf: MAN, 1951, 313 
‘in,—In her pertinent and scarching review of a volume in 
[G the thnegraphie Survey of Africa series, Dr, Elizabeth Colson, 
although stressing the inadequacy of the available source 
‘material, comments on the apparent inconsistencies in treatment 
by the authors, of whom I was one, for which lack of co-ordination 
in selecting relevant data is held to be patty responsible. 

Tn my case the patcty of material was such that the problem of 
sclecon hardly tose, i tall and virally all the svaableinfore 
mation, however trivial or perfunctory, had to be incorporated. 
Consequently if ignore the rules of land tenure save in connexion 
with a discussion of hunting and fishing’—as Dz. Colson points 
‘out—it is not by choice but because I have found no evidenice on 
Jand tenure save in this connexion. For the same reason my paper 
has only a brief paragraph on such a vast topic asthe legal system 
and a somewhat sketchy account of magical beliefs and practices. 
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This was possibly an extreme ease, but even ifthe existing litera- 
n other peoples is more substantial and satisfactory it may 

sill not yield suficene information to allow a much greater uifor 

nity in treatm 

London 
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Quasi-Bolas Stones. Cf. Max, 1950, 97,2325 19815247 
Sim was most interested to read Profesor C. van Rit 
7 Lowe's account (Max, 1950, 97) of the granite spheres 
found in the Norther Transvaal, formed by chipping 
a a push quem ¢0 restore its “bite” Many tribes in northern and 
ental Tanganyika produce a sinfar artifact in exactly the same 
"the Hamiie group—Iragw, Gorows, Aliwa, Burtngi—, 
the Bantu rangi and Mbugwer and the clickspeaking Sandawe. 
Tn Kongwa the ploughs of the Groundn Scheme were tuning up 
similar spheres, which gave rie co some speculation about ols 
Sons, but a vit to neighbouring Gogo dvvelling convinced me 
that the origin ofthese finds was the same as that described above, 
for the famaliae stone sphere was again produced in answer to my 
enquiry. ‘These stone spheres are fo be found in large numbers, 
beaut they are not ava rule considered worthy of transport when 
a house moves but are thrown away and a fresh one brought into 
tue atthe new ste, They also frequently split when in us, 40 that 
humerous hetnspheres ate alo tobe found- 

“Another spheroid of sina slze is formed when a stone is used 
for grinding or pounding tobacco (for sn), green vegetables, oF 
herbs for but the stone wed for this purpose ually of 
2 stnoother inthe quartzite grindbtone-sharpener, and 

at usally be dstinguied by its somewhat elongated sppearance 
' farthveexannple of the formation of stone spheres was recently 
noted aniongst the Hladzabi, the elicespeaking Khosan remnant 
in the Byasl avs of Tanganyles, These people Ghion their own 
arrowheads from bits of iron, knife blader ec, obtained from 
heighbouring tribes. They work the metal col," besting it on a 
large hump of rock aé an anv with a sinaller ump asa hammer, 
The formes, up to about a foot cube, becomes rounded a the Cop, 
whilst the latter soon assumes the typical sphere shape, 

Tn 1949 1 handed some specimens of hammerstones and pests 
to the Cambridge University Museum of Archatology and Eehno- 
Togy. Should any other Curator be auxious for exhibits, { will be 
sad to forward specimen to him, though T cannot guarantee a 
eve sphere at many wove are dicrded before Mey Become 
Completely round. 

i view of the sbove examples of sphero-formation, ft appears 
dangerous to asune than general ugh aeiface ae bolas ones, 
and undesinble that, when formed and used for another purpo 
they should be called "False bolas stones” Sueely the presumption 
should be that they ar hansimertones, and only. when that pre~ 
sumption is rebutted by the evidence, such ab their oecurence in 
threes, as at Olorgesiic, should their use’ as bolt stones be 
porated 













































H. A. FOSBROOKE 


Arusha, Tangonyiea Tertory 

Sm,—With reference to the recent corresponidence on 
[& thst of Fae Dols Stoney surely thr ducusion 
is tending to ran away under the impetus of what may 
bbea wholly falc premise At ehe moment it would appear that any 
artificially shaped, roughly spherical stone has to prove that i is not 
a bolas tone and is then termed a fae boas stone, Sofas Tam 
aware the only grounds for assuming that any stones ofthis ty 
were in fact boks stones are that Br. Leakey found a suficlene 
number of them in groups of three to warrant the suggestion that 
this grouping might indicate an implement for hunting of the bolas 
type. From this we have reached a stage at which not only are these 
particular stones held indispurably to be the remains ofa bolas, but 
Allother similar stones, never yet to my knowledge found in similar 
{groups of three, are also bolss stones. The wishing of this generic 
hame, whether enclosed by inverted commas or not, on all artificial 
Spherical stones of posibly appropriate size creates an absurd stu 
stion of much ado about nothing, Ihave two spherical stones from 
Periano Ghundaiin the Zhob distic of Baluchistan, about 24 inches 
in diameter, whore shape has been produced by a battering of the 
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surface; I trust that no one will feel impelled to call them bolas 
stones either ‘true’ or ‘file’ 
D. H. GORDON 


Hingham, Nore 

Sim,—Round hammerstones of the bolas type are still 
[9 is we byAfean Bact, eg, in the” Beth and 

French Cameroons (See_my ‘Stone-Age Smiths’ Ard 
. Volk, Vol. I (1648), p. 7). These smiths use stone anvils and 
Keavy stone hammers in fashioning their iron products. When the 
faces ofthese stone tools get worm or uneven they are trimmed up 
with round stone hammers (ig. 1). The large ones are about 





Hic. 1. BLACKSMITR’S TRIMMING HAMMERS, 
[BRITISH CAMEROONS 


Photograph: M. D. W. Jefeys 


4 inches in diameter and the smaller about 2 inches. As will be seen, 
the smaller trimming hammers become identical with bols stones 
and provide an additional warning not to conclude that rounded 
artifacts found with paleolithic implements necessarily form part 
of palzolithic culture M.D. W. JEFFREYS 
Witwatersrond University, Johannesburg 
Note 

This cortespondence—which had, to the Hon. Béitor’s regret, to 
be put into cold storage for a year in favour of certain more general 
and urgent theoretical topics—arose from discussion of Dr. Leakey's 
putative palaolithic bolas and other possible occurrences of bolas in 
Africa; and itis therefore quite natural tht it should be headed by 
fa phrase in which the raison d'étee of the letters is preserved. ‘Fase 
‘Bola Stones” was adopted in preference to ‘Pseudo Bolas Stones" 
not only on grounds of Eng sage bu because ‘pend conveys 
4 definite connotation of purposive deceit, which is not necestrily 
present in the word ‘fae.’ Bven this, however, as our correspond 
‘ents suggest, is somewhat misleading, and for this reason the com 
pletely non-committl ‘Quasi-Bolas Stones’ is now introduced. It 
is by no means recommended’ that this should be adopted as a 
generic name for phe worked stones which are not scully 

las, butt defines adequately their relevance to this pact 

Te would nov seem to be well etubished that more or less 
spherical stones are used in most parts of Aftica for a variety of 
purposes (some of which may possibly have been operative in 
‘palzolithic times); typological evidence from single specimens can 
not therefore offer any presumption of the occurrence of bola. But 
Dr. Leakey has made out a prima facie case with his significant 
groupings at Olorgesili; and ethnologists will look forward to 
considering their verdict on the basis of fully published statistical 
and other evidence —ED. 


Death Masks in Ancient China. Cf: Man, 1950, 92 

‘Sim,—Ina review of Asiatic Artin Private Collections of Holland 
LO ant Bich by 2. FB. Visor (a, 1950; 95.4 dew 

attention to a bronze mask from the Stoce collection 
autributed by the author to the T’ang period and described at a 
death mask, In view of the extreme rarity of such masks and the 
lack of evidence of any type of burial in China that could warrant 
the use of a mack over the face of the corpse, I questioned the 
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fimction ofthis specie, Ia the catlogue, comparison was made 
to spon in te Imperial Univensey Museum, Kyoto, sted 
tentatively to the Han period. * 

Since wrote this view, vo articles have been published which 
throw considerable light on the problem. Mr, Mano Shimads hat 
itstated a mask from the Tolyo Univesity Museum whieh 
probably the one to which reference i mada (Arbus ve Vor 
Kit, 4), Though its inferior stheially tothe Stocee mak she 
Comparison i structive; both specimens are shallow, and neler 
fs orfies st eye nosis or motte, which dings both Font 
‘isk which could be worn for ritual purposes ‘The maseam por. 
tes a nuinber of other masts, some sive, ether browse Ale 
them were discovered sccdentlly on sits inJehol, and they have 
hence all been ssrbed tothe Lino dynatoyfotmded by the Kian, 
2 Tanga ibe who overan the northern scenery othe Tan 
pire and exablished a dynssyy fom AD. goy t 1135" Tn dhe 
Swotks of 2 Sung waiter dealing with the funeral customs ofthe 
northern tribes ithe eleventh snd twelfth centri, Mr Shans 
bss dscovered evidence which now inlets that these masks were 
inded death masks, He tanta: “Chan has a peculiar habie; 
‘When & man ofthe upper cls des, his abdomen i cut open and 
the bowels and stomach taken out. After wathing they filth body 
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‘with myrrh and sale and sew it up with coloured threads. Then | 


they extract the blood by pricking the skin with pointed reeds, The 


‘mask is made of nothing but silver or gold, and they wind bronze 


threads around the limbs.’ Clearly the Chinese Sung writer con~ j 


sidered the custom of embaimment and the use of death masks as 
curious and foreign to Chinese culture. The Kitan Tartars may well 
have employed Chinese craftsmen to make masks for their nobles, 
‘which would account for the beauty of the Seoclet mask and its 
axtebution to Tang. 

Mr. SH. Minkenhof (Artibus Asie, Vol. XIV, x, 2) has examined 
4 mumber of masks from China and illustrates eight that can be 
looked upon as death masks, and with one exception, and in spite 
of stylistic differences, he ascribes them to the Liao dynasty. One 
‘ask from his own collection resembles the Stoclet mask more 
closely than that from Tokyo University. Apart from these pieces, 
two more masks are ilustrated, one from Tokyo, and the other 
the Brish Museum specimen; these were probably worn with 
some ritual significance and are not to be considered as death 
masks. The one exception is interesting from the three points of 
view, provenance, age and function. [tis said to have been excavated 
in Honan province, the style is archaic, and according to Mr. 
Minkeahof “definitely Middle Chou.” The mask is almost lat, has 
no orifices, and has small holes for attachment. Certainly, the style 
recalls that of conventional representation of animals in the Chow 
period. Two other examples of this type of mask are known, 
‘Accepting their date as Chou, and considering their shallow depth, 
‘Mr. Minkenhof suggests that these masks were neither used to cover 
the fice of the corpse, nor worm in ritual, but may:have been 
fastened to a pole or om a wall to scare away evil spits. 

"He supports this supposition by the contention that all the Lino 
death mats were portrait, Though this appears € be 9 ofthe 
majority illustrated, at least ehree others beside the Chou-type 
specimens are definitely stylized, One recalls the Han style and two 
others do not belong to any Chinese style, No. 6, indeed, is a 
hhuman face so simplified that parallels could be found in numerous 
areas throughout the world, No. 7, while exhibiting some of the 
Same features, e.g. the nose forming a long equilateral triangle and 
the mouth an almost straight lin, has more modelling in the cheeks. 

T would suggest that, until further evidence is brought to light 
from scientific excavations and Chinese literary sources, the question 
(of death masks in China proper can be ruled out; and further, that 
the presence of three Chou-style masks does not by ite indicate 
that these belong to the Chou period. It seems, however, reasonable 
to accept that embalmmene was practised for certain individuals by 
the Kin Tartars, and that during the Lizo dynasty death masks 
‘were made for such burials. These may have been made by Chinese 
or Kitan craftsmen, which would account for some being portraits 
and others conventionalized Han or Chou forms, while the crude 
Simplifcatione are probably the work of non-Chinese crafismen. 
London BRENDA Z. SELIGMAN 
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(0) Dancing flor built for Muruts attending annual Tan, Sipitang, 1941. The floor 
is inside the hut, meunied on saplings. On the ground are loads of damar, which are 
carried by up-country natives for T0-20 days to the market 






(6) SieTawang, 4 Tagal Murut from 
Onap-Onap Village 





(@ Weighing salang (dammar or resin) at Sipitang Tam, (€) Tenom Muruts in 
1941. Iti carried 10 the coast once a yer. ceremonial dress 


THE MURUTS OF NORTH BORNEO 
Photographs: (a-d) M. C. Clarke ;(e) B. D. Richards 


THE MURUT HOME 


by 


PART I* 


M. C, CLARKE, M.B., B.S., D.T.M., M.R.C.P.E, 
Sytiney, Australia 


Q]_ Th: Muruss live in che southern part of the Colony 

of North Borneo. The greater part of the country 
in which they live is an undeveloped srountainows wilder 
ness covered by primary and secondary equatorial forest. 
Here they plant hill rice, sweet potatoes, manioc and Indian 
com in jungle clearings opened annually. They gather vari- 
ous fruits, vegetables and other produce from the jungle, 
and obtain fish from the rivers and meat by hunting wild 
pig, deer and other animals. The general pacer of thee 
life and customs is similar to that of other inland tribes of 
Borneo. 

In days gone by, the Murut had to consider the necessity 
of defending himself and his dogs, his wife, children and 
property. Accordingly, he made things more dficle for 
Rowile neighbours by building the vilage on, some lofty 
escarpment, by planting the surroundings with sharpened 
bambu stakes and by siting a ring of spring craps carrying 
formidable bambu spears in the nearby jungle. Doors were 
reduced to a necessary minimum and arranged to permit 
easy defence. 

Ofrecent years there has been considerable movement of 
the Muruts from the mountain cops down to the valleys, 
and closer to rivers and main bridle paths. There has also 
been a tendency to abandon the communal house in favour 
of private dwellings. 

As for the real jungle houses, examples of only two types 
will be described fre, Kampong Mesapoh, just south of 
the Dalie; and, in the second part of the paper, Kampong 
Kalagunoa, which is sieuted high oa « mounain over: 
looking the Tagal river, in a locality where it is often 
extremely cold at night. 








Kg. Mesapoh 

ound pln ofthis village is more or les pica of 

chose of the majorcy of Murut houses. The howse( gn 

68 feet long by 33 feet wide, and is crowned by a jack-roof 

which permits the escape of smoke and fames from che 

interior of the house. Attaps covering the roof are made 
froma the leaves of the telirus palm. 

‘The floor is raised about six feet above the ground, and 
is reached along a notched tree trunk (thar), with a hand- 
rail on one side. It consists of four strips or platforms on 
three levels. 

The first and highest plarform is known as the uluman, 
This is used as a sleeping place for guests and is therefore 
constructed with considerable care from narrow lengths of 


‘*With Plate B and a text figure, Part IL will follow in the next issue 
of Man. 
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fine rotan (sago). The roran is laid down so that there is a 
gap berween adjacent strips. Mats may or may not be 
spread on the wlinan ae night. 

The second plaeform, the pungkaw, is about six inches 
lower than the luna, and is buile of spaced one-inch strips 
of bambu bulu. On this platform are held the ‘gong-and- 
‘gabang’ dances in which che Muruts jog up and down 
along its length, beating gongs to theit hearts’ content. 
‘Women playing the gabang (a native xylophone) and beat 
ing other gongs sit on the mlunan, Usually there is a small 
placform called apar on the pungkaw on which the largest or 
most valuable of the drinking jars are placed on the occasion 
of a fease; the headman and an honoured guest sie cogether 
on che apa drinking in turn ntl they feel sufcenty 
communally-minded to give someone ese a turn. During 
celebrations, apai jars are lashed with roran to all the posts 
between the punglaw and the nexe platform to be described. 
Aceach end of the tlinan and prngkaw, there is another 
sleeping place constructed of fine rotan sogok for the use of 
bachelors and guests, known as a papating. Each papa 
raised three ot fou fect so that dogs cannot seramble up 
with ease. Sometimes a fireplace is built ac one end of it so 
that guests may lighe theie cigarettes. 

Over the rest of the house che floor is on a single level, 
six inches or s0 below chat of che pungkau. The third strip 
of floor is called the lor. Thisis really the verandah and it 
beats che main traffic of the house. At each end is a door 
Gian), with snorched log leading co the ground, The 
lalor is made of paring bambu flattened out into broad strips 
by rough splitting and chopping with parangs. On the lor 
are mortars (bunfan and tutwan) in which padi is dehusked. 

In many houses there isa springing dancing floor in the 
centre of the lalor, known as a papar oF lansaran. This is one 
of the most interesting things in the country. The papan is 
a platform cight or nine feet square, about one foor below 
the level of the floor. It is mounted on eight oF nine trans 
verse saplings (menginsan) and about a dozen others (papar) 
running along the length of the house. The sap 
long, generally over 25 feet, and curved, with the ends of 
cach sapling fixed in che ground and bound firmly to strong 
stakes. They are made of billian, bundal or antinagas trees 
and last without breaking for perhaps ewo years, if the 
papan is used no more than twice monthly. Bur, if there is 

lenty of rice and tapai, the Muruts may have as many as 
Boar celebrations a month and do theie Best ro fracture the 
saplings by vigorous dancing. 

"The aghinambaiyun is a popular dance held on the papan. 
All members of the village—men, women and children— 
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Join in, and the floor may hold as many as 20 or 30 
dancers at a time. Several potbellied children usually 
collect in the centre of the floor. Around them is a circle 
of men linked by hands, with a second circle of women on 
the outside (strict separation of the sexes in this way is not 
always followed). By concerted downward pressure with 
their fect the dancers soon have the papan bouncing up and 
down on the sapling springs, and the dancing consis of 
everyone slowly making their way, step by step, round and 
round the papan in an anti-clockwise direction, each step 
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being a pace sideways to the right and inwards, and then 
outwards «lel ia shythm with the movemenss ofthe 
oor. 

“When the floor is crowded and dancing enthusiastic—as 
it almost invariably is—the noise of the platform banging 
up and down on the long supple saplings is considerable, 
Moreover, the dancing is usually accompanied by singing, 
of which they are very fond. The men may sing a verse, 
with the women replying, or individuals in turn may 
improvise some comment on topical event (ouch as 
thanking 2 medical officer for his visit), with everyone 
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Joining in the chorus. If the Muruts are able to fracture the 
‘saplings supporting the dancing platform by a particularly 
‘vigorous performance in honour of a guest, itis understood 
that the greatest hospitality has been extended, 

‘A game often played at odd times on the papan is sing- 
okowotan. Here, a prize—such as a quantity of tobacco or 
a carved representation (lalapisin) of a parang or a horn- 
Bill is hung from the roof so that it les some 10 to 14 feet 
immediately above the papan. One dancer stands in the 
centre of the floor. Around the edges are a number of other 
players who gradually bounce the floor to a climax at 
which the central dancer leaps and is hurled upwards to~ 
wards the lalapisun which he attempts to grasp. On coming 
down the dancer must maintain balance as he alights on the 
‘papati, now in any phase ofits movement. This game seems 
to require more practice and talent than most medical 
officers, at least, can bring to bear. 

Other dances held on the pungkau or lalor, such as the 
ansaiau and kumanda, are not’so interesting. In all of these 
there is a great deal of gong-beating. A few of the native 
dances appear to illustrate some phase of reproduction and 
cause great amusement. 

The verandah is separated from the living quarters 
(collectively known as susukabun) by a bark wall some six 
to eight feet high. This is the only longitudinal partition in 
the house. In Kg. Mesapoh itself the living quarters consist 
of eight cubicles, each being known as a sulap, and contain 
ing 4 bed (amblegen) made of rotn seg, somtimes 
avesed with a mat «fireplace apn; and pa store 
(ng) on ane end of he bed, he oor is made of spced 
bambu bulu strips, and above it is a lofe (bakalang) for stor- 
ing food and possessions in general, The bakalang may also 
be used as a sleeping place. The top of the door (tatobu) of 
each sulop has a rotan cord passing from it over a pul 
to be weighted with a heavy rock (ssim batu) so tha 
closes automatically when released after being opened. 
Above the fireplace is a shelf of small branches on which 
cooking utensils are dried, game is cut up, etc. Wild pigs’ 
snouts arid jaws, tortoise shells, tobacco leaf, cobs of corn, 
dried meat, etc. can be seen hanging at various places in the 
sulap. Elderly folk, such as grandparents, may slecp on 
rats beside the fire. 

Finally, there is the so-called virgins’ loft (sindor) in the 
rafters, about eight feet above the verandah. Girls who are 
old enough to embarrass their parents by their presence in 
the family bed sleep in the virgins’ loft. When a feast is in. 
progress rice is divided in the sindor where the dogs cannot 
get ati. 

Jin the Dalit, and in other areas, there is often an addi- 
tional loft above each door for the use of bachelors. In 
former days, the doors could be defended from these lofts. 

‘The outside walls are made of bark, with a gap between 
them and the overhanging roof, Many houses are now 
being made of wood, te planks being laboriouly eut out 
from fallen timber with parangs. More often than not, no 
nails are used. Owing to difficulty in preparing sufficient 
material wooden houses are generally smaller and more 
cramped for space than are those made of more flimsy 
materials. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
BLOODWEALTH AMONG THE NUER 





by 


P. HOWELL 


Jonglet Investigation Team, Malakal, Anglo-Eeyption Sudan 


22, 1 his most recent volume on the Nuer (Kinship 
and Moriege among the Nie, Oxford, 1951), 
Professor Evans-Pritchard mentions that bloodwealth, 
the indemnity for homicide, is distributed among the 
paternal and maternal kinsmen of the dead man on the 
same pattern as in marriage. This prompts me to record 
hore a few preliminary remarks on the subject, though a 
detailed accoune will be reserved for later publications. 

Homicide to the Nuer is a private delice subject to 
retaliatory or restitutive sanctions, even though penal sanc- 
tions have now been introduced by the government. The 
first duty of the dead man’s kin is to wreak vengeance on 
the killer or to take a life from among his kinsmen, To the 
Nuer this is the honourable thing to do, It is, however, 
sometimes expedient to come fo an agreement by accepe- 
ing an indemnity (thn) paid in cate especially if the 
people ofthe killer the thang, ae more power and 
ikely to continue the feud to the detriment of the people 
of the deceased, the ji ran, There are recognized and 
highly conventional procedures, involving negotiation, 
ceremonial and ritual, through which composition may be 
achieved without further resort to force. It would be a 
mistake to believe that this will remove all possibility of a 
farther outbreak of the blood feud, for latent hostilicy 
continues, but for the time being the matter can be seetled 
by these means and the dead man, as an individual, is no 
longer a person avenged. 

According to Nuer tradition the indemnity demanded 
for an act of homicide amounted to 40 head of carde, Some 
tribes say that it should be so if the man was killed wich 
a fighting spear (mut) and 4o i€ he was killed wich a fish 
spear (bith) ox stick (ed), though this distinction is not 
universal in Nuerland. There are further reductions for 
accidental killing (thing gwacka) and variations according 
to the status of the man killed, These distinctions derive 
from compromises reached in the past, for the final agree 
ment would be largely governed by the degree of indig- 
nation ele bythe ram and although figures are quoted by 
Nucr in, each Insance wich considerable consistency, it is 
probable that any rigidity of classification is the resule of 
continuous action in. the ribunals established by the 

overament. The resule of intervention in this sphere has 
Fem the ceyrtilization of comvensional but entirely clastic 
rules into a more exact law which the Nuer now cite as iit 
were their own. In all Nuer Districts cast of the Nile, the 
indemnity was reduced to 20 head of catcle only, but since 
1945 i has been standardized at 40, plus an additional 10 
which go to the government and must therefore be re~ 
garded as fines. In most cases a term of imprisonment is also 
inflicted on the individual eulpris and, in the case of what 
we would call ‘cold-blooded murder,’* often capital 
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punishment, In the laster instance, i is logical thar no 
indemnity should be paid, for though the matter has been 
ken out of the hands of che dead man's kin, his life has 
me the less been avenged. 

‘Compensation payments for homicide are closely linked 
to bridewealth because the ultimace purpose is to provide 
wife for the dead man, who, living with one of his kins- 
ren as pro-husband, raises children who will be linked to 
his name in the lineage structure and ensure that the con- 
tinuity of hs line shall remain unbroken. ‘This concerns the 
dead man as an individual spirit and the lineage as a whole. 
Ie therfore follows that the number of cattle paid as blood~ 
wealth should be sufficient to provide a wife and not sub- 
stantially less chan the current bridewealth, but, if we are 
to be precise, nor necessarily exactly equivalent, because, 
as we shall see, certain portions are reserved for other pur- 
poses. The Nucr chemselves are not particular about the 
mathematics of the problem, but say firmly that blood 
wealth should equal bridewealth, 

In the collection of the indemnity cattle, it is usually 
«upon those persons who would in other circumstances assist 
the killer to get married chat che major obligation lies. At 
the same time, when assembling his bridewealth cattle, a 
rman will rely not only on the spontancous generosity of 
Kinsmen and neighbours, but also on cersin rights of 
inheritance and the formal distribution of bridewealth cattle 
brought in by the marriages of his kinswomen. The system 
invofves a high degree of reciprocity which exrries through 
the generations and i¢ will often take several years before 
his marriage herd is complete. Bloodwealth, if itis co be 

aid at all; muse often be collected with the minimum, 

clay, and alehough there are again certain more definite 
obligations of kinship involved, the net is usually cast wider 
to include persons who would not normally be associated 
with the killer in the reciprocal duties of the bridewealth 
system. This nacral enough because without the ier 
veion of government auroritis, the common danger 
which causes them to settle the matter peacefully rather 
than by force also stirs those outside these reciprocal 
obligations in marriage to pay their share. ‘There are no 
conscious agreements in this respect, but the is 
something much nearer to a defence pact. 

The distribution of che bloodwealth has cortain char- 
acteristics exactly similar to the distribution of bridewealth 
among the kinsmen of the bride, but this does not apply to 
the whole. In the first place some of the cattle are claimed 
by the Leopard-Skin Chief (lavar kwac), the traditional 
arbitrator who conducts the hostile parties through the 
negotiations. Some are in the nature of fees, others are 
sactificed and have a ritual significance which covers both 
sides, not only that of the dead man, Others are set aside 
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for his immediate kinsmen on a conventional pattern, as 
in marriage, while the remainder are reserved to marry the 
wife for the decessed. 

T quote examples from the Wester Nuer where che 
indemnity has always remained at che higher rate, because 
elsewhere in the Zeraf Valley, Lou and Eastern Jikany, 
where the number was reduced to 20, the pattern is 0 
longer followed. 


see NUER 
Initial Payments tothe LeopardSkin Chief and Sacrifices 

Rusa riem, the “bull calf of blood’ and yong kwwac, the ‘cow of 
the leopard shin,’ to the Leopard-Skin Chief a fees?, 

‘Rusath muon, the "bull calf of the earth,’ given to the man who 
buried the deceased, and ruath jyup, the ‘bul elf of cuttin," given, 
to the gwan buthn! ofthe deceased, who isa senior representative of 
a collateral lineage, 

Tha kethe, the ‘ox of the liver,’ and tt ghok, the ‘bull of the 
herd,’ which ae sacrificed duing the proceedings. Other sacrifices, 
which are sometimes numerous, are not counted as part of the 
indemnity. 

‘Total 6. 


Portions Disributed among the Deceased's Kinsmen 
father (quan), a cow and a calf. 
‘To his mother (man), a cow and cow calf, 

To his paternal uncle (guanlen), a cow. 

‘To his maternal uncle far), a cow. 

Since, asin bridewealth-distibution, the ghok man, the mother's 
Beran are considered to belong to the paternal lineage and will 

inherited by one of her sons, in other words a uterine brother of 
the dead man, five of these cattle are eld on the father's side and 
only one ges othe mother fal, 

oral 6. 

‘This leaves a total of 28 which will be used by the dead man’s 
hair to marry a ‘Ghost-Wite' (ik jooke) to his name. Should there 
'oe insufficient to do so, they will be kept until the increase provides 
the curent bridewealth, 


To his 
bp 








UL NUER 
‘Among the Bul Nuer, the initial payments are the same, as 
elsewhere in Nuctland, though the Leopard-Skin Chief sometimes 
claims higher fes, but the portions given to the dead man’s kinsmen 
. In addition to those mentioned among the Leck Nuer, 

a distinction is made between paternal uncles, the father’s brother by 
the same mother (gwanlen mande) and his brother by a different 
mother (nfo gand): each, gets a cow, The matemal uncles 
(oar mand and nt gun) are simi iingishe, each geting 
fone cow, In addition the maternal and paternal aunts (wae and man= 
len) get cow each, and if they are married, this portion goes to their 
gra og Elan odie Hoege Sr of wich ee ha 
involved. These are token payments, but reciprocal payments may 
be expected ata later date should the dead mat’s lineage themscves 
be called upon to provide bloodwealth owing to the action of one 
‘of their number, and past payments of this sort will be quoted in 
fature generations when the call for assistance is raised. The remain« 
‘ng 24 cattle are likewise set aside to provide a wife for the deceased. 


Sineé between 20 and 30 head of cattle appears to be the 
average bridewealth in these days, the fulfilment of these 
claims without modification in areas where the indemnit 
vwas limited to 20 only would reduce the remaining 
to absurdly low numbers, eight if the Leck system and only 
four ifthe Bul system were followed. Its therefore under~ 
standable that those Nuer living east of the Nile, among 
‘whom the bloodwealth was reduced to 20 and only raised 
again to 40 in 1945, should no longer meet all these claims, 
Zoogh the inical’ payments are everywhere much the 
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same, In most instances, however, at least one cow will be 
paid to the maternal uncle, the remainder being in any case 
the concem of the paternal side. 

Professor Evans-Pritchard aso says: ‘tis worthy of note 
thae the rate of bloodwealeh has fallen in recent times to 
about the same level as the rate of bridewealth, Nucr see 
the similarity, for I have heard them complain that the 
government was atempring to fix Bloodweath with 

ing bridewealth at the same rate, whereas what the one 
is the other should be’ (op. cit, p. 98). Bridewealth has in 
fact fluctuated according to the conditions of the herds, and 
official intervention in this sphere, though sometimes con 
templated, has never been effective and often much resented 
by the Naer. Irs however, worthwhile noting here some 
of the effects of raising bloodwealth to the higher and 
traditional rate of 40 head of cattle in those areas where ic 
had previously been reduced t0 20. 

Bloodwealth was standardized throughout Nuerland in 
1945. In the absence of a body of public opinion opposed to 
violence and bloodshed as such, ic was felt that this action 
right provide a greater deterrent, More remotely related 
persons would be called in to subscribe and a wider number 
of persons would be actively and materially concerned, Ido 
not propose to comment on the decision, The argument 
is itself a doubeful one because in just chat region (Western 
‘Nuer District) where the indemnity remained at the higher 
rate, the incidence of homicide was generally much more 
common. It s, however, of interest t0 note that che ruling 
‘was alleged co have caused an increase in the number of 
cattle paid as bridewealth, especially in Eastern Nuer Dis 
trict, though such statements are without the support of 
actual examples. In the Nuer bridewealth system, certain 
sinimum claims must be met to make a marriage legal and 
ie is che less important claims which are dropped when 
bridewealch reaches its lower limits, and the more distant 
claims are now rately even made3. The Nuer argument is 
therefore that since more distanc kinsmen must necessarily 
be brought into the orbit of bloodwealth claims, chey are 
entitled to press more vigorously their corresponding and 
equally remote claims in the bridewealth system. We hear 
oe rlacance to “beak mer sever kinship tlconahip,¢ 
with, as a natural corollary,'an increase in claims which 
come before the courts. I'do not propose to discuss the 
subject of litigation in the Nuer courts and the growit 
cadobviouily undesirable tendency ro bring matress, which 
were formerly the concern of the most intimate personal 
relationships, for official arbitration and judgment. I rather 
doubt whether an increase in litigation was che actual and 
immediate effect of the decision to raise bloodwealth, but 
swhat is interesting is that the Nuet should think it so and 
that an increase in bridewealth claims should be regarded 
4 the natural outcome of the change. 
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* Murder by unfair means, known as biem in Nuer, is not only 
considered with horror, but is also exceptionally rare in fact. Legally 
the distinction is between ‘murder’ and ‘culpable homicide not 
amounting to murder’ as defined in the Sudan Penal Code. 
2 There is also a yong kweini or yore jal, the ‘cow of the journey,” 
paid to the Leopard-Skin Chief for his services in going backwards 
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Sonus asi acer rear iteos 
wedi epee eater 

3 I do not refer here to the lesser gifts (thanypiny) which may 
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ster wih he rid pf ser ncn, The ad 
sy to cattle clans (arr) and he Boundary i naturally eaced 
she deen ere, 

‘Sometimes publidy performed with accompanying rts. Ia 
certain circumstances ths ay aso rermove the bart intrmariage. 








SHORTER NOTES 


Second Social Anthropology Seminar in East Africa. Com 
imunicated by Dr. J.J. Maquet, Head of the LRS.A.C. 
Research Cente for ike Territory of Ruanda-Urun 

Under the auspices of the Institue pour la Recherche 

Scientifique en Afrique Centrale (LRS.A.C,) and the East 

African Institute of Social Research, the second seminar devoted 

to anthropological research on cultures and societies of the 

‘eastern part of the African continent was held from 16 to ar July, 

1951, at the LR.S.A.C. research centre for the Territory of 

Ruanda-Urundi ae Astida, The firs seminar had eaken place at 

‘Kampala in Uganda in December, 1950. 

Professor L. van den Berghe, Director of LR.S.A.C., was 
chairman for che inaugural seston, Dr. Audeey I. Richards, 
Director of the East Affican Institute of Social Research, made a 
report on the researches undertaken by her Institute during the 
past six months and on the work in progress. Similar reports on 
the anthropological activities of LR.S.A.C., of the Tanganyika 
Territory Sociological Research Branch and the West African 
Institute of Social and Economic Research were submitted 
respectively by De. J. J. Maquet, Mr. H. A. Fosbrooke and 
Mr. D. N. Leich. 

During the rr sessions of the Seminar the two main subjects 
treated and discussed were the structure of kinship groups and 
the bases of political authority. About 30 specialists, most of 
them working in the field, took part in the sessions of the con 
feret irs. P. Reining, Mr. and Mrs. A. Harris, Mr. and. 
Mrs. B. N. Winter, Mr. and Mrs, J. Sherer, Mr, and Mrs. G. E. 
Goldchorpe, Mr. and Mrs. P. Gulliver, Messrs. L. A. Fallers, 
A, Southall, B. K. Taylor and A. Low, all associated with che 
East African Institute of Social Research; Messrs. V. Neessen, 
E, Finoulst, G. De Clereq, A. Kagame, J. Hiernaux, attached to 
LR.S.A.C.; Messrs. L. Delcourt, G. Schmit, F. Corbisier, of the 
Belgian Administrative Services in Aftica; Mr. G. Wilson of the 
‘Tanganyika Tercitory Sociological Department. Mrs. M. Fallers 
and the Mises J. Forte and D. Canneel acted as secretaries. 


















































‘The Frequency of the Kidd Blood-Group Antigen in 
‘Afvicans, By Elizaberh W. Ikin and A. E. Mourant, 

QA, Blood Group Reference Laboratory, Lister Institute, London 
Nearly every known blood-group antigen shows 
variations in frequency which are of anthropological value. One of 
the more recent discoveries, the Duffy antigen, has very wide 


variations (A. M. Pantin and P. C. Junqucira, ‘Blood Groups of 
Brazilian Indi Jature, Vol. CLXVIL (1951), p. 998) and it 
wwas therefore of interest €o find out whether the even more re~ 
cently recognized Kidd antigen (F. H. Allen, L. K, Diamond and 
B, Niedziela, ‘A New Blood-Group Antigen,’ Nature, Vol. 
CLXVI (1951), p. 482), behaved similarly. Among white Ameri- 
cans 77 per cent. ae found to give postive reactions with the anti~ 
Kidd serum. 

‘A total number of 105 Afticans have been tested with an anti~ 
Kidd (or"antifk) serum, comprising 20 Luo from Kenya, 17 
Jal (Ganawari) from the Jos Plateau of Nigeria and 68 Southern 
‘Nigerians, mainly Ibo and Yoruba, One Luo, one Jal and three 
Southern Nigerians were found to be negative, and all the others 
positive. The overall percentage of positives is thus approximately 
9s. 

‘The frequencies of the two allelomorphic genes of the Kidd 
genetical system, Jet and Jhb, have been calculated from these 
observations for Americans and Africans and are as follows: 











Jha kb 
White Americans 477533 
Afticans 78s ont 


‘The difference between the two populationsis highly significant 
statistically and i, incidentally, in che opposite direction from that 
Which occurs for the Duffy blood groups. As soon as adequate 
supplies of serum become available ic is important thac other 
populations should be tested for the Kidd antigen. 

‘We should like o chank Drs. N. A. Baenicot andj. P. Harrison 
for sending. the blood sampies from Nigeria, and Captain 
TLH.C. Allison for those fom Kenya, Fuller reports on the 
blood groups of these samples will be published elsewhere. 


‘The Finding of the Sickle-cell Trait in ‘Pre-Dravidians’ 
of Southern India, By H. Lehmann, M.D., and Marie 
DSH Cutbush, B.S, 

Sickling of red cells, formerly known only in persons 
of probable African origin, has been found in 16 out of x91 
Badagas, 2 out of 6o Todas and 11 out of 31 Irulas, bue noe in 
“443 ‘Dravidians’ Ie is suggested that the trait entered Africa 


from Asia. A detiled account is in the press (Brit. Med. J., 
February, 1952). 


REVIEWS 
GENERAL 


Genetics and the Races of Man, By William C. Boyd. Boston, 
2 G “Mass, (Little, Brown) (U.K.: Blackwell, Oxford), 1950. 


Pp, suit 453, Pre Lx 108. 
Fin order to write a book on the genetical aspects of 
anthropology. an author needs to be qualified in serology, in 
netics and in anthropology. Dr. W. C. Boyd is one of the world’s 
feading serologists; he is highly competent geneticist; he is also 
an outstanding anthropologist—but he is an anthropologist with 3 
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diference, and thecin lis such ofthe value of hit conclusions. 
Had he received an orthodox training, in physical anthropology 
his views might have been received with the suspicion either that 
hie had tried to force the genetical evidence into the classical channels 
cor that in order to avoid that pitfall he had unduly stressed the differ- 
fences between the two types of evidence. In fact, Dr. Boyd has 
‘devoted much of his life to genetical and especially to serological 
surveys of mankind and his anthropology is unequivocally the 
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anthropology of the blood groups and other genetically simple 
hase Anchropologss my dgoe 2 tothe relative weights 
to be attached to these characters and to the orthodox anthro~ 
pometric feacues, but at least, if they find their favourite metric 
Correlations borne out by the author's conclusions, they cannot 
then doubt the independence of the two lines of evidence. The 
auth ag made ut «very arog and pea ex for the 
acceptance of simple genetical characters as being the most import= 
fn eters forthe phys elasfaton of mankind. This case will 
bbe accepted by anthropologists, if at all, only with many reserva- 
sions, but all of them ought ¢o give i a hearing, and this they 
canoe do more agreeably than through the pages of this book. 

“The author begins by discussing the aims of chose who would 
elasy mankind, and the methods which they adopt, Th ander 
Iying aim of the’ physical anthropologist i to trace the history o} 
thethuman rae He mus therefore wie characters which are heed 
tary, sind which are as litle affected a8 possible by those influences, 
such a8 natural selection, which modify the genetical characteristics 
ff the race, as well as by those environmental influences which 
modify the expression inthe individual of his genetical constitution, 
Teis also desirable thatthe characters should be genet 
that the precize mechanism of their inheritance may 
‘Upon these criteria the blood groups must be accepted as among 
the most fl data of anthropology, 

"The main account of genetical theory is condensed into a single 
chapter whichis very deny writen apatfom the ovrcondesed 
and obscure description of crossing-over. A number of chapters 
follow on the application of genetics to haman popolatony and 
their developmen, leading up to one on ‘the concept of race.’ The 
author defines « human race as ‘a population which differs signifi- 
‘antly from other human populations in regard to the frequency of 
‘one or more ofthe genes it possesses.’ He admits that there must be 
an arbitrary choice of that ‘constellation’ of genetical characters, 
‘which shal be used to define races. 

‘A number of chapters follow on the blood groups and their 
detailed application to human clasification. ‘The book does not, 
however, pretend to be a complete compendium of the known 
facts of serological anthropology. ‘There ate two further chapters 
fon other genetical characters of actual ot potential clasificatory 
value snd finally two chapters ofa more speculative nacre than the 
rest ofthe book on ‘Man's Past’ and ' Man's Future’ The book con= 
cludes with a number of valuable appendices on statistical methods. 

‘This work can be recommended, as an authoritative treatise, to 
{i anthropologists, gents and serologis who are ined 
in the application of blood groups to anthropology. It will also 
appeal toa much wider ds of renders with a general nee in 
fields of active scientific advance. That of blood group anthropology 
{sone in which many important discoveries are to be expected in 
the next few years, and no better introduction is avaiable than 
Dr. Boyd's book. ‘A. E, MOURANT. 


Introduction to a Science of Mythology: The Myth of the 
Divine Child and the Mysteries of Eleusis. 
27 6.6. Jung and C. Kerbry, translated by R. F.C. ‘ul 
Landon” (Routledge & Kegan Paul), 1981. Pp. 290, $ plates. 
Price as. 

‘This is a dificult book, for parts of it are in the language of 
psycho-analysts; and mythology itself ‘is matter, like music 
and poetry, on which no opinion is posible, unless one already 
has areal feeling for these things"; so completely ali ‘ 
have ‘lost our immeeiate feeling forthe great reali 
that ths new and recondite approach is necesary. Briey mm 
is here equivalent to ‘allegory,’ a comfortable Greck word 
saying one thing and meaning another. Kerényi has already done 
fomething for thi scence of mythology’ in Die aie Religion 
(1942), Apollo (1943) and otfier studies, Jung needs no introduction; 
only, a6 usual, an interpreter. 

'A! Kerény's Prolegomena admit (p. 3), ‘we find ourselves closer 
to various kinds of mysticism than to mythology.” His Primordial 
(Child in Primordial Times’ illustrates this ‘mythological’ outlook 
and method, ‘Greek mythology never express any biographical 
clement or phase of ie, but always the nature or essence of the god.” 
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‘Why then devote this essay to Greek child gods? Kerény’s explana 
tion is not very clear, and Greek mythologiss did take pains to 
show how, though not wen, the child god tured into the macure 
god. Examples of ‘child gods are Apollo, Hermes, Dionysus, Pan, 
and their counterparts in Finland, India and elsewhere. But Zeus 
too ‘was a divine child before he became the “father of gods and 
‘men,”” and Apollo and Hermes grew up sufficiently to have copious 
offipring. The theory of mythology breaks down on the hard 
facts of the classical dictionary, and young gods must be judged 
“historically” (p. 39). There i alo. the hermaphrodite aspect: 
‘ehe reerudescence of the bisexual Primordial Child in seculatized 
for? Yes: it isa dificult Book ase 

Jung follows with a ‘Psychology of the Child Archetype,’ ‘no 
stall Venture in view of the great significance of the child moxif in 
mythology” (p.97)- Myths. are ‘involuntary statoments about 
unconscious psychic happening’ (p. 130), They are the mental 
life of the primitive tribe’ (p. 104) and moreover are ‘inherited.’ 
“All we can do isto circumscribe and give an approximate descrip 
tion of an ultinate core of meaning. The ultimate meaning of this 
nucleus was never conscious, and never will be.’ But there is much 
to write about it. 

Kerényi then examines the Greck Kore the maiden goddess whom 
he claims also as mother goddess, and recognizes in Athena, Artemis, 
and Hecate, as well as in Persephone at Eleuss. This study keeps 
closer to the Greek material, which is copious; but there are Indo= 
nein Koa, Though the Gorgon Erinys and Plena brought 
{nto the story, the reconstruction ofthe ritual at Eleuss is on familiar 
lines; but that is archeology, not mythology. For the rest the 
reader may follow Kerényi's advice (p. 214) ‘to count itamong those 
things of which there ace sl great many forall men, hate does 
not understanc 

Jang prefaces “The Psychological Aspect ofthe Kore’ with some 
remarks of a gencfal nature (p. 217): ‘As soon as one ties to 
abstract the "real essence” of the picture, the whole thing becomes, 
shady and indistinet,’ How true here! But (p. 226) 
clear to the psychologist what cathartic and at 
rejuvenating effects must flow from the Demeter cult into the 
feminine psyche, and what a lack of psychic hygiene characterizes, 
our culture which no longer knows the kind of wholesome ex- 
perience afforded by Eleusinian emotions.” Examples of such ex= 

criences follow, not all obviously Eleusinian (p. 239). One would, 

ever, lke to know how, if as Jung concludes (243), 
ter-Kore exists on the plane of mother-daught 
whichis alien to man, and shuts him out the Eleusinian mysteries 
were as open fo mich as to Women—one of those hard bumps 
which psychological theories are liable to encounter. 

Finally in Kerényi's Epilegomena about the ‘miracle of Eleusis,’ 
the ‘basic identity of mother and daughter’ (p. 149) is ‘based on. 
paychic reality.” Archeological reality, however, shows two 
fRoddesses at Eleusis, not one. The queer and unique dedication to 
"Demeter, maiden and (mature) woman’ (p. 253), comes from the. 
shrine of Isis in Delos, and is a8 significant as would be a cult of 
"Mary Maid and Wife” in Chicago. Even the ‘science of myth= 
logy’ needs some sense of proportion, But we end here (p. 255), 
With the mace” of Hew ifthore wat one, which i not 
proved.’ Kerényi compares the sinnual miracle of St. Januarius. 
‘Wel, weil! JOHN L: MYRES 
























































Die Heilige Hinterecke im Hauskult der Vélker Nordost- 
‘europas und Nordasiens. By Gustay Rink, FF Con 
LS riltons No". Hebi, 1949. Pp. 246, 6 Te, 
Price 150 mk 
I has been pointed out before that in Bastern Burope the dining 
table and not the hearth isthe social centre. Mr. Rink, with his 
knowledge of Slavonic languages and his experience as fieldworker 
in Esthonian villages, was well equipped to probe deeper and to 
prove that the table i merely of secondary imporance. OF primary 
Importance isthe ‘fat-end comet’ of the living room in which the 
table stands between two benches, below the crucifix, the icons or 
the shelf with the Pontes. The author calls eis particular comer 
“acted andofficial’ in contrat tothe ‘private’ side usually diagonally 
situated opposite with the stove and the family bed, His further 
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statement that ‘the sacred comer’ is the ‘male’ domain and the 
“private side” the ‘female? domain is substantiated by a number of 
relevant taboos. Mr, Rink attributes these taboos as well 38 the 
“sacred” character of the far-end comer to the once general 
‘ence ofa ‘ritual backdoor’ which led to the place of worship outside 
the living quarters, Nowadays the ‘ritual backdoor” can only be 
found in some parts of Northern Eurasia. 

‘The dying members of the family are laid in the ‘sacred corner" 
and here the food for the souls of the departed is placed. Hered 
ancestors’ blessings are invoked for a plentiful harvest, inerease 
cattle and success in hunting. The suered cornice’ is furthermore the 
chosen place for the Shaman. In the chapter on the agricultural rites 
Which are performed in the ‘sacred comer’ the author docs not 
indulge in a certain modem tendency to rationalize agricultural 
belief. He divides the Penates of the Northern Eurasians into two 
sroups, one of them belonging to the menfolk and the other to the 
women. Some household gods represent ancestral spirits; others 
consist of parts of animals which are important for a hunting com 
munity, .g. the hides of bears, wolves or hates. In some cates the 
author found it impossible to differentiate between the cults of 
animals and household gods. 

This book is a valuable contribution towards the literature on. 
the interplay between material culture, social order and religious 
belief. E, ETTLINGER, 

















Social Evolution. By V. Gordon Childe, London (Watts), 1951. 
Ppa sii, 184, Price 10s. 64, 

29 ‘This book embodies Professor Childe’s Josiah Mason 
Lectures, and is an attempt to summarize What has been 

learnt from archeology, and in particular from excavation, of 

the development of social institutions in Europe and the Near 

East. 


Professor Childe is indignant withthe diffsionists for saying that 
savages never invent or discover anything, and maintains that if 
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that is so then ‘civilization must be a miracle, the result of super- 
natural intervention’ (p. 13), He seems not to realize that the 
question is one of evidence, Theorists often assume that savages are 

1g independently to- 
but ethnographers never report their doing s0. 
‘We can surly state what seem to us to be faets about the present 
withoue being accused of making assumptions about the remote 
past. And Professor Childe, whom we soon find to be himself a 
thoroughgoing diffusionist, does not claim to go back to the begin= 
nings of things. He thinks, itis tru, that portery may have been 
invented ‘somewhere near Denmark’ independently ofits invention 
in Hither Asia (p. 79), but apart from this he seems not to credit the 
carly Europeans with any inventions or discoveries. ‘Their rural 
‘economy was ‘based on exotic cereals and exotic sheep,” theie 
metallurgy was ‘borrowed and adapted from the Eastern Me 
teranean (16), and soon In fat they sem ohavediered ite 
fom modem savages. Egyptian culture, in very carly times, was 
influenced from Mesopotamia (p. 140). The earliest inhabitants of 
Mesopotamia of whom we have any certain knowledge were 
“sedentary farmers acquainted with metal’ (p. 149). Where then 
are the beginnings of technology? 

"The facts concerning the evolution of social organization are no 
dlearer. We may conclude from the evidence of burials that certain 
‘early societies at certain times had divine kings, or aristocracies, ot 
neither, but there is nothing to show which ofthese inthe context, 
is the most highly developed. Burials tell something of beliefs in an 
aerlifs, and the litle we ean learn of ety religion must be derived 
from them and from a few figurines. We can learn from archeology 
something, not very certainly, of the development of agriculture and 
trade, but of customs, laws, administration and social organization 
generally we can Tears, with the very limited exceptions just men 
tioned, nothing a 

Professor Childe’ book isa useful summary of the facts, but there 
is nothing in it to justify ies tte RAGLAN 
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Catalogue Général des Antiquités Egyptiennes du Musée du 
Care, Nos, jaot-dptsa, nteumente de Mslgue 
JO. Britt itiononn Car iap. Py. 306,16 ples, ond 


st figs 

‘Thoughtful musicologist, particularly those who are interested 
in musi instrament and thee Noy, mut have often reamed 
cf an ideal catalogue of the musical instruments of Egyptian 
antiquity. Now their dream has come true, for in his great work 
‘Hans Hickmann has portrayed, described and cla 
‘ofa snusical nature, or which could conceivably be connected 
the practice of music, which is contained in the Royal Egyptian 
Museum at Cairo. 

Im his preface Hickman makes it clear that his definition of a 
‘musical instrument is wide enough to permit him to admit to his 
‘catalogue many objects which, to most musicians, might not appeat 
to merit that distinction. But after a litle reflection they will be 
convinced that Hickman is right in including the numerous types 
of rudimentary instruments of percussion, such as rattles, and also 
‘earthenware replicas of horns which have been hitherto'regarded 
merely as ‘votive objects,’ for he is not only following the practice 
of the modem musicologist, but also that of the contemporary 
fnthropologitt, who must inevitably find much that is of interest 
Sd value toh in the work. 

‘The plan of the catalogue is simple and straightforward, the 
‘method of classification following broadly that laid down by Curt 
Sachs in his well-known Handbuch des, Musiknsramentenkunde 
(Leipzig, 1930). The four sections into which the Egyptian instru- 
‘ments are divided, according to the manner in which sound is pro- 
duced from them, are Idiophones, Membranophones, Aerophones 
‘and Cordophones, each of these sections being. subdivided into 
‘Various classes of instrument, and the instruments in these clases 
being themselves grouped in accordance with differences in form. 
Each section is prefaced by a definition of the type of instrument 
embraced in it, many of these definitions following those of André 
‘Schaeffiner in his L’Origine des Instruments de Musique (Pais, 1936). 
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Bach sub-scetion is likewise prefaced by a general description of the 
{instruments contained in it, the names of the various types being 

iven not only in French, but alo in English, Getman and Arabic. 
Every instrument, and every fragment of an instrument, is described 
with’ meticulous’ accuracy by Hickman, and every possible 
‘measurement of each specimen is also given by him. These descrip= 

ions, together with the measurements and the superb photo- 

graphic plates, enable the student to understand the instruments to 
fn extent that few might achieve by viewing them in the Museum 
ie To thee detail Hicknann has added he provenance and the 
date of each specimen when known, and the bibliography relating 
fo ity and whenever & hieoglyphic insrption appear upon 4 
specimen it has been carefully photographed, printed in the text, 
and interpreted. 

“The plites deserve special consideration. There are no fewer than 
116 of them, many comprising several photographs; and they not 
only illustrate every complete musical instrument in the Museum, 
‘but even fragments such as scraps of drumheads and of the thongs 
‘wich once secured them to the shells. In most eases the instruments 
have been photographed from more than one point of view, $0 
that che reader can easily obtain a clear idea of their true nature. 

“The section which deals with Idiophones is very extensive, includ 
ing a it does every form of percussion sick,’ castanets, cymbals and 
crotales, large and small bells, ratles and sistra, The subsection, 
devoted to the sista is particularly comprehensive, for it consists of 
30 pages of text and is illustrated by 27 plates, 

‘The Membranophones are represented in the Cairo Museum 
only by drums and tambourines, the former being of the familiar 
barrel shape, and the latter both rectangular and circular. But 
‘Hickmann's descriptions of the specimens are so detailed chat in all 
cases a new light is thrown upon them, and the methods of con- 
struction used in their manufacture and the manner in which they 
‘were played ate clearly revealed. 

Teis, however, inthe section which treats of Acrophones that the 
reader fally realizes Hickmann’s thoroughness, These aetophones 
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comprise what one may describe asthe Ancient Egyptian ‘wood 
wind” and “bras The fomer includes instruments ofthe “ut! 
type, particularly the ‘oblique’ flutes blown across one end, single 
shi doublexed asteunsents which ae, acoeding to Hickman, of 
the oboe and clarinet type, and trumpets. Detailed measurements 
are given of all the specimens in this section; so detailed, in fat, 
that it would be posible for anyone who ‘wished to carry out 
practical experiments to construct facsimiles of them. 

‘But although Hickmann has messured the position and dimen 
sions of the finger holes of every ‘wood-wind” instrument, he has 
been wise enough to avoid speculating as to the probable scales 
which were played upon them. Any experienced ‘wood-wind’ 

layer knows that, even today, many notes are modified in pitch 

‘varying the wind pressure, By ‘rossfingering,' by more ot less 
losing the embouchure (in the case of futes), and by ‘lipping® the 
eed (i the case of reed-blown instruments); ind he finds it dificult 
to understand the attitude of the musicologist who endeavours to 
deduce the scales used by musicians of bygone ages by an examing~ 
tion of the physical properties of the instruments. On the contrary, 
Hickman shows us that such modifications of pitch were used by 
the Ancient Egyptians, for in one box of six ‘oboes" he found a 
fragment ofa resinous substance which had been obviously used for 
adjusting pitch, since on one instrument some of it was stil adhering 
toa finger hole, Arguing fom these facts Hickmann has even dared 
to suggest that the Ancient Egyptians had an idea of modality as 
well as of the principles of tuning and of transposition 

feel, however, that itis dangerous to apply the terms ‘oboe" and 
‘eatine® (a apte ofthe ie ofthese terms by Curt Sach) to aay 
‘musical instruments of such antiquity; for, although in them sounds 
‘may have been produced by precursors of the reeds now uscd in 
the obve and clarinet, those precursors were of a very rudimentary 
nature, if not actually radically different from their present-day 
descendants, The Egyptian double-teed instrument was sounded by 
a vibrating reed consisting of a short piece of straw, the opposite 
sides of which wero brought together by being pinched by the lips 
of the player. Te may ot may not ave been semua ‘double and 
‘oat ikely was not No acual straw feed prepared for ute has been 
dlscovered, but several straws from which wich 2eeds might be 
sade have been found in association with instruments. A similar 
reed was used on the Greck aulos, but it was certainly not a truc 
oboe reed, 

‘The two trumpets which are described in the Catalogue were 
both discovered in the tomb of Tut-ankh-amen. They have man 
points of interest, not the least being the simple embouchure whic 
consisted ofa small tube fitted in and secured to the narrow end of 
the instrument, and provided with a ring which served to support 
the lips of the player. One of these trumpets is made of silver and 
the other of bronze, The former i slightly bent, the latter perfectly 
straight, Hickman considers that the curvature ofthe silver instrux 
rent was probably due to accident. I would suggest a different 
reason. Both trumpets are furnished with wooden ‘cores" which 
exactly fitthei respective bores, and which may have been intended 
to protec the instruments from accidental damage when in position, 
Bat while the wooden core of the bronze trumpet is perfect 
straight, that ofthe silver one is slightly bent like the trumpet itself. 
Had the silver trumpet met with an accident while the core was 
inside it, the core would have prevented bending from taking place; 
whereas had the datnage occmed when the core was outside, the 
presumably straight core could not have been readily replaced in 
the instrument, I would suggest that these trumpets were specially 
made for the burial of the Pharaoh, like so many of the object 
which were found in the tomb, and that, in the case of the silver 
instrument, the wood from which the core was fashioned had not 
been filly’ seasoned, and consequently warped in the course of 
time, causing the silver tube to bend with it, and to remain bent 












































y. 
‘The Acrophone section of the Catalogue also includes descrip 
tions of « number of objects made inthe form of horns and trum— 
pets, frequently in terracotta. Hickmann draws attention to the 
symbolical use which was made of these ‘rhytons,” and at the same 
‘time puts forward evidence which suggests that they were occasion 
ally put to actual musical use. 
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‘The section devoted to Cordophones includes Iyres, kithara, 
utes and harps. The descriptions of these instruments arc as detailed 
as those of all other specimens in the Catalogue, Onc example 
alone will sufice to illastrate this, the clear exposition of the manner 
in which the strings of many of these instruments were tightened, 
namely, by means of a knot of suitable material, such as papyrus 
fibre, which adhered by friction when turned round the "yoke" or 
crossbar of the instrumtent, and to which the string was secured 
‘This method, familia to those who have studied primitive African 
stringed instraments, explains not only the method of tuning the 
Egyptian Iyres, but also that of the Ancient Greeks, which has long 
Beata purl fo esc sd 

is great Catalogue makes the musical antiquarian hope against 
hhope that it may be followed by another in which all specimens of 
‘Ancient Egyptian musica instruments not now in Egypt may be 
imilaely dealt with, Hickman has already done this forthe cymbals 
jn a special monograph; will he be able to do it for the other 
fnstruments? PERCIVAL R, KIRBY 














Olduvai Gorge: A Report of the Evolution of the Handaxe 
3] Culture in Beds TIV. By L. S.B, Leakey. CUP, 1931. 


Pp. 163, 38 plats, 63 figs, 2 maps Price £2 
"this book summaries the older Work of Hans Reck 
and the more recent rescarches of Leakey, with a report on the 
alontology by-A. Tindale Hopwood and a note by D. G. Mac~ 
Ties Stictly speaking, this i not the repor of several saxon 
excavation on a site, bur rather a treatise showing the develo 
‘of the handaxe from the four levels, as the subtitle states, 

‘Leakey divides the handaxes from the four beds into eleven 
evolutionary stages, starting from Abbevillan culture in Bed {to a 
fairly developed Achculian at the top of Bed IV. The value of 
Oldivat lies in the facts that the fauna is well preserved and that 
some climatic evidence can be drawn from the deposits. In brief, 
Bed I contained a pebble culture which is now generally known at 
Oldowan; although this bed is divisible stratigraphically into four 
there is no change in the industry, except at the very top. The top of 
Bed I and the lower part of Bed I produced simple handaxes of 
carly Abbevillian type (Stage 1). These continue to develop up to 
Stage Il through Bed I, In Stage IV there ae signs thatthe 'ylin« 
drical hammer" has not yet appeared, though according to Leakey 
the form of the handaxes is more Acheulian than Abbevillin. This 
hi clases asa transition period, and begins the Acheulian series with 
Seage V, which, although also at the junction of Beds Il and Mi 
scrap higher than thowe of Sage IV. Cleavers occu in 
Bed Ill; Leakey points out that their presence cannot be ruled out 
in Bed if, hough none were found in situ, It seems possible in view 
of the marked advance in development in tool types in Bed Il that 
there may be a break in the sequence. From then on the develop 
sent continues to the top of Bed TV. In view of the material from 
Olorgeslie it scems likely that with these two sites we will have & 
sequence unique not only in Afica but anywhere. 

jopwood's study of the fauna leads him to the conclusion that 
the material represents a single unit in sll four beds and is Middle 
Pleistocene in date, in spite of the rather archaic aspect of some of 
the species, for example Deinotherium, Leakey and Macinnes 
hhowever ate inclined to consider that Bed Ill represents a break in 
the sequence, and represents a dry phase between two wet. In view 
of the composition of the beds they are probably right. 

‘The development of handaxes from pebble cultures also occurs 
{in South Africa and in the Rhodesias, but in neither ofthese areas has 
it been possible to make so minute a sub-division and it seems that 
the Olduvai-Olorgesalie will be the type series for most of southern 
‘Aftica. Leakey also deals with Reck’s claim for the burial in Bed I 
and points out thatthe evidence is now cleat that this isan intrusive 
Dural later than Bed IV. 

Tt is perhaps unreasonable to criticize what isin fact a well pro- 
duced and very welcome publication, but three small deficiencies 
are noticeable: the ack of a drawn section to supplement the photo- 
grap the plat at the end showing the development would have 

een clearer iF it had been drawn; and it would have been helpful 
if the various stages had been indicated on the plates. 
J. WAECHTER, 
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Excavations at the Njoro River Cave: Stone Age Cremated 
spr Butlals in Kenya Colony. By M.D. aul 1. S. B. 
32 Leakey, Oxford (Clarendon Pres i asocation with RA), 
1950. Bp. iv, 78, 14 plates, 23 fext figs 2 folders and mu 

Pg esd ea tesa : pees % 

rand Mrs, Leakey have given usin eis report a very complete 
and well documented account of thet excavation in 1936 of bara 
cave situated on the banks of the Njoro River in the Kenya Rift 
Valley not fr from Lake Naku, 

na foreword Profesor Le Gros Clark very rightly pays tribute 
to the very important and indefatigable work that has been carried 
‘out in East Africa over a number of years by Dr. and Mis, Leakey. 
‘The systematic method of excavation, preservation and analysis of 
the results in this present work is indeed a model forall of us who 
‘work in the African field to emulate, 

‘The Report is divided into two parts: Pare T deals with the 
sdscripcion ofthe archeological remains and is by Mary Leakey. In 
Pare ID, Leakey deals with the human erania and thei significance, 
‘The conclusions reached are summatized by both authors jointly fi 
4 final section. Once again the text is fully supported by photo- 















‘graphs and line drawings from the pen of Mrs. Leakey, There are 
also special reports on the stone beads by the late Horace Beck and 
fon the basketry fragments by Mrs, A. H, Quiggin, 


‘The site consists of a large rock shelter from the west 
which extends a low narrow cave, while at the eastern 
shallow cave which exhibits pick marks suggest 
part artificially cut, The river here flows through a small gorgs 
within the forest. The original floor ofthe shelter is ata height of 
not more than § feet above the level of the river, while the over~ 
lying deposit which contained the burs averaged 3} to 4 fet in 
thickness and rested directly on the rock floor. This shelter is not an 
isolated occurrence, but is one of several found in the valley at 
approximately the same height above the river and used for the 
same purpose of communal burial, Theie height above the river 
gives a clue to the date of the overlying deposit. The burials are 
dated by the authors to after the maximum of the Nakuran Wee 
Phase as ifthey had been in position prior to this wee period the rise 
fn water level in such a narrow gorge, a rise which caused Lake 
[Nakuru to reach a height of 145 feet above its present level, must 
surely have flooded the shelter, This gives a lower date of -85 
or rather ~$50 B.¢. on Brooks's latest figures. No definite evi 
is forthcoming a3 fo the upper date for the 
the deposit and the existence of organic ren 
nut beads leads the authors to consider that the culture represented 
at Njoro is comparatively late and may indicate the survival of a 
Stone Age people into recent times. The presence of the stone beads 
nd the fac thata similar stone bead, found previously ina Gumban 
B site east of Lake Nakuru, was associated with an undoubtedly 
imported faience bead, also points to a time when ‘foreign ine 
AAuences’ were being felt in the Kenya Rif. 

‘The culture brought to light includes many features previously 
known in the Mesolithic and Neolithic of East Africa. but there are 
also several very interesting and new features. The two most 
{important are the practice of a primitive form of cremation, and the 
presence of the semi-precious stone beads and pendants 

Cremated burials of about 80 individuals were found. Some of 
theie appear to be intact, but in most instances the burials are 
fragmentary and scattered and itis apparent that the earlier inter= 
iments were disturbed and dug into in order to make room for the 
later ones. Careful and systematic excavation has elicited the method 
of cremation adopred, Before cremation a body was wrapped 
perhaps in a skin blanket or kaross and bound with plated fibre 
ope into a contracted or ultra-contracted position. Necklaces and 
fother omamnents. were left on the bodies and with each adult 
individual was placed a stone bowl, a pestle rubbing stone, and a 
‘grindstone, and in some cases other domestic articles also. shallow 
fave wae then scraped in the earth in which the body was aid with 
fis attendant grave goods, Some soil was apparently heaped over 
the burial, which was then set alight. The partial exclusion of ait at 
the ime of eremation, or “baking as thus preerved ss chao 

ute a proportion of the perishable grave goods. These the Leakeys 
Svith their nual are have succesfully removed and preserved. Red 
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‘ochre seems to have played an important pare in dhe funeral ite as 
‘many of the bones and grave goods were covered with it, and it 
‘ected in well defined layers in the deposi as well as coveting the 
rock flor ofthe shelter. 

"The finds are dicused separately and in deal by Mary Leakey, 
sections being devoted to descriptions ofthe obsidian industry, che 
pottery, the stone bowls, pestle rubbing stones and grindstone, 

peje objet 

lustry is comparatively unimportant and consists 
nual’ of mierolithie crescent, all broad and lacking the dorsl 
‘idge, and long two-cdged blades of Elmentltan type-dhe buts of 
some having been trimmed to facilitate hang. Other tools comprise 
tnd scraper, ‘lanes tales and a few poor batins and uted 
flakes, Arte authors point out, the ecient and blades clesly ind 
Gate thatthe Njorocalere ints tone industry isan Elmentetan 
dlsvative and nota Kenya Capsian on. 

Most of the potherds were widely scattered, but it has proved 
postble to recomtnuctsuffelent to detrmine and Mlastate globular 
ots with pointed bas, shallow bowls or basins and small burnished 
pots wit constricted mouth and wide bse, The carinaed profileand 
Uscoration of one calls to mind the earist Stamp Ware pottery 
fiom Rhodesia. Lugs ae sometimes found as well at holes pierced 
affer firing, Again the cloxst parallel is ‘with the Elmenteltan 





























pottery, 

The stone bowls, pestles and grindstones constitute the most 
complet ‘where in East Africa. A total of 78 stone 
bowls were found, made from lavas and volcanic tuffs of local 










origin, This number, 
corresponds almost exactly with th 
the authors deduce that one of each accompanied each burial 
Mary Leakey divides the bowls int five diferent typer—plater 
and bowls, deep bowls, bowls with convex sides and sharp rims, 
‘tc. Theie often erude appearance is considered to be the result not 
of their being unfinished but of poor materials and workmanship. 
Many of them ate extensively burnt over the interior but never 
ver the outside. Alas, no modern parallel is forthcoming, from East 
‘Africa to determine the use to which they were put, Several sug 
gestions are made, the most probable perhaps being that they were 
Cooking vessels or brazicrs and were filled with hot ashes and 
charcoals. 

“The pestle rubbing stones and lower grindstones unlike the bowls 
are made from basement complex rocks forcign to the area and. 
Peted most probably ffom the Sot ara some 60 
south-west. This might imply, in connexion with a pri 
gathering people such as were responsible for the Njoro culture, 
that some simple form of barter existed with neighbouring groups 
ot else that the Njoro people themselves brought the stoncs from 
Sotik, as by analogy with modern peoples in a similar stage of 
culture the distances covered by them in theit wandering must have 
been very considerable, The pestle rubbing stones are divided into 
seven types on shape and cross-section. The association of similar 
pestles with the Kavirondo Smithfield is worthy of note, as is aso 
the presence of two specimens with dimple scarring, a form which 
js common with the Nachikufn and Smithfield in Norther 
Rhodesia and the Union of South Aftica. The lower grindstones 
vwersno use for grinding ochre ut were probably employed in 
‘grinding com or edible seeds and grasses. 

"The most spectacular and surprising of the finds is the presence of 
‘over Soo stone beads and pendants made ftom semi-precious stones 
such qua, see ciledeny and amazon one The ck ad 
white photographic plates do not do justice to the colouring o 
these Beads and’ one would like to have seen them iateted in 
colour ie wer not for he cot of color pining today, ris erly 
remarkable how a primitive Stone Age asthe 
Could have ground, bored and polished suck hard stones. On nie 
‘mediately thinks of importation from elsewhere, but that they were 
indeed manufactured locally seems to be indicated by the fact that 
all the stones from which they are made are found within the 
boundaries of the Colony and mine shafts occur on the Maw 
Escarpment which suggest that it was for the agate and chaleedony 
contained in the lavas that they were dug. The beads comprise 
highly polished barzels and spheroids grading into fae discs. When 


‘grindstones, 
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strung as necklaces they were interspersed with seed beads. The 
ppendants are rarer, made from chalcedonies, and in onc case micro- 
‘line felspar (‘amazon stone’). In addition to isolated finds some five 
coneentrated groups of such beads were found which indicated that 
they had formed necklaces and (perhaps) an armilet. Its not known, 
hrow these beads were drilled, though reference is made toa southern 

._ Indian method employing a thorn and corundum or emery powder. 
‘Three other sites have yielded comparable beads, but apart from 
these the Njoro stone beads remain unique in East Aftica, and there 
is certainly nothing like them in South Africa. Hinting a the intro 
duction of the idea and method of bead-manuficture by ‘foreign 
influence,” the authors suggest that there may be some connexion, 
‘with the hexagonal chalcedony beads found at Zanzibar (and also in 
Somaliland), a8 two examples of these have been found in the Rift 
Valley area, 

‘Mrs. Leakey is to be congratulated on the way she has determined 
the nature, material and method of manufacture of the seed beads, 
‘The recovery of nearly 4,000 ofthese beads which averago 3 mm. 
in length and 4 mum. in width is another indication ofthe care with 
‘hich this excavation was undertaken. Iti always satisfactory to be 
able to point to a modem parallel for one's prehistoric material, but 
itis rarely that one finds s0 conclusive a one as that for these beads, 
cxactly similar oncs to which were atone time made by the Bagishu, 

itive tribe in northem Uganda, from the hard hollow sced~ 
‘cont'of the sedge—scleria racemosa. Bone, and in two eases ivory, 
beads and pendants also occur, but in contrast to the stone beads 
these are always crude and roughly made. As they were found inthe 
majority of cases in association with burials of immature individuals, 
the authors consider it probable that they were made by young 
‘petsons and that only adults wore the stone beads, It may perhaps be 
significant that not a single ostrich eggshell bead was found at Njoro.. 
‘Other objects recovered include a few bone awls and the tips of 












































two elephant tusks, These are much damaged by fire and their we 
fia to determin, but might be suggested tha they raenble 
the hammers used by the Itai Pygmies for pounding barkcloth, 





‘Owing to the peculiar conditions which persisted at Njoro a 
suber of perishable materials have been preserved. Careful ex 
‘avation has resulted in the recovery of the greater patt ofa unique 
‘wooden vescl—presumed to be a drinking cup—covered with a 
very sil decoration, The design on he base wih four panes of 
concentric loops drawn up onto the body of the vessel is unusual and 
«alls to mind the basketwork holder used to support the calabash 
“milk-chum’ made by the lla in Norther Rhodesia. There were 
found also many fragments of bottle gourds, one with decoration, 
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‘which are presumed to have been used as containers, similar to 
thos wed by many Bant bes ody for ring i, ol et. Mrs. 
‘Quiggin reports on the basketwork, which comprises fragments 
Tsering bags and baskets, made probably by the coll and twined 
‘methods, Large quantities of plited string and some string made 
from double or triple strands twisted together were also recovered. 

In Part IT Dr. Leakey describes the erania. Owing to the method 
of eremation used it was a matter of difficulty to assess the number of 
burials represented. The skull and mandibular fragments from each 
trench have been sorted out on the bass of the number of definitly 
{identifiable parts and the results are given in tabular form. Adults 
and sub-adults totalled a minimum of 78 individuals, to which may 
bbe added four infant burials; it was possible from these to identify 
dofinitely 47 male and 20 female crania. Measurement was often 
complicated by the very variable state of preservation of the bones, 
ny of which are warped or very calcined and brittle. As full a 

iption and measurements of each skull and mandible are given 
as the state of preservation permits. Thirteen specimens are sui 
ciently complete to allow oftheir being figured. The majority of the 
individuals represented did not reach middle age and only'a very 
fow reached an advanced age. 

From the comparatively ate date of the Njoro culture it might 
bbe expected that the skulls would show a close resemblance to the 
‘modem indigenous peoples of Kenya, but this, surprisingly enough, 
is not the cise. Three quite distinct racial types are represented, 
which, Dr, Leakey shows, resemble closely certain known Meso 
lithic and Neolithic races of Kenya, and ate to be sharply distin~ 
guished from both the Bantu-speaking and Nilo-Hamitic groups 
of Kenya today. 

‘The wealth of material recovered at Njoro, the peculiar nature of 
the burials, the stone beads, the wood and other perishable objects 
render thit ste of considerable importance to the student of the 
Later Stone Age in Africa south of the Sahara, and with the new 
‘method of dating cultures by the C4 (radio-active carbon) test itis 
hhoped that the exact date ofthis culture will shortly be determined, 
Dr. and Mrs. Leakey are to be congratulated on this report as ate 
also the publishers—the Clarendon Press and the Royal Anthropo- 
lopli. To quotg once again Profesor Le Gros Cat, the 
Leakeys have ‘a peculiar “flair” for secking out archmological sites 
of importance” but by thei earful methods of excavation ational 
deduction and clear presentation ofthe ren they lave no doubt 
that the evidence collected is of the filles and most complete, and 
their work will long remain as a model to be followed by others in 
the same field, J. DESMOND CLARK 
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Stone Ageand Pleistocene Chronology in Gujerat. By Fredick 

= Zeuner. Deccan Coll. Monagraph Ser. No. 6. Poona, 1950. 
BD Pr. 45, x4gs Price Res 

“This monograph, though it represents much hard work 
in the field and the results of the application of much expert 
knowledge, isin facta supplement, albeit an essential supplement, 
to work cattied out in Gujerat under Dr. Sankalia since 1941. The 
Gonctaons arived a fel of his study, though tentative ace 
very suggestive. Professor Zeuner has, on the Sabarmati, produced 
a definite sequence, from the very eaely period of alitic weathering 
and laterite formation to the relatively recent sandy dunes. These 
dunes contain two stages of a microlithie industry, and below them 
there is a considerable depth of sil-formations indicating two major 
climatic cycles, each of a humid followed by a dry phase. Some 0 
Ser belt ld ed ects pe abd omen rel 
representing the dry phase ofthe first cycle,» appear. 
results from three other riverine tracts ate compared and aligned 
‘with those just described. 

“ht ef obeerved ons wer Godel cc sow 2 
period of increasing dryness with aggradation followed by a wet 
phase of down-cutting by the river. It however the upper and lower 
‘cemented gravels were contemporary, then the underlying hard 
‘clay may equate with the clay of the Sabarmati and the 
‘cemented gravel in eich be of contemporary formation, which 
‘would bring the cycles of both areas into lin. It should eventually 








bbe possible to tie in both the arca adjacent to the lower Godavari 
examined by Cammiade and Burkitt and Todas site of Khandivit 
near Bombay; at Bhanavasi in the former area in particular the 
pebble bed may equate with gravel layers elsewhere, and the two 
Cycles starting with a humid laterite-forming phase scem to coincide 
very suggestvely. 

It would be interesting to know whether the veins of microline 
seen in the granite pegmatite (p. 15) are of amazonite, as this is almost 
certainly the source of this stone found at Mohenjo-daro. Secing 
that this monograph is to a great extent geographical itis a pity 
that there are no sketch maps showing the places at which the sec~ 
tions illustrated. were recorded. This isthe only point of criticism 
that can be made of what is a most important study, one morcover 
written in such a way that the processes producing the evidence 
discussed are clear to any interested reader. D, H. GORDON, 


Investigation of Silk from Bdsen-Gol and Lop-Nor. By Vivi 

‘Sylwan. Reports of the Sino-Swedish Expedition under 

34. BrSies ‘then, Pssa- Saath, 1945, Pp. 180,27 

‘plates, 105 text figs. Mongol Costumes. By Henny Harald 

Hawen, Nalonalmuses Str, Enografse Race, I. Copenhagen, 
1930. p19, 175 tet fi 

‘Both these books ate concermed with Mongol costume, the 


former more particularly with the materials, and the later with the 
effects, The former deals with the period just before and after the 
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beginning of the Christian era and the later with modem times. 
fetta sog ilartion ofthe conservatism of Coneal Ase that 
analysis of present-day styles throws light on the fashions of some 
2,000 years ago. 

‘The study of the origin of Chinese silk has the double attraction 
of unknown antiquity and a secrecy maintained by its owners for 
more than 1,000, perhaps more than 2,000, years. Andersson found 
nno traces of silk in his Stone Age excavations in China, dated 
approximately 2509 8,¢. so we cannot unreservedly accept a8 his- 
torical the story of the Emperor Huang-Ti, who, in 2698, is said 
to have instructed his Empress to teach the people to cultivate the 
‘moth and to treat the silk, to provide them with clothes. But we 
cannot deny that silk-weaving must have had a long period of 
development behind it before. producing the patterned silks 
printed on bronze objects of the Yin period 1000 yeats later 
(Plate 4). The author points out that this silk was reeled, ie. pro 
vided by the cultivated not the wild silkworm, for the thread of 
the latter, being in short lengths, has to be spun like any other 
shortfibre material 

Te must have been a work of infinite labour to reconstruct the 
weaving technique of small, ill preserved fragments from refuse 
hheaps, many turning to dust atthe least pressure ofthe fingers, but 
the author's discerning eye can recognize taffetas and reps, cxtipe 
and gauze, damasks and twilled damasks, and, analysing pateerns, 
calculate the number of heddes used in'the looms. ‘The material 
for this important addition to our knowledge of early silks, their 
manufacture and use, comes from the explorations of Sven Hedin, 
Atel Stein, Folke Bergman and Gésta Montell in Central Asi, 
Both Edsen-Gol in Inner Mongolia and Lou-lan in the Lop-Not 
region were frontior posts for defence against the attacks of the 
‘Huns during the Han period (202 ».c.~A.D. 250) and both time and 
place coincide with the first meetings of East and West 

Chinese silks, worth their weight in gold, were being brought 
to Rome, and foreign influences from the West are discovered in 
the woven designs. The author shows the striking 
the figures on the polychrome silk fabs 
Style of the Luristan bronzes, and she illustrates side by side (Figs. 

the ‘spread-cagle’ dragons and birds woven in silks and 
stn horse trappings, Sh approves the suggestion tat the 
designs may have boen introduced with the horses imported from 
Fenghana at she end ofthe second entry The quer “fork 
ott igs 68 21) wings and clouds (poly “dsaved dragons) 
appear to be purcly Chinese, but the mythical goat-lion (fig. 95) 
indicates Persian influence. Comparisons with Chinese bronzes 
confirm the Han dating. 

Silk was used not only for clothing but also as writing material 
‘There is a scrap, once presumably sewn into the clothing of a 
courier, which was found in a watch tower near’ Khara Khoto 
(Marco’ Polo's Edzinc). Here were found also inscribed wooden 
slats with inventories, orders, requisitions and medical advice which, 
‘when fully deciphered, will throw light on the life of these remote 

ts some 2,000 years ago. 

‘The admirable volume on Mongol costumes is based on the 
collections from the Central Asian Expedition led by Henning 
Haslund-Christensen in 1936~7 and 1938-9. It gives a catalogue and 
careful description of () the body garments (cloaks and ponchos, 
tippets, gowns, caftans, jackets, waistcoats, leggings, trousers, 
petticoats, ete), (i) hats, and (i) footwear. These were collected 
from 20 different eastem Asiatic tribes, some to the north but 
imainly to the south of the Gobi Desert. Foreign infuences, chiefly 
religious, have entered from India, through Tibet; while from 
China came the materials (weaving being unknown i 
and Chinese fashions 

‘The author is not concerned’ with the theoretical origin of cos 
ume in general, but with the origin of these primitive Mongolian 
‘garments individually. Special stres is laid on their examination 
According to cut, by means of which, ic is argued, the history of a 
garment can be traced, as well a its relationships. The skeletons of 
the garments are therefore fattened out in diagrams, which not 
‘only bring out certain interesting details, but also serve in the 
analysis of the garments themselves and their classification. ‘Thus 
gown, caftan, cloak or poncho (terms often loosely used) are 
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definitely distinguished and their relationships analysed, while 
trousers derived from leggings and those derived feom breecheloths 
are discovered by theie seams. 

Mongolian hats have always attracted the attention of foreigners 
and here classification is more difficult. A hat is less.‘ garment’ than 
“a decorative object placed on the head,” and if elasified by appear- 
ance “we should have had nearly as’ many groups as there are 

mens" (Le. 89). However, analysis has produced order out of 
ind distinguished the main types as horizontal and. vertial, 
: ; tthe uma che ond 
‘ootweat (67 specimens) shows equal variety, though there are 
certain common characteristics. All have horizontal soles, 
have any difference between right and left foot, and all can be 
traced to the sandal, the skin stocking ot the legging, 

The book is not a mere catalogue with diagrams, but has mam 
touches of hutnan intrest, Take for example the shots ofthe camel 
driver from Kwehua-ch'eng (Hg. 162). These have to stand up to, 
tremendously long walks, say to Urumichi, which is a journey of 
120 days, He starts off with a sturdy pair of shoes made for him by 
his womenfolk of multi-sitched layers of cloth and paper glued 
together. The saying goes: "Side patches at Gaotai, soles at Hsu 
chow, hobnails at Hami': the patches are needed by the time he 
gets to Gaotai, about half way, and reinforced soles at Hsuchow 
before the long trck across the endless wastes to Hami; here big 
mushroom nails help over the last lap to Urumehi, On the way 
back he rides his leading camel and gets new shoes on returning 
hhome (P. 167). ‘A. HINGSTON QUIGGIN 
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\d Suicide. By Verrier Lwin, and, ef, O.UP., 
1950. Pp, xani 259, Price L148, 

“The frst edition of this small book was pl 
Ie is very rare for an anthropologieal, bo 





lishe 
ok to 
















a second ‘within seven years and we may congratulate the 
author 4 No auditions are made to th 
the is, book writen with warm sympath 








insight into the life and mind of the primitive erm 
Elwin does not realize is that the life of the Indian village is not 
different from that ofthe primitives, and that the picture of crime is 
‘very much the same for the primitive area and:the rural areas in 
India. The same differences in adjacent areas that are found among 
‘Mura and Maria are found also in rural areas like Nagar and Satara 
among the agriculturss. The presence and absence of Gotuls docs 
not explain this difference. One must cover a larger ficld before 
tone ean find causes of differences in the incidence of crime among, 
related people. The book is well illustrated. Some photographs a 

very beautifil indeed but have as much connexion with the text as 
thas the beautiful lady who illustrates advertisements for a certain 
proprietary medicine. IRAWATI KARVE 
































Bondo Highlander. By Verrier Elwin. O.U.P. (Indian Branch 

1950, Pp. xis, 290, 74 plates, 52 fign 1 map. Price £2 10s. 
36 (iti book’ se the fe vlimeti a proponed ses of 

five monographs on the tribal life of Orisa, introduces 
several new studies in the ethnography of an area which to date has 
received only preliminary attention. The peoples selected for the 
series are the Bondos, the Kuttia Konds, the Saoras and the Gadabas, 
De. Elwin, recognizing the duplication involved in fully presenting 
complete ethnographies of several neighbouring peoples of close 
cultural affinity, proposes instead to examine each one from one 
particular aspect. The volume under review is intended as a per= 
sonality study, with the focus on the individual, the Bondo High- 
lander. The next three monographs are to account in turn for the 
traditional categories of economic life (Kuttia Konds), marriage 
and sex (Suora), and religion (Gadabas), The fifth and final volume, 
iti plamed wil bea collection ofthe bul mths of Orisa. 

‘The Bondos are a small aboriginal group living in the hill ranges 
northvest of the Machltund River inthe Koraput Disrct, Poor 
communications and a reputation for homicidal tendencies have 
added to the seclusion oftheir highland life, and it appears that they 
iave been relatively unaffected by influences from the plans. Ie 8 
to be expected then that this volume should form a useful com- 
panion study to the monographs on Indian hill peoples already 
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publithed and will be a further contribution to the syntheses of 
nian aboriginal life which must soon emerge. 

“The book is intended primarily asa study inthe psychology of a 
tribe, The emphasis throughout is on motive and reaction, and on 
esninane conc, After ligly sketching in he socal organi 
tion—perhaps too lightly—the author proceeds to outline in more 
dem fhe more iinportate features in te fe of ny Bondo High- 
lander. Descriptions of economic life, the dormitory system, 
marrage and the family, religion, feud, crime and so on are inter- 
spersed with anecdotal and autobiographical material, myth, song, 
incantation, 25 well as statistics. 

‘One of the limitations of Dr. Elwin's plan of procedure for the 
series is that in this intial and essentially psychological study it 
appears that much pertinent sociological material is being kept on 
ice for the later volumes, when. no doubt it will emerge in com- 
parative form. Ie i therefore dificult at chis stage to examine many 
Of his provocative comments on Bondo personality. Moreover one 
detects at times in an otherwise vivid and readable style a certain 
dscursiveness and one wonders whether sone condensation of the 
existing text and the inclusion of more sociological material 
relevant fo the theme in hand would detract from the interest of 
the later volumes. An instance where there is les likelihood of later 
repetition is seen in the need for a more detailed discussion of the 
nature of the ties, on the one hand beeween the Bondos and the 
Hindu and near-Fiindu castes, and on the other hand between the 
‘Bondos and other tribal hill peoples. Any mention there is ofthis is 
usually very brief or else in terms of cultural borrowing and chan 
fof lack off, rather than of actual existing relationships which are 
highly relevant in any interpretation of Bondo personality. 

spite omissions ofthis type, the book asa whole is a competent 
xecord of a system of values and belief by an able fieldworker. A. 
clear, if somewhat impresionistc, picture emerges of a lively, 
caily infammable, revengeful but Wwithal friendly and industrious 
people. If Dr. Elwin’s eategories of enquiry have not yielded the 
mote detailed if htry dts sought by many curent peronly- 
and-culture theorists, his material nevertheless provides valuable 
insight into such themes of Indian anthropology as the beliefs sur- 
rounding megalithic ritual, the dormitory system and the motiva- 
tion of suicide and crime, to mention only a few. The book's value 

{s enhanced with the usual excellent photography. 
BARBARA LAWSON 

















Cultural Anthropology of the Rodiyas. By M. D. Raghavan, 
Eibilogical Survey of Ceylon, "No. 1. Colonbe, 1950 
37.40.53 ples 





‘This isa very interesting paper on a small but interest= 
community of Ceyfon. Mr. Raghavan has shown successfully 
at this community was orignal + hunting eal community 
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Goddess Pattini is however unconvincing. These people, though 
professing Buddhism, worship Yakha (a demonic being) and 
joddesses with dance and incantation, It seems therefore improbable 
that dhey originally worshipped Pattni as Ratnavalli and have now 
given up the worship entirely. 

The legend of a king cating human flesh is very old and is told 
in Hindu, Buddhist and Jain literature, and seems to have travelled 
to Coylon and been used by Rodiyas. The ancient usage of banish- 
ing women into this community reminds one of similar uage 
among Nambudri Brahmins of Malabar. ‘The Rodiyas eating the 
ficsh of dead animals and their women practising prostitution are 
also customs recorded of the so-called ‘untouchables’ of India. 
‘That the lowly condition continued in spite of Buddhism in Ceylon 
and that missionary effort at conversion only worsens the social 
situation suggests parallels with the Indian situation. Altogether the 
whole of Ceylon racially and culturally must be studied in che 
context of Indian history and culture, 

In ¢his paper, thought it is exhaustive in some respects, family 
organization and details of ritual and worship should have been 
described at greater length. The author calls certain relationships 
‘direct? and others ‘cross’ and gives the Singhalese word for the 
Jaiter but not for the former. He merely mentions the worship of 
cern demont and godeses without giving dels ofthe sual 
and incantations. The paper arouses great expectations as regar 
the other monographs which one hopes will soon follow—especially 
the one about ‘Kinnaraya,’ whose very name is music in the ears 
of an Indian, TRAWATI KARVE, 








‘The Early Arabian Necropolis of Ain Jawan: A Pre-Islamic 
and Early Islamic Site on the Persian Gulf. By 

JQ Ri ten, New Hoon, Com, Cameron Seats of 
Oriental Research), 190. Pp. 

‘Ain Jawan, possibly the ancient Dilbana, is a limestone hill not 
far from the oil refinery at Ras Tanura on the Persian Gulf. Dr. 
Bowen's attention was not drawn to the necropolis there until 
any of the cist graves had been destroyed in procuring limestone 
for constructing the refinery. He was however able to record a 
number of them, and to collect some bones and artifacts. The only 
datable object was a Himyartic gravestone dated by Professor 
Jamme to about 400 a,c, Neat the necropolis was a mound con- 
taining # Inge depot of pottery, most of which had been smashed 
by a bulldozer. This pottery, largely of Graco-Roman types, datcs 
from about the fourth centuty 8.c. to the thirteenth A.D. 

Dr, Bowen discusses and plots the general distribution of cst and 
chatnber graves, and tunnel well, An the Arabian Peninguls, He 
also examines the theory that within the last three or four thousand 
years the levels of the Reed Sea and Persian Gulf have fallen and 
that there has been considerable desiccation over the whole penin= 
























later degraded into the untouchables or patiahs of Ceylon, His con- _sula, and concludes that there is no valid evidence to support it, 

tention that the mythical ancestress of the clan is no other than the RAGLAN 
EUROPE 

Prehistoric Migrations in Europe. By V. Gordon Childe. Oslo from clay varves. He puts the ease for the Aberg-Hencken short 





(Instintet for Sammenlignende Kultuforskning) (London: 
39 Kegan Paul), 1930. Pp. 249, 183 figs. Price Lt 175. 6d. 
‘The Norwegian Institute for’ Comparative Rescarch in 
Human Culture decided in 925 to arrange a series of lectures on 
‘the importance of the great Migrations to the evolution of Euro- 
culture dusing Late Antighity and ehe eatly Middle Ages. 
‘The series started in 1938 when Rostovtzefflesured on Scytho~ 
Sarmatin art and its spread in Asia and Europe. In 1946 Professor 
Childe lectured on ‘The Ethnological and Archaological Con- 
ditions in Europe in Prehistoric Times,’ so thatthe great migrations 
of historic times could be seen in their proper historical perspective. 
This book embodies the substance ofthese ten lectures, brought up 
to date. It is in English, very copiously illustrated (though the 
iustrations, being mainly derived from other publications, suffer 
‘fom this second reproduction), and well documented 
‘The first lecture, ‘Archeological Postulates,’ is a clear and 
reasoned summary of the methods of prehistoric archeology; 
Childe expresses his suspicions of geochronological dates derived 
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chronology of the European bronze age very fairly. The second 
lecture deals with the migrations for which there is evidence in. 
Upper Paleolithic and Mesolithic times. Childe accepts the inde~ 
pendent invention of pottery in Northem Europe among the 
Ertebolle hunterishers, Lectures III to VI deal with the Neolithic 
and Chaleolithic migrations of Europe. Here Childe deals with 
material he has already studied in The Dawn of European Civiliza- 
tion, but his treatment in these lectures contrives to be stimulating 
and new. The account of collective tombs and the reasoned analysis 
of what is meant by the diffusion of megalithic architecture are 
excellent. In Lecture Vil, entitled ‘Indo-Europeans, Horses, and 
Battle-Axcs,' and in Lecture X, ‘Cavalry and Chariotry,’ Childe 
examin inthe light ofthe mos eet srhalop evidence, 

prot lffusion of Indo-Eut nuages in their 
rchiton fo folk movements attested by mateiheuturs Ganges, 
‘Lectures Vill and IX deal with the Bronze Age. The book ends 
with only a brief reference to the La ‘Téne civilization; surely a 
complete lecture was called for on the expansion of the Celts—but 
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pethaps this was regarded as a matter of histo 
historic migration. 

‘The book reads with a freshness and vigour and a personal touch 
derived no doubt from the lectures on which it is based, Writing, 
for example, of the theory that Beakers originated in Spain, Childe 
says, “Lind this view quite incredible, but having nothing better to 
offer, I shall accept it” Anthropologists interested in the way in 
which diffusionist theory is now used by archeologists will find 
these lectures of the greatest interest, especially when compared 
with, say, the first edition of The Dawn of European Civilization, 
published over a quarter of a century ago. Childe's Dawn set forth 
reasoned case for the diffusion of European prehistoric culture 
which was accepted, whereas the hyper-diffusionist doctrines of 
Elliot Smith and Perry had won little acceptance. Twenty-five 
yyeats later Childe himself, while continuing to argue convincingly 
{or diffusion as the hypothesis which explains most of the changes 
in prehistoric European culeure, now finds that some specific cases 
of independent origin must be allowed. Not only the Ertebolle 
pottery already mentioned, but megaliths—he accepts the inde- 
pendent origin of the Danish dys in northern Europe in pre-Passage~ 
{grave times. Lord Raglan and his monogeneticist school of cultural 
origins should take note of this. 

‘This book will be read and studied carefully by all who wane an 
up-to-date summary of European prehistory in post-glacial times. 

GLYN E, DANIEL 


rather than pre= 






































Images des Mondes Disparus. By J. Pircteau, Paris (Masson), 
1981. Pp. 158, 107 ext figs. 650 fr 
AO “brotetior Pivetas gives here «series of eamkpopule 
essays on palzontology from the Archean to. the 
Pleistocene, usually trying to achieve a piceure of the environment 
of the animals and plants studied, He often brings in points of recent 
research, The ls esy-—on early man in La Charente, France — 
gives some facts about Professor Vallis’ study of the cranial frag~ 
ments of a being of Tayacian age found at Fontéchevade by Mlle 
Henri-Martin (1947). The specimen is apparently analogous with 
‘our Swanscombe fragment, and seems related to Homo sapiens rather 
than to Homo neondertalenss. Thus we now have two finds of 
something near H. sapiens in western Europe from what is broadly 
the Acheulian phase of the lower Pleistocene. -H. J. FLEURE. 























‘Los Sepulcros Megaliticos Catalanes y I Cultura Pirenaica. 

By Luis Pericot Garcia Instituto de Estudios Pirenaicos, Publ. 
AY Nest Barco tos 

Professor Pericot's La Civilizacion Megalitica Catalana y la 
Cultura Pirencica was published in 1935; this present book, ow 
issued as a monograph of the Instituto de Estudios Pirenaicos, 
is much more than a second edition. It is virtually an entiely 
he book surveying the sune problem. It fs much more filly 
illustrated with plans, photographs, maps and diagrams than was 
the 1925 edition, and is indispensable to the student of West 
Mediterranean prehistory and of megalithic monuments. Par- 
ticulaely valuable to scholars outside Spain will be the summary of 
researches undertaken since 1940 by Pericot’s friends and pupils 
such as Panyella, Tarradell, Riurd, Maluquer, Palol and Gartiga y 
Oliva, and, most especially, Professor Almagro’s work in the pro- 
vince of Huesca which resulted inthe discovery of nearly a hundred 
dolmens hitherto unknown. There is also a most useful summary of 
our knowledge of the southern French megalithic monuments, 
‘based on the work of Aral in Hérault and of Ponsich in Roussillon, 
All this new information is excellently presented and integrated 
into the general story of Spanish prehistory and of megalithic 
architecture in general. 

‘Those who have for too long thought of chambered and un= 
chambered long barrows as peculiarities of British archazology will 
bye interested to find illustrated here oval barrows with megalithic 
cats such as Coll de Creus (as well as the strange rectangular long 
barrows like Cal Conill gros and Castellnou de Basella) and to see 
that Puig Roig is sct in an oval barrow just as are the Gallery 
Graves of southem France such as the Palet de Roland, St. Buggne 
and Boun-Marcou. ‘The origin of our Britih chambered long 
‘barrows would seem to lie in these oval barrows of south France 
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and Catalonia, and iti interesting that Pericot quotes, though with 
reserve, Martin-Granel’s evidence for the pre-Beaker date of the 
construction of Boun-Marcou, 

Pericot suggest thatthe Pyrenean and Catalan megalithic culture 
lasted from 2500 0.¢. to 1000 8.C. i. from period 20 (Neolithic H) 
‘of his system to his period 24 (Bronze Il). In the early dating of 
the Catalan Passage Graves such as Font del Roure he follows 
Leisner; E would prefer, with Santa Olalla and Aimagro, a date of 
12000 oF 1900 3.c. for the earliest megaliths, bue I have no quarrel 
with the late date of many of the rectangular dolmens. The button. 
handles and Polada ifinitics of the material from the rectangular 
dolmens show clearly the relative position of these monuments in 
the sequence of Iberian collective tombs. 

"The analytical account is accompanied by inventories ofall the 
‘monuments concerned and fall bibliographics. This will for long, 
bea standard work of primary reference in European prchistory. 

GLYN E, DANIEL 














Die Lap, Zaubertrommel, Vol. I: Die Trommel 
‘als Urkunden geistigen Lebens. By Erist Manter. Acta 
ALD, apponer (Nerd ke) Va, Vi. Soin” (hue 
Gebers), 1930. Pp. 447. frontispiece and 157 text fit 
Price 100 Sw. rouns 
Dr. Manker, who is head of the Lapp Division at the Nordiska 
‘Mascet in Stockholm, has taken on the monumental task of giving 
treatment of the Lapp drums, He has 30 fa 
ie volumes, but the n of wheth 
volume is planned or not. Lhope itis; for, as the author h 
self says: 




















dium des Wissens 
als materielle 
Dinge. Die gramme n sam Kalra 
ler vorchristlichen Lappen, in dem cinheimirche, urspriingliche 
Elemente mit Einflissen von verschiedenen Seiten vermengt 
‘wurden und dann zusammen geschmolzen sind.” 


‘The approach in the two splendid volumes so far published is no 
doubt strictly analytical, but as a result the material has been pre 
sented in such detailed fashion'that the student of religion per se 
can enter directly into the more synthetical pare of the study, i 
the placing of the drums in their proper religious (and socio 
cultural) context, Hence there ean be no doubt whatever that 
Manker's work will be invaluable to anyone studying Arctic and 
Subaretic shamanism. 

In the first part, published in 1938, Dr, Manker gave a detailed 
account ofa tn Lapp dam ner the heey of thei 
material and form, the style of the paintings, the technique, the 
consecration ceremonies and use, Furthermore the volume contains 
4 fall and detailed description of every drum. 

‘The second volume presents an exceedingly elaborate analysis 
of the rich and varied complexes of motives found among the 
painted representations and moreover an interpretation of, the 
symbolic meaning of every motif. Very modestly the author says 
“Durch die Gedankenginge will ich jedoch eine symbolische 
Bedeutung der Trommelfiguren nicht im Abrede stellen, 
sondern se nur auf ihre rehtige Poportonen2urekzufheen 

































Nevertheless his interpretations are based on. such an impressive 
range and careful selection of materials to justify far bolder claims, 
‘Taken as a whole these interpretations will undoubtedly prove 
tenable. Of course, che material suffers from the weakness of having, 
been supplied by’ early missionaries, whose valuation of Lapp 
shamanism can hardly be said to have been impartial. The conse~ * 
‘quence is partly that the representations have been given an ethical 
significance (‘the devil's implements") which they in fact did not 
deserve, partly that the designs have to a large extent been inter 
preted in relation to the dogmatical background of the Lutheran 
Church, and finally that influences from Old Norse mythology 
have been vastly exaggerated. By and large Dr. Manker maintains 
a sound and critical attitude towards this material, and the complex 
world of nature deitics, guardian spirits and other mythical beings 
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that swarm upon the drums have the dceply impressed stamp of 
‘Aree and Subset anes. 

1h order to illuminate his syimbolic interpretations the author to a 
certain extent takes into account comparable material from Siberia 
find one wonders how he has been able to resist the temptation of 
‘comparing the central sun motif occurring on a long series of drums 
‘with the bid representation used as a handle on certain Siberian 
shaman’s drums (xe U. Holmberg-Harva, Mythology of All Races, 
Vol. VI: Siberian Mythology). lnstead Dr. Manker quotes Dr. 
Sigurd Agrell’s improbable juxtaposition of this sun symbol with a 
local Ielandie variant of the $ run 

However, for the time being its scarcely possible to cleat up the 
‘mutual interactions between Lapp shamanism and Old. Norse 
inythology. For that purpose comparative studies of the old Teu~ 
tonic religious concepts have been too much neglected: infer alia we 
ddo not know to What extent they have been influenced from Asia, 
6. there are strong suggestions that ODinn in the form known tous 
belongs to the deeply penctrating Asiatic influences during the 
Migration Period, Very possibly the same may be true of 
the Soxoniandrnenal (he Bilt of the World), which in any este 
is related to the Siberian Pillar of the World, in other words, in 
several cases itis possible thatthe similarities between the Lapp and 
Old Norse mythological systems are duc to their deriving from, 
the same source. The Scandinavian loan words used as names of 
Lapp deities (Horagalles==Norw.: Torekallen='Old fellow Pérr,* 
Veeralier-olnai, Veralden=World, etc.) do not necessrily prove 
that the deities are of Scandinavian origin. These names may easily 
he explained by a later comparison with Scandinavian religious 
terminology. Itis characteristic that these deities also have primeval 
Lapp parallel names (Tiermes, Rodien ea etc.) In relation to these 
feat problems Dr. Manker adopts a sound and  consitent 



























Sit 
‘At already stated, in these two voluminous books—not least in 
the more recently issued one-—Dr. Manker ha cleared 
up the problem of placing Lapp shamanism i 
functional context, without however carrying this investigation to 
its logical conclusion. The temptation to continue and expand the 
‘good work, for which Dr. Manker has provided such a solid founda 
tion, is bound to attract anthropologists in the Future, 
GUTORM GJESSING 


Monmouthshire Houses: Part I, Mediseval Houses. By SirCyril 
‘Fox: and Lord Raglan. Cardiff (Nat. Mus, of Wales), 1951. 
APB, Brsate 20 plat ott a seth maps, Bret 
‘The ‘authors have concluded an investigation of the 
surprisingly extensive remains of 470 ofthe smaller Monmouthshire 
houses originally built within the period c, 1415-1700. The present 
volume, the first of three, deals with the evidence drawn from about 
40 of these, estimated to have been founded before c. 1560, Archito~ 
‘methods have been followed. The survey was as neatly as 
ible compreliensive of all relevant sites within the central low- 
Ends of the county, excluding the casa pain; the pattem of 
distribution of the houses has its own story to tell. 

‘About 30 of the houses were of timber, the reinainder of stone 
‘All were remarkably simple in seope, though clearly in their day the 
hhomes of people of consequence. The timber houses were cruck~ 
built, three pairs of heavily bladed, curved crucks sufficing for the 
average two-bay ‘hall house,’ open to the roof. Within the period 
2 central open earch was in some instances replaced by a heavy 
stone fireplace a the entrance end of the hall, though in others the 
chimney stack was a patt of the original pla. A storage room or 
sleeping place developed, asa partitioning, at the inner end of the 
hall, above which in the case ofthe stone houses solar might some~ 
times be found. In the lager dwellings, a ‘service’ room is placed 
atthe opposite or fireplace end, divided from the hall by a ‘screens 
passage’ across the full width of che plan. Kitchens and subsidiary 
partments appear to have been independent and, perhaps, frailer 
structures. 

“The authors surmise that in the true vernacular practice the entire 
‘wall panels between the crucks were inflled with wattlework, the 
heavy timber studs now found there being due to an introsion of 
another, the “framed,” technique. The feet of the heavy crucks, 
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tenoned into a continuous timber cll, appear too small to support 
the structure without the aid ofthe study and show the cruce as 
already a traditional survival. Indeed, framed triangular trusses were 
jn one instance used side by side with cracks in the same building. 
fice the present period a modified form of the eruck sometimes 
‘was still used to span upper floors, in conjunction with transverse 
oor beams into which they sere stemmed 

The stone hall houses showed similar features of arrangement, 
though archebrace roof trusses were uscd rather than erucks, One 
single-roomed stone house has survived ina remarkably fine tae of 
preservation, 

‘Avwealth of other information is presented, about doors, windows 
and indeed all the structural part of the house. The facts are wrung 
from every detail and the whole built up into an illuminating 
picture, The text is amply supported by excellent scale drawings, 
photographs and table of data. The book is an exemplar for fuere 
‘workers in this field of regional architecture 

R A. CORDINGLEY 


Bretagne: Art populaire, Ethnographie régionale, Paris (Mus. 
nat, des Arts et Traditions populate), 195t. Pp. xxiv, 120, 
AA. 2 plats. La Tarasque: Essai de Description ‘d'un 
Fait local dan Point de Vue ethnographique. By 
Louis Dumont. Paris (Gallimard), 19st. Pp. as2, 24 plates, Price 
375 francs 
‘ur French colleagues are turning attention to the ethnog 
study of themselves, The Musée national des Arts et Traditions 
populaires sends out questionnaires and investigators to. gather 
records of aspect of rural life, especially of what seems to be vanish~ 
fing. Brittany and La Sologne are naturally specially impostane for 
investigation of this type, and the Museum organized for the 
summer of 1951 a special exhibition of objects from Brittany. For 
‘exhibition purposes ‘popular art” naturally took a leading place in 
the diplay but one gathers that collection iusrating techno: 
logical evolution have been begun and are finding themselves faced 
‘with the problems of storage space and of preservative work. The 
reference to St, Joa la Poteie with ite women potters woi 
uundce masters whi control the ovens are of unusual interest 
La Terasque is another type of enquiry. A representation of a 
mythical beast has been a focus of ritual for centuries at Tarascon 
in Provence; and Dumont secks to study objectively the ritual, 
the legend and the many representations of the beast. He thinks 
the ritual is ambivalent, on the one hand a prosperity’ (rather than. 
merely a fertility) ceremony, on the other hand an opportunity for 
‘exuberance and sometimes aggression at the expense of spectators. 
[Hee notes that we have no evidence for it before the thirteenth 
century A.D, but thinks it must have had a Jong course of eater 
evolution. He hesitates to emphasize any kind of unitary origin and 
feels that the legend is much more influenced by literary minds 
than the ritual itself The book is an interesting but very detailed 
study that on the whole throws doubts on most hypotheses and 
itself ventures very few. The history of religion is full of instances 
of changes in explanatory myths accompanying a relatively stable 
ritual-represcntat Hi. J. FLEURE 


‘The West European City. By RE. Diino. London (Routledge 
45 & Kegan Paul), 1951. Pp. 580, 16 plates, 130 maps and 


chars, Pree £2 2s 

Te is a pleasure to welcome this very serious study of 
an aspeet of our western life by Profesor Dickinson, who has 
‘travelled a great deal in Europe and yet has a certain detachment 
‘due to years of work in U.S.A., which however have evidently 
not cut him off fom his earlier associations with Britain, To his 
travels Dickinson adds a wide preparation through comprehensive 
reading of French, German, English and other books and articles. 
He has the almost essential easy familiarity with at leat the three 
languages chiefly concerned. The frst part of the book gives case 
studies of towns and cities in Sweden, Switzerland, France, Ger~ 
many, the Low Countries and. parts of east central Europe. This 
involves the author in a good deal of reiteration, which, however, 
emphasizes some of his arguments. The second and rather larger part 
studies, in succession, Function and Form, The Medieval, the 
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Renaissance and Barogue towns and Modern Urbanisns with its 
zones and limits 

Professor Dickinson is a functionalist who is keenly interested, 
also, in cultural history; and his book will be much valued for 
serious reference. One regrets the high price which may limi 
culation, The maps and cartograms add greatly to the interest of 
the work, which could have been even greater had the author not 
been so shy of generalization, fearing i 
complex reality. The small, often walle often of 
cly some hundeeds of people, and not seldom separately organized 
‘even if in contact, yet had easy expansion followed by demolition 
(of an old wall and construction of a new one. Later more elaborate 
walls and gates, and organization, tended to give internal congestion, 
tnd sinitary problems on a large scale ‘Tae modern deeense of 
population at the centre, decay of the zone immediately around 
the centre, and developnient of the periphery are treated in much, 
detail and with quotations from many instances, H. J. FLEUR. 


Geschichte der Oesterreichischen Volkskunde, By Leopold 
Sehaniat. Wien (Ostercichischer Bundesverlg), 1951. 
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AG During the lase 14 years Professor Leopold Schmidt, 
Docent for Folklore and Folk Drama at the University 


of Vienna and Scientific Director of the Muscum fiir Volkskunde, 
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has written numerous papers in the same lucid, concentrated 
and painstaking way which characterizes his first’ book. In. the 
History of Austrian Folklore the author traces its beginnings back to 
the theological literature of the late Middle Ages, though, properly 
speaking, scientific studies were only encouraged. in the reigns of 
Maria ‘Theresa and Josef fl. After the Vienna Congress Austrian 
topographers surveyed systematically the various parts of the 
country and during the Romantic Period the first collections of 
folksongs and h eloped as an ind 
ppendont science soon after th 
Gesellschaft, About 1900 nationalistic id 
‘Austrian folklore and reached their climax under the Nazi régime, 
In 1945 a fresh start was made and since then folklorist base their 
studies on an objective historical conception and on sociological and 
economical investigations. Nevertheless, the author stil finds it 
necessary to emphasize that scientific folklorsts have no use either 
for moral judgments or for social discriminations. Such satements 
‘would be taken for granted by English folklorist, 

‘OF general interest are the references to the influence which 
folklife exercised upon great poets, painters and composers and 
‘upon forcign travellers, whose changing outlook—matter-of-fact, 
critical oF romantic—Professor Schmidt has well desribed in. this 
ook, B, ETTLINGER 
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‘The Megalithic Culture of Melanesia. By Alphonse Riesen/eld 
‘Leiden (E. J. Brill), 1980. Pp. xi, 736. Pie 33 guilders 

AT This alinose encyclopaic volime contin & survey 
for certain purposes of the tribes of Melanesia from New 

Guinea othe F ind 

the inform: 


‘The author has collected and collated all 
to be had from the (literally) one thousand and one 

books and artes in is bibliography which throw 

megalit 


ht on the 
cultures of Melanesia and the courses of the migrations of 
the light-skinned stone-using immigrants whom he believes to have 
introduced those elements of culture with which he is concerned. 
‘After 664 pages devoted to this survey, in the course of which 
some half-dozen special problems such as those of sun cults, pottery 
Dr. Hucsenfeld comes t0 
waded by light-skinned, 
cd mongoloid people who introduced 
various types of megalithic stonework; the woode 
c.g. the New Hebrides and New rel 
and they reached! Melanesia in several waves, 
lover a long period of time, but with a teatively uniform culture 
‘They were a sca-faring people probably using big outrigger 
canoes they introduced a very highly developed type of agriculture 
\with artificial irrigation or drainage as the country required; they 
“bull up causeways and levelled dancing grounds: They introduced 
‘a great variety of food plants, the coconut in particular; they intro~ 
duced the pig; they used stone pestles and mortars, and, in the 
ritual, certain sacred plants—dracene, erythrina, croton, etc. They 
Brough coiled potery, and wed pots fo epulhral purposes they 
interred their dead in astting postion, and frequently removed the 
sku after the body was decomposed; they had a highly developed 
Cult of the dead, made stone graves, tumuli, and dolmens in which 
to preserve the bones of their dead. They introduced ‘quadrangular’ 
axes, and the use of obsidian for tools, They were headhunters, and 
they had a serpent cult. Their widespread migrations were duc, at 
WY rate in part, to the pressure of later-comiing. dark-skinned 
“The course of the migrations of the various waves of the stone~ 
using immigrants are then discussed in detail, and finally their 
chronology is examined. The length of a generation is taken 
8 approximately a5 years, and the fist arrival of these immigrants 
is put down to the eighth century a.p., when they are regarded as 
having entered New Guinea and the rest of Melanesia by way of the 
‘Admiralty Islands from Micronesia. 
“These conclusions are arrived at by a very careful comparison and 
sifing of the evidence and in a temperate and scholarly approach to 
the problems dealt with. Some of them at any rare seem to be 
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satistctoriy established, but it i difficult co resist a feeling thatthe 
ins are rather more precise and definite than the hature of 
¢ will warrant, Thus I find it impossible to read De, 
nt cultures without repeatedly re 
calling, very close parallels to the varied cultures of the hill tribes 
‘of Assam (and of the Naga Hills in particular), which show an ex 
tremely similar intermittent distribution of eletacats of a megalithic 
ft if Naga cultures were included in Riesenfeld’s survey 
nce for some of his conclusions would be rather impaired 
than renforeed, Myths reported by him find cle paral in Assam, 
particularly among Nagas; and the same applies to the assumption 
Of grades of merit by micans of the giving of feasts, to most of the 
‘mortuary practices, to irrigated terraces, to the ika game. to gabel= 
hole, to erytrina 0 descents feosn the sun, even to carved footprints, 
‘of the megaliths themselves. Clearly his megalith= 
¢ work in Assam, Yet they have left no coiled pot= 
tery such as he attributes to thems, and the great pots used by one oF 
‘vo very ancient villages for storing grain and the smaller incised 
mortuary pots used in the same villages are alike built up from 
moulded sections, while the nearest coiled pottery is to be found 
among the pure’ Negritos of the Andaman Islands. The ‘quad~ 
angular’ axes to which the author devotes some attention are 
probably also tobe found in Assam along withthe roughershouldered 
type, but as no drawings of any kind accompany the description itis 
dificule to be certain without reference to originals not accessible to 
ine. Indeed it may be mentioned in pasing asa general criticism that 
the value of the work under review would have been much en= 
hanced by more liberal illustration. 

‘Occasionally, ifraely, the author sems really difficult co follow 
What, for instance, does he actually mean by ‘proof of the syn= 
chrony of the European and Oceanic neolithic?” And in the light of | 
‘comparable cultures it i unreasonable to criticize Miss Blackwood, 
fas he docs, for het opinion that the pillars and slabs of Buka and 
Bougainville formed part of a fertile ritual, on the ground that 
they are in fact memorials of dead chicfs. Throughout the hills of - 
‘Assam megaliths and gebelholz of various forms serve both functions 
simuleancously. They are emphatically memorials to specific 
individuals, yet serve as a vehicle for the spirit of the ancestor 
commemorated to fertilize the land, or give fresh increase to his 
descendants, to which end they are somtimes given a palpabl 
phallic form either symbolic or even naturalistic. This combination 
Of functions is the outcome of the ‘soul-stuff” philosophy wide- 
spread in south-east Asia and in Oceania, which regards life as finite 
‘quantitative matter on the circulation of which the fertility of man 
nd beast and of certain forms, at any rate, of vegetation depends, a 
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philorophy which is the basis of headhunting, of human sacrifice, 
And often of cannibalism. Ie follows that if Dr. Riesenfeld’s stone- 
tasing immigrants were, as he concludes, headhunters, itis most 
Tikely that some of them Wwere, contrary to his conclusions, cannibals. 
‘At any rate throughout Indonesia the soul-stuff philosophy shows 
itself from tribe to tribe, from island to island, in one or other of 
these ehree manifestations and sometimes in two of them together. 

Dr. Riesenfeld however does not claim to go beyond the cultures 
‘of Melanesia, and all students of that area are laid heavily in his debe 
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by his scholarly examination of the mass of evidence about its 
megalithic cultures published in Dutch, English, French and 
German over the past 180 years, and by his lucid exposition of the 
problems raised and the conclusions he has reached. His volume 
Includes 26 figures in the text, three plates, distribution maps of 
ccltural features in seven different areas, a bibliography, and a 
ompetent index, and the whole ffrds an impressive example of 
the detailed comparative study of cultural features of great interest 
Within a suitably restricted field J. H- HUTTON 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Social Anthropology: Past and Present. C/: MAN, 1950, 198,254 
td 271; 19$1, 33-5, 62, 78, 120, 199 and 350 

AQ SnMay Te towed, through “your columns, to 
challenge statement made by Professor Evans-Pritchard 

in the published version of his broadcast talks? I do so, not 

48 an anthropologist, but at on, specializing in another branch of 

focal studies, who has had frequent oceason to deplore the present 

Tack of frutfil intllectal contact between social scientists on 





Morgan's ‘fanciful scheme’ of ‘no less than fifteen stages in the 
development of marriage and the family’ and states that this has 
teen incorporated, through Engels, into the official Marxist doc 
trines of communist Russia." 
MTs pavement would epet 0 Incorporate two divine eon, 
ior Mongan dd oy aeeeang we ny eoing 9 dni Sac, 
postulate “feen stages’ in the development of the family, At the 
eginning of chapter 6, he summarized his account of the ‘sequence 
coffinsiutions connected with the family” under sixteen headings, 
and specifically divided this sequence into five stages, corresponding 
with five allegedly succesive types of family organization: the 
‘Consanguine, the Punaluan, the Syndyasmian, the Patriarchal and 
the Mofopena, He vated. fasberlore, ge tke sauene wt 
‘in part hypothetical’ Engels, in his Origin of the Family, adopted 
those five stages, but stated right at the beginning of his book, that 
‘Morgan's periodization would remain in force only ‘10 long at no 
important additional material made changes necessary.” 
condly-—and this is tho point that I'wish to emphasizo—ie is 
not correct that Morgan's stages, whether five or fifteen, have been 
Hncorporated .. . into the oficial Marxist doctrines of communist 
Rusia? Soviet anthropologists are quite familiar with the ‘i= 
portant addtional mater’ that has been accumulated, party 
through their own researches, since Morgan and Bagels wesee, and 
ae the present moment are engaged in a lively controversy oh the 
‘whole question of periodization. Sufficient evidence of their open= 
Minkales on i ekjer conmined ihe flloning super 
‘merging from a recent discussion (Sovletsaya Emografa, Vol. Ik 
CORT 
“Fs cedaton sven a the event of te at cntry 
bby Morgan and in the main accepted by Bagels has undoubtedly 
syed 4 big role in the development of historical scence. The 
Pilate contig ratte of ne peo 
teopainl by aga byhoveves coreg erermepoioe 
in the light of the enormous matcrial which hat siace been 
treunulfes Sore sanopephes ae contorted wit he 
Sak of working oct net perce neigh ofthe 
indications given by Lenin and Stalin, taking secount of the 
freshly accumulated archsological, ethnographical and anthro- 
ological data. In this connexion further work on such ques- 
Bctss the og and cay frm ofthe pete oye te 
relation between gens and tcibe, questions of the transition 
from matriarchate to patriarchate, from pre-class to class 
npr 
‘These problems, Imagine, have litle meaning fora structuralist 
or a functionalist, who will, no doubt, criticize the Soviet anthro- 
poopie fe tice pertnet devetan isthe outeded coment 
of social evolution and their determination to continue the ‘futile’ 
chase after origins: Let us, by all means, criticize their fundamental 
Spprcth to chbropolopal problems, if we wih oso, butt 
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‘our criticisms be based upon knowledge of what they are trying to 
do, and lot us cease to insu their very considerable intelligences by 
attributing to them, in defiance of the fats, fantastic ‘orthodoxies’ 
which are incompatible with science. If we are ever to break down 
the barviers separating us from our Soviet colleagues, we must make 
an effort ourselves, as well as calling for an effore from them. 

‘The University, Leeds ‘A. H, HANSON 





Note 


British anthropologists are under the disadvantage of having no 
such illustrious names to throw into the sales as their S 
leagues (though British historians might, if they were 
accept indications), But it should be put on record that 
through the Library of the Royal Anthropological Institute, they 
have done a good deal, and with some succes, to Keep the paths of 
scientific communication open, by exchanges of publications and 
‘otherwise; a not incopsiderable volume of material on most branches 
of anthropology and archeology, except, strangely enough (in a 
planned society), the sociological and socio-anthropologieal study 
‘of contemporary groups, has been accumulated since the Second 
‘World War a¢ the Institute and is available for study. The anthro~ 
pologists of Wester Europe also tum up indefatigably to inter= 
national congresses in the hope of mecting their Soviet colleagues 
(Gch as the distinguished archeologists, Professors Efimenko and 
, both elected to Honorary Fellowships of the Royal An- 
ical Institute in recent years); though disappointed s0 fa, 
ally hope tha the special opportunity offered by this 
"anthropological Congres at Vienne wil not be mised: ED. 




















‘African Abstracts.’ Cf; MAN, 1951, 208 

Sin,—In his review of African Alsracts Mr, Huntingford 
AL) stom wat principle aces ae chon fo aba 

interest is in ethnological, social and linguistic 

studies, and we aim at abstracting all articles making a significant 
contribution to knowledge in these filds, Some inconsistency is 
{inevitable with regard to the inclusion or exclusion of papers inthe 
‘wide range of closely related subjects, eg. archrology, physical 
anthropology, att, history, folklore, medicine and agri- 
eaulture, Articles om all these and many other subjects are included if 
they have a direct bearing on our main subjects. 

Your reviewer points out that a number of articles and notes 
relating to Africa Which appeared in Man between January, 1948, 
and July, 1950, have not yet been included. On checking we find 
that three attclés (1948, 2 and 42, and 1949, 2) have been inadver- 
tently omitted and we’ are most obliged to Mr. Huntingford for 
drawing our attention to this omission, which will be rectified in an 
cary ish. The article on the Bemba had not been overlooked, but 
was the first part of a continued article, to be abstracted on com~ 
pletion. Two notes (1948, 45, and 1930, 16) were not included as 
they were only summaries of as yee unpublished papers, andit has 
not been our practice to include notices of exhibitions. 

Of the journals which your reviewer wishes to see noticed in our 
future isues, two are in fet being regularly scanned, and we are 
glad to know of the others. It isnot, of course, posible to ensure 
scrutiny of every periodical in which articles suitable for inclusion, 
appear only occasionally, and we shall be obliged to any of your 
readers who will bring such articles to our notice. 

Interationel African Institute, DARYLL FORDE 
17, Waterloo Place, London, S.W. Biitor, African Abstracts 
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(6) view LooKiNG EAST, SHOWING MORE ELABORATE. CONSTRUCTION 


ROCK-SHELTER BUILDINGS IN THE NORTH OF ARABIA 


ROCK-SHELTER BUILDINGS IN THE 
NORTH OF ARABIA* 


by 


H. T. NORRIS 


QO Ths site of Umm Marawag cannot be accurately 
plotted on any map. It lies along the vaguely 
demarcated frontier of Saudi Arabia and the Kingdom of 
Jordan, about three hours’ camel ride south-south-east of 
the Arab Legion post of Qal‘at al Mudawwara (36° E., 
29.38°N}). Interesting buildings em be found on 2 rock 
edge 60 feet high or more from the ground and flanked 
by wind-eroded mountains. Their situation is remote in- 
deed, isolated amongst the jagged ranges where Hesma 
changes into the foothills of Bt-Tubeiq. Today, the nearest 
place of any size is Mudawwara, itself merely a collection 
of tents, an old fort, the Arab Legion post, disused rail- 
way station and a local shop. This is the ‘nearest water 
int. There were once wells six or seven miles distant, 
Bit now the surroundings ate uninhabited. Arab tribal 
marks or camel drawings ate few, yet perched high above 
the wadi frontier are four constructions made with con~ 
siderable skill and forethought. 

These stand in a row on the north side of the mountain, 
facing towards Jordan (Plate Ca). They are built of squared, 
brickelike stones laid one on the other without mortar, and 
each construction is roughly quadrilateral, although che 
north side bulges out alittle. The most casterly, however, is 
better constructed than the others; the blocks of stone, 
both large and small, are exceptionally well finished and 
the west face has 2 square opening leading into a single 
chamber (Plate Cb). 

The purpose and date of these buildings is a complete 
mystery. There is no sign of pottery, flints, inscriptions or 
even modem goat dung or charcoal. The very existence of 
the place is unknown to all but very few of the modern 
Bedu, and the region is almost waterless; all these factors 
‘would suggest that they were not recent. A medieval date 
‘would present as many problems. Itis true that the site lies 
somewhere neat the old pilgrim route to Mecca, but itis 
most unlikely that such constructions have any connexion 
with ths, The few local Bedu who know of the ste ate 
firmly convinced that they are the work of the ‘Sons of 
Ignorance,’ to which are attributed any building obviously 
not Islamic or associated with che “People of the Book.” 
The size and the trouble involved in their construction 
make a post-lslamic date improbable. The constructions 
are just large enough to contain two extended bodies, or 
moje if such were laid one on top of the other. They are 
100 small for habitation and too carefully constructed to 
suggest places for keeping sheep or goats. in shape and plan 
they are tall, while the Islamic graves which lie scattered 
about the desert are usually simple heaps of stones with 
two uprights. 

This pare of Hesma is remarkably devoid of Nabathean 
remains, unlike the Wadi Rum and Quweira districts to 
the north-west, There is one possible Nabathean inscription 

With Plate C and two text figures 
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near Mudawwara, but the region is too far cast of the 
normal Nabathean north-south route, This was pointed out 
by Peake Pasha in his History of Trans-Jordan and its Tribes, 
where he suggests that such a route would have been too 
casily exposed to nomad attack. While Thamudic inscrip~ 
tions abound in Rum and can also be seen at Kilwa in 
Tubeig, there are remarkably few, if any, in the Mudaw- 
wara area, although rock engravings of camels, snakes and 
feet can be discovered similar to those found associated with 
Thamudic inscriptions elsewhere 

On the other hand, there are a good number of similar 
stone buildings and caims upon the mountains and valleys 
oar Masleeivark i fppecabin ersceae whic eat ate 
north and, [ belicve, in Tubeig. In a wadi called Qweymeh 
off the track between Mudawwara and Rum upon a spur 
above a small cave (containing engraved footmatks) is a 
large construction over 20 fect long and nearly six feet high 
in parts, buile of similar blocks of stone (fg. 1). The 





Fic, 1. TOMB OF UNKNOWN DATE AT QWEYMEH, 
‘NEAR MUDAWWARA, JORDAN 


walling is much broken, but enough remains to show that 
riginlly it was divided into at leat three equal compart- 
rents separated by inner walls, the only access being from 
the top which was probably roofed with further slabs. 
‘Again there was no sign of pottery, flints or inscriptions. 
Below in the cave were the mysterious footmarks and on 
the adjoining wad! face engravings of ibex which might be 
of any date. 

‘Beyond the dune country south of Mudawwara are 
similar remains of loose stone tombs or circular heaps of 
stones. At one such site a well shaped block contained a 
trough, one foot long, the purpose of which can only be 
for holding some sort of libation or offering. 

North of Mudawwara several ridges are covered with 
small circular and squate constructions, usually four to six 
feet in diameter, and in one instance in close proximity to 
engravings of feet, oriented south. Onc building (built in a 
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similar manner) is at least 25 feet long and 18 feet wide 
with a smaller chamber inside, just large enough to hold a 
single body. Here, however, the site is strewn with an 
abundant fline industry and infrequent sherds of pottery. 
The close proximity of Rints to building and to surrounding 


valley extending for at least half a mile, favours 
some kind of association, although as elsewhere there is no 
stratigraphy, and all such constructions have been com- 


pletely rifled at some time, or never occupied. The industry 
{sone of shapeless nodules, lakes and scrapers and what are 





FG, 2, FLINTS AND SHERD FROM SITE NEAR 
MUDAWWARA FORT 


One-third of actual size 


probably crude arrow or javelin heads. The powey is 
and-made and fired a deep red, although blackened i 
patches, No rims could be found ‘but the sherds appeared 
to have been part of a pot or bowl (fig. 2). 

Whether sich evidence, which is very litle, is of use in 
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interpreting the more elaborate and better-constructed 
tuldings St Urans Marcwoq in doubtful; i would be 
evidence purely from similarity in type, a dangerous 
argument, but plausible in a limited area when no further 
evidence is forthcoming. 

Far away in the south of Arabia, H. St. J. B, Philby 
discovered some similar construction on a gigantic scale, at 
a site called ‘Alam Alyadh. In Sheba's Daughters he writes : 


‘Only one other tomb, differing in inner form from most that 
saw, deserves special notice. It had been opened and presum- 
ably ried of its contents, but the inner chamber had not been 
estroyed. It was pentagonal in shape, with five large slabs 
forming its walls and supporting the roof. It is four feet high, 
four feet long and three fore wide. Tato remarked that in allthe 
tombs of this group the opening to the corridor was more or 
lesson the westside, This may well have been du tothe natural 
orientation ofthe ridge itself. Asin the case of the fist group I 
had vited the previous evening, I was impresed by the com 
plete abience of any vetige of human occipation ofthis ste 
not a bone nor bead anywhere, 





Philby suggests that che lack of human remains and objects 
right be due to the buildings being cenotaphs. 

Teseems probable thatthe Umm Marawaq constructions 
and the others are in fact tombs of what is as yet an un- 
known culture in this part of Arabia, prehistoric or not, 
but suggesting considerable settlement in what is now 
almost waterless and deserted wilderness, ‘The lack of 
‘written evidence and inscriptions of any kind only empha- 
sizes the remarkable contrast with the abundance of flint 
industries of every type which strew the desert surface into 
the north Hejaz, often in groups of small ‘workshops’ in 
the open desert, which are probably camping sites. 


THE MURUT HOME 
PART I 


M. C. CLARKE, M.B., 


by 
Be 


» D.T.M., M.R.C.P.B. 





Syiney, Australia 


5] 1 294% general survey of housing conditions 
amongst the hill Muruts was commenced. From 
notes made during this survey a description of Kg. Kalu- 
gunon in the Uli Tagal was translated into Romanized 
Malay and circulated to all Health Inspectors. This Malay 
version survived the Japanese occupation and the following 
is a translation back into English. 


Kg. Kalugunon 

‘The Orang Tua of Kampong Kalugunon is Malulor, the 
‘Wakil, Bataun. 

The house is newly made and can be taken as more or 
less typical of houses in the Ulu Tagal. It is situated in last 
year’s clearing near the top of a hill, perhaps 2,000 feet 
Tove the rive. Ie t surrounded by « fow, very roughly 
constructed fence, built for the purpose of keeping the pigs 
from under the house (it does not do this of course). 

‘Part I appeared in the February issue of Maw (1952, 21). 
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Tampon ans on loping ground, The nt pos 
are about eight fet high to the foor, and suspended from 
them are baskets (pupuan) in which fowls are kept at night. 
Because the fowls are infested with lce the baskets are not 
inung directly under the living quarter. 

‘Apatt from the door (zompuion, $ feet 7 inches by 3 
feet), the front of the house is almost completely closed in 
by trangular pieces of atap (tutumpok). Between the roof 
and this atap wal s a space about one foot wide where 
tmoke from the kitchen fires and household fumes in 
general can escape into the opest air. 

‘The highest point of the roof is about 20 feet above 
the floor. On dimbing the notched log. (tar) which 
terves asthe steps, and Incidentally has a Randall (wiong- 
‘goyon) which ataxic drunks find very useful, one enters a 
ommon room or saler, 19 feet inches by 11 feet. The wall 
‘oneach side is only three feet high, and is without windows. 
Bat on the left side part ofthe oof atap canbe raised asa 
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flap and propped open with a stick to form quite a good 
window. 

‘Against the walls of the salor and raised one foot above 
the floor are beds for guests called pangkon, and near each 
isa small fireplace (dapuan) which visitors use for lighting 
Cigarettes. 

From the door, and leading right through the centre of 
the house to the back, there is a passageway (tatanga) about 
six feet broad, the floor of which is made of young trunks 
of seraman (a palm) split into two and laid transversely side 
by side along the whole length of the passageway. The split 
trunks are not uniformly level, being of varying thickness, 
and itis difficule for anyone not accustomed to this type of 
floor to walk comfortably to and fro along the tatanga. In 
the tatanga ate some 2x cylindrical padi-containers ranging 
from one to three feet wide and six to nine fect high. The 
large ones are called tinurong, the small ones tampin; they 
are made of bark sewn with rotan and are bound to the 
vwals of the passage. Further, in eight or ten places there are 
collected many lengths of old bambu, called bergau, resting, 
against the walls and used to store smaller quantities of padi. 
‘Also in the passage are five padi-mortars (tutwar), about 
four fect by one foot. These are permanently fixed on poles 
planted in the ground. 

‘On each side of the central passage or fatanga are the 
family rooms, each consisting of bedroom, kitchen and 
storeroom combined. In Kalugunon there are seven sulaps 
‘or rooms. The floor space of thése rooms totals 971 
square fet, and as chere are 34 Murut living in the village, 
the average is 28 to 29 square fect of floor space in the 
living quarters per person. 

“The following is a description of a typical sulap. About 
13 to 15 feet long and 9 to 10 feet wide, itis the private 
(quarters of a husband and wife, perhaps two children and 
‘ne grandparent. The bark wall between the room and the 
centzal passageway is seven feet high, but is continued 
upwards to the roof as a bambu latticework, the object of 
Mihich isto prevent fowls entering the bedroom. Never- 
theless, atthe time we were examining this kampong, there 
were fowls in some of the sulaps. 

(On one side of the door hangs a wooden mask (tatang- 
kinis tutubon) coloured with native pigments, while from 
the door itself is hanging some rotan wound up into 
a ball and said to act a8 a charm against diseases of the 
chest. 

“The outside wall of the bedroom is about three feet high 
and has a small window, four inches square, near the fire- 
place. Between the top of the outside wall and the roof is 2 
harrow gap of about two inches which can be of litde 
value as far as ventilation is concemed. The partitions on 
‘ach side of the sulap are completely closed from the floor 
to 2 height of about six feet and are then continued on to 
the rafters as bambu latticework. Through this there can 
be very little circulation of air because the occupants of the 
next room have piled up their possessions against it, almost 
to the roof. 

‘The floor of the bedroom is made of split bambu and is 
called the balintun, The fireplace is made of earth and is 
placed against the outside wall. Occasionally, there are two 
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fixeplaces in a sulap. Near the fireplace there is a shelf 
(ataliwih) for cooking pots, etc, and above the fireplace is 
a rack (salaran) for storing and drying firewood. The bed 
or pangkon is about 10 feet by 8 feet and three feet high 
‘above the floor. It is made from sulig binalit (bambu bulu) 
split into strips about an inch wide and bound into 
‘osition with rotan. On the bed are all sorts of thin; 
a reer ice caning beskes (Ouyang baka), 
sarongs, shirts, etc. Above the bed there is a flap of the 
roof which can be raised and propped open to act as a 
window. 

Sine of seven fect above the floor, in the centre of the 
room, there is 2 mall loft called apalong which is sometimes 
{red as bed but more often serve a store for padi, com, 
potatoes, jars and other possessions. The floor of the palong 
fy made of bark and the bigger it is the more effectively 
does it prevent circulation of ait in the bedroom, Hanging 
from the roof above the palong are clusters of corn | 
‘bundles of tobacco leaf. Tobacco leaf and native herbs may. 
ako be seen drying above the fireplace. A number of 
bambu pols containing dinking water and padi Jean 
against the walls There are also three or four padi stores 
(Campin) made of bark and lashed. to. the walls. Beneath 
the bed there is stored a great deal of stuff. And there are 
Clothes and other such things hanging from pegs or deer- 
fhoms on the walle or from the edges of the loft. Food is 
taken sitting on the floor or on the bed. 

“The sulap or bedsoom is very narrow and there is litle 
apparent circulation of air. In it live perhaps five Muruts, 
who do not seem to worry unduly about personal or 
family hygiene; and in it bum one or two fires for five or 
six hours a day, a5 well as small damar fires for lighting 
cigarettes. Dog and fowls gain acoes to the rooms, Pgs 
Sha fowls compete beneath the floor for anything, whic 
slips through between the bambu floor aay or is thrown 
from the windows. Whenever a door is suddenly opened, 
the stench which emerges is overpowering. The more 
elderly people there are inside and the more untreated 
Gisease, the more overpowering the smell. The highly 
gabled’ back wall of the kampong is completely closed 
De with bark below and a tutumpok of attaps (sunsun) 
above. 

‘The examination of this kampong was finished at eight 
o'clock at night. All the kitchen fires were buming and, in 
Qddition, there were many damar lamps. The smoke and 
acrid fumes irritated our eyes, which watered freely. In the 
Common room or salor about twenty kulis were drinking 
tapai supplied by the Headman in accordance with native 
custom. 


Setting up a New Murut Village 

‘When the time has come to build a new house, the Head- 
man and his second-in-command scout about in search of a 
Suitable site. Amongst other things, the probable situation 
Of future clearings is kept in mind. When a place is pro- 
visionally seh che Headman puts ina stake and ‘informs 
the rest of the of his choice. Next day everyone 
soho eels so inclined goes out and inspects the sit. Opinions 
are given and there is free discussion. Someone may recall 
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number of deaths in the past when a house was built on or 
near the selected spot. The incidence of dysentery, yaws 
and other diseases, and the general luck of the kampong are 
remembered. 

IF the selected spot meets with general approval, two or 
three men go to it on a given day and cut down the 
undergrowth over a small area. They then sit down for 20 
minutes or so and await omens (angai) If the omens are 
good they can proceed forthwith in clearing an adequate 
site, But if the sounds from the jungle are unfavourable 
(angai jaha) they retarn home and inform the Headman 

site may not be considered further. However, if 
spite of bad omens everyone still favours it, the Headman 
Inay decide to oder a aban (pists) to visit he place 
ani to submit a fll report. With two or three fends abe 

\es there, conducts an inspection, listens for the omen 
Fins calling, taridos a fer with pryea and retinas 
hhome to sleep on the matter. The spirits communicate with 
her through dreams and give guidance. 

If the bablian’s verdict is favourable the men commence 
felling the big trees, while the women deal with the smaller 





growth. From the jungle the men fetch the hardwood” 


posts, bambu, rotan’ and everything else that is necessary. 
‘Where there is no sago the roof is made from the leaves 
of the telirus palm. 
‘When everything is ready, including the postholes, 
pole are summoned from nearby kampongs to lend a 
in erecting the uprights. If a bad omen occurs before 
the posts are up, the babalian may save the day by sucrficin 
a fowl with stable prayen. Afr the poss are erected 
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angai do not matter, After the day's work, the helpers are 
taken to the old village and given a makan besar (Airst-class 
dinner with lots to drink). 

It takes about three months to'complete a house of about 
ten pntizor bedroom doors. Before the oose is ready fopel 
jars are brought to it in preparation for a great feast. The 
first food that is ever cooked in a fireplace may be eaten 
only by the people of the kampong. No guests are allowed 
to touch it, The day following the first cooking a full-scale 
celebration commences and for two or three days there is 
dancing, singing and drinking, and one or more priestesses 
pray (mengaji) in a big way, to bring luck to the new 
village. Blood from sacrificed fowls may be smeared on 
the newly constructed walls. 

‘The old kampong is not destroyed or burnt down. The 
floor is impregnated with the urine of small children and 
stained with the blood of women in childbirth. Priestesss, 
t00, have said prayers for the welfare and preservation of 
the house. And spirits (cemangat) sil remain in the vicini 
remembering the old human associations. And so the 
ampong gradually rots and falls to pieces, and a wealth of 
new life, springing from the ground, envelops and loses it 
in a matter of months, 

If by chance a house is but down the occupants are 
not allowed to take shelter in another house, even one 
belonging to close relatives, in case they bring their bad 
luck with them, For three months they must live in hastily 
erected temporary quarters, and only after this period 
has elapsed are they permitted by custom to set about 
constructing themselves a new home 





ROYAL ‘ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
PROCEEDINGS 


Fossil Man in Southern Africa. By L. H. Wells; Senior 
‘Lecturer in Physical Antrpolagy, University of Edinburgh. 
HD, summary ofa communication ro the Institute, 4 December, 2931 
‘Our knowledge of fosil man in Souther Aftica i only 
now being established upon the basis of firm corzelacion with the 
archeological sequence. In this respect the positon is much as ie 
‘was some $0 years ago in regard to fossil man in Europe. Only 
for the Late Stone Age are any considerable groups of associated 
Juman remains available, the most imporeant material being thae 
from the Oakhurst Cave and from the begy nd River Cave, The 
remains from both these sites, although fundamentally Bush- 
manoid, differ in varying degrees from the typical Bushman. In 
the Matjes River Cave the remains from one stratum within the 
‘Late Stone Age have been claimed to be non-Bushman and to be 
closely related to Upper Paleolithic eypes of Europe; this inter- 
pretation has not been generally accepted. 
Earlier than the Late Stone Age only individual finds are 
known. Those specimens which can be assigned to fairly definite 
archwological horizons are ed in their geographical and 
chronological distribution in Table I. Almost every one of 
these fess has been claimed as a distinct type. At the same time 
they are bound cogether by a complex neework of affinities. 
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‘Tape L—GnooRAPHICAL AND CHRONOLOGICAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
SOUTH AFRICAN FOSSILS 
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‘The Skildergat (Fish Hock) skull, which is not as old as was at 
first supposed, is strongly p#domorphic, but at the same time 
retains clear traces of the heavy supra-orbital ridges which are 
present in the less pedomorphic Ingwavuma (Border Cave) 
skull. This latter also has affinities with the somewhat older Tuin- 
plaats (Springbok Flats) skull, which is not peedomorphie but has 
Bushmanoid facial features. The Boskop skull and the later Kalk 
Bay skull seem to be large-headed padomorphic modifications 
of the same fundamental type, ‘whereas the oldest skulls from 
the Matjes River Cave are much closer to the typical Bushman. 
This is the first evidence chat the Bushman cype was already 
present in South Africa as far back as che Middle Stone Age. 
‘The Cape Flats skull, whose age is still uncertain, could possibly 
be related to the Tuinplaats skull; otherwise it must represent a 
type quite distinct from che Bushmanoid group. The Florisbad 
specimen, which is the oldest rype of human skull yet known from 
Southern’ Aftica, is morphologically unique. Ie appears too 
fantastic to have been directly ancestral co any later type, and is 
probably an aberrant modification of a basic type similar eo the 
Ingwavuma or the Cape Flats skull. 

Tn fig. x the possible relationships of these fosils are suggested. 
‘The Boskop, Marjes River, Skildergat and Tuinplaats specimens 
seem to be variants of a proto-Bushmanoid stock to which the 
Xanjera sll may alo be play tached: On th other hand, 
the Eyassi and Broken Hill skulls can reasonably be linked with 
the Florisbad—Cape Flats—Ingwavuma group as derivatives of a 
stock which can best be termed ‘proto-Australoid’ The Broken 
Hill skull appears to be as aberrant as the Florisbad skull, 
while the Eyassi skull, if it is not the female of the Broken 
Hill type, probably comes. closer to the basic type of this 
group. 
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‘The Makapansgat (Cave of Hearths) mandibular fragment, 


whichis probably pre-Middle Stone Age; is too fragmentary for 
clasificaion. Although it hasbeen deseribed as Neanderthaloi, 
iS 
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there does not seem to be any feature which would definicely 
exclude it from the Bushmanoid group. 
Inall probability che jaw from the Swarckrans quarry, described 
by Broom and Robinson under the name Telanthropus capensis, s 
‘older than any archzologically dated specimen. If ic does not 
fove to be an Australopithecine, itis probably a more primitive 
type than che Florisbad, Eyassi and Broken Hill fossils. 


REVIEWS 
GENERAL 


Social Anthropology. By E. E, Evane-Pritchard. London (Cohen & 
West, 1952. Pp. vii, 134. Price 8.64. 

5 ‘The six broadcast lectures delivered by Professor Evans 
Pritchard in London in the winter of 1950 were an impor 

tant feature in the recognition and stimulation given by the B.B.C. 

toa growing public interest in social anthropology. The appearance 

of the lectures in book form is especially welcome because there are 

Stilo few modem British introductory textbooks in the subject. 

“The book should be attractive to laymen. It does not make many 
concessions to popular taste; but it is cleverly and offen brightly 
‘written, and its wide range and thoughtful tone should appeal to all 
those who wish to get a general ides of what social anthropology is 
bout. The book is also estentslly an essay on scope and method. 
from a personal point of view which is expressed with scholarship, 
skill and sincerity. As such i will be valuable to students for 2 long 
time to come. Although it has much underlying bias, in every major 
section many worth-while things are sid. That some of them are 
‘open to controversy will not diminish their appeal. 

"But in this eview it isthe value of the book to the author's pro~ 
fessional colleagues that may be of most interest. An estimate of that 
ismore dffcule to give. My own general impression, as an analogy, 
is that of an under-exposed photographic plate—strong contrast, 
‘with brilliant passages in the high lights but lack of detail in the 
thadows And to me sme of is propositions ae fndimentlly 
uunaceeptal treatment of them superficial. 

"The arrangement of the subject matter is good. The definition of, 
the study; its theoretical development in the eighteenth and nine~ 
teenth centuries in he context of philosophical thought about human 
nature; modem amplifications and precsions in the ficld as well as 
in the universities; and its possible applications to practical affairs: 
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all these are well sct out and linked together. Ie isthe form of our 
subject, not its content, that is discussed, [cis treated historically, and. 
the history is that of the change and development of general i 

not of the sequence of specific theories or discoveries. The exy 
tion, including the way in which the details are woven into the 
texture of the main argument, is admirable. 

Jin what is necessarily such a brief compass some omissions and 
Jack of balance are to be expected. Despite the general ttle, the 
author says that he has restricted the treatment as far as possible to 
the development of the subject in England, for clarity and con- 
tinuity. This puts Scotland in the position ofa foreign country, since 
McLennan, Robertson Smith and a number of other eminent Scots 
‘men are specifically introduced as such. And at times the work reads 
rather like the Oxford Book in the subject, especially when we are 
given a list of titles of recent theses by post-graduate students of 
anthropology there. Apart from this light relief, the regional focus 
does give a litle trouble. While French theorists are brought much 
into the argument, on the ground oftheir having markedly affected 
the thought of English scholars, only the barese mention has been 
given to any German theorists. Yet there would have been some 
relevance in showing the influence of Karl Biicher, Wilhelm Wundt 
and others on Malinowski, and of Max Weber on some of the present 
generation of British anthropologist. And some of the author's 
generalizations about change of ideas might have been modified, as 
regards timing at less, if German influences had been brought into 
the analysis. For instance, it is stated that the reaction against the 
attempt to explain social institutions by their reconstructed past came 
at the end of last cencury, and was particularly dizected againse the 
favoured schemes of parallel, ideally unilinear, development (p. 43). 
A reference to the moderating role of Roscher, Bruno Hildebrand 
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and their colleagues of the historical schoo, and to the body of ober 
cdhnographic work done, would have shown tis reaction in vations 

formas in operation from the middle ofthe nineteenth centicy. The 

treatment of American anthropologists is regretably tin. ta the 

Systematic theory of soil institutions, especially Kinship, the work 

Of Lowie and Kroeber, for example, has had a definite induence on 

British anthropologists, and deserved mention. tis unfortunate that 

TLowie appears only asthe author of Prinitive Relgion betrayed by 

zm out-ot date introspective psychology, and not asthe author of 
Priitve Soy and te Orig ofthe Se, fom which ve ll have 

taken a great dei Iisa pty alo chat the ducusion of Margaret 

Mead’s Coming of Age in Samoa ends withthe complaint that since 

the book gives ao analysis of Samoan socal rut, iis dial 

tose the facts related in any perspective, Ie would have been at well, 

fo have pointed out that following hard on the heels ofthis book. 

(Published in-1929) came a lengthy monograph on. the socal 

brganieation of Man’ (9x0) which gave the equied data. 

Gertan sues in the methods and organization of rexeatch might 
also be taken up. It istic catogorcally thet quesionnates and 
ensues cannot be fruitfully employed among imple peoples before 
{heie eradtional way of life has been radially sltered wy trade, due 
catia and administration (p. 77). This may be eue ifthe help of 
literate asitant is required. But as Audrey Richards has shown for 
the Bemba, and I with the Tikopi, it quite possible to take a 
tocilogical census among a primitive people and get great value 
ffom it And if properly devsed and handled, a questionnaire also 
can be made to yield good resits. On a more general question, the 
organization ofvsearth inthe Brtsh Colones, the author's xeal 
{semen would have gained in value ihe had made some more 
postr enc othe ra body of acuoploi work tat 
fs already been cari our under the suspices ofthe Colonial Socal 
Selence Reveareh Counal. 

‘Something ofthe author's baie assumptions about the character 
of social anthropology was already known before che publication of 
this book, His retatement of them here is ay uncompromising: 
tocialantiropology is akin to history; an art nota scence; a study 
of focal systems shih are not ‘natural’ ystens but symbolle o¢ 
‘moral eytems; which ate et of abstractions and not epresentations 
ofc iy Acad wha os the ie gcion 

“psychological” interpretations in socal anthropology. Batic to 
tis citking aio ian aversion from any form of ionaliam, fromm 
any concepts of humanist ech, and from the ies that there ca be 
any necesary and_predictable’velations between socal activities, 
‘This isnot the place for an extended critique of even the proposi= 
tions whch fer more ecly to anthropology (ference tome of 
them will be found in my’ article “Contemporary British Social 
‘Anthropology,’ Amer Anthrop Vol. LIL (398%), PP. 474-85). But 
4 few ofthe diftclies expored in the presentation of them in this 
book may be refered to. 

"Take te distinction between ‘natural? and ‘toil systems. The 
estence of what Bvan- Pritchard has to say hee was given by RG. 
Collingwood. He said, for instanco,thae whereas the vight way of 
fvesigating nate i by the methods caled sient the right way 
of investigating mind is by the methods of history... the work 
‘hich watto be done by te science of human natures cially done 
tnd can only be done by history. History is whit the science of 
fhuman nature professed tobe (des of History, r946,. 209). Ther is 
the similar dena that events as such are the contern ofthe stdent, 
the similar tress on the sgnicance ofthe personality of the sadent 
ra cardial clement in the interpretation ofthe subject matter. But 
‘whereas Collingwood sates what he considers to be nature” inthe 
hhamao fel Evant Pritchard leaves usin some doubt as to what is 
his tion ofa ‘natural’ system, beyond defining fin terms of the 
1nd of laws" which he thinks are wed to‘explain'it, But how real 
isthe dsincion between the ‘natural’ and the soci” system? If 
the ws" which account forthe behaviour ofa natural’ sytem ate 
no able proce bat etme of proba, etm fo 
reduce the area of uncertainty in the undestanding of a field o 

then the diference is not fundamental And itis fas 

obception which seme to obtain now, even inthe physial 
dence. If ofcourse a socal system is not an order of relations in 
foc lie, ue s set of abrractions integrated only by the logical 
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relations assigned to them by the investigator, then it cannot be a 
‘natural’ system in the ordinary sense. But even here the difference 
ay not be absolute, People's ideas about society in themselves have 
trends which can be plotted and to some extent predicted. Their 
conceptual behaviour in argument forms a ‘natural’ system, Some~ 
thing of ths even emerges from Evans-Pritchard’s own phrascology. 

“He thinks it natural that in seeking to select and amass evidence 

against a received opinion in order to change it, an opposite distor 
tion is made. And he finds the stage of development in which, 
through field research, the observation and evaluation of data are 
rade by the same scholar a natural and final one (pp. 65, 743 my 
italics) Incidentally, his whole treatment of the theoretical develop~ 
‘ment of socal anthropology comes perilously near the admission of | 
the idea of ‘progess’ which he scor. 

"The concept of a socal system and the kind of general statements 
that ean be made about such a system have some further obscurties, 
Ifa social ayrtem is indeed an integrated set of observer's abstractions 
(pp. 94, 104) then what is the relation of these to the principles of 
‘order which must be assumed to govern the actual Behaviour of 
people? Such principles presumably are in operation independent of 
the obscrver and irrespective of his presence Ifthe observer isto be 
represented asthe creator and not simply the pereipient and portrayer 
oft hen wher is the control Ife anthropologists 
sn art, in order to express his conviction of the essential 
tunity of social life (p, 123), what guarantee have we that itis Nuer 
or Azande that are depicted for us and not some construct of the 
author's imagination and moral sensibilities? Appeal to the facts, 
says the author—they will always be ‘much the same’ for every 
observer. But he does not say just what those ‘facts’ ane If they are 
the crude raw material of observation alone—the event-Aow of the 
socal reality, as it may be called—then it must differ for every ob- 
server according to time and place, and the appeal must fall. I eis 
more—the pattems of conduct perceptible in a range of different 
actions, which can be compared irrespective of time and place, by 
different observers, then the process of selection and abstraction has, 
already begun, There i no point in loging the epltemologcal 
issues here. One implication from: Bvans-Pritchard’s statements 
‘would be that his position is essentially solipsist. And while it may 
not be posible to disprove such a position, i isnot the most useful 
approach to a comparative study of man. But in other passages he 
{implies that the social system is indeed inherent in the socal reality, 
to be handled by the observer at different levels of analysis, and not 
by any llrr-nothing' method of logically relating ‘aeration 
ata single level 

(On this matter of ‘levels’ Evans-Pritchard seems to be trying to 
force some distinctions. He castigates Malinowski, for instance, for 
providing ‘so-called theoretical conclusions’ which are ‘no more 
‘han redescriptions in more abstract language’ of social fife atthe 
level of events. He classes the work of various of Malinowski’s 
students, my own among it, as very largely ‘on the level of cultural 
realism,” What he demand instead are analyses of a structural kind, 
for which ‘abstraction’ is required. But to back up his argument he 
ignores the work already done. My own book on Tikopia kinship, 

for instance, to which he refers, was described atthe time as being 
mainly a stidy of the anatomy’ of kinship—the analysis of it as an 
articulated system, with emphasis on the structural relationships 
involved” (p. 418). Evans-Pritchard himself tells us tha the method 
of social anthropology is descriptive integration (p. 61); that the 
anthropologist must study the whole of the social life (p. 80); that 
the argument of the Azande witchcraft book is to show how what 
seems at fist sight no more than absurd superstition is discovered 
by anthropological investigation to be the integrative principle of a 
system of thought and morals and to have an important role in the 
social structure (p. 102); that what the method of analysis used in 
‘The Nuer amounts to is to make some part of social life intelligible 
by showing how it is integrated with other part, by the logical 
interrelation of abstractions (p. 104). With the exception of the lst 
few words al hiss familiar, from the days of Malinowski. That im- 
portant advances have been made since those days, many of them by 

ving more emphasis to structural analysis, no one would wish t0 

leny. And to Evans-Pritchard much credit is due for his share in 
them, But the presentation of them in this book is reminiscent of the 
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difference between Coca-Cola and Pepsi-Cola. It is populacly 
thought that the latter contains pepsin. This is not so, but the name 
‘was given to convey the suggestion that this drink has a peppiness 
which its competitor lacks, RAYMOND FIRTH 


‘The Evolution of Law and Order. By A. S, Diamond, London 

(Wats), 3981. Pp. 342. Pree 21s 
54, de Diamond it made this tsk to arange the legal 

institutions of an immense number of peoples in an evo- 
lutionary series corresponding with stages of economic develop 
‘ment. For the simplest he follows the economic grading adopted 
by Hobhouse, Wheeler and Ginsberg. All these grades represent for 
him a state of savagery.’ ‘Barbarism, his next division, begins with 
the domestication of cattle, and from ths point onward his criterion 
is not economic but legal, and peoples ate clasfied in terms of 
codes, early, central and late. ‘The bass of division wat given in his 
carliet book, Primitive Law, and is not repeated here; this makes the 
argument ofthe present volume very dificult to follow. The peoples 
placed in each division may be relatively more or lea advanced 
this is apt to appear incidentally when they are cited as examples. 
‘One of the author's essential points is that corresponding stages have 
been reached by different peoples at different points of time; he 
brings this home by writing in the present tense, x0 that ‘Germany 
now’ means the Germany of Tacitus, and ‘England now" this 
‘country at various times from the Saxon to the Plantagenet kings. 

At cach stage there is some mention of inaittons fr the em 
forcement of law, of rules of marriage, property, inheritince and 
Jand rights, but the major interes sin ruleg wth penal snetons; 
$0 that the frst rudimentary appearance of law is held to be the 
prohibition of incest. 

Unfortunately the sources of our information about the peoples 
compared differ greatly in value, and it is often a matter of chance 
‘whether enguirers have asked the precie questions whose answers 
fit Dr. Diamond's scheme. The theoretical preoccupations of 
‘Tacitus were very different from thote of Evans-Pritchard, and the 
Code of Hammurabi does not contain the verbatim records of 
cases which so enrich Schapera’s study of Tswana law. The pre= 
eminence accorded to the Kamba as having “the most developed 
Jaw’ of the ‘early codes” turns on the chance that Hobley wrote 
down a long list of eastomary payments of eatle in restitution for 
various injuties. Great importance is aso attached to similar data 
from Talbots studies in Nigeria. Modern anthropologists would 
hesitate to accept such lists as evidence of the existence of a recog 
nized code which was uniformly applied, 

‘An interesting. comparison on the lines of Dr, Diamond’s thesis 
might be made of the legal systems of a few peoples on whom good 
ethnographic material is available; bur this book ranges over such an 
‘enormous field that each example can be teeated only summarily, 
Te is so difficule to see the wood for the tees that one can hardly 
decide whether Dr. Diamond has or has not made his point. 

1. P. MAIR 
Religion among the Primitives. By William J. Goode. Glencoe, 
Ml. (Free Pres), 1958. Pp. 316. Price $5, 
5. 5 ‘Religion has always been a subject of great interest to 
anthropologists, but it appears have been neglected 
in recent years. Professor Goode's contribution will therefore be 
welcomed even by readers who do not feel that hie attempt to 
Construct a modern theory of religion has been wholly succesful, 

"The book under review falls into three parts. In the fist, the 
author provides us with a brief but lucid extine of his methodo~ 
logical postion. This may be described as sociological, functional 
and comparative. Goode follows Talcote Parsons in his view of the 
task of sociology and states that ‘a sociological approach analyses 
hhuman action f0 the extent that it can be understood in terms of 
common-valte integration’ (p.27). He defines fanctionalism as ‘the 
attempt to investigate the interrelationships of social action’ (p. 31), 
a view which has the merit of not pre-judging the issues invol 
‘Too many anthropologists still define functions in terms which 
imply that they are always positive and which lead to the neglect 
‘of the more negative aspects of the consequences of social action. 

Profesor Goode advocates the use of the comparative method, 
and bases his investigation on material obtained from five different 
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societiet: Dahomey, Zufi, Mumgin, Manus and Tikopia. The 
second part of his book consists of a thorough examination of the 
interreltionship of religion with the other forms of social action 
in each of these societies. This detailed analysis will give the reader 
valuable insight into the life of primitive communities and is a 
‘welcome antidote to excesively abstract discussion of primitive 
religion. Yet one cannot help feeling that the conclusions emerging 
from this examination are alittle disappointing. For the most part, 
they are widely accepted axioms of current anthropological theory. 
We are told, for eximple, chat primitives distinguish beeween the 
sacred and the profane, that they have a body of technical know- 
ledge, that economic action usually takes place within a framework 
of kinship relations, and that even societies with a low economic 
surplus scem to spare time and energy for religious activities. This, 
to students of Malinowski and his followers, is fimiliar ground, 
Similar observations can be made in regard to Goode's treatment 
of the interrelation of political and religious action. We are told 
that ‘the support which the religious system gives the political is 
not merely explicit, but also implicit,’ and that ‘the doctrines (of 
religion) arenot merely philosophy but become motivational con- 
cexete outside the strict limits of the dogmas, lending both power 
Shd significance to secular institutions as well at Limiting these 
institutions in many ways (p. 181). 

‘The las section ofthis part ofthe book, dealing with the relation- 
ship between religious and ‘familial’ action, seems to be consider- 
ably weaker than the rest. Perhaps this i a consequence of Professor 
‘Goode's rejection of psychology in the explanation of religion. In 
a valuable appendix concerned with the main types of theory used 
in the analysis of religion, Goode criticizes the phylogenetic specu 
lations of Freud and comes to the conclusion that ‘with reference 
to religion, psycho-analysis has been relatively unftuitil, Tes ideas 
hhave not been sharpened over several decades ad “research” has 
onsted inthe man of pplying rigidly ae of dedutve principles 
to field reports’ (p. 248). This appears to be less than fair i one con- 
siders the work of such authorities as Gtza R.bheim, who no longer 
poles te wap fo a eych-aal pprouh tit i iadepetnt 
pointed the way C0 a ps ytie app q 
Of such speculations. Moreover, it is nota case, as Professor Goode 
Seems to imagine, of an anthropological versus a psychological 
theory of religion. The two explanations are not mutually excl 
sive, Statements such as that religion tends to increase social cohesion 
or that it serves to support the existing social structure may be 
perfectly valid, but they do not provide us with an exhaustive 
explanation of the religious problem. Statements of this type refer 
ton objective situation as itis seen by an observer, a situation which 
is usually neither perceived nor intended by the actors themselves. 
‘The problem of individual motivation remains unsolved. A. satis 
factory theory of religion must deal not only with the objective 
‘consequences of religious action but must attempt to explain the 
‘motives that inspire such action, Faced with this task, the anthro 

















jologist cannot safely disregard the ‘of modem psychology, 
ppg a eed 


Tn the final part of his treatise, Professor Goode expounds the 
general conclusions emerging from his analysis. If these tally almost 
exactly with his intial assumptions concerning. primitive religion, 
this need not be a cause for regret. It may well be that Professor 
Goode's examination has shown the soundness of current anthro- 

logical doctrine. What must be regrected is that his analysis has 
jefe us with the current sociological generalities concerning religion, 
and with lide else. A scientific theory needs more than vague 
abstractions and lesrned trivialtes. Here, more than elsewhere, 
anthropology must try to construct what Professor Merton has 
‘alle "theories ofthe midale range.’ 

‘But how are theories of this type to be obtained? Can we ho 
to construct them with the aid of Professor Goode’s main apy 
the method of comparison? To deny this would be to reject the 
claims of social anthropology as a science. For the method of com- 
parison, being that of experiment, is central to all scientific enquiry. 
‘The fal lies, not in the method, but in the choice of the units to 
bbe compared. Professor Goode’s ample of societics is based mainly 
om the fact thatthe religion of these particular societies happens to 
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have received frly detailed study by modem social anthropologists. 
‘Admittedly the socities are very different in type, so that the 
‘common elements in their religious systems may be postulated as 
‘universal; but these common elements are of such a vague level of 
generality’ as to have litde practical value. Ideally it would be 
Aesirable, in any type of analysis, to observe the effects of altering 
‘ere one variable while keeping the others constant. The antheo= 
pologist, concerned as he is with the immense complexity of social 
processes, cannot hope to find this experimentally ideal situation in 
real life, He can, however, attempt to observe situations as ncat to 
the ideal one as is possible, If this proposition is accepted, we can 
‘expect little but vague generalities to emerge from a study of such 
a sample of societies as Professor Goode has used. What we need to 
compare, rather, are the religions of societies having either marked 
similarities of social structure or marked similarity of cultural back= 
ground or both. Scientific method therefore would invite us to 
take a regional study of several societies within a single ‘culture 
area’ It is only fair to point out that the empirical data on which 
studies of this type must be based are not at present available, In 
‘view ofthis imitation, i is clear not only that Professor Goode has 
‘written a useful textbook forthe student, but that he has made a 
valuable contribution to the sociological theory of religion. 

‘A. T. CAREY 

















Communication: The Social Matrix of Prychiatey. By Jurgen 

Rest and Gregory Bates, New York (Nein) get 
5G Pros ress 

in ths book, 2\prycho-analyst and an anthropologist 

have collaborated ‘to consptlize interpersonal and. payeho~ 
therapeate rents by considering the individ within the ame= 
work ofa sca tation’ (p. 3); ‘and to examine the postion of 
Dayeiatry within the framework of socal siece'=the ‘socal 
fia" (p 4) ‘of which both the poychatr and the patient are 
Intega prs’ This may be sea ether toa single eel ort the 
Unted Nations; and isa bold project fo ind a stable vocabulary 
for this wide range of communication"; oto climinate the "alt 
farout vocabulan, there har o be yet one more argon, n Which 
this bok i writen (py, "Vale theory, pychis 
obreratons about the American cule are Intmately on 
nected"; bat “contemporary pryeiatric theories were imported 
from Europe by Huropean and "paychines with American 
Patients need to understand the American sytem, of communi 
fon and meanwhile American ‘communion’ i changing the 
manner of the paychatai, Evil communication cortupt Good 
Tannen, and vice ese, All his ecm somehow famine 

"Communication® apparently inches practcaly everything that 
can be known to happen, "all thore proceses by which people 
fntluence one another indeed “we have to commnicte i oeder 
to investigate communication’ What then i “information, and 
{9 ont with notes on methods for study ofthis “vocal matrix It 
thould be an important tak to teach grandmothers to suck eggs 
and this book teens with precepts, someimes" coloured by our sen 
personal precept but pink eggs may be worth sucking) and each 
Euthor couageotly tins his own eggs fo avoid distraction’ in the 
proces of cng ther. 

‘Ther elds of say are extensive; payehitias with their 
patients, Hteratre and cutoms; Ametians a large; and especially 
commbnistion engineer; for “the esence of our msgs to the 
reader is that communiation it the matrix in which all human 
Aetivites are imbedded: (p12). No harm in saying al this agun 

“Anthropologie will exjoy Dr Rue’ explict and humorous 
expodtion of the “Ameria sytem of communication” (dh 4, 
$ and 6); paychologss thee own atfemps to e-tranate fom 
ail ingo De. Bateson’ sleanents of tee sience (eh 6-5); Dt 
‘Rucsch is shorter and eater (pp. 196). Prychintrlt will under- 
stand, better than common folk in what passages is therapy that 
Er being dscused; in what, mete "contmuntstion,” Occasional 
Beadngs are Tn diel county. 

Tn the lam chapter, "A Review ofthe Theory of Human Com- 
munication’ the ewe authors joi forces, with fesh nomenclature 
fda diagram shoving hows to look st things But ere mates 
sxe agin complictd fas in ch 2) if hee isan observer, hime 
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an integral part of the system, namely the psychiatrist, who must 
‘determine hisown position inthe social situation’ or'contextofcom= 
munication.’ But that will be child's play after mastering this book. 
So here we are back atthe starting point, with particoloured eggs 
to suck, and a ‘network of networks’ functioning also as “circuits,” 
and intersecting at various “levels,” ‘At all levels, the degree of self 
correction is a function of the entity's ability to predict” (p. 288). 
“The purpose of any action can, as of today, be discussed only after 
delineating the system to whose maintenance the action con- . 
tributes.’ How simple! But ‘for such delineation an observer is 
necessary: da capo, JOHN L. MYRES 


Man into Wolf: An Anthropological Interpretation of Sadism, 

Masochism and Lycanthropy. By Robert Eisler. London 
ST antes © Kegan Pal), x95 Bp 286, Pree La a6 

‘This is an important and timely book which will appeal 
to a wide audience, and the anthropologist in particular will find in 
it much food for thought. It arrangement is unconventional, by far 
the greater par ofthe book blng taken up by detailed notes, which 
claborate the text and often almost amount to monographs in them= 
selves. Such an arrangement is admirably suited to this type of ex- 
position and itis tobe hoped that other scholars wil adopt a sie 
od, 

set's main thesis is simply that all crimes of violence (including 
the phenomena usually classed under the headings of lycanthropy, 
sadism, masochism and warfare itself) have a prehistoric, evolution 
ise derivation. And further, that legends, myths and numerous actual 
practices current not only in primitive communities, but also in the 
‘most sophisticated western cultures, can be interpreted as survivals 
{n the ancestral subconscious strata of the human mind, Now: 
neither the place nor the time to discus the general validity of Jun 
theory of archetypes, oF to recapitulate the often complex biolo 
cal arguments involved; indeed few anthropologists will have t 
specialized knowledge necessary to assess accurately the theoretical 

nts relating to the problem But regardless of is theoretical 
implications, it must be emphasized that until an authoritative and 
exhaustive study, in the light of this theory, has been made of 
anthropological data collected in the field, we are in no position to 
pass judgment on its practical utlty. 

Bar even granting that we acept Jungs theory of archetype i 
its entirety and grant much of Bisler’s general thesis, certain of his 
assertions will hardly recommend themselves to the serious anthro= 
pologist. In fact itis evident that this isthe type of universalizing 
theory for which empirical proof ean never be forthcoming and it 
appears to me doubtful ifn our present state of knowledge it should 
be regarded as anything more than a useful concept that may be 
borne in mind when considering phenomena such as lycanthropy, 
‘masochism and sadism, 

Reference must be made to Bsler’s use of the terms ‘algobulia’ and 
‘algolagna.’ As hehas pointed out neither appear in is 
dictionaries, bt both undoubtedly fill a gap. ‘Algob 
suffer pain) has a record of intelligent use and should be generally 
accepted; the same applies to ‘algolagnia’ (Sexual gratification ob- 
tained by sufering pain). Incidentally. Eisler is, think, correct in 
suggesting that the latter dates back to the’ generation before 
Scbrencle Notzing But in adltion to ‘algobulis® and “algolgnia 
it appears to me that we also require a word indicating a delight in 
pain (without any sexual connotation); now the term ‘algophily,’ 
to which Bisler refers, seems unsatisfactory and I would sugges tha, 
for two reasons, the term ‘algophilia’ should be accepted: first the 
termination associates it with ‘algobulia’ and ‘algolagnia,” and 
secondly, it has already been profitably used in various Italian publi- 
cations. Finally, it should be noted that there ae one or two obvious 
‘misprints inthe section dealing with these terms. 

‘To sum up, it must be pointed out that although Bisler carves his 
theory to extremes which in our present state of knowledge appear 
to me unwarranted, he has none the less produced one of the most 
stimulating books to appear for some time. And I wish to take this 
opportunity to pay tibute fo a great European scholar who ded 
becaise he was not prepared to compromise his principles and who 
by the breadth of his leaming and his passionate intellectual integrity 
has placed us all deeply in his debt. TERENCE MULLALY 
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Mythos und Kult bei Naturvélkern. By Ad. E. Jensen. Studion 
ur Kulturkunde, No. 10. Wiesbaden (Steiner, 1980, Pp. 422 
BQ “achissarvey ofthe sgncans of myth a pris ca 
the Director ofthe Frobenius Institute in the University of 
Frankfort, like most social anthropologists and students of the com= 
parative study of religion today, concentrates his attention on the 
fesential nature of mythical phenomena as representations of 
reality. Against the earlier attempts to establish an evolutionary 
sequence of thought and practice in which myth was regarded as 4 
naive explanation of the universe and its processes, ota philoso 
in embryo, Dr, Jensen sees in mythology the expression of reality 
conceived ‘in actual experience, beyond ie judgment and 
evaluation, constituting human reactions to mortality, the mystery 
of life, and to evens that arrest attention inthe immediate environ 
ment. Always and everywhere, itis contended, man has conformed 
his actions to his experience of the world, and, therefore, myth 
rust be studied in the context of cult as the form of world know- 
ledge in which the underlying realities are embodied. 

‘The inquiry begins with an attack on what is described as the 
caricature of early man by anthropological theorises from Tylor 
‘onwards, largely on the grounds that they have started from wrong 
presuppositions concerning his esental nature. From the beginning 
‘man has been an intelligent being, its maintained, capable of reacting 
reasonably to his experiences and to his environment. This fin 
expression in myth and cult, which ae as true a representation of the 
expetience of reality as are scientific evaluations. In the next section 
the ideas of God among the Naturvdlkem are considered, including. 
those respecting the lesser divinities connected with the office of 
“health-giver,” tribal ancestor, and culture hero, In Part TIL the 
relation between magic and religion is discussed. The suggestion of 
Preuss that the religion and art of early man sprang from primitive 
nonsense (dummhelt) is vigorously denied. Magic belongs essentially 
to its own tradition and is confined in its operation to highly trained 

like the shamans. Here again a realistic technique is em- 
ployed such as that of a joumey to the spirit world where, in the 
welling place of the god with whom the shaman is en rapport the 
healing is wrought or oceule knowledge obtained. 

‘nally, in Part IV Tylorian animism is examined. The theory 
that the Conception of God first came from the idea of the soul and 
of ghosts is repudiated. The greater part of the available evidence 
mong the ‘nature folk” leaves no doube in the mind of the author 
that the soul isa spiritual being who comes from the divinity and 
in most cases returns to him. Ghosts are in no way the only mani 
festation of the dead. They originate from many other sources, and 
may be divine beings of previous culture epoch. If connected 
rik he erm ofthe ead pro hey re ony eos wh se 
a ‘bad’ death. Quite a different kind of spirit are spiritual beings 
fof beast and plant. Ifthe plants have healing powers they are 
‘manifestations ofa spiritual exence friendly to man. Conversely, if 
they are of a poisonous character the spiritual essence is regarded as 
inimical. Here is a description of reality, itis argued, not only 
intuitive but essentially true. So all knowledge with which the 
science of religion deals, in the opinion of the author of this provo- 
cative volume, s based on the actual nature of appearances. Mythical 
declarations about phenomena in the world are no immature, in 
complete forerunners of scientific knowledge and cannot be forced 
into a scientific mould. But it is possible to arrive at an intelligent 
tunderstanding of the phenomena on the assumption that primitive 
‘man is erue man subject to human experiences. Be this as it may, in 
calling attention co the essential humanity of man, and in seeking 
the actualities chat lie behind the outward manifestations of the 
fundamental concepts of the human spirit, Dr. Jensen has done 
service in the evaluation of myth and cule. E, O. JAMES 

















Essays in Applied Psycho-Analysis, Vol. I: Essays in Folk- 
Tore and Religion. By Emest Jones. London (Hogarth 

SQ Pres), 19st. Pp. 383. Price 215, 
In this second volume of Essays in Applied Psycho- 
Analysis etd Jones concentrues.tteaton on. thee. 
folklore, By an a interpreted in terms of the 
Freudian seeeoRet ase dececcs The abort ss throughout 
thas been to investigate in the light of his own specialized studies the 
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contribution that the human mind has made to the various beliefs 
and customs and theological doctrines brought under review. The 
eribstion of te es of his very interesting inguicy must neces- 
sarily depend on the attitude adopted towards the presuppositions 
con which itis based. If these are accepted the conclusions will prove 
to be highly illuminating. Conversely, those who are not prepared 
to reduce all religious and cultural symbols to the sex libido and the 
Eipus situation doubtless will regard this attempt to explain the 
highly complex proceses and systems involved by the particular 
poychoanayticl technique devised by Freud as an oversimli- 
cation, if not 2 distortion of the facts and of their significance. 
‘Moreover, within the realm of psycho-analyss it has to be remem= 
Sere che dy, ofthe cep of symbol fas Bese 
for Jung the key to the deepest levels of spiritual and meta 
reality, though in opening a way into these hidden depths of the 
tunconscious he too has been compelled to explain myth by myth. 

Nevertheless, however the underlying » presuppositions | be 
viewed, the importance attached in these esays to the interrelation. 
of psycho-analytic and anthropological research will be appreciated. 
‘Whether or not the material ofthe anthropologist is rendered more 
intelligible by this technique, both disciplines have this in common, 
that they are concemed with the scientific interpretation of symbols 
and any light that can be thrown upon symbolism by methods and 
tests capable of verification is to be welcomed. That the incest 
‘motive and sexuality play 2 prominent part in the customs and 
Bales dat mae up #9 much of flklore, myth and sual foo 
apparent to be lightly dismissed, and if there were any doubt about 
it the evidence collected and discussed in this volume would setle 
the question once and for all, whatever may be the significance and 
origins of the phenomena. Thus, in the paper on ‘Psycho-Analysis 
and Folklore,’ read before the jubilee Congress of the Folk-Lore 
Society in 1938, with which the collection of essays opens, a nummbee 
of very familiar examples of birth, love and death beliefs and 
feremonies are quoted and connected with idexs conceming 
fertility, propagation, childbirth and incest, though the Freudian 
assumption ofa stage of intense incestuous attachment to the mother 
and a desire to return to the security of the pre-natal state is denied 
by Jung in favour of a regression to the source of lif. 

in the detailed exposition of the symbolic significance of salt in 
folklore and supersution, which occupies 187 pages of the book, 
vvast amount of evidence (the relevance of some of which is not 
always very apparent) is surveyed to demonstrate that to spill salt 
{sunlucky because sale isa typical symbol for semen. The significance 
fof this conclusion is related to a deeper psychical significance 
‘eplicing an eater one conceming eine, representing the male 
active, fertilizing principle. Assuthing a general tendency of the 
‘human mind eo symbolize objects and interests of paramount and 
universal significance informs that ate psychologically mose suitable 
and available, everyone who has made his own 2 superstitious 
‘practice regarding salt as an inner motive would reveal on analysis, i 
[Sclaimed, that ‘the idea of salt was symbolizing the idea of semen, 
{orurine) in his unconscious mind, that this association was a personal 
fone ofhis own, On the other ha, iis affirmed, 3 penon brought 
Up in a superstitious society would not develop this, or any other 
given superstition, “unless was of sucha kind as t0 be capable of 

ing astociated to his personal mental complexes.” Yet identical 
symbolisms are universally adopted in particular societies or states 
of culture and not in others. Diffusion may have been exaggerated 
bat it cannot be wholly eliminated in the distribution of beliefs and 
customs. 

In this connexion it is int to observe that in the paper 
read before the Royal Anthropological Institute in 1924 Dr. Jones 
found confirmation of ht thesis in symbols given par 
prominence by the two most extreme exponents of difusionism. 
The cowry shell nd the mother pot, identified by Eliot Smith and 
erry with the female genital organs and the Great Mother, and their 
respective life-giving powers, are referred back beyond Ancient 
Egypt to their ultimate source in the uterus of the mother of the 
individual, to which the unconscious desire ever isto return. So in 
the other essays in this volume, various aspects of the same funda 
mental theme are elaborated: eg. mother right and the alleged, 
‘ignorance of patemity among’ primitive people, the representation 
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of the generative organs in palelthic art, the sgificnce of nition ofthe topographical sents doesnot present any difiy, 
Christmas as a nativity feast, the ‘God complex’ and the Edipns In this book there is, as an example, an ecological study of one 
situation, and the lengthy discussion ofthe egend of the conception small area, the village and environs of Urt in the Basses-Pyrénées 
fof the Madonna through the eat, regarded as a female receptive This is used to show the way in which a region ean be most frut- 
‘organ fertilized by breath and constituting a reaction to an unusually fully dissected and anatomized from the air, in conjunction with 
{intense castration phantasy. Of 2 more general character is the data from geology, hydrography, archeology, ctc. The same 
judicious consideration of freedom of thought reviewed from the method of analysis is devoted to the sting ofthe fimous palolithie 
Standpoint of psycho-analysis, a paper that should be read incon- station of La Roche de Solutré. This compilation and collation of 
junction with the disertaion on "Free Will and Determinism.’ the various ‘intelligence sources’ for a given region is reminiscent 
Fantastic as some of the interpretations may appear, pethaps not __of the Le Play approach in human geography, but offers far greater 
solely to the uninitiated and the sceptical, it would be wrong to possibilities when linked with oblique and vertical air photographs 
tunderrate the value of a serious attempt fo elucidate unconscious as its graphic basis, and infused with the new fats and presentation 
symbolism by the ai of a careflly selected mass of anthropological that they provide. 
lata, the deeper significance of which is admittedly often obscure, Later sections axe devoted to pasticila topics. One of these 
E.O.JAMES — deals with archeological discovery from the air. This is no new 
theme in this country, but it is to be hoped that ie will inspite 
Photographies Aériennes. By P. Chombert de Lawve, Paris activity in France, Another section shows the Way in which the 
(Amand Colin, 1951. Pp. 140, 118 text figs. Price 900 relationship and interaction of mankind and terrain can be illus- 
60 Hn. ¥ trated by ie photographs of land-utiliation of diferent forms in 
‘This is a straightforward account of the méthods em- France and Affica. This leads to a consideration of their se in anthro- 
ployed in taking and interpreting air photographs, and their appl pology, and particularly in its ethnological aspect. This is the field in 
tion to the study of humanity, past and present. It follows the more which I consider thatthe most decisive progressis waiting to bemade, 
‘generalized and elaborate volume, La Décowverte Adrienne du Monde, Disappointingly litle use has been made of air photographs by 
Publihed in 1948, under the edtonhip of M Chombare de Lauwe anthropologists up to the preset te, With afew notable excep 
of the Musée de Homme, tions (ég. in Professor Evans-Pritchard’s book The Nuer) they are 
‘A practical introduction to this subject is of the greatest value, rarely found in specialized monographs or generalized syntheses, 
Its lack is much felt in the teaching of archeological and anthro- Yer their value for che study of the lay-out of primitive settlement 
pological students in this country. For air photographs, clearly and cultivation is unequalled, and is all che greater in remote areas 
‘enough, are permanently established as a means of research, record- difficult of access. This was well brought out by Major Wiliams- 
ing and discovery in the study of man, With the technical improve- Hunt’ recent paper in Maw (1949, 63) on ‘Anthropology fom the 
‘ments of recent years, they have become a primary source of infor- Air,’ illustrated by R.A.R. photographs of Malaya, ‘There ix no 
‘mation, as essential a8 maps but potentially more informative, This need to go over the ground he covered, for the application of the 
is evidenced by the post-war beginnings of sit-photograph libraries technique to anthropology wat most clearly set out and explained 
in the Univerities of Oxford and Cambridge. ‘The field archeo- in its practical details, This should remove any lingering misappre~ 
logist ot anthropologist should make it one of his first duties to hensions. An anthropologist remarked recently: * Ob, my people 
enquire for, or arrange, aitphotographic coverage of his region. would have fed from the din and alarming appearance of your 
‘Through military and administrative needs, extensive arcas through- aircraft just above their heads. Ie would spoil everything.” It was 
ot the world have been photographed in recent year and aces neceay to explain that today ti normal for vera ait photo= 
to much of this material can be had by arrangement with the graphs to be taken from heights of from one to four miles, when 
relevant authorities Uieralterat is no more than’a spec in the ky. ‘With a standard 
‘Since the notion that this method of research and discovery isa ao-inch or 36-inch focal-length air camera, working at these 
freak or a luxury is now obsolete itis more than ever necessary altitudes in average visibility, individual houses, trees and topo 
that those who need its services, and make use of it in teaching, graphical minutia: of all sorts ate perfectly cleas, and theit sie can 
should know filly how to handle the resources ofthis technique, fe meanred with great exactitude from the photographs with the 
‘There is nothing mysterious about i in execution, nor do the photo- aid of the Photogrammetric Tables that have been printed for quick 
graphs when taken require any elaborate apparatus for theit ex- reckoning, 
amination, The general principles of their use may be found out- It is ¢ pity that the illustrations, which are the essence of M. 
lined in the work of Crawford, Riley and St. Joseph in this country, Chombart de Lauwe's book, have all been printed among the text 
of Pldebard in Sy, Schmit Pers, Baader in North Aiea page Thi may have achieved Tower pice for the book, but a 
and Willams-Hunt in South-East Asia. In the study of human few have become smudgy and so have lost most of their value, 
‘cology and the setlement patterns of modem primitive peoples Nothing is more seriously affected by loss of detail in reproduction 
from the at, The Pace of South America, by J. L. Rich, and Feeus on than air photography, and only glossy paper is ever really succesful 
, by Upton Light, are examples of pioneer work of great in its pul 5 
‘value in more remote areas. A summary of the application of this Some minor spelling misprints were noted, but these were un- 
technique to human ecology, and advice on planning and carrying important details not detracting from the value of a most intelligent 
fut ofthe fights, can be found in my aricle on "Humanity fom and stimulating book—an extellene example of th we of sence 
the Air,’ in the Archeological News Letter, Joy, 1948. and technology in the humanities, opening. up endless possibilities 
‘The present book by M. Chombart de Lauwe gives a well J. 8. P, BRADFORD, 
balanced account of the way in which the photographs should be 
taken, and of their examination stereoscopically (by which the \//Notes on the Prehistoric Metallurgy of Copper and Bronze in 
terran, and all other features, are seen in relief). Vertical photo- the Old World. By H. H. Coghlan, Oxford (Ditt Rivers 
graphs can, of course, be scaled as easily as maps, and precise 6l Museum), 1981. Pp. 131, 16 plates, 2 line drawings, Price 158, 
‘measurements made from them. The importance of corresponding In a survey of the’ prehistoric metallurgy of copper 
ound conta by feldwork i Highly sestd. Air photography and bronze the author reac the fails track If bythe exly 
naturally docs not eliminate the need for hard work on foot, but workers in metal, though he barely acknowledges the value co them 









































it often gives it direction and speeds it up. The author concludes of the experience they gained by the working of gold. This was a 
this section with some sound suggestions for the arrangement of a metal which could not have gone for ong unnoticed and unworked, 
Photographic Print Library. 3 andffom thei experience with tthe practices ofboth annealing and 

‘The interpretation of the photographs is iaturally a matter that of melting would have been learnt. The earliest works in copper are 


calls for skill and experience, if accuracy and discovery are to be simple pins, hooks, awls, etc which would be made from native 
‘Baltined. They ate specced doctment, and tick denied oopheefAnneaing would be duconersleatiy ti aa cerns 
‘ntespretation is a matter both of practice and far. But the recog- _ comitant of bowl-making. Smelting probably arose as a result ofthe 
: 2 
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<raftsman’sefforts to meltoutfromits matrix some arborescent native 
coppet. Then, with gold and copperin constant use, the smith would 
test other ores to discover whether they also might provide some- 
thing weful. The heavy, shining masses of tin ore (casiterite) would 
attract his attention, and he would heat pieces off fo see what might 
happen. The white substance (tin) which came from it, though 
aecrgtive in colour and malleable, would not have been found very 
useful for bowls owing to its tendency to melting, But ic happened 
that a welcome we i was dacowced at mst cold be pived 
‘with pieces of copper ore, or matrix containing copper, and bronze, 
1 more usefull material than copper, came from the furnace. 

The author discusses the use of lead as an alloy of copper. But 
copper cannot be alloyed with lead. It may be mixed with it, and 
it isso employed in some modern bearing bronzes. Lead has been 
found mixed with many ancient bronzes, either as a substitute for 
some ofits tin, orto facilitate casting, 

‘Mr. Coghlan makes a survey of the occurrence of native copper 
and of other ores from which the early smiths obtained their metal, 
Of these the oxidized ores were probably the first to be worked, for 
they could be found at no great depth, and some of them, notably 
cuprite, malachite and azurite, are brightly coloured. Now the 
temperature of an ordinary wood fire does not exceed some 
Seo'-7o0" Cs tis not high enough for general copper-smcltng. 
Bur, s shown by, surviving examples of pottery from Mesopo- 
tamia and Egypt, the early workers had pottery furnaces in which a 
temperature of 1000%-1200° C. was attained, and at such a tempera 
ture copper could be smelted. Many yeats 2g0 Professor Gowland 
demonstrated at the Royal School of Mines that bronze could be 
produced from the ores of copper and of tin when smelted together 
in an open furnace, excited by a blast. It would not be likely, how- 
er, thatthe early workers would employ sucha practice unt they 
hnad leat by experience the value of tin as an ingredient in the 
alloy. 

‘The author gives a description of the ‘sand casting’ of metals as 
practised in a modern foundry, but he fail to produce any evidence 
‘hat the sand-casting process, with its nccessary complement of pairs 
‘of ‘casting flasks’ or ‘moulding boxes’ into which the sand is pressed 
round the pattern, was ever used in the ancient world. Whereis the 
‘evidence? Moulds in baked clay are known from many pars of the 
fancient world. Moulds in stone are well known. Early Iron Age 
‘bronze moulds for palstaves and other tools are to be met with 
‘occasionally. Cores of sand, with traces of some binding material, 
ppethaps bone or sawdust and dung, are known in Egype; but there 
are no sand moulds. And there #8 no evidence that sand moulds 
‘were ever employed in early times. We may note that nether Pliny 
nor Theophilus has a word to say about them, though Biringuccio, 
Jn dhe ntconth cotury, gives 2 good deseicon oftheir we Te 
‘would be interestingf the author would produceevidenceforthe use 
of sand for moulds (except open moulls) of earlier date than the 
fourteenth to sixteenth centuries a.. It was during those centuries, 
swith the rise ofthe iron industries, that many advances in the form 
of fumaces and the making of moulds were made, and it i to this 
period that we may look for the introduction of moulding flasks 
nd casting in sand, Mr. Coghlan discusses the casting of copper, and 
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shows that good castings may be obtained inthis metal ifthe founder 
will but provide a well shaped mould with a long pour and vents. 
‘Many ancient founders were skilled enough to prodtuce good east- 
ings in copper. 

“The diagrams illustrating methods for casting hanging bowls, afer 
Oldberg, are defective in that no vents are shown, and withoue vents 
such moulds could not produce satisactory results. The illustrations 
demonstrating the evolution of furnace design omie chat early type 
in which the crucible rested on the floor of the Furnace and the fame 
‘was blown upon it almost entzely from above. 

In his section on practical metal-working, the author seems to 
overlook the fat that til atleast as late asthe fifteenth centary 3.<., 
as illustrated by paintings on the walls of the tombs of Rekhmire 
and others, there were no firmly gripping tongs or pliers in use. 
Only a springy folded strip of metal or wood was avaiable for the 
manipulation of a piece of heated metal. Any metalworker would 
point out the unpractieal nature of such atool for usein forging even 
2 speathead or in the raising or the sinking of a bowl, The ancient 
‘worker would undoubtedly prefer todo the work cold, and to hold 
the metal in his hand, for he would have far greater control chus. 
His traditional knowledge of when and how to anneal metal reached 
back to before the beginning ofthe third millenium a.c.,s0 he need 
fear no surprises from that side. In the ancient world there was no 
Gla lin of dsinction beeween forging and sheet mettworking 
‘An ingot of copper or bronze would be beaten out into @ cireulat 
plate by a series of blows from a curved-faced hammer and from 
that plate che smith would make a bowl of any shape he desired, 
From an ingot of suitable size he would beat outa spearhead with 
its thinnet-walled socket forthe shaft. Or he would cast the blade 
and socket in a mould of his own making, and sharpen and harden 
its edges by cold hammering. n all these operations the principal 





‘part of the hammering would be done cold. In modern times, with 
more developed appliances, the hot forging of metal as become 
1 commonplace operation, but cold working and annealing were 


the more usual methods in che ancient world. 

‘The drawings of the raising hammer and stake on p. 92 are not 
good. The face of the hammer should extend to the full width of 
the head, though its actual comers are rounded; it should not be 
angular, as shown. The working ends of the stake should be under 
cut to an angle of some 20° from the vertical plane, 

‘A report by Dr. E. Voce, of the Copper Development Associa 
tion, on a metallographic examination, and a critical discussion of 
the methods of manufacture, of certain works in the Pitt Rivers 
‘Museum, is most valuable. More work on these lines would be wel- 
come. Dz. Voce also describes some experiments in the casting of 
‘metal implements in ancient moulds, experiments which showed 
that the moulds could be employed safely for bronze-catting. 

Mr. TK, Penniman, Curator of the Pitt Rivers Museum, contri- 
bates some efi note on and photographs of ce age in 
the casting, wwaste-wax process, of a bronze figure by a 
Burmese metal founder, and of head by » Yoruba brasnworker’ 

To sum up, the book is an interesting contribution to the study of 
ancient metal-working, but it needs revision. 

HERBERT MARYON, 


AMERICA 


[A Study of Classic Maya Sculpture. By Tatona Prokourckof. 
62 ee oe aes of Washing 


ton, D.C., 1950. Pp. xi 209, 110 illus, map 
‘Sonpical wit it falesgue who ly the ancient 
civilizations of the Old World, the student of Ancient America is 
Sta great dindvanage, There is practically no written literature, 
ind what survives is only a few garbled legends written in E 
calligraphy after the Spanish conquest. Our knowledge is therefore 
limited 10 what the archaologiss have been able to glean from 
the ruins of ancient cives, temple pyramids and plazas buried in 
the dense tropical forests of Guatemala, south-eastern Mexico and 
‘Yucatan, from pottery, some oft beauifilly painted, from precious 
jade omaments and fiom carved monuments and’ time-markers, 
‘usually in the form of monoliths or stelz. k 
"To know what manner of men they were and how they lived 
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‘we must rely on the patient work of the archeologist and the 
epigraphist, who working from the slender account of the Maya 
calendar left by Bishop Landa have been able to decipher, without 
the aid of any "Rosetta stone,” some part of the mathematical and 
‘alendrical content of the inscriptions on the monuments. 

‘We know that in an area covering what is now the Peten District 
of Guatemala, Yucatan, Britih Honduras, Chiapas and the north 
of Honduras there dwelt 2 people whose civilization can be differ- 
entiated from that ofthe Totonac and Aztec, and other civilizations 
of Central Ameri. Like them it mast have grown ou of clare 
of simple farming folk growing maize in forest clearings, and 
\worhippingferity gods and godess, whose image, in the form 
oflittle pottery figurines, they made in large quantities. 

‘The civilization which we call the Classic Period of the Maya is 
characterized by the elaborate stela cult, a hieroglyphic writing 
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chiefly concemed with the astronomical calculations of a 360-day 
year, elaborate pyramids surmounted by temples and grouped 
{Together in the form of elaborate courts and plazas; it apparently 
flourished about the beginning of our era for nearly a thousand years. 

"The firt contemporary dated inscription, the Leyden plate, 
corresponded to A.D. 230. The monuments of this period bear litle 
resemblance to the figures we have mentioned above, but they 
Inuit have evolved over a long period from similar deities, Thanks 
to the work of such great archeologists as Maudslay and Morley, 
to mention only ¢wo, many monuments have been dated beyond 
doubt. Many others, alas, are too eroded by time and the elements 
to afford a clear interpretation, and we have to fill back on a judg~ 
‘ment ofthe style of the monuments and on studies of pottery to 
provide a dated skeleton of the history of this civilization, Such a 
{Skeleton is of course more prominent in the thoughts of archao- 
ogists because of the very dearth of literary material, and many 
indecipherable monuments have been placed in their estimated 
chronological position by a process of stylistic appreciation, Such 
4 method suffered from the grave objection that itis bound to be 
subjective, and therefore to some extent unreliable, 

Tes with the object of eliminating the subjective factor that Miss 
Proskouriakof® has undertaken the work under review. Her method, 
briefly, is to record the various elements—posture, headdresses, 
‘omaments, accoutrements, etc—of the monuments which are 
definitly dated, and by this means to build up the chronological 
range of each known variant of each element. Then, plotting the 
chronological range of all te elements found in a particular undated 
sculpture, to build up a ‘style graph,’ which resembles an irregular 
motind. The outline ofthis is roughly sketched in and the date of, 
the monument is believed to be somewhere near the peak of the 
fecud,Snt mow of holmes fn quaioa waa und ore 

ng period, the overlapping portions of the graph are obviously 
the important points, and the overlaps build up the highest points. 
‘The method is probably satisfactory for an approximation, and 
‘Miss Proskoutiakofl’s graphs when applied to dated stele give very 
close approximations to the known dates, The method which she 
employ in this dy ofthe ndviual clement appear to be an 
elaboration of Spinden’s method in his great Study of Maya Art, 
and even without the graphic method would be of the greatest value 
to the student, 

‘As Miss Proskouriakoff is at pains to observe, the work is limited 
in its scope. The sculpture she discusses is restricted almost entire 
to the esoteric, and the painted ornament of the pottery is ignore 
‘but certain lessons for the archeologist emerge, notably the interest- 
ing similarity of some of the early sculpture of Uaxactun to the 
pespherasexptue of pre-Tolte Yuet, and to certain none 
‘Maya sculpture of considerably later date. She shows, as we have 
already seen, that the essentially religious and symbolic nature of 
the cary claisic material is superseded by a more msthetic approach 
in the golden age of Maya sculpture in the carly part of Katun 9, 
‘This in tum gives place toa certain over-elaboration and decadence 
towards the lose of the period of the Old Empire. With the Toltec- 
influenced sculpture of the New Empire cities of Yucatan, erected 
after the old cites of Peten, the home of Maya sculpture, had been 
abandoned, she is not concerned. 

‘Owing to the intentionally objective natare of this section ofthe 
book a certain tediousnesis observable; thisno doubt isin part due 
to the practice of numbering stele rather than naming them. Mis, 
Proskouriakoff might have encouraged her readers to further 
cffor ina dificult chase by some reference to the immense stakes 
involved in the elucidation of Maya chronology, no les a reward 
than a yarditick to measure the contemporary history of the whole 
of Central America. 

‘The remaining chapters are descriptions arranged chronologically 
of the monuments found in the various regions of the old Maya 
Empire. Here a more humanistic approach is discernible. Perhaps 
the author herself held thata primitive society was evolving towards 
a higher and less pries-tidden approach to life and the arts. Her 
statement that the arts, a figure whose place is not clear in the 
Maya hierarchy, gradually achieved a status of his own, not merely 
that of priest ot priestly acolyte, would bear enlargement, a5 also 
the suggestion that he became an urban intellectual out of touch 
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‘with the emotions of the peasantry to whose emotional life he had 
‘once ministered. In that case the cleavage between esoteric and 
popular arts must have been complete. "ADRIAN DIGBY 


Hollywood—The Dream Factory: An Anthropologist Looks 

‘at the Movie-Makers. By Hortense Powdermaker. London 
GB. Becher Sarin) 1950 pe, tes 

This book consists in the main of an indictment of 

those responsible for the production of films at Hollywood, 
‘whether as exeeutives, producers or directors. They are pilloried in 
potted biographies under such names as Mr. Smart Guy, Mr. 
Mediocre or Mr. Kowtow, and are in general portrayed as un- 
educated, incompetent bullies. The script-writers come off bette 
their sufferings from incessant thwarting in their efforts to write 
decent scripts are described sympathetically. As for the stats, it 
Seoms that everyone at Hollywood hates and despises chem, thgh 
their moral standards are somewhat higher than newspaper accounts 
might lead one to expect... 

‘The author, who takes as her subtitle ‘An Anthropologist Looks 
at the Movie-Makers, drags in from time to time comparisons with 
the customs of savages, but these are quite irelevant; there is no 
analogy between a genuine taboo and the arbitrary censorship 
rules which Hollywood has imposed upon itself in the hope of 
avoiding external censorship. 

Th spite of its sangy atid somewhat dlipshod style—eg. ‘aunt’ 
‘when "flout is meant—the book is very readable, but its claim to 
be regarded as a. work of science cannot be taken seriously. 

RAGLAN 








Reality and Dream: Psychotherapy of a Plains Indian. By 
64 George Deverewsx. New York (Internat, Universities Press), 


1951, Pp. xi 438. Price $7.50 

‘The publication of the complete record of a psycho- 
therapeutic case is rare; Dr. Devereux’s publication of the “t 
ultra pjehotherapy’ of «Phin Indian is probaly. nique 
‘While anthropologist to the Winter Veterans Administration Hor 
pital in Kansas, U.S.A., Devereux treated a Plains Indian suffering 
from a brain injury and neurosis. After a lengthy introduction 
entitled "Theory and Technique,’ we are presented with a full ver- 
bal account of the 30 counselling interviews, a discusion of the 
patient’s development, interview by interview, and full protocols 
of the paychological tests administered before and after therapy, 
‘with an interpretation of these tests by RR, Holt, 

Devereux seems to have begun the book with the verbatim record 
of counselling sessions and a set of ideas about transcultural psycho 
therapy’ and Plains Indian basic personality, The patient's progress 
i dramatically shown in the interviews, but the account of his 
development, writen yar afte the patent lef the hospitals not 
entirely convincing. Iti a pity that the interviews were not anno- 
tated at the time, and a description of the therapists aims and the 
patient's development placed after each interview rather than in 
another section. Furthermore, Dr. Holts reports of psychological 
tests show no therapeutic triumph. All the inexpert reader can be 
certain ofthat the patient’ headaches, nightmares and some other 
symptoms disappeared, that he developed self-confidence, and that 
ie didnot seek further treatment in the yest fllowing Devereux’ 
‘counselling. In this case ‘transcultural psychotherapy” seems to in 
vvolve the tse of psycho-analytic concepts applicable to all human 
beings; Pins Indian behaviour patterns and basi personality aze 
introduced only to help explain differences between this patient's 
character and that of White patients, 

Devercux’s views about the concepts of culture area, the areal 
ccuture pattern and the areal basic personality are perhaps of more 
inert tganhropologits than shi acount ofthe therpetic pro- 
es. In the interest of concealing the patient's identity, Devereux 
‘reanalyted (for publication] the entire factual material? and dis- 
covered that 'as far as our concrete data were concerned, the patient 
could have belonged to any one of scores of typical Plains Indian 
tribes" (p. x). He continues: ‘in other words, what seemed to have 
influenced the patient's character formation and the development 
of his neurosis was not primarily the specific culture of his tribe, 
but the culture pattern of the large Plains Indian culture area, and 
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the present condition of the Plins Indians’ (pp, xf). Deyeresx 
disahgashes the culuel items feuome, atkedony cee) oF a 
culture area or tribe fom the cxltare pattern, composed of the val 
‘es, meani-end schemata and the likey which these concrete cultural 
Kem "implement (p33). The areal culture pater genera 
fedand shred fom the clr pate of Ge eb i ak 
contains only those values which all ebes belonging to that ata, 
sfarein comiton, and which exh ofthese ibe ps ogee athe 
fame manner (pp. 31), This the areal euture pattern snot denied 
swith the cltore pattem ofthe “climactic or fypicl tbe, 

"The areal culture pattem or cthon, Devereu says, che most 
vitally dignified viable esence ofthe individ bal ethoses 
bf that ata (p. 3). Te tribal and areal culture patterns he latins 
fre more Hel to pert through periods of cultural change than 
tre concete cultural tems, Lite the area calere pattem, the areal 
tasie personality ‘can be viewed as the nucleus, and a he fancion- 
aly ost ignicant part of the tial base petsonaty(p.3)- Te 
the culate pattern, ater than spec techniguesofinat and child 
cars, which is reponse forth bai pewonalty. The ethos, fst 
Sealand secondly etal, the primary determaat of the baie 
penonality. Dever argues that the nitare of “contats between 


(Cave Explorations in Iran, 1949. By Carleton S. Coon. University 
65 of Pennsylvania Museum Monographs. Philadelphia, 1951. 


Pp. 124, 15 plates. Price $1.50, 

“The name of Dr. Coon will be familiar to readers of 
‘Maw as a distinguished exponent of physical anthropology; in the 
present publication he provides a thorough preliminary report of 
his recent important archeological excavations in Northern Iran. It 
sometimes happens that a specialist in one field working in another 
related field of enquiry is able to bring to the latter afresh point of 
vview and original idess ofa stimulating character. Dr. Coon’s new 
work is « notable case of this kind. His systematic and statistical 
‘maining as a physical anthropologist has stood him in remarkably 
good stead when interpreting the contents of stratified caves, and 
Should certainly be carefully studied by all who are concerned with 
this type of site and comparable occupation sites in the open. 

‘Of the four caves examined three produced undisturbed ancient 
deposits. Tamtama and Bisitun in the north-west provided Pleisto- 
feene faunas in some quantities, in both cases including very 
fragmentary remains attributable to Neanderthaloid hominids, at 
Bisitun asociated with several layers of Levalloiso~ Mousterian 
industries stratified below a deposit of historical date. 

Tes in the Ghar i Kamarband or Belt Cave on the shores of the 
Caspian that Dr. Coon’s methods are seen at their best and yielded 
the most interesting results. At this site was discovered a stratified 
deposit containing abundant traces of cultural activity in the form 
of bones, worked Aints and other objects throughout a thickness 
of some 15 feet. Petrographically three zones each about four feet 
thick could be distinguished in addition to a basal sterile formation 
and asurface deposit. Since the surfaces ofthese were either approxi- 
rately horizontal, or iregular without any general trend away from 
the horizontal, the excavator’s method of removing them in spits 
20 centimetres thick seems justified. Subsequently the yield of the 
‘Various spits was tabulated and recorded under various headings, 
and it is these statistical results which provide the most original 
‘pare of the report. 

"The most intereiting conclusion reached has an obvious bearing. 
ga the due of the fist appearance of domestication of animals 
this stratified sequence, The quantity of bones obtained from all 
three stratigraphical units was extremely large, and on examination 
i was found that an appreciable number such as horns and teeth 
‘could be assigned to immature, as opposed to mature, animals. The 
main species identified were gazelle, wild goat, wild sheep, wild 
Cattle, seal, pig and wild horses. Bur whereas inthe two lower strata 
(Gnd in the two earlier Pleistocene deposits which also yielded the 
Same creatures) immature animals contribute on the average about 
25 per cent. in the upper stratum the proportions of immature 
Sheep and goats rse respectively to 66-7 and s3°8 per cent. Associated 
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Plains tribes necessitated the formation of fairly similar basic per~ 
sonalities" (p. 39). The Plains Indian basic personality, and not the 
Indian's marginal position in American society, determines a Plains 
Indian's personality today. Devereux’s argument consists mainly in 
the re~stating of these points with an abundant use of italics. 

“Lest the ‘areal basic personality” should become fashionable, how= 
ever, some objections might be raised. The culture-area notion, not 
to mention the areal culeure patter, has not been applied with muuch, 
success outside North America, perhaps because of different con- 
ditions of population density, mobility and culture contact in other 
continents: No anthropologist had the opportunity to describe the 
Plains culture area, culture pattern or basic personality in thet abori 
ginal state; thus there is no way t0 check some of Devereux’s 
sumptions about their persistence from the past. He gives no 
<esctiption of Plains Indian basic personality beyond presenting a 
lise of ‘working hypotheses’ (pp. s4—6) which are said to be based 
upon it, and assumes that the idea of basic personality has been. 
generally accepted. Without a full account ofthe Plains Indian basic 
‘personality, aswell as the basic personality of other areas, I chink we 
Inust await further work before adopting the concept of an areal 
basic personality. PAULA BROWN, 


ASIA 


with this change isthe frst certain appearance of pottery and ground 
stone tools. The deduction seems obvious that we have here the 
Ha gn of he cont of the herds of shep and got, with 
cexploitition mainly of the younger animals, the older being pre~ 
Bere breading nd poppe for mili ti comes the 
‘bscevation is clearly one of cardinal importance, and the Carbon 
4 dating of 6135 8.c. -£1,500 years of great interew. Te is to 
UE hoped that Dr. Coon will obtain a closer dating based on a 
lager sample (preferably of charcoal) daring his next visit to the 

Other interesting statistical results concem the proportion of 
articular fragments as opposed to shaft fragments of bone, and the 
proportion of raw flakes, cores and trimmed tools, all of which 
Tre found t9 vary significantly in different layers and site. In the 
principal Pleistocene site, Bistun, the bones from eight super~ 
[raposed spits were found to show a differential frequency of 
howe aad deer suggestive of a long-term climatic change from 
relatively dry to wetter conditions, during the Levalloiso-Mousterian 
‘occupation. 

Finally an interesting ecological point is suggested by the 
consistently higher proportion of bied bones associated with the 
post-Pleistocene indastral remains. C. B. M. McBURNEY 





History and Culture of the Indian People: Vol. I, The Vedic 
66 ‘Age. Edited by R. C. Majumdar, London (Allen & Unwin), 


opt Bp. 365, Pie Le 150 
a Mead the Bhiediya Ishisa Somidi (Academy of 
Indian History) wes founded by Se K. M. Munshi to prepare anew 
itary of nda fom an Indian point of view. Though styled The 
ate ig, tis voluma, the fie often, summarizes what is known 
CE tase Mitory fom the Paleolithic Age unl approximately 
Geo\nc, An adequate evaluation of this book could be made only 
Sealy by achologss, anthropologists, historians and scholars 
SE Sahtf estes oto oF te sepe of the work 
stony 
‘The volume is divided into seven Books. Book I (Introduction) 
opens with chapters bythe Bditor on method and onthe sources of 
Rian" hicorye Two) points are emphasized which dings 
Indian history from te histories ofthe wextern vlsations: One ix 
ceeany of Indian socal and ‘ital incutions from the 
ose known peviods unl the present The other i hat though 
fhe Rigvedie hynny were compiled atleast 3,000 years ago, and 
{hougie bepiandng fom them, Finda religious Leerture provides 
sprpualed ford of eibone smal forms optic 
Rilorapeal concep ana profoundly moving myptcl experienc, 
Polbetial record appears unl after te Moslms conguoty, inthe 
thiveenth century Ae 
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Farther chapters inthe Introduction include an outline of archaso- 
logical explorations by the late Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit; and 
says on Geographical Background, by the editor, and on Flora 
and Fauna, respectively by Drs. G. B. Majumdar and B. K. Chat- 
teri. These chapters set the stage for the books which follow, but 
are unrelated to each other in aim and subject matter. 

‘Book Il, The Prehistoric Age, includes chapters on Palzolithic, 
Neolithic and Copper Ages by Dr. H. D. Sankalia, and on the 
Indus Valley Civilization by Dr. A. D. Pusilker. Both summarize 
the information available before 1944. An Appendix outlines the 
recent important information on Harappan chronology and 
military fortifications. No reference is however made to the 
recent classification of megaliths by Dr. V. D. Krishnaswami 
(Megalithic Types of Southern Indi,’ Ancient India, January, 
394s). 

‘Between the archzological accounts is a chapter by Dr. S. K. 
Chatter on Race Movements and Prehistoric Culture. This sum: 
‘marizes the main conclusions of Professor Hutton, Pater Schmidt, 
Dr. B.S. Guba and others, on the succession of prchistoric migra 
tions into India, the present racial composition of the population 
and the broad’ cassficition of languages and cultures among. 
‘modem tribal and Hindu groups. Six main racial immigrations are 
distinguished: Negrito, Proto-australoid, Mongoloid, Dravidian, 
“Westem Brachycephal’ and Nordic. With the entry of each of 
these groups are tentatively associated certain artifics, languages, 
religious beliefs and ricual forms. This attempe to disentangle the 
several strands of a culture and derive them. from separate racial 
immigrations which took place thousands of years ago is perhaps 
‘more justifiable in India than elsewhere, For the distribution of 
taibal groups, and the partial segrogation from each other of Hindu 
castes With different bodies of custom have worked against the for 
‘mation of a composite culture. But the ethnological method seems 
to me entirely trustworthy oniy when supported by literary tra 
thons—a itis, for example, in Dr, Chatter)’ intersting diseusion 
of the adoption of the pre-Atyan pul offering (of Rowers, leaves, 
feuits and water) by the Aryans about the period of the Bhagavad 
Gita (A.D. 400), and its subsequent replacement of the Vedic fre 

ice asthe central rite of Brahmanical public worship. 

‘Books Ill to VI deal with the Vedic Age proper and are derived 
from literary sources. Book I (The {in India) includes 
Chapters by Dr. BK: Ghoth onthe problem ofthe original home 
of the indo-Borpes, on ely In-Tanian elatons ad on te 
Contents and probable dates ofthe Vedic Iterarure proper, in this 
are included: the four Sambitas (the Rigveda, or hymns wed inthe 
sacrifices of the early Indo-Aryans, the Samaveda, or texts of 
rmelodies sung in the sacrificial rites, the Yajurveds, 2 guidebook 
for the priests who performed the sacrifices, and the Atharvaveda, 
a book of hymns and spells believed to have been used by the 
ommon peopl) the Brahman, speclatios on the deta ofthe 
sacrifices; and the Srauta Sutra, later rules for the performance of 
sacrifices. Book Ill ends witha chapter by Dr. A.D. Pusalker on the 
‘ames and habitats of the Aryan tzibes. 

Book IV (Historical Traditions), also by Dr. Pusalker, is an 
‘attempt to reconstruct the eatly history of the Indo-Aryans from 
the Puranas and the two great Epics, Remayara and Mahabharata, all 
of whic in thi preset recension, probably belong tothe Gupta 
period (fourth and fifth centuries A.D.) The result, as the writer 
admits, is neither myth nor history, and the dates calculated from 
‘Puranic dynastic lists are startlingly at variance with those given 
‘earlier by Dr. Ghosh. This approach to myth as distorted history 
does not of course commend itself to modern anthropologists 

‘Books V to VIl (The Age of the Rik-Samhita, The Age of the 
‘Later Samhitas and the Brahmanas, and The Age of the Sutras and 
‘the Upanishads) are each divided into four chapters: Language and 
Literature (fr the Sambitas by Dr. Ghosh and for the Upanishads 
and the Sutras by Dr. M. A. Mehendale); and Political and Legal 
Institutions, Religion and Philosophy, and Soci and Economic 
Conditions, by Dr. V. M. Apte. Though some of he Upanishads 
and the Sutras were probably written as late as the third century 
eth certy fe Gey se neal ate survey sce they 

century 3.c., they are in the survey, since 
represent a ditect offihoot of Vedic literature proper. 
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‘These lst three Books are of greatest value to the social anthro 
pologist working in India today. From them itis possible to corre- 
late certain trends of development in economy, political institutions, 
Kinship usages, rites and philosophical beliefs between the time of 
the Rigvedic ‘Aryans and the period of the later Sutras and the 
Upanishads. These trends include the expansion and settlement 
ofthe Aryans a a predominantly agricultural rather than pastoral 
people; the gradual elaboration and hardening of the caste system; 
the development from a narrow-range bilateral kinship system to 
a patriarchal extended-family organization with exogamous 
pattilinal clans; the gradual decline in economic value and legal 
Plleges of high-easte Aryan women; the, extraordinary pro- 
liferation of ritual forms reserved for men; and finally the attempts 
of the Upanishadic mystics to escape from the rigid formalism of 
caste, of kinship etiquette, and of ritual prohibitions in a highly 
abatact pathetic philosophy whose idea was now-atachment 
the world of human relationships. I is unfortunate that in tracing 
the evolution of philosophical concepts and ritual forms Dr. Apte 
ois reference to the work of Hubert and Mauss on Vedic 

This is a purely historical and not a sociological work, and it 
cannot be judged by sociological criteria, It is dificult to evaluate, 
for it abouinds in ethnocentric moral and ssthetic judgments. Many, 
readers may sympathize with Dr, Apte's round condemnations of 
the later Brahimanical oppression of low castes and women; fewer, 
pethaps, with his mild censure of the Vedic Aryans because th 
ambled wih dice. Neverthcl, the painstaking Ftearch on which 
this book is based must not be underestimated. If the succeeding 
volumes maintain the same high standard of scholarship, the series 
will undoubtedly become an esential reference work for all students 
oftndian society. KATHLEEN GOUGH 














the ‘Tribal Art of Middle India. By Verrier Elwin. London 
(Cumbre) 5st Fp 2n4 229 litaton, Pri 3, 
67 ‘The tribes whose art Dr. Elwin surveys in this book are 
those of Madhya Pradesh (Central Provinces), Osa and, les 
thoroughly, of parts of Bihar. The plan consists of 22 short chapters 
on the types of objects or the occasions which stimulate the artistic 
abilities ofthe eibesmen and on the leading. m i 
"The Decoration ofthe Body,"*Art and the Wedding, 
“The Elephant ‘The Cult of Bhimal.’ The chapters relate the par- 
ticular manifestation of art—the word, it will be seen, is given a wide 
applctionto the pecuites of bal alte whch produce 
ot example Dr. Elwin says (p, 4), “The Murs... omament combs 
and tobacco cases and, like al tribes that preserve the dormitory and 
enjoy a vigorous pre-marital sexual life, they have a high standard 
of personal esthetic” How far is this'true in other parts of the 
i re the expression of their 
close relationship with the spirit world; artists even take spirit wives, 
and there is an amusing account of the roubles of a man who took 
two of them. The varity in these tribal culture is astonishing. Some, 
like the Bondo, lavish their skill on the decoration oftheir women; 
the Bison-horn Maria concentrate on their magnificent headdress; 
only the Santals make elaborate carved marriage litters. When an 
art form, such as wall drawing, is found throughout the area, the 
syle andthe concept from which i springs die from tribe to 
tribe. 

‘The chapters, though short, are adequate because the excellent 
and plentiful drawings and photographs make detailed description 
of the objets umnecesary, With few exceptions the photographs 
are Dr. Ewin’s own and the drawings ate of pieces in his own col- 
lection. His main reaton for making this collection is thatthe tribal 
aut is rapidly disappearing, and where the form survives the tra- 
ditional materi at giving way to metal pape of othe into- 
<uced substitutes. eis interesting to find Dr. Ewin including objects 
made by Hindu metal-workers, carpenters or Weavers to the tr2- 
ditional pattern, often closely supervised by the tribesman who 
‘commissions the work, 

‘Dr. Elwin admits that as art the work ofthese tribes does not reach 
the standard of, for instance, New Guinea or West Africa, but he 
regards the comparison as unfair because the area is one of ‘cultural 
aébris? where degeneration and acculturation have been taking 
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place for a long time, He even traces certain motifs bck to the Indus 
Valley civilization 
‘Though the book is complete in itself since it both describes and. 
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explains the arts ofthese tribes and docs both more than adequately, 
ie is also a valuable supplement to Dr. Elwin’s other works on the 
same tribes. B.A. L. CRANSTONE 


CORRESPONDENCE 


‘The Heral’s Stat 
Sin Hocart has pointed out (King nd Coils, ch 3) 
GQ est sn voce pars fhe olds herd ay 
© ‘crc if spt of hs ns and has ented 
porcilar tar «Same hers, when be spies oi a 
fosin). When raling Profesor Fries Petignia’ Ades, 
Ge Buoy ne vol LSE 1 wes srk by thers lanes 
Sf he Yak “Vilage Spsker’ to Hocars het, an wondered 
Sthetiere cid sa" Ther no mention aig the tee bat 
On Plt HA ho is shown making» sca orton and eanig om 8 
Sue Tha ing cumple ot how wily te hems ef cent 
ial have been died: Even the wilot aes-ifiagenge would 
Kady mini ta uch awe sd to nin, eoicdence oF 
cavitnmentl compalion 
RAGLAN 


ik, Monmoutsire 
Shaving off Hair asa Sign of Mourning. CJ: Max, 950,231 
Si.—When an Onanhene (King or Barmount Chit) of 
GQ the Akan of the Gold Coss de all the ihabiane of 
the town wed formerly to shave off ll thet bodily 
hie, a sgn of mourning, on the lt day of the funeral tes 
The hair of the royal lage i sl sored in an earthenware 
‘ese whieh bears representation of the decraed, and this 
Placed on the grave. The hair ofthe sutjes is ight wrapped up 
Incave and deposited behind the grave. The hale—<erissdng-— 
fered mony th er wed for many ae Gay whch 
itgiving powers sccotdingto‘akan 
bale is therefore equated here wih th giving of ie, The dead iin 
need of tomething that gives isn “etn the somandow, the nether 
‘would where go cannot be used at currency. The hat of the 
Sreesanth te 
ignifcane of “giving isto he apt fom being 9 
‘Ben of gilet nd ‘a pledge of attachr = 








yment. 
EVA L. R. MEYEROWITZ 


U.N-ES.C.0.’s New Statement on Race. Cf. especially Ma, 


TO) monica Be inte ae gigs Set 
keto explain our poston in regard to the publiestion of the 1951 
ace Statement. 

‘The earlier Statement had been criticized by many scientists as an 
«x cathedra pronouncement, with dogmatic undertones. Obviously, 
such an impression was to be avoided in the case of the new State 
‘ent. Therefore, I made it clear tothe members of the Commitese 
that the draft Statement which they had completed was to be sub- 
mitted to as many prominent anthropologists and biologists as, 
possible, with a request for criticisms and comments, This object 
could be obtained by circulating among scientists mimcographed 
copies of the draft Statement and by publishing it in scientific 
journals, with an indication that this was sill an interim version. 1 
‘was grateful to the editors of MaN and of the American Jounal of 
Phys Antvopalogy who agreed to poblsh this text wih «short 
preliminary notice to that effect. 

‘Soon after the June meeting, Dr. Ashley Montagu prepared in 
Paris a factual article containing the gist ofthe one which appeared 
in the Saturday Review of Literature. [saw the draft of it and Idid not 
object to its eventual publication. I certainly did not realize, how- 
‘ever, that Dr. Montagu proposed to publish the Statement itself so 
outlet ities minmndersading arse Aci, we were 10 

tin this a misun arose. , We Were 50 
litle inclined to release the draft Statement to the general press that 
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‘we asked the Committee to prepare a short statement summarizing 
the main conclusions, so as to inform the public at large of the re- 
sults ofthe conference, withoue giving the full ext ofthe Statement, 
Which was sil in an imperfec form. 

‘The U.N.ES.C.O. Department of Mass Communication agreed 
to hold up the oficial release of the Statement until such time as it 
could be considered final. fe was through this Department that 1 
teamed that the Saurday Review of Litrature had published the 
original version of the Statement, a version which, in August, was 
slkeady obsolete. 

‘The Department of Mass Communication suggested to the De- 
partment of Social Sciences that, since the draft Statement had ap- 
peared in the Saturday Review of Literature, i was now in the public 
omain and ought to be released to any paper that wanted it. On 
‘mature consideration, this view was rejected. Rather than run the 
Fisk of having wide publicity given to a portion of the Statement 
‘which mighe subsequently be amended in the light of comments of 
Sciendsts consulted, it was felt thatthe publication should be post- 
pponed unel these scientists had had the opportunity of sending their 
‘Comments. U.N.E.S.C.O. accordingly asked the editors of Maw and 
the American Journl of Physical Anthropolegy to withhold publication 
‘until chat eine 

Te seems regrettable that it has not been possible to act entirely in 
accordance with what several scientists regarded asa wise and sound 
procedure. However, [ hope that the new Statement in its final 
version will be published in the near furure and discussed in an 
atmosphere of serenity. ALFRED METRAUX 
Department of Social Stiences, UN.ES.C.O., Paris 

Note 

‘The Hon. Editor is most grateful to Dr, Métraux for his very 
clear account of the circumstances, and is glad to learn that Professor 
‘Ashley Montagu did not, as he had been given to understand lst 
‘October, uring Ds. Métraux’s absence in America), publish the 
draft entirely without consultation with U.N.E-S.C.O. 

‘Ar the moment of going to press, a leter has been received from 
Professor Ashley Montagu enlarging upon this aspect ofthe matter 
in reply to Dr. Métraux’s letter above. lt wil be printed in the next 
issue of Max.—E. 

















Social Anthropology: Past and Present. Cf. MAN, 1950, 198, 
7 254 and 2713 1981, 33-$, 62, 78, 120, 150, 199 and 250; 1952, 


a4 and 48. 

Sim,—Professor Evans-Pritchard may or may not have 
been strictly correc in imputing to Malinowski the remark about 
history cited by Dr. Leach in his letter (MAN, 1951, 199), but 
those who were in touch with Malinowski in his heyday. during 
the earlier nineteen-thirties wil recognize i as being af least in 
character. 

‘Nevertheless Malinovski's historical leanings can be traced con 
siderably farther back than Dr. Leach’s quotation from Aftica, 0 
1924 indeed, when, as posibly not many will reall, he reviewed at 
some lengeh in Nature that notorious book, The Children ofthe Sun 
{sel Therein Malinowsk permed hinsel to acknowledge that 
*-t Me. Perry... emphasizes at every opportunity the importance 
cof regarding buman civilization as an organized whole, the necesiy 
ofeadyng every Remand pet of alr in Functional depend- 
fence upon the others, and to reflec: ‘with such sound 
logical foundations, the conceptions of Professor Elliot Smith and 
Mi. Perry ae capable of being developed still further and of deepen 
ing our ‘of human culture and its history: 
hhe had not himself been converted from his faith in evolutionism, 
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he admitted that . . certainly Mr. Perry's books and Professor 
Elliot Smith's teachings are making a very strong case in all their 
sitive claims” 

Perthat some residuum of such historical leanings persisted there- 
after occurred to me when, at times in bis LS.E. seminars, Malin~ 
‘owski would make some remark, gencrally an aside, which ran 
counter to the conventional attitude of spurning the Elliot Smith— 
erry doctrines out of hand, or admonished some too urgent student 
critic of them to acquaint himself more fally with the ideas before 
venturing on criticism. Perry used to remark that Malinowski, in 
convertion with him, often acknowledged the soundness of the 
dliffusionist ideas, and towards the end of 1945 Perry recounted to 
‘me a Jong talk he had with Malinowski just before the latter left for 
‘America, during which he had declared himself, « little joculaely, 
perhaps a litle wistfully, a convert to difusionism. 

Te does seem then that Malinowski perhaps was not in reality as 
contemptuous of history, atleast in its Elliot Smith—Perry form, 
his fulminatons in public controversy and his scorn in his writings 
for historical reconstruction and ‘antiguarianism’ made it appear. 
Could it be that they were rather his eaction to the forcefulness and 
sincerity of Eliot Smith’s advocacy of his claims? 

“Hence it may be that Profesor Evans-Pritchard’s confice withthe 
dominant functional theory and with the views of most of his 
anthropological colleagues might have had the sympathetic if 
"unvoiced approbation of the chief subject of his strictures, Neverthe 
Tess, despite Dr. Leach’s whimsical fears, no “Children of the Moon,” 
‘or ‘Megalithic Culture of Nova Scotia’ is likely to emerge from the 
select circle of the Association of Social Anthropologists if only 
because, as was pointed out by Profestor Gluckman recently 
(Rliodes-Livingstone Papers, No. 16, p. 27), most ofthe fertile ideas in 
anthropology have emanated from armchair students, Only they, 
serenely perched above the murk of the everyday functioning of an 
infinitude of societies, can distinguish the wood from the trees, can 
slimpse that vision of human culture towards which, as Malinowski 
admitted in his review, the Children of the Sun’ was ‘the first 
systematic and daring theory .. . and the firs scheme of its birth, 
history, spread, and partial decay,’ and to which, as he once 
modestly claimed, ethnology is but a handmaiden, albeit the first 
(Economica, 1922, p. 219). 
London 
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Caste in India. Cf. Mas, 1951, 235 
‘in —In his otherwise judicious review of Hocart’s Caste 
TZ, Professor Hutton ignores the fact that the Indian caste 
system, as it exists today, is purely ritual. The rules which 
coinpel the inhabitants ofa village to wear distinguishing marks, to 
refrain fiom eating together and s0 on, serve no natural function 
fr economic putpose, and have the highest religious sanctions. In 
the absence of evidence, from any part of the world, that the sacred 
has ever developed out of the profane, we must suppose that the 
system wat ritual in origin, and we may note that of the Xs factors 
or groups of factors which Professor Hlutton himself lists as having 
probably contributed to the development of the system, no less 
than nine are concerned with ritual (Casein India, p. 164). 

Teis quite true, as Professor Hutton says, that Hocatt’s thesis is by 
itself insufficient to account for the Indian caste system, for i it were 
the systems in India and Fiji would be much more alike, and i is 
at least possible that secular causes have influenced its development. 
‘The factors which he lists, both ritual and secular, are however fit 
too widespread and general to account for the origin of so peculiar 
asystem, [tis to be hoped that anthropologists will one day begin to 
ral tat general eases are infin to atount fr parce 
effects 
Usk, Monmouthshire 
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‘The Ostrich in South-Western Asia. With text fgure 
Sin ~The vital disappearance of the ostaeh from the 
73, selon mates dara to erg al swecble ie os 
travellers Sn souh-western. Asia during the past 30 year. 
‘The evidence compiled 0 fr iat follows: (in 97 1 save two 
ostriches tied to a stake outside the tent of Mohammed Abu Tayi at 
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El Jafar in south-eastern Jordan; they had been caught by two 
Suidtba (eyo) ithe Lala Depo ote es nee the Sad 
Arabian border; 6) on 17 April, 1928 an ostrich was teen by Eric 
Schroeder, member of the Field Museum North Arabian Desert 
Expeditioa, about 40 miles west of Rutba Wells in western Iraq; 
@ in the Wadi Feiran between Abu Zeneima and Feiran (anc. 
Pharan) in south-west Sinai, we photographed in 1948 an ostrich 
hammered on a limestone block (fig. 1); and (4) a number of 
travellers from 1850 to 1910 (Burton, Doughty, Musil, ete.) and 
‘ore recently (Philby and Thonias) described seing ostriches in the 
Arabian Peninsula, 





Fic, I. GRAFMTO OF AN OSTRICH, SINAT 


Since 1 am compiling data on the occurrence of the ostrich in 
south-western Asa since 1920, any records from travellers would be 
most welcome, 

Pesbody Museum, Harvard University HENRY FIELD 


2 Of. Maw, 1951, 





“Thailand: Nature and Industry: Ethnolog; 
$6 
74, Sain seply 0 Ds, BR. Lec’s review of the above 
revised reprint I would like to point out that T alone aim 
responsible for any alterations occurring in said reprint from the 
cofiginal text, as Dr, Kerr died during the last world wat. However, 
from pious considerations Ihave stil retained the naine of my old 
fiend as co-editor, With regard to the alterations ofthe spelling of 
certain tribal names, a8 for instance Kaw to Ko, Kawi to Kui, 
shaw to Liist and Mubs® to Musso, these changes are due to my 
personal observations. However, owing to my inability to read the 
proof the diacritical signs in my manuscript were omitted by the 
printer in Bangkok Ie should thus be K6, not simply Ko, and Muss, 
hhot Musio. Mr. Graham, whom I have had the privilege to know 
very wel, has certainly given a very good and offen amusing 
description ofthe various tribal communities in North Siam, but his 
hasifeations of the various ethnic groupe, a8 wel as rome of his 
dicta, are not quite unassailable; eg. his pictures of what he cals 
Maco gitl are really those of K8 girs. From Mr. Graham’s descrip~ 
tion of the Maco women’s dresses it is evident that he never visited a 
Maco village or even met any Maeo people. [point this out without 
any intention of detracting from the contents of his otherwise 
excellent book Siam (though his historical chapter is no good). 

Dr, Leach may of course question my authority in these matters 
but having lived in Siam for fully 40 years, many of them in 
government service, and having travelled in neatly all parts of the 
country and had the opportunity to meet and study almost all the 
various ethnic groups of Siam (see for instance my contributions to 
the Journal ofthe Siam Socet) Ido think, in all modesty, that know 
soniething of what Iam speaking about. 

Lynghy, Denmark ERIK SEIDENFADEN 
"Major, late ofthe Royal Siamese Provincial Gendarmerie 
Past Presider and Honorary Member, the Siam Society 
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tmatrix, an unfinished hoe (d, centre) and the stone waterbow 


(6) The stone-roofed hearth At right centre the glowing 1 
te ye can just be seen. Left foreground, the hoe held in the tongs; 
at left, part of a baskenvors tray 






Max, Arnit, 1952 


(0) The smith transfers the hoe, now concave, from the matrix to 
the anil, Athisfct are the to iron hammers and (by threshold) 
the stone hanmer (ef); foreground, enoter stone hammer 





(4) Three stages in making a hoe. Left and centre, discards partly 
Deaten with the stone hammer, but not on the matrix; right, the 
“finished hoe, 84 inches long 





(ef) Two views of | ‘the stone hammer seen in (b) above; length 93 inches 


IRONWORKING WITH A STONE HAMMER AT TULA, NORTHERN NIGERIA 
‘To illustrate erie 76. Photographs: (ex) William Fog, 3049; (Af) by courtesy of the Trustees ofthe British Museum 


SOME NOTES ON THE BIKOM BLACKSMITHS* 


by 


M. D. W. JEFFREYS, M.A., PH.D. 
Department of Anthropology, University of the Wiewaterrand, Johannesburg 


75 The Bikom tribe is a small one in the Bamenda 
Divisionof the Trust Territory of the British Camer~ 
‘oons. Its material culture isaltering rapidly under the impact 
of European culture. Thus, European matches have almost 
climinated the two old methods of making a fire, by fire 
sticks (finge fongo) and by flint, steel and tinder; the former 
is the method of the forest tribes and has been acquired by 
the Bikom from the Widekum people with whom they 
are in contact. Cheap European iron hoes, matchets and 
kknives have sounded the death knell of the local foundry- 
men, though this craft revived during the war when 
European supplies of ironware were cut of Iwas detled 
in 1941 by the Nigerian Government to report on the 
ironworkers of Bamenda and the following notes are from 
that report. 
The Blacksmiths 

The Fon of Bikom told me that his people brought their 
own smelters and smiths when they migrated, and that 
the village of Mbetsinoku was until recently the centre of 
their iron industry, but that as the result of a recent land 
dispute their craftsmen had migrated to Oku, so that only 
farmers are left in Mbetsinoku. The chief of Oku is him~ 
self a blacksmith, At present there are only two families 
in Bikom who are smelters and only four foundries, i.e. 
places where iron is produced from ore. At Abu are 
settled the two original Bikom blacksmith families of 
Jang and Nganganu. There is a foundry at Limiwo and 
another at Abus 

L visited the two families at Abu and saw both the old 
men, There were, however, a number of younger men 
who were apprenticed to the craft. These two blacksmith 
familics said that there was no tradition among them as to 
how or where or when they had learne this craft. They had 
always been ironworkers, but none of them had ever 
visited the similar workers at We and Isu and hence they 
were unaware that these other workers employed a 
different technique. 











The Ore 

At Laakom I was shown a local ore site in the path at 
the back of the Rest House. This site was an old iron slag 
heap, as I found by breaking a sample or two and finding 
bits of charcoal in them. Nevertheless I was told that this 
was the only ore used. Nearby I found in the basalt chin 
stringers of low-grade iron ore. The smelters refused to 
Took at it, saying that it was just ordinary stone and that 
they never used i for supplies of iron. At Abu I took 
specimens of the ore used from one of the baskets in the 
foundry. It appeared to me to be large lumps of iron slag 
and had bees brought from Mbecsigoku, where there © 
plenty of it. When I suggested that these ore sites were 
really the slag heaps of ancient smiths, the Bikom iron- 
workers repudiated the suggestion and said that this ore 
was the work of God and not of men. I broke open several 

‘*With six text figures. Cf. the following article. 
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lumps of the Mbetsinoku ore and found in some of them 
bits of occluded charcoal. I pointed out this fact; the 
foundrymen replied that they knew that some pieces had 
charcoal in them and that others did not, but even then 
they considered that their ore supplies were natural. The 
amount of iron obtained by these foundrymen as against 
shg appeared to be much greater than’ that 
obtained by the We and Isu workers, who used a poor 
Jimonite ore and not an iron slag. 

‘At Iba, a village between Oku and Babungo, I was shown 
some iron ore found scantily scattered through the soil 
and was informed that foundrymen from Bikom, Oku 
and Babungo came to Iba to collect it. 

‘An analysis of specimens of limonite ore used by the 
Isu and of the slag used as a source of ore by the Bikom 
gave 40 to So per cent. of iron in the limonite and 43.6 per 
cent. in che slag. The advantage of using slag as a source 





Fic. 1, SECTION OF THE BIKOM FORGE 
‘Not to scale 





is that it acts as a flux and enables the iron to be puddled 
into a bloom at the low temperatures reached in such 
primitive open hearths. ‘Iron ores,’ says Lucas (Ancient 
Egyptian Materials, 1948, p. 274), ‘can be reduced to metal, 
in the presence of carbon, at a temperature not exceeding 
00° C. and the iron becomes a pasty mass that can be 
worked at from 800° C. to 900° C., but it does not become 
liquid enough to be poured for casting until about 1530° C., 
which is much too high a temperature to have been ob- 
tained anciently, and furnace construction only advanced 
sufficiently for this to be done in the fourteenth century..." 

“Thus ic is a mistake to think that African foundrymen 
handle cast iron. To start with, cast iron is brittle and will 
not stand hammering. All African iron work is wrought, 
iron, wrought from the bloom that comes from puddling. 


The Forge 
The forge was of the Catalan type and consisted of a 


hole in the floor of the foundry. This hole, about two feet 
deep and one and a half feet wide, was lined with blocks 
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of granite, Two myeres were used. A sectional diagram of 
the forge actually in use is seen in fig. x. 


The Tools 
‘The tools ate primitive. The anvil was a granite block, 
which has advantages in chat che heat loss from the material 
being manufctared iI than with the Furopesn steel 
anvil. Consequently, speedier work is possible because the 
‘matetial is malleable Jonger, and so is worked longer and 
retumed less often to the hearth for reheating 
Heavy, square, flatfaced granite hammers weighing 
about 35 Ib. and lighter ones weighing about 22 1b. are 


VV 


Fic. 2, TWO TRON HAMMERS 


used to expel the slag and to reduce the bloom to a pig 
and the pig to a rough shape of the article wanted. ‘The 
final shaping, of the iron is done with square, bevel-faced 
granite hammers weighing about 15 Ib. and 8 Tb. respec- 
tively. ‘These hammer stones have no handles and are 
gepped with Both hands ried above the head and 

ought down vertically on the iron.' To trim the faces of 
these hammer stones and also that of the anvil there were 
a number of round trimming stones (illustrated in my 
fecent letter in Maw, 1952, 19) Fr finer work two ion 
hammers of the shapes shown in fig. 2 were used ; that on 
the lefts technically known as a martel. In addition there 
were a mop consisting of the outer leaf sheaths of maize 
cobs tied to a stick, a Jong iron spatula with a wooden 
handle, and wooden tweezers. 

‘The bellows is of the normal twin-bowl variety with 
brayed animal skins over the wooden bowls and with long 
wooden pngersataced tothe cn ofthe ki There 
is-a gap between the nozzle of the bellows with its two 
nosttls, one to each bowl, and the tuyere in the hearth; 
this gap acts as a suction inlet on the upstroke in lieu of a 
valve, The blast is maintained by relays of blowers, the 
relief being roughly every half-hour. The bellowsman sits 
‘on a platform about eight feet above the bellows which he 
‘works by a long stick in each hand. This arrangement frees 
the floor of one group of encumbrancers. 


Smelting and Smithying 

‘When I arrived at the foundry a smelt had just been 
completed. The bloom was held by wooden tweezers, 
‘which, though they had been soaked in water, nevertheless 
Durst into flames. The bloom was shingled with heavy 
wooden mauls on the granite anvil into a circular disc or 
take about one and a half inches thick and four inches in 
diameter which sells for 6d. to the local blacksmiths, Two 
such cakes are required to make a hoe; there were 25 cakes 
in the smithy. 

I watched the start of a smelt. The ore was broken up 
between two stones into pieces about half an inch in 
diameter. Both smelting and smithying, as will be seen, 
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take place simultaneously in the open hearth. A bed of 
‘wood charcoal is put down, then glowing coals, then more 
Charcoal, which now covers the nozzle ofthe tye: About 
two handfuls of ore, separated from each other by a layer 
of charcoal, wete put onthe ath into diferent place 
On top was piled a cone of charcoal and on top of this 
cone were placed an iron rod about a foot Jong and half 
an inch in diameter and two of the cakes of bloom which 
were to be welded together to fashion a hoe. I asked 
whether the cakes would not become fused with the ore, 
and was told that they would not be allowed to sink so 
far down through the charcoal. The bellows were now 
started and a man now came into action with the mop; 
it was his duty to keep the charcoal heaped up and to 
quench the outside layer of charcoal with water. 

The two cakes and the iron rod were taken out when 
white-hot. The rod was placed between the two cakes and 
these were hammered till rod and cakes were fused into 


“one. This welding was achieved by a few blows of the 
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heavy, blunt-faced stone hammer, This iron rod now 


es 


Fi. 3 








served as a handle whereby the bloom could be mani. 
pulated the rod was fitted into a wooden holder, as shown 
in fig. 3. This pig was now heated and hammered until i 
was oblong in shape, and the par furthest from the handle 


was beaten out to form the socket of the hoe (fig, 4). At 





Fic. 4 


this stage the pig was cooled off and the rod broken off; 
a rwoodet handle ‘was fitted to the flattened end and the 
pig was then reheated and hammered out into a heart 
shaped, socketed iron hoe (fig. 5). 


Fie. 5 


‘The hoe turned out by the Bikom smiths, while of the 
same heart shape as that of the Oka, differs in the pattern 
of the handle and shows an economy of metal over the 
Ok ho. The gon handle, before being bent at right 
angles to the blide so as to take a straight haft and not the 
bent or forked stick type, is shaped as shown in fig. 5. 
‘When the handle is ready for the wooden haft, it is bent 
at an angle to the blade and the two lugs at the top are 
bent round to clasp or grip the haft. The haft to take this 
hoe handle is trimmed as in fig. 6. The hoe handle is then 
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lashed to the haft with fibre. These hoes sell at two shillings 
cach and are said to last two to three years only. The metal 
of the local iron hoe wears more rapidly than does that of 
the European iron hoe. 

Armchair scientists have concluded that with such tools 
it was not possible to handle red-hot iron, Thus Lucas says 
(1948, p. 526): ‘Also, the only kind ‘of hammer the 
Egyptians knew until late, apare from wooden mallets, 
‘was a stone hammer without handle, with which it would 
not have been possible to have beaten red-hot metal,’ The 


= 


care): 


FG, 6. HITTING OF THE HOE TO THE 
‘WOODEN HAFT 


Bikom blacksmiths have solved the problem by the use of 
an iron rod, but the Isu ironworkers in the Fungom area 
of the British Cameroons do not even use that (see my 
article ‘Stone Age Smiths,” Arch. f- Volkerk,, Vol. Ill, 
1948, pp. 1-9). 

‘While this smithying proceeds the ore is being reduced 
in the hearth, The tape is cleaned every eight or ten 
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‘minutes by having a long sliver of bamboo rammed down, 
it into the hearth, much as one cleans a rifle barrel with a 
ramrod. 

After several hours the long spatula on the wooden 
hhandle was thrust into the hearth and the ore prised up 
into the furnace to enable the bloom to separate from the 
slag. This operation was repeated at intervals until finally 
the slag was lifted out and put aside, The bloom was 
heated up again and when white-hot was removed with 
wooden tweezers and shingled with mauls on the granite 
anvil into a cake or loaf. The bloom was then put back 
into the furnace, the charcoal heaped up over it, and the 
slag put on the top, After another hour of blowing, the 
slag was removed and the amorphous bloom again 
shingled into a dise about two inches thick and four inches, 
in diameter. The cake was then plunged into cold water. 
One bow gives one cake and two are required ro make 
ahoe, 

In the smithy I saw a considerable amount of scrap, such 
as broken hoes, hatchets, etc., and was told that this scrap 
was either for sale or for use by being reforged. 


Note 
"The people of Mambwe are famous for their skill in workin 
iron, . . . For forging they we heavy stones, wielded with be 
hands; for finer work, mallets. The articles made are arrow-heads, 
spear-heads, hatchets and picks, They know nothing of tempering * 
(Declé, Li, Thvee Years in Savage Africa, London, 1900, p. 298). 











IRONWORKING WITH A STONE HAMMER AMONG THE 
TULA OF NORTHERN NIGERIA* 


by 


WILLIAM FAGG 
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76 The frontier between Northern Nigeria and the 
British Cameroons, like that between the British 
and French Cameroons, and indeed like most political 
boundaries in West Aftica, cuts across tribes which have 
a good deal in common in the way of material culture; 
cultural and ecological zones—as in this case the Benue 
Valley—tend to be roughly at right angles to the frontiers 
rallel with the coast. This brief note on. a smith 
which-I visited in December, 1949 (in company wit 
Mr. Bernard Fagg, Government Archeologist, Nigeria, 
who had suggested and arranged the visit, and Mr. Hugh 
Sandford, the Assistant District Officer) at Tula Wange, 
chief village of the Tula tribe of south-east Bauchi Province, 
some 28 miles from the Benue, is intended for com- 
parison with Dr. Jeffreys’s interesting account of Bikom 
ironworking. 

‘The Tula are a small tribe speaking a Sudanic language 
and practising terrace cultivation in an extremely efficient 
manner on their steep and craggy hillsides; their situation 
and way of life are probably among the most pleasant 
and ‘unspoilt’ still surviving in West Aftica—dlthough 

‘*With Plate D and a text figure. Of. the preceding article. 
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only 15 miles away, at the Tangale village of Biliri, is to 
be seen a ‘development’ scheme which scems strikingly 
at variance with the natural ecology. 

The forge now to be described is used only for smithy- 
ing, and not also for smelting like the Bikorn one. Smelting 
was formerly carried on in the bush outside the village, 
and we gathered that two or three yeas’ supply of iron 
would usually be smelted at one time; but the fast smele 
had been about three years before, and it seemed unlikely 
to be repeated since imported iron was now becoming 
readily available—though the smiths emphatically assu 
tus that this was much less hard and satisfactory than the 
locally smelted iron. 

The forge is situated not far from the village chief's 
house in the main part of the village which lies at the top 
of a great cliff of red limestone. It is a small round hut 
standing somewhat apart from the living huts in the smich’s 
compound. It is of about the same internal diameter as 
these—eight or nine feet—and has a similar sub-conical 
thatched dome; but in place of the usual mud it has dry- 
stone walls, no doubt to allow freer ventilation, and these 
are no more than three feet high, so that itis impossible 
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to stand inside without bending forward. As can be seen 
in the floor plan (fig. 1, based on a rough sketch made 
‘the tena) ze ae nfo doccweys tbont two aad a ball 
feet wide, which are entered on hands and knees. The 
centre of the floor is occupied by a stone structure re~ 
sembling a miniacure dolmen, the roof of which is formed 
bya single slab of tabular limestone rather more than two 
feet square; this structure houses the hearth and is entirely 
open on the side next to the smith (Plate De), while there 
isa smaller opening on the opposite side, presumably to 
assist draught. The large clay tuy2re is inserted through the 
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HG, 1. PLAN OF THE SMITHY AT TULA 


[Not to scale; the hut is about eight or 
nine fet in diameter. 


wall of the structure and the bellows boy, an apprentice, 
He berween ft and sho bus wall hyena working his 
bellows, which are of the bag type, made usually of goat- 
skins, and not the bowl type as among the Bikom; the 
Hansa ag bellows seem to ave recently supplanted che 
bowl type among many of the pagan tribes in Northern 
Nigeria. The fire itself is of charcoal and is laid not in a 

it but at ground level, or at least in the shallowest of 
Uepresons 

‘When we asked the smith to demonstrate his craft, he 
sent the apprentice to revive the fire, which I believe had 
been in use earlier that morning, and then produced his 
raw material, a long strip of imported iron, about two 
inches wide and d-inch thick. From this he struck a length 
of some eight or nine inches and this was placed in the 
fire until red-hot. It was then beaten with two iron ham- 
mers of the normal Hausa type (Plate Da) into the shape 
of a hoe on the smooth flat stone anvil which was sunk 
in the hut floor; this anvil was of a hard stone different 
from the local limestone. The hoe was handled with a 
pair of iron tongs of the usual form which can be seen in 
Plate D. The stone hammer was now brought into play; 
this sa Kind of outsize ele of extremely hard and heavy 
stone, perhaps containing iron, which has been battered 
and pecked into a roughly cylindrical form with chisel- 
like edges at each end, the butt end however being only 
roughly flaked. and left uneven (pethaps for possible 
finishing lace), aes the other end has been carefully 
bevelled and finished by pecking and grinding; the slightly 
curved edge is not very sharp, but whether by design ot 
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through wear in use, presents a narrow, flat or slightly 
rounded surface, perhaps }-inch wide. This specimen, 
which I acquired for the British Museum, appears to have 
been in use for some time; it is 9% inches long, its 
greatest diameter is 34 inches and its weight is. just 
Ser 7 Tb. Ie appease to bo stllr to the amaller of Pwo 
hammers illustrated by Dr. Jeffteys in fig. 7 of his article 
“Stone Age Smiths’ in Archiv fiir Vélkerkunde, Vol. IIL 
(1948), pp. 1-9. 

The smith grasped this massive implement in his right 
hand about the middle, with the striking edge downward 
and at right angles to his body, and wielded it with an 
up-and-down motion, holding the hoe with the tongs on 
the fat anvil, in such’a position that the straight edge of 
the hammer struck always in line with the long axis of the 
hoe, The hammer was raised about a foot or so before 
each stroke, and produced deep contiguous furrows in the 
metal; it was noticeable that the smith beat the whole 
surface of the far right-hand quarter of the more or less 
rectangular hoe before proceeding to the near left-hand 
and so to the remaining two quarters. This process, carried 
tt on both sides of the hoe, being quickly completed, he 
transferred it still fat, and with the tang away from him, 
to the stone mould or matrix seen in Plate Db to the right 
of the anvil; in the top of this was a beautifully fashioned 
and very even concavity, presumably produced by peck~ 
ing, and corresponding’ ¥ [but somewhat anger thas) the 
diated fal form of te hoe, For this operation the intl 
had been made very hot, and he now battered it into the 
matrix with the same stone hammer until it had fully 
taken this form, the edge still striking along the long axis; 
since, however, the hammer edge is not curved so much 
as the matrix, the effect on the surface of the hoe is now 
rather a series of dents than of long furrows. Finally it was 
returned to the flat anvil (Plate Db) and beaten carefully 


* over small areas of the concave surface with one of the 
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iron hammers (probably the smaller) to flatten out the 
worst of the ridges and depressions produced by the 
massive blows. with the stone hammer; the finishing 
touches were also put to the tang. The whole operation 
had taken half an hour. 

Te will be seen that the stone hammer and the matrix 
(hich the smith would not part with) here perform the 
same fimetion as the pressing machine with which car 
bodies and other produicts are stamped out of sheet metal 
in the ironworks of modern industry. The special ad~ 
vantages of the stone hammer would appear to lie in its 
great weight and mass, concentrated along a narrow line, 
and also no doubt in its low conductivity of heat. It would 
cettainly seem well adapted for consolidating and driving 
the enclosed air ont of the low-grade porous metal now 
used in making these hoes, and no doubt was specially 
efacion with the superior Inely made metal formerly 

The practice of tempering with water was unknown to 
the smith, although just outside the door of the hut there 
stood an’ interesting stone bowl (Plate Da) containing 
water, apparently for damping the fire and cooling the 
tools when necessary. 
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Among other objects noted in the hut were a second 
stone hammer, the working face of which was flat or 
rounded rather than edged (Plate Db, ¢, foreground); a 
circular basketwork tray (Plate Db, ¢) which I believe 
contained charcoal to replenish the fire; and a heavy iron 
axe blade in an iron haft (held, with’ the tongs, in the 
smith’s left hand in Plate Da), used for cutting metal with 
the aid of an iron hammer. 

It is perhaps permissible to speculate on the possibility 
that the ironworking techniques described in this article 


PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS 
by 
DR. L. H. 
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and by Dr. Jeffreys are survivals from what T venture to 
call the West Aftican Siderolithic, when iron and stone 
tools co-existed and copper and bronze or brass were still, 
so far as we know, some centuries in the future. This 
seems to have been the case for example in the Nok 
culture of the last few centuries before Christ, where Mr. 
Bernard Fagg has found uyeres and other evidence of 
ironworking in association with stone axes as well as with 
pottery sculpture, which includes a representation ofa man 
carrying a hafted stone axe. 








OF NORTHERN BUSHMEN 


WELLS 


Senior Lecture in Physical Anthropology, University of Edinburgh 


77 3 hs paver on the Sandawe, Trevor (190) has 
critically discussed some measurements of Southern 
Kalahari (/?auni-ykhomani) Bushmen published by Dart 
1937), and Northern ({ki) Bushmen published by Seinee 
1912) and by Lebzelter (1931). He comment 
Dart [says] that the Souther Bushmen are ent 
acknowledged 10 be Se eet of Bushman type but su 
ostive evidence at is sample of ewenty nuggets 
Bua its the Northert Bushmen that ure more diférentaed 
from the other populations under consideration. At the same 
time, attention must be drawn to the fact that Lebzelter’s 
Northern Bushmen display some peculiar mean values, notably 
for B” (per se and in relation to B), J and NB, which may east 
doubt on the comparability of his technique with that of other 
observers. In such a case, Dart's series, small as it is, would 
represent the head measurements of Bushmen better than the 
larger one of Lebzelter. 
‘While attached to the University of California African 
Expedition’s anthropological unit directed by Dr. E. M. 
Loeb, I obtained physical measurements of 43 male and 












36 female adult /khi! Bushmen of Eastern Ovamboland and 
the adjacent partof Angola. This series providesindependent 
data relating to the 11 characters for which Trevor has drawn 
upon Lebzelter’sresults. Asfaras] canascertain, my technique 
in measuring these characters agrees with that of Trevor. 

‘Table I gives the estimated $.D.s (standard deviations) 
for these characters in my Northern Bushman series, in the 
Bushman and Hortentot series analysed by Trevor and in 
a series of the Bantu-speaking Kwanyama of Ovamboland 
measured by me, The mean weighted S.D.s calculated from 
these data ate of the same order as those furnished by the 
material collated by Trevor. It will be noted that the S.D.s 
of my Bushman series are in all cases considerably lower 
than the mean weighted S.D.s. and, for all but two (G'H 
and NB) of the eight linear characters, less than those of any 
other series. In this connexion it must be remembered that 
ny subject belonged to sc neighbouring bands which 
tfc form one inbreeding group. 





‘Tame [, ESTIMATED STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF NORTHERN BUSHMAN AND OTHER SERIES * 




















] | 
Norihem | | Souther Hottest | Kumyane Mean 
Sex Character ‘Bushmen | | Bushmen (Schultze) Wells) Weighted 
| Was |__@an = q SD. 
7 } 7 7 [oe 
KH 7 at (20) 63173) 685 (100) 631 f303) 
tf faa | 6:17 G0) sas) | $7200) sasia33) 
B | x32) | 548 G0) 392(74) | 4°87 (t00) 4-66 [233] 
B | 399 (43) | $03 (Go) = | 475 (100) 4°32 [160] 
J 384.43) $32.00) 417 (ra) $00 (100) 436233] 
é cH | 573443) $08 (20) 799 (74) 5:76 (x00) 613 233) 
NH 308 (43) 5:81 (0) 57674) ¥35 (100) as [233] 
NB 27043) | 259G0) 336(74) | 307 (100) 2741233), 
100 BIL 2535 (43) 2°60 (20) 264.74) 299 (100) | 273 [233] 
rwoGH'Yy, 434(43) = 39430) $11 (04) 30100) | se [233] 
rooNBINAY | 7403) | 10970) 1060308) 848100) | 8981233) 
g KH | (4938) s80(08) 5762) | 630088) 609 6) | s6o{s6a) 











Thc its ar cetinetes or KH nlite forthe romain alte mesiemet. The naber ofan, m, on which cach ented 
Seer cn ey The tnbe of degre of dons gi te cof exh mews weghted SD. thown i brats. The SDs 


(of Seiner's Northern Bushmen, Dart's 


‘Souther Bushmen and Schultze’s Nama Hottentots are those given by Trevor. The absolute and indicia values for 


‘hatacters which were probably measured in a diferent way from the res appear in sloped numerals, 
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Comparison of Northern Bushman Series 
From Table It will be seen that in my male group the 
‘mean stature is somewhat greater than in those of Seiner 
and Lebzelter, but less than that recorded by Miss D. F. 
Bleek (1927) for O Hkh Bushmen of Central Angola. None 


‘Tape Il, MEAN STATURES OF NORTHERN BUSHMAN sens * 








é 3 
Seiner (3912) 156:603:0-74 (72) | 148-23:-1°34 (18) 
Bleek (1927). 15930135 (2a) | 148-Bod-11 (22) 
Lebaelter (1931). 157.70-.0°83 (58) ve 
Wells (present series) 158:18:£0'99 (43) | 14853095 (36) 





+ The stendard eros have been found fom the meen weighted S.D.s. in 
Sic e 


of the differences are, however, statistically significant. The 
tncan for my femal brie is alenoet identical with thove of 
Sciner and Miss Bleck. 

Fer the other charnczze my serie can only be compared 
with that of Lebvlter. Table ll shows tha the mean for] 
is almost identical in the two series, and that for L very 
ealy 10. Trevor's septiclan repurdng the low value for 
Jin Debacle’ series therfore not justified, Both B and 
‘NB are somewhat greatcr in my Sols than in thit of 
Lebedte, che difernce in each ie Belng approximately 
26 times its standard error. Trevor had already questioned 
thecexteemely anal nasal breadth atibuted vo the Norther 
Bushman by Lebzclter, Whether these diferences are 
fom sampling or fron techalqus i not evident. ‘The mean 
for 100 B/L in the two series is practically identical; 
Lcboste’ Bigare i higher than might be expeced from 
bis msena for tg fro facanuremente 

"The means ofthe remaining charscters are gromly ds. 
erepane,Lebeater's gure excees mine by slimes 12 mam. 
in the case of B', by more than 8 mm. in that of GH’, 
and by more than am, in that of NEV These differences, 
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as well as that for NB already mentioned, are reflected in 
the means for 100 GH'/J and 100 NB/NH in the two 
series; I find the Northem Bushman considerably shorter- 
faced and broader-nosed than does Lebzelter. 

‘As Trevor has pointed out, Lebzelter’s value for B’ 
appears improbably high when considered in relation to 

jose of B and J. I suspect that the measurement given by 
Lebzelter is not B’ as measured by Trevor, Dart and 
myself. In the case of GH’ and NH" the discrepancy is 
rao plausibly explained by differing judgments regarding 
the position of nasion. Having handled a considerable 
number of Bushman crania I feel that I should be able to 
locate this point in the living subject fairly accurately. At 
the least I consider my measurements of GH’ and NH’ 
unlikely to be as much as 7: mm, below the true value, and 
think hat Lebreler's values probably err in exces as much 
as mine in defect, if not more. 
yim] fit the Norther Bushman to be,shor, 

ichocephalic, mesoprosopic anc erhine verging on 

sietonhites Lebraies woudl have hem Teptoprosopic and 
mesorrhine verging on leptorrhine. 


Comparison of Northern and Kalahari Bushmen 

‘The mean stature of the Souther Kalahari Bushman, 
both male and female, is less than that of any of the 
Northern Bushman series, but the differences are not 
significant. Itcannot therefore be asserted that the Southern 
Bushmen are shorter than the Northern, although larger 
series might sill show this to be the case. 

Dart's Kalahari Bushmen significantly excced my 
Northern Bushmen in all four transverse diameters, B, B,J 
and NB, The difference in B is partly offset by a smaller, 
nonsignificant diférence in L,'s0 that the diference in 
100 BIL is not significant. 

‘The marked discrepancy between the two series in GH’ 
and NHI is probably duc, as Trevor has inferred, to a 
difference in technique. Thus the values for these two 
measurement, and for 100 GH’ /J and 100 NB/NH, are not 
comparable, The face and nose of the Kalahari Bushman 


‘Tasux IT, MuANs OF NORTHERN BUSHIMAN AND OTHER SERIES * 





























5 ser | Norra Busonen | Norton Bushmen | South Butwon | Hote Keanyena 
co a (Walls) (Lebseter) (Dan) (Schultze) (Wells 
KH | ass8c0 9943) | rs770083(s) | ass Baran (ao) | rraakors(3) | s709a0-6s (100) 
L HHE6L086(43) | 1802072 (58) | Ipoa0traa (a0) | ip2ta.t06s (4) | I9288.L0'ss (100) 
B u4r4oeo73 (43) | 1388061 (58) | gp8sctr-o4(20) | s4ocockorsg (74) | r4s:48:kor47 (100) 
B 100-02: 0°68 (43) 111°00-0°57 (58) 1105-10097 (20) 105+38:£0°43 (100) 
BH rairato72 3) | rat 6coeo(58) | ss4sccroa (a0) | raz47os3(n4) | 139I0-b045 (100) 
3 wr | rossetoge(gs) | s1erkoto(ss) | teresirs7(00) | 1espitori (a) | si9:s7k06t (00) 
NH 469805443) | serekeas(s8) | aogecke77(20) | graickeqo(n4) | sot0ckorss (100) 
NB goartoa ls) | sbm03668) | artost Go) | 4r66to3a(n) | 420027 (100) 
rooBL | resakoas ts) | r4s7boas(st) | qeaykosrG0) | Javokousl) | 7516027 (00) 
100 GH'/J 84r62-b.0°7% (43) 91-09 0-60 (58) 76-61-4102 (20) 80-55.0°52 (74) ‘86-21-0°45 (100) 
x00 NBINH’ | B683.Er4t3) | r00ks48(58) | separkzos G0) | so0sszI04(74) | 90-S6L099 100) 
a = | vussnziea@y | upmgrer(a) | woven (6) 








‘# The absolute and indicial values for characters which were probabl 
“danard error have been foun, 
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ly measured in a different way from the rest appear in sloped numerals, The 
fom the mean weighted S.D.s. in Table I. 
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may well be shorter as well as wider than those of the that in the former the medium brown class predominates 
Northern, but the figures before us cannot be taken as over the light brown, whereas in the latter the reverse is 





proving this, the case; the x2 test shows this difference to be significant, 
J ‘The female series does not reveal a corresponding difference, 
Comparison of Northern Bushmen and Hottentots but it must be pointed out that the Northern Bushman 


Schultze’s Nama series differs from the Northern Bush- series is concentrated around von Luschan’s categories 
man in being significantly taller, Jonger-headed, broader- 19 and 20, whereas the Kalahari Bushman series is dispersed 
faced and broader-nosed. There is no significant difference over the whole range of light brown colours. Thus the 
in head breadth, and so the value for 100 B/Lissignificantly Kalahari Bushmen of both sexes tend to be lighter in colour. 
lower in the Nama. The values for GH’ and NH’, and Although dark brown individuals are proportionately 
consequently for 100 GH'/J and 100 NB/NH'’, show — more numerous in the Kalahari Bushman series, the differ- 
discrepancies which are again probably due todifferences in ence is not statistically significant, The Northern Bushman 


technique. and the Kvanyama could hardly be more strongly com 
: trasted, only two Bushman subjects overlapping the lower 
Comparison of Northern Bushmen and Kwenyama limit of the Kwanyama range, 


‘The Kwanyama, the Bantu-speaking neighbours of my ‘The mode of growth of the scalp hair was recorded in 
Northern Bushmen, significantly exceed them in all linear 33 male and 29 female subjects, Nine males and one female 
characters, There is, however, no significant difference in. showed ‘fleecy’ hair; all the remainder had the diserete 
the mean for 100 B/L or for 100 GH'/J. In the case of — ‘peppercorn’ distribution 
100 NB/NH the difference is doubtfully significant, being _Steatopygia in the Northen Bushman is essentially a 
appronimately 22 times i standard error. Fisnoteworthy female characterise. Only three of the males showed chis 
that the difference between theseriesinGH' ismuch greater phenomenon even slightly, whereas of 42 women and 
than that in NH’, ie. the lower portion of the face is girls, 10 displayed slight, 19 moderate and 11 pronounced 





proportionately deeper in the Kwanyama, steatopygia. On the average this condition is less strongly 
developed in my series than in Dart’s Kalahari Bushman 

‘Non-Metrical Features of the Northern Bushmen females, 
Records of facial colour assessed by the von Luschan The head form of the Northern Bushmen is character~ 


scale (after drastic cleansing of the face) are available for 40 istically an obtuse pentagonoid, with the greatest breadth 
males and 20 females. These can be compared with Dart’s high on the parietal bones, In profile che glabellais fla, the 
records offical colour in the Kalehuri Bushmen and my forehead verdca, the vaule far and the parleto-ocepia 
own in the Kwanyama, To ensure a true comparison Ihave region flattened ‘and sloping. The interocular region is 
utilized only Dart’s data for his adult subjects, The data for consistently latand appears broad in proportion to the face, 
the two sexes have been separated, since in all three groups _andthereisa distinctiveinfra-orbital prominence ofthecheek 
the females tend to be lighter in colour than the males." bones, Al these are accepted features ofthe Bushman type 


‘Tanux IV. FACIAL SKIN COLOURS OF NORTHERN BUSHMEN, SOUTHERN BUSHIMEN AND KWANYAMA 





























Von Luschan | Northern Bushmen Southern Bushmen 
Coa Sa le — 
6, 12-20 | 37 (880%) | 11 (550%) 16 (762%) bay 4 
a | 70) TR GS! os rom 
3835 | = = 377.0%) 
Totals 40 (100°0%) | 20 (100°0%) |» (100°0%) at (100%) 100(1000%) | 64 (100°0%) 
Trevor (1950) has grouped skin colours in three broad The Northern Bushman as a Physical Type 


classes: (i) yellowish brown and reddish brown to light My Norther Bushmen do not have the unusually broad 
brown (von Luschan 6 and 15-20), (ii) medium brown forehead or the unusually long face and nose suggested by 
(von Luschan 21-25), and (fii) chocolate and darker brown —_Lebzelter’s evidence; nor do they have so. markedly 
fon Luschan 26-32). With a minor extension of the first narrow a head and nose, The differences between these 
class to include von Luschan 12-14, this grouping has been Northern Bushmen and those of the Southern Kalahari are 
accepted here, but to accommodate the Kwanyama it has therefore notas considerable as appeared to Trevor. Never- 
been necessary to add a fourth, near-black, class (von theless the two series differ significantly in four out of seven 
Luschan 33-35). The distribution of the series in these metrical characters and also in skin colour, so that they 
classes is shown in Table IV. If the Northern and the represent two distinct populations. i 

Kalahari Bushman male series are compared, it will be seen ‘Dart has shown that his Southern Kalahari Bushmen are 
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practically free from recent Negro or other intrusion, and 
are a mixture, in nearly equal proportions, of two distinct 
physical types, one dwarfish (male stature below 150 cm.), 
acile and small-headed, the other taller, more robust, 
lager-headed and coarser in features. He emphasizes that 
these two types are more akin to one another than either 
is to the Negro or any other race of mankind, and are 
variants of the fundamental ‘Bushmanoid’ or Khoisani- 
form type. The dwarf type appears to have preponderated 
among the [xem Bushmen of the north-westem Cay 
Province; investigators who were most familiar with this 
{group of Bushmen have therefore regarded it as the ‘pure’ 
‘Bushman type, Dart terms the more robust type ‘Bosko- 
poid,” but its features are more exactly represented by the 
Fish Hoek fossil skeleton than by that of Boskop. 
at's ‘Boskopoid’ type appeats to be much less strongly 
seprseated in ay Nesthars Basha group than in the 
Southem Kalahari Bushmen, and must play a considerably 





smaller part in determining’ the average characters of the 
group. Yet in stature the Northern Bushman deviates even 
‘more markedly than the Kalahari Bushmen from the ‘pure’ 
dwarf type. 


‘There is undoubtedly some Negro admixture in the 
Northem Bushman series, but this intrusion has only 
sightly modified the Bushman pein such features skin 
colour and head and face form. Nor do the cranial and 
facial diameters of this series suggest any strong Negro 
influence, It seems unlikely therefore that the greater 
stature of the Northem Bushman is due wholly to Negro 
admixture. The suggestion thatthe taller stature and low 
cranial breadth of the Northern Bushman group are due to 
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Hottentot admixture scems to be negatived by the marked 
difference in head lengch and facial breadth, 

The late Miss D. F, Bleck some years ago suggested to 
‘me that there is a distinct Northern Bushman type, gracile 
and small-headed like the dwarf Bushman of the south, but 


. appreciably taller. I consider my Northern Bushman series 


to represent this type only slightly modified by “Boskopoid’ 
and Negro admixtures. If this interpretation is admitted, 
‘we may be tempted to carry ita step further, and to suggest 
thar the Northern Bushman is the more primitive Bushman 
type, the dwarfish Southern Bushman being a later 
specialization. This would accord with the widely held 
view that the dwarfing of the Bushman stock in the Cape 
Province is historically a quite recent development. 


Note 


"The symbols employed by Trevor and in 


b this paper to represent 
the characters stadid are: RH, suture; Ly head lengthy B, head 
breadth; B’, minimum frontal breadth; J, bizygomatic breadth; 
GH, total facial height; NH’, nasal height; NB, nasal breadth; 
{008i cephalic index; t00 GH, to ial index;t00 NB/NA 
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ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
PROCEEDINGS 


Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute 
‘Volume LXXXI ton Tee ranls (published to- 
gether), of the Journal of the Institute is in an advanced 
state of preparation and will be published shordy. Ic 
will contain the following papers: 
‘Some Features of Nuer Religion’ (Presidential Addces), by 
Profesor EE, Bran Pritchard 
“The Comparative Method in Social Anthropology’ (Hux! 
Memoral ecu) by Profesor Ac Re Raced Boon. 
“The Structural Implications of Mateilateral Cross-Cousin 
Mattiage’ (Curl Bequest Prize Lecture), by Dr. E. R. Leach. 





‘An Ape ot the Ape,’ by Professor S, Zuckerman, C. 
FRS. 

“Tobacco in New Guinea and the other Parts of Melanesia,” 
by Dr. A. Riesenfel 

“Mariage and Family in the Dedza District of Nyasaland,” 
by Dr, Lucy P. Mair. 

“A ‘Transitional Industry from the Base of the Upper 
Paleolithic in Palestine and Syria,’ by Professor Dorothy A. E. 
Garrod. 

‘Minutes of the Annual General Meeting, Reports of the 
Council and of the Honorary Treasurer, and combined index 
of the Journal and Max for 1951. 








SHORTER NOTES 


IV International Congress of Anthrop. and Ethno- 
logical Sciences, Vienna, September, 1952 

79 The Organizing Committee of the Fourth Inter~ 
national Congress of Anthropological and Echnological 

Sciences have now issued the S¢ Circular of the Session 

to be held in Vienna from 1 to 8 September his year. With itis 

circulated the Membership Form, on which prospective members, 

should sate their requirements, titles of papers, etc, as soon 38 


ible. The information not already included in the First Circu- 
(Max, x95r, 256) isas follows: libraries, museums, academies, 
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tc, may enrol a institutional members to obtain the Proceedings 
and other Congress publications; ttle of papers to be read should 
reach the Secretary by 15 April, and abstracts not exceeding 
1250-300 words by 15 June for distribution to members at the 
bey ‘of the Congress; except in special cases, the time 
alloted £0 each paper will be 20 minutes, with 10 minutes for 
discussion; they may be read in English, French, German, Ilian 
co Spanish; the membership fee of 200 Austrian schillings (or 
about £3) may be either paid in Vienna at the beginning of 
the Congress or sent in advance to Creditanstalt-Bankverein, 
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Vienna I, Austria, Account No. C-395, ‘Congrés International 
des Sciences Anthropologiques’ et Ethnologiques'; prices ‘of 
rooms have risen since the First Circular, but are now likely to 
remain stable at 75 to 175 sch. for single and 125 to 26s sch. for 
double rooms in first-class hotels, 30 t0 80 sch. for single and 40 
to x50.ch. for double rooms in second-class hotels, and 8 to 10 sch. 
a bed in studene’s hostels. The circular also mentions chat almost 
1,000 people have already announced their intention to enrol as 
members. It may be obtained from the Secretary, Professor W. 
Koppers, Insticue ftir Vélkerkunde, Neue Hofburg, Corps de 
Logis, Vienna I, Austra, 

Ic is leame that the membership fee and the cost of one day's 
lodging may be paid to the Continental and Oversea Travel 
Co,, 220, High Street, Kensington, in advance, and that a lump 
sum may similarly be paid to cover the whole cost of lodging 
during the Congress; but it appears that any such payments (less 
the agents’ fee) will be charged against the British travel allow- 
ance of £25. Details of an additional allowance to be made by the 
Bank of England ro a limited number of British delegates have 
been ccculated to Fellows ofthe Royal Anthropologie Inseute, 








XXX International Congress of Americanists, Cambridge, 
Angust, 1952 
&O , The Second Circular of the thirtieth session of the 
International Congress of Americanists, to meee in 
Cambridge from 18 to 23 August this year, has now been issued, 
and the following is its substance in so far as this was not included 
in the Firse Circular (Maw, 1952, 4). 
Abstracts not exceeding 200 words of papers offered should 
reach the Secretaries as soon as possible and in any case not later 
than 1 June. Their titles and details of slides and fiims should be 
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centered on the form enclosed with the circular. Lanterns will be 
amailable forall normal sizes of slide and safety film strip, cinema 
projectors only for 16 mm. safety film, with or without sound. 

‘The reception office will be open for enrolment and payment 
of subscriptions from 10 a.m. on Monday, 18 August. The 
Congress will be opened by the Vice-Chancellor in the afternoon, 
and there will then be a plenary session. From Tuesday to Friday 
will be held meetings of sections, formal receptions andl informal 
meetings of member, Tes hoped vo arrange a sabeeripcon dinner 
daring the period (evening dress optional). After the Congress 
there will be some shore excursions £0 thie of archeological 
interest. Places of interest in Cambridge include the University 
Museum of Archeology and Ethnology, the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
the Scott Polar Research Institute and the College buildings. 

‘Accommodation specially recommended (for unaccom 
amen) is that in St, John’s College, ac {1 75. 6d. per day inclusi 

The Hon. Secretaries are Dr. G. Hl 8. Bushnell and Mr. A. 
igby, the Hon, Treasurer Mr. Webster Plas. 











Il Pan-African Congress on Prehistory, Algiers, Septem- 
bber—October, 1952 
QI As already briefly announced in Man (1931, 166), the 
second session of the Pan-Aftican Congress on Pre= 
history, originally to be held in South Aftica last year, was later 
arranged for Algiers this year. The First Circular, recently issued, 
announces that it will take place from Monday, 29 September, 
to Satitday, 4 October, 19$2. Ie has been timed 0 fellow the 
XIX Intemational Geological Congress (8-15 September) and 
its excursions. It will be held in the Musée d’Ethnographie et de 
Préhistoire du Bardo, 3, Rue F.D. Roosevelt, Algiers; communi 
cations may be addressed to the Secretary, M. Lionel Balous, 
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AFRICA 


‘The Sacred State of the Akan. By EvaL. R. Meyerwitz. London 
(Faber), 19st. Pp. 233, 2 maps, 8 text figs and 10% photo~ 
GQ Sep e's er 
‘Mrs. Meycrowitz was Art Supervisor of Achimota 
Gols on the Go Coast, when se was ake by the Burtngon 
‘Magazine to write on Ashanti gold omaments. To understand their 
wurpote, she studied eheie history and symbolism; and with the 
Kelp of sdensip from the Ems Horniman Fund ofthe Royal 
‘Anthropological Institute, and a grant from the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Fund, she has produced both this book and 
another on Akan Traditions of Origin which will be ready in 1953. 
Including the Athant! Confederacy, there are over 70. Akin 
States on the Gold Coast. fn all chese the Chiefs, Queensmothers 
addr have ben mos wing informant, even on very absrie 
inatters, and valuable help has been given by learned Africans. It 
thus comes with the highest credentials, backed by the aeady con- 
Sierable literature, in which the names of Bowden 1819), Danguah 
(a44), Freeman (1898) and Rattray (1916-1930) are cons 
Since the frst reference to a "King ofthe Acanes in 1$20, 
fairly continuous history, and folk memory goes back to about 
‘A. 800, The Bona kingdom was conguered and Islamized about 
41595. The kingdom between dhe Black Volta and the coast forest, 
founded in 129s, was conquered by the Asante in 1740; and 30 
forth, There is thus much mixture of peoples, aboriginals and 
invaders. The Akan (Twi) speech was brought in ftom Kumbu and 
became the leading language of Asanse, and the Domaa States; 
and the Fane dileets are elated to it 
“The state among the Akan tribes is conceived as owned by the 
“Qucen-mother"; she may appoint a male ‘King’ as its rule. Suc- 
cession isin the female line The “Queen-mother" represents the 
‘Moon, who crested the universe by giving birth to the Sun, personi~ 
fied as Sun God, Moon, Sun, and five planets rue the universe, and 
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ate represented by seven matrilineal clans which form a federal stat 
‘Their federal chiefs form the state council, and live in the capital, 
but are subordinate to the King. They look after their tribesmen, 
and the women are supervised by the local ‘queen-mother." The 
matrilineal clans are exogamous, but children belong to their 
mother’s clan, which has a totem which may be an animal with 

‘mbbolic meaning and heraldic use. Some clans appear in more 

id Asante had eight clans til recently. The State is 
thus a territorial and military confederation. A confederate state 
could go to war with another, but the king usually intervened; and 
towns within a state could transfer allegiance. Mrs. Meyerowite 
‘compares the structure of the medizval German Reich, with its 
Emperor. Land belongs to the deity ofthe territory, and ceremonies 
symbolize former ternitorial conquest. But the Queen-mother owns 
the State and Hooks after its women, wile her son rules and maakes 
war, She supervises agriculture and female crafts and fashions, and 
has her own household and treasurer. 

‘The King represents the Sun. He is chosen by the Queen-mother 
and the people, and his soul (fra) is filled with the luminous life- 
giving fluid of the sun. After death he ‘goes elsewhere’; his kra 
‘ejoins the sun, and his body is preserved in a temple hut, He has 
secular initiative and is supreme priest. 

‘The Supreme Deity, Nyame, both male and female, separated 
the male and female forces, and so created sun and moon. She gives 
life with her fiery arrows, and at certain seasons the girls imitate 
this. The underworld goddess is another child ofthe Great Mother, 
and the fig tree, the palm, the antelope, and the crocodile are other 
symbols. There are goddesses of the fertile and the barren earth. 
‘The sum, Nyankopon, has other symbols, and a creator-god forms 
a trinity with him and Nyame, 

“The divine kra is the source of energy, human and physical, and 
has its elaborate cult. Man has also a shadow (suasim), more’ frail 
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and the origin of ghosts and evil spirits. Ae birth a child acquires 
Brough 8 sky ee) dh whch es concious will cone 
tends, Kings and. Queen-mothers have a mortal saman, but an 
jimmortal fra; inthe place of rest these reunite with a hanhom: which 
provide them with breath, Here is a very clear-cut metaphysic and. 
theology, with elaborate symbolism of living things and numerals, 
Which become decorative on clothes and goldweights, The eere~ 
Ionial stool and is bae represent the waxing and waning moon. 

Ta Takyiman the nfor cule became obligatory about A.D. 1431-65, 
and spread through the forest region. Nrovo, the male fluid, is dis- 
thee Fom Nyame and perpetates the family, The ideal number of 
foro groups i twelve, tsually bue not aways exogumous, and con 
‘cemed with religious and domestic affairs tary controls 
‘This cue is connected with river gods and fertilizing waters. It has 
no human sacrifice. 

‘In Asante, the state god Tano, the river god of the old Bono 
kingdom, was acquired by conquest, and was a powerful ‘fetish’; 
everyone postesting some object charged with his potency. He has 
2 long story, reveled tothe author by his chi pri a the river 
Source (ch. vii). Another holy place is the Rock of Taa Kora, where 
piests attained political power after the fall ofthe Bono kingdom. 
‘hnother deity, Taa Ket, is worshipped at Takyiman; and there are 
‘others with local shrines and oracles. 

‘There isa calendar year of 360 days, lunar, in twelve months 
of 30 each named after seasonal occurrences, ‘The state calendar, 
‘Adaduanan, in nine periods, is coupled with a week of seven days 
‘aered to planets. 

"The Ets-Pante fishermen have a star calendar, and the Asebu an 
agricultural variant of the Adaduanan, State festivals and rites are 
‘determined by the calendar. Some are only observed bj certain 

; the Apo festival of the Bono at Takyiman and at Wankyi, 
the Sennaa Kese at Takyiman, the Odwira at Kumasi; the Adae 
commemorating dead Kings, the Akra-Duvare, soul-washing of the 
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tke ces (Ch, x) of Bono-Mansu, Fomas-Akyerekyere and 

‘Twifo-Hleman, the earliest Akan centres, destroyed in the seven- 

ind overgrown with forest, had 
regular plan and sub-divisions, and main road ‘crossing the sun's 
path,’ Le. north to south, separating the abodes of Queen-mother 
find King, The foundation ceremonies were formal, but there were 
neither Walls not gates. A few ruins of stone houses remain, but 
houses were of mud-brick, and elaborately decorated and planned. 

Gold is found in many places, in soil and grave, or in reefs, and, 
its extraction is highly organized, for it symbolizes the Kra of 
Nyame and is life-giving, and hoarded as ‘souls’ gold” by the state, 
the clans, and individual families. A finder of gold retains one- 
third the rest goes to the state treasurer, State goldfields were 
formerly worked by slave labour to depths of x00-150 feet, and in 
trenches of a third of a mile. Both men and women could stake 
claims and wath their gold. In Bono-Mansu individual finds were 
‘weighed by the treasurer, who retained one-third; of the rest, one- 
third went to the owner's paramount chief. A slave gave all to his 
‘aster in trust, tll he married or had other need for it. War booty 
Jn gold was taken by the Bono. After the Asante conguest, gold 
cearrency and its apparatus passed to the Asante, but with less strict 
observances. The old Bono weights are preserved and treasured. 
‘Their oxgin, Indian ot Potuguss, it dsputed, bu probably ehey 
‘were Jeamed from the Sudan. The Bono gold trade culminated 
tarly in the eighteenth century. But the real wealth of Bono and 
‘Asante was not gold bue the red kola nut of the Gold Coast forest 
fringes, grown in state plantations with slave labour. 

“This is only an outline ofthe scope ofthis admirable book. There 
islite commentary, but there isto be another volume, The biblio- 
‘graphy and the numerous photographs add greatly to its value. 

JOHN L. MYRES 














Scavi Sahariani: Ricerche nell’ Uadi el-Agidl e dell Oasi di 

Gat della Missione Pace-Caputo-Sergi. Extract from 

G3 Mowat duet Nex. Lina Vo XL! Rome, 135 
‘ols, 149-582, with 20 plates and 6p te fis. 

‘This publication gives the first fill account of the results of the 

work done in Tripoli by Professors Pace, Caputo and Sergi during 
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three and a half months of excavation near Wadi el-Agidl and Gat 
in 1933 and 1934. 

In Part I Professor Pace discuses the buildings and tombs found 
at Germa, Gat and Taglelt, and traces the influence of Romans, 
‘Arabs, Tuks and Negroes on the architecture. He feels that there is 
ample evidence in the form of irrigation channels, forts and other 
‘buildings to show that a highly developed civilization was flourish- 
‘ng in tis part of Tripoli from the first to the fourth centuries A.D, 

‘The remainder of his section is devoted to the archeological and 
literary evidence for believing that the Phazania, Garama and 
<Garamntes of Herodotus are the equivalents of the modem Fezzan, 
Germa and Tuareg. Professor Pace refers to the various Roman 
‘expeditions into the Sahara and, on the evidence of finds in this area, 
inthe Sudan and in West Aftic, argues that the Romans had either 
dicect of indirect contact with Africa south of the Sahara until the 
third century A.D. He admits that there are vatious difficulties in 
studying Saharan archeology, among them being the facts that the 
‘imate has changed within relatively recent times; that many of the 
finds are made on the surface of the soil; that the cultural influences 
of Arabia, Ram, Byzantium and ancient Egypt ar dif di; 
fntangles and that the area was invaded by Negro tribes from 
XKanem in the thirteenth century. He concludes that the Garamantes 
were Mediterranean in race and not Negro, as was once thought, 
and he expresses the opinion that modem archeology has ‘made 
the Garamantes live.’ 

Tn Part I of this volume Professor Caputo writes more specifically 
of the finds made in the various tombs, which are fully described 
and illustrated Plate II, in colour, showing some of the pottery is 
particularly striking. On the basis of finds of glassware, Professor 
Caputo: his evolved a clasfication of Fezzan elas, ‘which he 
belleves to be Roman in origin but showing Alexandrian influence, 
‘pecially in the square-shaped bottles, 

Profesor Caputo alzo refers to the burial customs found in the 
area. Some bodies were cremated, but of those that were not man 
of the skeletons are buried in a contracted position, Various ritual 
Seem to have accompanied the burials, including the cooking of a 
fineral meal, Apart from neolithic household goods, including 

tery, the excavations reveal little of pre-Roman Fezzan. Pro- 
Resor Caputo believes that the Roman invasion of North Aftica 
had some influence on the crafts in the area, but that in general the 
invasion, and the subsequent one of the Arabs, caused an involution 
of culture and a return to the old ws 

‘Aczrdig to Profesor Caputo, th Gasman wee known o 
the West Aftican Negroes, and he examines the posibilty that they 
‘communicated with West Africa by controlling the camel routesand 
helped to carry there certain features of Roman civilization, which 
might account for the Benin bronzes and the design of the Bonu 
thief’ armour. He sees no real reason for agreeing with Frobenius 
thae the Garamantes were “brothers in civilization to the Eeruscans.” 

art Ill is by Professor Sergi, who contributes a section on the 
lncient population of Fezzan. From a study of the pre-Roman, 
Roman and post-Roman tombs, he divides up the human remains 
into four groups: I and Il, Eurafricans; Il, Negriform Eurafticans; 
and IV, Negroes or Negroids. The physical characteristics of each 
of these groups are given, and Profesor Sergi shows that people of 
Group Late represented in the pre-Roman tombs, those of Groups 
TTand IIT in tombs of the Ronian epoch, and those of Group T also 
in tombs ofthe hid century. The Negrocs appear la, and at Gat 
he thinks thae there is considerable evidence of race mixture. 

Profesor Sergi believes that the members of his Group T can be 
identified with modern Targui nobles and that those of his Group TL 
are like modem Tuareg. He supposes that the people represented 
by his Group T are primitive Burafticans, in contrast to Professor 
Leblanc’ opinion that they show a degree of Negro intermixture 
of ancient origin, Professor Sergi inclines to the view that his 
Group Il people have connexions with the Egyptians described by 
Petrie, Thomson and Maclver, Pearson, Warren, and Fawcett. 

‘Professor Sergi aso makes a study of the peculiarities of the hair 
set ofthe preset day Libyans, whch rvmnble thos lustated 
jn Egyptian drawings of the Garamantes, and he concludes that the 
persistence of this ancient method of hairdressing testifies to the 
Entiguity of the Libyan peoples. Towards the end of his section 
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Professor Sergi advances the theory that members of his Group II 
comprised the sedentary population while those of his Group {were 
the nomads and soldiers As the latter ate buried in montmenta 
tombs, he identifies them asthe nobility. In Roman times Group 1 
zoved south-west to eape Roman domination, just a the Tuateg, 
did quite recently to escape Italian domination, Professor Sergi com 
<ludes by saying that more investigations are needed for results to 
be determined with statistical accuracy, and one i inclined to agree, 
since those now arzived at are based on the study ofthe carefully 
reconstructed remains of no more than 29 indivigeals, 

‘There are two appendices to Patt Ill; The first deals with the 
anthropological potion and characteris ofthe Tuareg, and in 
it Professor Sergtexticies Professor Leblane's theory of the con- 
nexions between the Garamantes and the Tuareg; the second cot 
cerns the definition of Negro and non-Negro, and isa plea for the 
se of Profesor Serco methed of ung kl eas by 
craniograms, whichhe claims gives a beter idea of the morpholo 
of dhe skull than do metrical characters, tee 

While 1 agree mos herily wih bis dictum tha “aiid 
methods badly appl to. blind alley,’ surely every crano- 
Jogical study has room for both graphical and quantitative treat 
rent, provided thatthe second is thorough and not misused. 

MARIE C. NUTTER 








‘West African Psychology. By Geafiey Parinder. London (Late 
worth Pres), 195t, Dp. lx, 229. Prie £33. 
BA There was a time when some Afticanists seemed to 
think that all chere was to know aboue che A@tean mid 
could be largely dmc av superion, This ade ha altered 
much sine then, The field of study has become so wide that even 
isionates, many of whom distinguished themselves in the past by 
their ignorance and intolerance of African culture, have commend- 
ably begun to approach African problems with some humility. 
‘The westerized African, whose carly missionary educatic 
denied him knowledge and appreciation of African culture, wil find 
litle or no supercliousnesin Dr, Patrinders Book. On the contrary, 
he will find its sympathetic and orderly presentation a great help 
to his own research, The title of the book, however, is misleading 
since it so obviously makes one anticipate a full sudy of Aftican 
religious belief from the viewpoint of academic paychology. 
are. certain fundamental differences between African 
s choughe and the Pauline exposition of Christianity which 
Dr, Partinder sadly fais to emphasige in his chapece dealing with the 
development of Christianity in West Affica. For example, puri- 
tanical misionary adherents of St. Paul's teachings do not appear (0 
realize how difficul it must be especialy forthe adule Aftican con- 
‘ert to accept the doctrine of original sin and its attribution ofthe 
Tesh tothe devil For while the body isnot the person, yet in West 
‘Alica there is no Manichean dualism, no suggestion tha the body 
is evil and to be renounced or tortured for the sake of spiritual 
refinement. The body is good, physical lif is clung to, and every 
effort is exerted in perpettation of.’ Moreover, its obvious that 
De, Parrinder does not share the views of brother misionaties who 
believe that Affican lie is forever fearful ofits own physical and 
social environment. "The life after death is teal to the Aftian, butt 


(cchaic 
BH Tis Work msn catalogue ering te unique 
collection of arciuc des n the Brith Museum, Of the 
soo pico in to collection ar jeayes ha coven 24g 10 lata. 
invehly at pugs of introduction he deals concuey with the various 
diye of tin Chinese culture; the woak i coplouly annorated. 
"The study of jade, fascinating to the collector and antiquarian, 
also of importance to the anthrog r. Worked jade, for use, for 
Heal and tog and for esthetic enjoyment, hat been found 
troughout Chin ftom neolithic mes to the present day, and yet 
ge hn cr oft pal gn ud 
China proper Boulder jade mined high in the mountains of 
GhSnee Tran, whl pebbles or ced jade” are collected from 
sre tier bole e's genelly agreed that the worked jades of the 


























Jades in the British Museum. By Soame Jenyns. London 
(British Museum), r9sr. Pp. xxxvill, 40 plates. Price 16s 
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is usually regarded as a life of cold and shade, and speedy return to 
the warm earth isthe greatest reward for the righteous.” 

Orthodox European Christian attitudes towards sexual matters 
ddo not seem broad enough in knowledge and vision to substitute 
monogamy for polygamy without unwittingly shattering the family 
unit and lowering the standards of African sexual life. Dr. Parrinder 
exroncously believes that "polygamy is largely [my italics) explicable 
from the laudable design to "muliply and fill the earth.” Us 
happily polygamy and unbridled sexual licence seem to defeat cheit 
‘own ends and to diminish rather than e0 enhance fertility; this pro- 
vides one ofthe strongest inducements to monogamy the more itis 
tnderstood “Polygamy and unbridled sexual feenge, however, 
ate not synonymous in Africa. Like monogamy in Europe, poly 
famly in Acs has irs own moral and eattie Codes even though 
individuals in both countries offen transgress them openly and 
secretly, le must be remembered that no legal sanction exists against 
monogamy in Aftican society; monogamous and polygamous 
‘marriages were practised side by side in Aftica long before the 
European impact. Dr. Parrinder may have scientific reasons for 
believing that polygamy diminishes fertility; even 30 one sees litle 
virtue in the enhanced fertility of monogamy in a world that is fast 
becoming dangerously over-populated. 

‘The belief of some European anthropologists in African in~ 
ability to think logically or in abstract terms dies hard. It is indeed 
astounding that 
‘thus: “The Baganda are content to say that such an action produces 
such a result; they do not inguire into the means or attempe 
account for what happens by an analogy with physical 
This indifference to logical consequences of one's assertions is 
universal character ‘untrained to abstract speculations." 
Hasty judgements of this kind need to be soberly reconsidered in s0 
far as'they ate meant to be an evaluation of religious thought. 
Mysticism and philosophy often proceed from cause to effece with 
‘out accounting ‘for what happens by an analogy with physical 
processes.’ This peculiarity may be untenable from the viewpoint 
fof the more recent mathematical trend in philosophy, but 
‘theologians who believe in mysteries or supernatural events and 
Philosophers who make a priori assumptions are far from being 

‘minds untrained to abstract speculations.” Dr. Parrinder must have 

realized this when he said: * West African peoples can no longer be 
called primitive in the sense that their thoughts about the world are 
the most elementary and closest to the mentality of children. Indeed 
the fact that one can quite justifiably talk of Bantu philosophy, 
shows that their thought is'developed and logical, even if often 
different from our own.” 

‘There are many good studies of African religious thought by 
European anthropologists, but West Affican Prychology is highly 
ommended to those who wish for a clear exposition chapet by 
chapter of such absorbing subjects as Soul, Personality, Re 
incarnation, Over-soul, Departed spirits, Metamorphosis and other 
ade wo aero ge ta bok de er 
‘with the practical application of African religious thought to daily 
Hf, nor with the symbolic expres of religius ideas in Afi 

, sculpture, music and dancing, and rituals. 
ees '. D. CUDJOE 
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Shang-Yin dynasty, found in the neighbourhood of Anyang, are 
from the later source. Thus by 1500 8.6 jade was 80 fundamental 
to Chinese culture that it was carried soine 2,000 mies, and was 
worked with extreme sil, Neolithic jade implements have been 
found, and others which, from theie forms, must be regarded as 
belonging to the Bronze’ Age alo exist Indeed, Andersson looks 
oe le Dl ent Clon 28 to form a 
on 


pechstoric and dynastic China| dierentiating the 
Chinese fom al other peoples (histor ofthe Chines B MEE. A, 
No. 15, p. 261), To be to precious jade is stil the highest 
praise. Scholars delight to handle carved pebbles, the wealthy to 
possess bowls and vases, and even the poorest peasant contrives to 
‘wear some small jade ornament. Many archaic jades were carved for 
the ritual treatment of the corpse, while others described as amulets 
‘or pendants, found in graves, may well have been used also by the 
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living. Jade objects were also used in ceremonies for the worship 
cof Heaven and Earth, and the Four Quarters; insignia of rank were 
aso made of jade. The forms of such objects were described in the 
classics, and the symbolism carried on by tradition; in spite of this 
interest in jade from classical times to the present day, the actual wse 
‘of ritual jade i largely a matter of conjecture. 

‘The hard, smooth texture of jade and the great variety in colour, 
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4s wells the natural forms of the pebbles, make ita perfect medium 
for the genius ofthe Chinese artist and craftsman 

Teis eo be hoped that when archological research can be resumed 
in China, light may be thrown on to the problem of the introduc 
tion of jade into China, and the sudden rise in late neolithic times 
of the advanced culture in Kansu and Honan, with its superb 
painted pottery. BRENDA Z. SELIGMAN 


EUROPE 


Altsteinzeitkunde Mittelouropas. By L. F. Zotz. Stutgart(Enke), 
1951. Bp. vi, 290, Price DM. 23 

86 ‘Apart from a few famous sites, the Paleolithic of Central 
Europe ft to ltd appreciated in this country. Profesor 

Zotz's intention, in wating this book, was to review the material 

critically and to describe it where it s inadequately published, He 

defines his area at approximately within a cree centred on the 

Fichtelgebirge and 500 kilometres in radius, 

‘The ewo opening chapters are on the history and the present state 
‘of palzolithie research. A large outstanding question ‘8 the origin 
and homeland of the Aurignacian, which appears ready-made in 
Central Europe. 

“There are no human artifacts in the area demonstrably eatir than 
‘Ris, though some in the deposits may be derived. Clactonian and 
‘Acheulian are sparsely represented and the sites are. dscused. 
Levallois is found both in river deposits (e.g. MarkKlecberg and 
Lebringen) and in the loess (Mung), where itis probably dated to 
‘Wiirm T, Micoguian occurs in Last Interglacal-—Wiirm 1 cave 
depois bu dom fed aigraphcly The Tayacan dix 
mised as a‘dumnp" for a mixture of atypical industries 

‘Mousterian seems to combine two traditions, those of Micogue 
and ofthe side seraper; numerous sts are critically examined. Ie is 
typological, but not seatigaphicly, dsinguished even in the 
Joes sites of Moravi 

“Just over a fifth of the book is devoted to the Pre-Solutran and 
Soluttan, ‘The former is a new conception and appears to evolve 
in place, in the First Interstadal, from the Mousterin, Proof of 
continuity with the Solutrian proper is here lacking. Ranis and 
Mauern ate two of the chiet ste An intermediate stage, with 
“poplar? pons is best sen at Moravany, where i ‘belong f0 

ot, sl precedes the Aurgnacian (Graver) which 
appears in Wem Il 
"Aurignacian has an Eatly stage (Aucignacian s) and a Late 
(Gravettian). The wonderful Moravian sites are described and itis 
shown how small proportion ofthe knowledge they could have 
elded has actually been won. Neither excavation nor publication 
‘been satsfictory. At Moravany collections were formerly 
semble by dep-louphing the Toes and pking up fins and 
oe 














ivores like porate 
‘The Magdalenian belongs to the height and retreat of Wiirm I. 
One of the most important aspects of the book is the insistence 
on the application of methods of sedimentary petrography to cave 
carths and loess. The final chapter describes some of these. We 
in this country have much to learn from the work of Lais in this, 


ficld, which has broughe science, instead of mere jackdaw acquisi~ 
tiveness, fo bear on deposits containing paleolithic remains. The 
resultant datings are of great interest. 

Critical though he is, Professor Zotz is not unfair. Ifhe holds up 
the more discreditable past of palolithic researches as a warning to 
the present and future, among the examples given figures an early 
excavation of his own, We, too, are not in any position to throw 
stones. 

‘A scrious omission is that of a map forthe use of readers who are 
not Central Europeans, Some subdivision of the text, as by cross 
headings, would make for easier reading. Mlustration could, with 
advantage, have been much fuller, but with this the author would, 
no doubt, concur, 1. W. CORNWALL 


Sprichwort und Volkssprache. By Mathilde Hain, Giessen 
(Sdhmitz), 951. Pp. 131. Price Dm 
87 _, From 1938 to "1943 Dr. Hain, Docent at Frankfurt 
University, has collected proverbs which were in com 
non use at Ulf, rather isolate Heian village, By actully 
sharing the farmer's life she has gained an unusually deep insight 
into his earthbound and concrete mode of thought, immune against 
‘thetic, ioral or osm infuences, Only hi rlutance o Speak 
bout death causes the farmer to take refuge in almost poetical 
parables. ew young people quote proverbs. From 25 years onwards 
they are more frequently mentioned; but the full wisdom of the 
proverb is revealed only when it comes from the lips of an experi~ 
‘enced and mature person. Older countryfolk quote proverbs either 
‘when discussing the pas in reflective mood with people oftheir own 
age group, or when instructing the following generations in the 
nerally accepted code of behaviour. Proverbs save them from 
{Grmulating affeh their own experience and help them in stress 
thee individual opinion by referring to the wise sentences co 
by their ancestors. An interesting sidelight is thrown upon the 
Janguage spoken by those who return after a long absence to theit 
native village: home-coming soldiers and other villagers who have 
made themselves respected slip bac immediately into thee homely 
dialect, whereas those who have been failures put on great airs by 
speaking in the ‘refined” way which they have acquired in the 
meantime, This investigation will retain its value, although the 
homogeneous conditions of Hessian country life have undergone 
considerable social and cultural changes during the war and its after 
‘ath, because the author has in spite of her scientific training not 
lost er human interests, a danger of which the late Canon Mac- 
Calloch warned foreign folklorsts.. ELLEN ETTLINGER, 
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Kunapipi: A Study of an Australian Aborigine Religious 


‘Cult. By Ronald M, Berndt. Melbourne (Cheshire) (U.K. 
88 Agents: Angus & Robertson), 19st. Pp. xxxi, 210 
‘This admirable study is based on several years of field 
work by the author and his wife in Amhem Land in the extreme 
‘north of Western Australia; it is a detailed treatment ofan extremely 
complex Earth Mother fertility cult. 

“Throughout lage ce in the northern parts of Western Auitax 
lia and the Northem Territory, a basic feature of aboriginal religion 
isa bliin an original Mother (or Mothers), an embodiment of the 
fertility principles of all nature, who is responsible forthe cretion 
and continued exstenes, not only of man, but of all natural species. 
in northeast Arnhem Land, the name Kunapipi expreses «dual 
concept, meaning both the Fertility Mother herself and the great 
‘Rainbow Serpent: symbols of the male and female organs of fecun- 
dity. Since, in these regions (in contrast to most other parts of Aus 


tralia), the physical facts of procreation are known, sexual symbolism 
is heavily emphasized throughout the Kunapipi ritual, and. cere~ 
‘monial copulation isa prominent feature of t. The basis ofthe ritual 
isa series of saga-like myths in the form of long song cycles in es0~ 
teric, symbolic language (Mr. Bemndt’s analysis of the association 
symbols ofthe songs is extremely well donc). The rituals to a large 
extent, a re-enactment of the adventures of the Fertility Mothers as 
related in the song cycles, and the main theme is always the natural 
cycle of reproduction and fertility. The performance of the ritual is 
necesary to release the ‘life force’ inherent in the Ancestral Beings, 
‘without which the course of nature could not be maintained. 

‘The last chapter of the book concerns the effect on native religious 
life of European contact which, in Australia, more pethaps than in 
‘most places, destroys the whole moral fabric of the people. 

‘The finest achievement of this book isits success in presenting the 
Kunapipi Cult as living religion and the understanding it shows of 
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the significance ofthese beliefs to those who hold them. Two other 
interesting features are the use of drawings especially done for the 
author by native artists to illustrate certain aspects of myth and ritual, 
and the presentation of informants’ dreams With an analysis of thir 
symbolism. 

One would make a few minor criticisms. The opening discusso 
of the geographical and social background of the Kunapipi is regret. 
tably short, and the reader has difficulty in placing the Kunapipi 
in the framework of everyday life. Again, the concept of dal or 
ancestral power (mana) snot all clear and a much fle explana- 
tion would have been welcome. And the single tantalizing paragraph 
con general Yirrkalla religious philosophy might have been expanded, 

Finally, Mr, Bemdt’s infrequent references to totemism suffer 
from this same inadequacy: When he says that various natural 
species ‘became rotemic through her (¢he Mother’) divine influence 
and association,’ and that ‘the totem bears the sacred imprint of is 
religious or mythological connexion with the Mother’ (p. xxvii), 
hee is using the word ‘totem’ and its derivatives in a way which 
say be correct, but which issffciently unorthodox to merit further 
explanation, D'ARCY RYAN 


Art Mélanésien. By Pairk O'Reilly. Paris (Nouvelles Editions 
39 Latines), 1981. Pp. 43, 25 plates 


‘This litele book is issued in connexion with an exhi- 
bition in Paris of the drawings of Somuk, a native of 
Bake in the Solomons. Somuk is mision-educated and a Chi 


is style owes a great deal to these influences, but his work 
‘mostly illustrates traditional tales or mythological personages, They 
have vigour and movement, and excel in quality the work of some 
other Buka artists which isalso illustrated; but the latter is sometimes 
amore interesting ethnographically, showing for instance masks and 
‘mourning costume. The booklet consists of a short account of 
Somuk by Father O'Reilly, a story illustrated by Somuk, and a 
number of miscellaneous drawings by him and by other artist. 

As all of these are natives of Buka the tite isa litle misleading. 
B, A. L, CRANSTONE 


‘Transformation Scene. By len Hogbin, London (Routledge & Kegan 
Paul), 195t. Pp. xii, 336. Prce 308. 

9 ‘This study of culture change was made in a New 
Guinea village which with a population of 600 is well 

above the average for that territory. It isa distinct politcal unit in 
the sense that, until the advent of European rule, its inhabitants 
recognized no authority outside their own membership and so ean 
faisly be described asa society.’ Ieis in close and continuous contact 
with a Chi the European township of Sslamaua, and 
officials of the administration. To trace the progress of culture 
change by comparing centres at different stages, as anthropologists 
have red to doin large African tribes, sof coure here impose, 
and in 40 far as change is measure, ths can only be done by com~ 
paring observed present with remembered past. Dr. Hogbin’s data 
fn this head come on the one hand from recorded history and on 
the other from a flashback’ technique. His central study is Busama 
today. He himself saw it through an eventful period, che beginning 
of ts recuperation from the total destruction of the village by bomb- 
ing and the imposicion of labour for the armed forces on a scale 
which made cultivation nearly impossible, but these catastrophes 
donot appear to have had a permanent effect on the social structure. 
‘Busama now takes Christianity for granted, subject to its own 
interpretation of myth, dogma and moral code. It has experienced 
the abuse of power by authorities appintd by Government in an 
‘unusually dramatic form. It has a tradition of the assembly of the 
elders for the discussion of village affairs, which was revived soon 
after the war, but, like so many elsewhere, is interested only in 
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4 limited number of the matters which Governments expect 
“native local governments’ to pursue—'building the new school, 
cleaning the roads, adultery, thieving,’ but not sanitary rules or the 
Jaw against dynamiting fish. Men have been going away to work 
for wages see 1900, ist to copra estates and Iter othe goldBelds, 
but this bas not had al the socially disruptive consequences observed 
elsewhere. With the market at Salamaua close at hand, the elders 
{00 can eam money and so are not wholly dependent on the young 
ren; the people have been literate so long that absent labourers 
have always kept in touch with their families; and although mar- 
riage payments are no longer made, martiage is sill by exchange 
and the young men are dependent on their elders to secure them. 
brides. An eyewitness account ofthe way the returned war labourers 
settled down into village life after a short period of undisciplined 
‘behaviour is most interesting; as are here and elsewhere, the com= 
paritons which Dr, Hogbin sable to draw from his wide experience 
Of societies in the South Pacific, 1. P. MAIR, 


‘The Pacific Islands. By Douglas L. Oliver. Cambridge, Mass. 
(Harvard Univ. Pres) (Landon: Cumberlege), 195%- Pp. 313, 
QI Seiden ond maps Price. 6h 
‘When an ethnologist writes of a culture in the present 
tense it is often dificult to know whether the culture sil exists as 
he describes it, whether it was so when he wrote but is no longer, 
‘or whether he is reconstructing the culture as it was before alteration, 
bby European contact. Often, as in New Guinea, a culture may 
survive almost intact in some areas, while not far away the people 
are Christians, wear shorts and crilbies, and work on plantations 
‘of as lorry-drivers or houxeboys. This is particulary true of Oceania, 
Where the last war had fundamental effects on some groups and 
relatively tte on others. The Bishop Museum publications supply 
some up-to-date information for parts of Polynesia, but a survey of 
conditions in the whole Pacific ate, such as this book provide, is 
very welcome. 

‘Mr, Oliver sets the stage with a bref account of he ethnic groups 
‘of Oceania and ofthe main features of the various culture areas, 
traces the history of Oceania since the advent of the white man: the 
period of exploration, the impact of the whalers and the early 
traders and missionaries, the blackbirders, the development of 
plantation economy and later of nd the record of the 
‘Various nations as administrators. He then deals in more detail with 

‘often were with the political 























msionary actives, linked 8 they 
sims of governments, and marred by the rivalries and bigotres of 
the sects, but nevertheles doing a great deal to counter the excesses 
of traders and blackbirders. The effects of the different types of 
exploitation on individual islands and groups are described: copra, 

igar, pearls and pearl shell, phosphates and gold, and finally the 
race for bases, Lastly he discusses the effects of the second world 
‘war, the pretene trends of administration, and the prospects for the 
fare. One of the greatest problems is that of the thousands of 
Indian, Javan, Chinese, Japanese and Filipino plantation labourers 
who have been imported and who now sometimes outnumber the 
original inhabitants, In Hawaii, where this process has gone farthest, 
the survivors of the Polynesian Hawalans buy ftesh fish eaught by 
Japanese or tinned fish imported from America, 

Ms. Olivers sympatie ae ley with the native peoples, but 
he is generally fair and shows that the intentions, at least, of the 
«pling pores have often be mie, The Germans and he 
British probably appear in the ts ‘our own record is 
marred bythe atrocious extermination ofthe Tasmanian, ‘The book 
is clearly arranged and has a good bibliography and index. Such 
‘words as “politicking” detract from the pleasure, though not from 
the value, of reading it B.A. L. CRANSTONE 
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Documentation of Ethnographical Specimens . 
‘Sin,—During a recent visit to various museums in the 
9 ‘United Kingdom I was asked on a number of occasions to 
identify various objects, mostly originating from the Mala- 
yan aborigines, which were incompletely documented and thus 
Telatively valueless. [have been aware of this problem for some time 


ox 


and you may care to reproduce the circular memorandum which { 
‘pheno bio SpiLing sone cra ned as aru, 
appears below. Speaking as one originally trained as an archeologist, 
i'muse confes fo an impression that many anthropologists are 
exceedingly casual in their materal-culture documentation, to an 
‘extent chat no selrespecting archeologist would permit, 
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(COLLECTING AND DOCUMENTING ABONGINAL MATERLAL CULTURE 

‘thas been noticed that a number of individuals in the Federation 
are collecting examples of aboriginal material culture with the 
vowed intention of presentation to various museums. 

“Thisisa very worthy undertaking, but to be of any value objects 
collected must be properly documented. This is particularly 50 in 
the case of material sent to muscums outside Malaya. Undocumented 
for inadequately documented material merely become pieces of 
Junk to be disposed of at the first opportunity and are a trying 
problem to museum curators. The standard technique adopted by 
this Department is given below. I will be seen that this isa somewhat 
tedious undertaking but itis eally not worth while collecting unless 
such documentation is done. 

* Most museums prefer objects that have been in use, even if they 
ae slightly soiled, and amateurs should confine their collecting to 
this category. Extreme caution needs to be exercised in geting 
objects made to order. Usually with aborigines objects made to 

er ate poorly executed or, in some cases, fantastic items are 
produced Beating no relation to things in normal use, Only where 
hhormal items are too big for easy collection, boats, house, large 
taps, etc, should models be made, Anything made to order must 
be clearly marked as such 

“The following data must appea 

MALAYA 
(i) Aboriginal Ethnic Group Name, F 
(i) Racial Group: (4, Negi, Senoi or Aboriginal Malay, 
(ii) Placename: give the aboriginal placename followed by the 
‘Malay placename, If one or both do not appear on the 
‘map sees state 50. 
(jv) Map series: normally standard t-inch series. 
(0) Map grid reference. se 7 
(bi) Lat, and Long.: these are essential for objects going out of 
‘the country, as few museums will have access to Malayan 








(vit The Mooriginl name of the object fllowed by a brief 
description ofits use, 

(vill) The names of all the various pats, This requires particular 
care, Names should include the aboriginal names of all 
decorations and their meanings, the scientific names of 
<yestuf, plants or woods wed, A note should be added 
ofthe mebiods employed in prparing thee ies. 

(is) The name of the collector. 
(x) Purchase price, 
(ei) Date, 
“A typical label might read as follows: 
MALAYA 
Ethnic Group: Semai Senoi 
Racial Group: Senoi (Sakai) 
CHEBAT LEMOI 
Koala Sg. Lemoi, Pahang 
Rf. Map Male, nck en Njtt 


K sogsso 
Lat, #° a7/ North; Long. ro1® 36’ Bast 





TAPOK 
Small pouch of Mengkuang (Pandas gen.) for holding small 
objects, tobacco, etc. 

‘Mengkuang s+ SIKEIE 

Coase inner pouch =!) ||. SENIGROK 

‘Yellow painted pattem (Tortoise pattera) BUNGA SEL 

Yellow dye (dye prepared by p 

‘oot of Ciraima domestica. This is not a 





Ese ean wile raul on ex 

re £0 Sas 

callers Ali bin Mae 

Purchased > 13th October, 1950 

Cost. | 0 cents (Malayan 
currency) 
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“Where it is possible to do so, specimens collected should be 
supported by photographs of the process of manufacture and the 
‘completed item in use. Some muscums like to have examples show= 
ng stages in manufacture and samples ofthe tools used. Where this 
fs done it should be stated clearly what tools are made by the 
aborigines and what tools are purchased. In the latter case the prices 
paid and whether obtained by cash payment or exchange of jungle 
produce should be added.’ P.D.R. WILLIAMS-HUN 
Kuala Lumpur, Federation of Malaya “Adviser on Aborigines 





‘Tree-Fern Sago. Cf. Man, 1948, 156 and 3949, 69 
‘Sia,—Drandlis (Indian Tes, p, 654) gives the distribution 
93 ‘of Caryota urens Linn, as *Subhimalayan tract from Nepal 
> att, vending 00 Asa. Khas ill, Mai 
pur, Chitagong. Upper Burma, Beg 
Aloube chat the ago palm ofthe ills of 


‘There is litle room for 
jorthern Burma is of this 
species; i is certainly not Metroxylon, with which one soon becomes 
familia in Sarawak. It is known to the Kachins as lai and to the 
‘Nungs as aleh, and occurs wild over considerable areas; it i 
cultivated locally, all the plantations I observed being small ones 
sited along the bottom of damp, shady ravines at 3,000 £0 $,000 feet, 
eg. in the Kongla area, in the Nam Tamai and in the Taron (in 
‘which inhospitable valley the Nungs sem to depend very much on 
this food). My informants stated thatthe palms are normally felled 
and utilized when 15 to 20 years old. 

‘Dr. Leach also refer to fup and majaung. Tup is the Nung name 
for the tree fern, which the Kachins call mawin it is widespread in 
the hill of Northem Burin, and s eaten by the Kachin and Nungs 
in times of scarcity, but not cultivated by them so far a I know. 
‘Majawng is a Kachin name for a fern tuber, which is sliced, boiled 
‘with water, dried in the sun and pounded into flour; itis astringent 
and normally used to improve the flavour of rice beer, the mixture 
being known a malaga naught, 

‘Turning to Borneo, Dr. Mjsberg (Forest Life and Adventures in the 
Malay Archipelago, p, 161) refers to many Kinds of wild sago and 
‘writes: ‘Ie is “kajat” sago which is obtained from the Ewgelssonia 
pln’ Tn the abd of Baliga this ago is known pet, and 
the nomadic Punans are to some extent dependent on it; hunting 
partis of Ibans, Kayans, etc, out after game or collecting rotans also 
‘use itf they run short of rice, This palm is armed with spines and is 
much smaller than ula; whereas a large wlai may keep a family for 
two or three months, one pantu will last only one or two weeks. 

‘My information on Burma is derived from observations made 
<during a journey in the Nam Tamai from the beginning of Decem- 
ber, 1943, to early March, 1944, covering the area from Htawlang in 
‘the south to the Adung valley in the north, including the Ahkyang 
and Taron valleys to the frontier; Ihave checked my notes with my 
Kachin orderly, who comes from Nawngkhai village near Putao and 
‘who was with me throughout the joumey. I agree with Dr. Leach 
that much remains to be recorded about the sago-yilding piants of 
South-East Asa ‘BE, SMYTHIES 
Assistant Conservator of Forests, Sibu, Sarawale 


























Note 

Dr. E.R. Leach adds the following: ‘Tam delighted that my letter 
should have stimulated Me. Smythies to this authoritative comment 
and aso relieved to find that my notes on sla, etc., though inade~ 
‘quate, were not too inaccurate, except in saying that wlai "is mature 
after about 50 years.” The moral is that informants’ statements of 
this kind should always be treated as a figure of speech. C. R. 
Stonor’s figure of 40 years (MAN, 1948, 156) is possibly likewise 
suspect’ ED, 


‘The Dusun House. Cf: Man, 1952, 21 and 51. With a text fgure 
‘Sm—The Dutuns and Kwijaus are’ neighbours of the 

94 Maruts and on the whole ae cousdersly ‘more advanced. 
(ost vate wee padi and possess mote pigs, 

‘ules, gous, cattle culvated fui trees and wealth inthe fort 
of jars, gongs and other brassware than the Muruts, Their villages 
silly const of collections of family houses. While the communal 
house appears to be more suitable for Hill Muruts (indeed. there isa 
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lot to be said for making such villages with a minimum of 8 to 10 
pint or doors), the family house is being adopted by Muruts who are 
in better economic circumstances. Most of them adopt modifications 
of plans prepared for Government buildings by the Public Works 
Department; others follow the Dusun and Kwijatr designs. 

‘The following is very brief description of a Dusun house as seen 
‘on the Tambunan plain. Designs are by no means stereotyped, but 
2 common house is quite a simple affair about 24 feet by 20 feet. 
‘Steps (tad) are formed of a notched log or short lengths of branches 
arranged transversely on a small bambu ramp. The front door 
‘opens into a roomy common room or dulu, which more often than 
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not contains no furniture. To one side isa fireplace (damporan of 
‘tampak), usefl in providing a light for smokers. On the far side of 
this lounge is a bambu partition with a door (nanawan) leading into 
a kitchen or dapuan. The dapuan has a cooking place (davporan) and 
4 bedroom partiioned off a each end. The bedroom are called 
linimut or fadapon, and each has a single bambu bed (tumparg) 
raised two or three feet above the floor. 

‘The lounge, bedroom and kitchen have small windows (tiigaur), 
neaely always not enough of them. 

‘The roof (tiuungusar) is made cither of sago-leaf attaps—sago is 
oleate. dhe plai_or of paring bembu spl into halves and 
arranged as sloping gutters on the roof, the gap between adjacent 
gutten being cloed by similar lengths of bambu lad with the 
‘convex surface uppermost. 

‘The walls and floors are made of paring bambu flattened out by 
chopping with parangs. The walls may last as long 38 15 years, But 
the floor has to be re-covered with bambu in five to seven year, the 
roof attaps usually being changed atthe same time. The uprights are 
made from hardwoods obtained from the jungle. Mangkauyab wood 
is said to be the best, ating about 15 years, with kayu penapok as 
the second best. 

‘All bambu on the plain and surrounding hills is privately owned. 
‘When a house isto be builechere isa great deal of negotiating with 
the various owners in borrowing and buying bambu. According to 
native custom, for several days before and afier the appearance of 
the new and full moons bambu for a house may not be cut, for if 
collected during these periods it will certainly become infested with 
borers very quickly. 

‘Rotan padas is used for binding the various parts of the house 
together. 

th slecting the sce for & new howe most Tambunan Dusuns sill 
follow the aficient practice of putting in four bambu stakes in the 
contemplated position of the comer posts and then consulting the 
babalian or priestess a to suitability. This woman's opinion is based 
on the nature of dreams experienced atthe time. For the consultation 

1 fee of one dollar, one fowl and two yards of cloth. 
M,C. CLARKE 
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Agriculture in New Guinea. CJ: Man, 1952, 99 

Sux,—I would like to explain what must appear asa lapse on 
95 » BAS in my recent book Trangfrmatin Sern. refer so 

the fice cha I quoted from one section ofthe Report ofthe 
New Guinea Nurition Survey Expedition (Canberts, 1947) 31d 
Jgnored relevant material in another section. ‘The explanation is 
simple. The Repor carries the dae 1947 but did not actally appear 
tnt 2 few months ago (1951); and when may. work was being 
wrt I posed ony portion of he MS. 

statement in the chapter ofthe Report dealing with agriculeare, 

which Thad no chance to ust sat varance with one of my own 
On p. 298 of Transformation Scene I said that in January, 1947, he 
area under cultivation in Busama village, New Guinea, was 63 
acres; and on p. 300 that three yeats ater this had been increased v0 
106 acres, a figure which the natives regarded as normal. The 
‘expedition agricuturaist, however, gives 260 acres for June, 1947, 
sade up of 160 acres fully planted with aro and 80 acres from w 
the taro had been harvested but not the esidualerops (Report, p84), 
Veannot reconcile the difference, bue ‘would point our that i 
measured each individual garden, whereas the agricultural spcific~ 
ally states dhe he collected his matedal by ‘sampling’ during the 
month which he spent in the village. He wars that his Agures 
‘cannot be used for accurate asesment.’ Iti worth noting, #00, 
that ifhe were corect the average monthly yield for tao would be 
99 tons, which is far in excess of local requirements (L found that in 
1950 the people were producing less than 54 tons monthly). 

i shall alo take eis opporeuney eo make correction. 1 assumed 
that the natives allowed their land to lie fllow for about seven 
‘Yeats between croppings and concluded thatthe Goo inhabitants of 
Busama needed a foal of wo square miles of arable land to support 
themselves (Tranformation Scene, p. 72). Unow discover that this 
was t00 low, perhaps by as much as $0 per cent. was, of course, 
fuessing-—and sid $o—for the people, lke the rest of the Melane~ 
Sans, have no method of recording long periods of time and thus 
ould not advise me. But more than seven Years have now 
Since [first went to the village, in 1944, and the areas then in 
cultivation are still not ready for replanting. H. JAN HOGBIN 
Department of Anthropology, Univesity of Syiney 


UNES.C.O." New Statement on Race. Cf. eecilly Max, 
1952, 3 and 70 

QG Seeibealcs meno’ ter with expect tothe pub- 
Heston of the rosr Statement on Race requires, Tam 

sai, some comment from me. 

‘De Metra writes: "Tssw the draft of [the 1951 interim State~ 
ment on Race] and did not object tots eventual publication. leer= 
tunly did nor elias, however, that Dr. Montagu proposed to pub- 
lsh che Statement self so soon and in a magazine nt ofa scientific 
character. eis not imposible satin this a misunderstanding arose: 

“The facts ae is follows. Having been responsible, withthe ap- 
proval of UNESCO, forthe publication of the ise Statement 
fn Race in the Satrday Review of Literate 1 suggested t0 Dr. 
‘Misuse dat fe mighe be a good idea to publish the 195 interim 
Sratementin the same journal: Talo suggested thatthe interim State~ 
ment be sent to Science News in London. To these suggestions Dr. 
‘Méraux gave hisatent, I therfore remained in Paris to prepare thi, 
together with another manuscript for another UNES.CO. pur- 
pote so that ie might be sent out at soon as posible, The finished 
tnantacrpe was submited to Dr. Méeraux and approved by him for 
lnmeite publiation. Not only this, De. Métraux put me into lin- 
‘mediate touch with the Press Relations Department, 0 that the 
‘anuteripe I ad prepared could be made avaiable to whomsocver 
desired i Te was tat Department which obtained the address ofthe 
Saturday Review of Literature for me and sent the manscripe by 
anal tothe editor ofthat journal, The accompanying letter explain- 
Jing the natare of the manuscript was, ofcourse, wmitien by myself, 
tnd the manusripe was sent tothe editor sx from myself and not as 
from U.N.E.S.C.O. A copy of the manuscript was given by the 
Press Relations Department to a representative ofa Caiago news- 
paper, but whether any part of it was published in Chicago I do not 
Know. Dr. Métraux ali put me into touch with the Department of 
Mass Communications, which Department actually, very kindly, 
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the manuscript for me, 
Piven vlae Beto 
Literature and Science News, copies were given to Dr. Métraux, Mass 
Communications, Press Relations and the Publications Department. 
‘The Saturday Review of Literature accepted the manuscript and 
slightly modified iin order to publish it as an editoval. Science News 
was unable to publish, 
‘To the best of my knowledge, these are the facts 
Princeton, N.J- M. F. ASHLEY MONTAGU 


‘and raised not the least objection to its 


































Nowe 
Professor Ashley Montagu wishes it to be known that the above 
letter was written after seeing an advance carbon copy of Dr. 
Métrau’s letter which was published in the March issue (MAN, 
41952, 70), but before he had seen the Shorter Note published in 
the January issue (1952, 3), to which he takes exception. The only 
statement in that note, however, which appears to require correction 
the erroneous information, supplied in good faith fo the Hon, 
Editor by U.N.E.S.C.O., to the effect that there had been no con- 
sultation berween Profesior Ashley Montagu and U.NE.S.C.0, 
before his publication of the June draft in the Saturday Review of 
Literature—has already been corrected by Dr. Métraux’s letter and 
the Hon, Baitor’s note appended thereto ~ED, 
and Present. Gf: Max, 1950, 198, 
95ty 33°5, 62, 78, 120, 150, 199 and 250; 
Q7 1952, 14, 48 and 1. 

‘Sin,—Permit me to comment upon an incidental reference 
to American anthropology made by Professor Radcliffe-Brown 
in his letter published in the January issue of MAN (1952, 14). 

chaps I misunderstand the references in his sixth paragraph, as 
an American anthropologist still bewildered from half a year in. 
Britain. But I suggest that one current view of our discipline in the 
United States is expressed inthe familiar methodology of studying a 
whole society in its observable manifestations, recording and testin, 
in the field, and eventually. nalysing ‘the data both within itself: 
against that of other societies for perspectives that should lead to 
{generalizations about man and society. So, within the scope of our 
fescue we sudy & people's experince, fanconally rue 
turally’ and comparatively, to understand that people specifically 
and thence to formulate theory ; reconstruction may be introduced 
for richer perspective, But exploring, as we are, the nature of man~ 
kind (and is this separable absolutely from ‘histories’ of human 
groups?), interpretative and theoretical emphases are increasingly 
Important and ae pursued on varus levels, offen in caaboraton 
with colleagues of other disciplines possessing special tools and 
orientations. RUTH LANDES 
Department of Social Anthropology, University of Edinburgh 
‘The Measurement of rare ‘Teeth, with Particular 

Reference to the Deciduous Dentition. Cf: Max, 1951, 
Q8 37,38, 41, 60 and or 

Sm,—As reported in a recent issue of Nature (Vol. CLXVIIL 
(1951), p. 1117), some new computations of our figures made by 
Dr. B. Yates and Mr. MJ. R. Healy (ibid, p. 1236) have brought to 

ight the fat that there was a systematic err in the computation of 
‘ur estimates of the standard deviations of the distribution of indi~ 
‘vidual measurements of the teeth of the anthropoid apes (Phils. 
‘Trans. Roy. Soc. B, Vol. CCXXXIV (1950), p. 471), all our figures 
being approximately /2 times the actual values, The seandatd exors 
of the aneans are correct as published. The mistake arose in the inter- 
pretation of the analysis of variance that was carried out to separate 
the component of variance due to differences between corresponding 
teeth in the same jaw ffom that due to diferences between animals 

‘Because of this regrettable error, and the consequent fact that the 
variances used in out previous comparisons were too large, certain 
differences between the overall dimensions of the teeth of the South 
‘African fossil hominoids and those of existing apes emerged (Philos. 
‘Trans, Roy. Soc. B, Vol. CCKXXIV (1950), p. 485) as insignificant 
statistically (P>0.02) whereas, when tested on the basis of the cor~ 
rect variances, ‘are significant (P<0.02). The error makes it 
necessary to qualify a number of the conclusions drawn from our 
previous comparisons, These included observations relating to some 
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430 specific statements that had been made by other workers about 
the relation of the overall dimensions of the teeth of the South 
Aftican fossils to the corresponding measurements in living apes. 
‘Our previous comparisons corroborated only about 20 per cent. 
the correct figure is so percent. 

"We are now engaged in a more comprehensive study, in which 
the dental dimensions of the fossil hominoids are simultaneously 
‘compared with those of various types of man as well as the great 
apes. We have added to our data the overall dimensions ofthe teeth 
‘of the large collection of chimpanzee and gorilla skulls in the Powell- 
Cotton Museum at Birchington, and those of a new collection of 
orang skulls made available to us by Dr. W. R. Geddes. Because of 
the inclusion of these new observations, out basic data have in any 
event had to be recomputed, and revised statistics willbe published 
as soon as possible, together With qualifications where necessary'of 
‘our previous observations about the existence or lack of existence of 
Sigalfcant diferences between the overall dimensions ofthe teeth 

living and fosl hominoids. This new study is not only based on 
the comparison of individual linear dimensions, but will use statis- 
tical techniques which take into account the correlation between, 
different measurements, 

In the meantime we have corrected the error, where it occurs, in 
‘our paper ‘Some Dimensions of the Milk Teeth of Man. and the 
Living Great Apes’ (Man, 1951, 41). The object ofthis study was to 
examine the degree of correspondence between the overall dma 
sions of the milk teeth of man and the great apes, and also that be- 
tween the overall dimensions ofthe deciduous teeth of the Australo- 
pithecins on the one hand and man and the great apes on the other. 
‘Our human material consisted of the measurements of 331 deciduous 
teeth, The dimensions of right and lft teeth from the same jaw were 
averaged, and as a result our final series of ‘teeth’ numbered 203. 
‘The error referred to above applied equally to thestandard deviations 
for man and the extant apes, and before the new comparisons were 
‘ade, each of our previous estimates of variance had to be adjusted, 

Our previous, and incorrect, analysis showed that out ofthe total 
‘of 203 human teeth compared, 42 differed significantly (P<o,0a) in 
‘one or more dimensions and indices from the orang-outang, 66 from 
the chimpanzee and 170 from the gorila. On the other hand, in the 
whole series of 203 teeth there were only eight which differed sig 
nificantly ffom all ehree apes. The corrected figures indicate that 96 
‘of the 203 human teeth differed in one or in more than one dimen 
sion ot index from the orang; 114 from the chimpanzee; 18s from 
the gorilla and 49 from all three apes. This method of compatison, 
after the estimates of variance of the dimensions of the anthropoid 
teeth have been decreased to allow for the systematic error in out 
previous computation, thus reveals a grater number of differences 
in the overall size of the milk teeth of men and apes than were 
apparent before. 

‘Table I of out previous paper, in which the mean overall dimen= 
sions of the milk teeth of men and apes were compared, stands un~ 
changed, as the error referred to did not apply to our estimates 
of the sc. of the mean, 

A corrected version of Table Il, which shows the results of com 
pation of the individual overall dimensions of each of 22 deciduous 
teeth of Australopithecinze with those of man and the great apes, is 
ttiven below. The old (incorrect) figures ae shown in brackets, 




















‘Tantx Il—Conranisow oF 22 DECIDUOUS TEETH OF AUSTRALOPITITE- 
‘CINAL WITH THOSH OF MAN AND THE GREAT APES 


Numbers not differing (P<0.02) in any overall dimension 
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‘The new figures, like the old, indicate that in general the Austra 
lopithecine milk teth tested correspond in their overall proportions 
‘more to the living great apes than to man. 

Department of Anatomy, E, H, ASHTON 
University of Birmingham 8. ZUCKERMAN 
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TWO SOUTH-EASTERN NEW GUINEA COMMUNITIES 
Photographs: Raymond Firth. (2) and (¢) are to illustrate Part 1 of Professor Firth's article, 


NOTES ON THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF SOME 


SOUTH-EASTERN NEW GUINEA COMMUNITIES 
PART I: MAILU* 


by 


PROFESSOR RAYMOND FIRTH, M.A., PH.D., F.B-A. 
London Schoo! of Economies and Political Science 


INTRODUCTION 
QQ 12 October and November, 1951, Tspent a month 
in New Guinea in connexion with the work of 
the Research School of Pacific Studies of the Australian 
National University. I had little opportunity for detailed 
inguiry, but I was able to collect some information about 
the social conditions of a few communities, as part of a 
more general appraisal of social and economic change. 
In particular, I was interested in the problem of their 
retention or loss of major social alignment over the years 
since the last monographs describing their culture Were 
published. By social alignment is meant here that part of 
social structure consisting in the series of specific groupings 
and gradings in which the people of the community 
arrange themselves for social action. An important clement 
of social alignment in this area is che system of kinship 
units commonly termed clans. Systems of this kind have 
been described in some detail for the Koita by Seligmant 
and for the Mailu by Malinowski and Saville:* Seligman’s 
record refers to conditions more than 40 years ago, and 
‘Malinowski’s to those nearly as far back, while Saville’s 
‘most recent data are atleast a quarter of a century old now. 
In the meantime, there have been great changes in the 
economic life of the people. New standards of consumption 
are before them. Opportunities for individual differentia~ 
tion in occupation, in wealth and in living patterns are 
‘open to them through increased European contact, in a 
way unknown in the earlier years. Traditional are forms 
have also largely vanished, ritual institutions have been 
civ slo an te llsence of te sanana ik po 
found. It would be plausible to think that the traditional 
social alignment might have been seriously impaired or 
even have entirely disappeared. 

‘As part of our general attempt to identify the most 
significantor-criticalelements in a social and cultural systems, 
wwe tend to assume that these will be the most persistent 
clemenss. If this be so, itis important to determine at the 
cethnographical level what elements of a system appear to 
be most persistent and most resistant to. change. Com- 
parison of the Mailu with the Koita brings out certain 
aspects of this, 

MAILU 

The Mailu are not greatly exposed to direct European 
contact, though they have had a great deal of influence 
from mission, government and traders. 

Tmade the acquaintance of two Mailu villages: to Boru, 
about 12 miles east of Abau, I travelled on foot along the 
beaches, and returned by sailing canoe at night; to Domara, 
about the same distance to the west, I went by sailing 
canoe, the journey taking a couple of hours outwards, 
with the south-east trades, and about seven hours home~ 

‘+With Plate E. Part If will follow in the June ise. 
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wards, Both these villages are mentioned by Malinowski 
and Saville, but neither is described in detail 

‘A Mailu village has a very definite structure, in which 
physical alignment and social alignment are closely cor 
related. According to the descriptions of Malinowski and 
Saville, which coincide in most respects, a Mailu village 
formerly had a regular alignment of two parallel rows of 
houses, standing back some 100 feet from the highwater 
mark, and with a space some 30 to 50 feet broad between 
them, serving as a village street. The fronts of the houses 
‘were always tumed to this street, which was entirely bare 
of vegetation, as was the immediate neighbourhood of 
the dwellings. The social alignment was a set of named 

tinea clans (dub), and the houses of cach can always 
formed one block in the village. Usually there was a little 
distance between the blocks. Traditionally, each block, 
ie, gach ela, had 2 men’s clubhouse standing transversely 
to the others, in the street. But even 40 years ago suc! 
clubhouses (dub) were rae, and in 1914 here were none 
in Mailu village proper. 

The village of Boru, as I saw it in 1951, approximated 
very closely to the above traditional description. It was 
set just back from the beach in the centre of Baxter Bay. 
Ie consisted of ax ordinary dwellings, 10 of them backing 
close on the beach and 11 more facing them across a narrow 
street. In addition to these was one vacant dwelling on the 
rear row, in course of repair. A London Missionary 
Society church and teacher’s house were at the eastern end 
of the village, and a large new house belonging to a mixed- 
blood trader stood some distance at the back. Socially, the 
community was divided into five primary patrilineal 
named clans (dubu). These were cited in a routine way 
which suggested an order of precedence, 2s follows: 
‘Warata; Womong; Gundubu; Lapi; Orimu3 It was 
stared thar the clans are not exogamous, but that close 
patrilineal kin, e.g. those calling each other nabu, brother 
and sister, may not marry. The last wedding that took 
phice, about three months before I came, was of a Warata 
man to a Warata woman, His father was dead, and his 
mother, a Womong woman, had re-married, toa Womong 
man, For lack of ground the newly married pair were living 
temporarily on Orimu ground. As the plan (fig. 1) shows, 
there is a definite aggregation of dwellings of men belong 
ing to the same can, the grouping being, according to 

recedence, from the eastwards of the village. But the 
Elocking-our of houses into clan groups i approximate, 
not exact. If in earlier days the pattern was indeed in- 
variable, then this is a feature where modification has 
occurred. But this is doubtful. Nowadays, for lack of a 
house site or other reason a man may sometimes build his 
house on his wife's ground, and this may well have 
occurred also in the traditional culture. In all such cases, 
matrilocal residence does not affect the clan affiliation of 
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the children. If a Womong man, for instance, matries a 
‘Warata woman and lives with her in her house, or on 
her land, their children are of Womong clan. 

The village of Domara stands on a bare sandspit off the 
coast of Cloudy Bay. In 1951 ic consisted of about ¢o 
houses, with a population of about 520. It has a more 
complex alignment than that of the traditional Mailu 

as described above—perhaps because of its’ large 
size. As the plan (fig. 2) shows, the pattern of two rows 
of houses on each side of a street exists, but is repeated 
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FG. 5, BORU VILLAGE ALIGNMENT 
‘Not fo scale 


(Pate Ha) and there ae evra chters of howe in ad 
ition. There are even a couple of fences at one end of the 
village, their purpose being stated as a bar to the entry of 
pitt Moreover, although there jt some nucleation of 

jouses according to their clan afiliations, this is by no 
means exclusive, Domara has four clans: Goibo; Barai; 
Makaubo; Dunari. What does appear from the plan is 
chat the fosin “etiee” of the village is flanked lmost 
solely by houses of the fest two clans, while houses of the 
other two are distributed in three main clusters around 
these, ‘This distribution is interesting; it suggests that 
Makaubo and Dunati are junior in rank or secondary in 
accretion to village development. But I did not collect 
any information on this points. What is clearly relevant, 
however, is the alignment of the clans in social affairs. 
‘When I visited the village, two large canoes were being 
baile to serve as lighters for a new copra society. The cra 
rere both being constructed. by cooperative labour, 
‘organized along clan lines. A point of significance was that 
cone canoe was being built by men of Goibo and Bara; 
the othee by men of Makaubo and Dunari. On inquiry, it 
‘at ated tha the sume alignment was followed in outog 
and dance grouping. Here then was a moiety organization 
Sf an emptcal type, developed al ho, ie woeld scam, 
since no similar moiety alignment appears to exist in the 
multiple clan structure of the Mailu elsewhere. 

Domara village had no clubhouse. But, as in the case of 
Boru 'a building of introduced type occupied a position 
somewliat analogous. A small trade store stood tranversely 
to the main street, at the eastern end of it, and from its 
‘verandah the whole length of the street was visible. It was 
a cooperative store, unregistered as yet, and affiliated with 
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the copra association. Jt was a community affair, and a 
matter of pride, and as such occupied @ significant social 
position in the village, Ie is not farefetched, indeed, to 
regard it as a symbol of the way in which, in many of 
these New Guinea coastal communities, the cooperative 
organizations are tending to fill a gap lefe by the disap- 
pearance of traditional forms of association. 
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Fi, 2, DOMARA VILLAGE ALIGNMENT 


Not to scale 


‘The modern social organization of the Mailu is being 
adapted all the time to. changing economic conditions, 
‘Their houses are still of bamboo and thatch (Plate Eb). 
They are still cultivators of yams, bananas, etc., and they 
rear pigs. Some, like the people of Boru, manufacture sago 
for food. They are fishermen and canoe-builders and some, 
like the people of Domara, are great traders. But these 
traditional forms of production are being modified and 
added to as relations with European culture intensify. In 
canoe-building, plane, axe, saw and hammer are used, 
though the hulls are finished off by a traditional method 
of charring by fire. In sailing, the canoes still tack in the 
conventional Oceanic manner, by reversing ends, not 
going about; but the rig is now of European sprit-sail type, 
not Oceanic crab-claw type, and the sail material is now 
calico, not rush matting. Mailu taste nowadays is for a 
range of European consumer goods as well as for local 
products, and money is needed’ to get them. Apart from 
the provision of labour services externally, one important 
source of cash at present is the sale of copra. At Boru, the 
manufacture of copra was estimated to bring in from 
£1,500 to £2,000 last year. At Domara, with relatively 
fewer coconut palms, the income is probably less. But the 
exploitation of copra has led to some new ways of using 
labour and capital. 

Mention. has been made of the copra association in 
Domara. This controls a new smoke-drier for copra, de- 
signed by three men of the village and buile by village 
abour—a wood-and-thatch structure about 30 feet by 12 
feet. The trade store, financed initially from the copra 
asocation, and with a tumover of about £420 in the 
nine months since its inception, carried a stock illustrative 
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‘of the present-day consumption interests of the Mailu 
people: bags of rice, cocoa, soap, baking powder, kero~ 
sene, kegs of nails, enamel mugs and washbasins, cotton 
vests, waistcloths, leather belts. ‘The position of the pig is 
an index of the conflict between traditional snd medem 
cultural values. In the payment of brideprice by the Mailu, 
‘one or two pigs are commonly given. But at Boru recently 
there has been discussion about the advisability of getting 
rid of their pigs. It is argued that they make the village 
untidy, and that they are uneconomic. When the people 
were persuaded by the Village Constable—a local Womong 
man—to put one coconut in the centre of the village for 
every nut given to the pigs it was discovered that each 
nig got about eight nuts a day. Considering the present 

igh price of copra, it was concluded that this was waste. 
At a meeting of village councillors, opinion was divided 
berween Keeping the pigs insti and disposing of them 
altogether. If they are given up, then some substitute will 
have to be found for them as an element in the brideprice. 

‘But it is interesting that chough the symbols of bri 
value may thus change, the notion that it is important to 
present concrete equivalents of bride value persists strongly, 
among the Mailu as among most other New Guinea 
peoples. Mailu bride values as quoted to me ranged from 
£5 and a pig from a poor man, up to £20 and two pigs 
from a rich man (at Boru), and to two pigs, 30 or $0 
armshells, £80 and about 30 fibre skirts (at Domara).5 

Thus, while some aspects of the social organization are 
modified by the new economic conditions, others are re- 
tained with considerable intensity. This is so with the values 
attached to armshells. These are still very important tokens 
of wealth, and are displayed with pride (Plate Ec). They 
are used not only as an expression of the more symbolic 
clements of culture such as bride values, but also in ordinary 
commercial exchange such as the transfer of canoes. The 
people of Domara, for instance, play a significant role in 
the eastward trading movement of pigs and canoes, and a 
‘westward movement of canoes and armshells. A small 
‘canoe is sold for 30 to 50 armshells, a large one for about 
100 armshells. A large armshell, 2 Conus ring five inches 
deep and more across, with an Ovula shell attached, is 
reckoned as worth from £4 up to £10. A large cance is 
bought by setting out up to 20 of these large armshells in a 
row, and flanking them by about So smaller shells. 

‘A farther indication of the values attaching to some 
aspects of traditional social organization is in the kinship 
system. A conventional working team is still a set of kins 

folk. When I travelled on Mail canoes, twice, I inquired 
about the composition of the crew. In the one case it 
comprised the owner-captain, his small son, his young 
nabu (father’s sister's son) and his young naivagu (wife’s 
brother). In the other case the pattern was more complex, 
but essentially of the same order, as the genealogy shows. 

‘The owner of this canoe was Tiu, son of Tebi. The 
cance was rn, by Nimagu, his ster's som, with Thos 
young son Dodi as a member of the crew. He is a nabu of 
‘Nimagu, and he will inherit the canoe when Tiu dies, with 
Nimagu intervening if Dodi is still a boy. Agamo, the 
other adult member of the crew, is another sister’s son of 
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Tiu, junior to Nimagu. The crew was completed by Timi, 
another boy, described at first as ‘just crew’ and then as 
‘son of another man,’ but who then tumed out to be 
Nimagu’s brother-in-law. For this particular journey the 
crew was added to by Bagana’i, a father’s brother’s son 
of Tiu. He had been responsible for hiring the canoe. The 
genealogy is as follows: 
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In retention of the kinship system as a basis of economic 
and social cooperation, of the armshell as a token of native 
‘wealth, and of the concept of tangible equivalents of bride 
value, the Mailu are implicitly indicating theie intention 
to maintain a symbolic system which shall express values 
of their own, additional to anything they receive and in~ 
corporate from European culture, 


Notes 


. G, Seligman, The Melanesians of British New Guinea, Cam~ 
bridge, 1910. 

2 B. Malinowski, “The Native of Malu: Preliminary Results of 
the Robert Mond Research Work in British New Guinea,’ Trans. 
© Proc, Roy. Soe. South Australia, Vol. XXXIX, pp. 494-705, 
Aide, 1915; WJ. V. Saville, In Uninown New Gutnea, london, 
1936 

A Most of these names are not noted as dubw names in Mailu 
proper by either Malinovaki or Savill. Bur in 39 far 38 the Boru 
People represent the product of a migration of dhe whole can 
Gaido fom Malla @.g. Malinowski, op. ct, p. 318), the Bort 
thu names would be expected to be those of secondary lineages 
for sub-clans, which those authors have not recorded for Oraido, 
‘The mime Warata, however, doce occur elsewhere, in the form 
Waratsa, as a clan name in Derebai, and a sub-clan name in Bodeabo 
of Mailu (Malinowski, op. cit. pp. $196). 1 was aso given the name 
Walate as one of the abu of Laruoro, neat Maily sand, thus: 
Moto; Gubate: Walata; Lapit Boidubu; Dagodubu. With the 
exception of Lap, these correspond closely with the debw names 
given by Malinowski for this island (op ct. 619). The name Moto 
{fas alo given me as one of the dubu names in Dalavas it oceurs in 
the form: Motodibu se a sub-can of Maradubu in Mailu proper 
(Malinowski, op. cl. p. $20—but 2s Motadubu on p. 608). The 
processes of segmentation, migration of groups and uxoripatilocal 
Settlement of individuals are. probably responsible for the dif- 
ferences in clan nomenclature over the intervening period. 

‘According to Saville, op. ct, p. 24, the vilage of Burumai 
joined up with Domara owing to depredations by ialand people. 

5 Test these equivalents seem exeesive, comparison may be made 
with quotations given to me in other areas. A'Daru man paid 15 
about 1938 in Port Moresby for a Hanuabada woman, and another 
Daru man paid £15 there during the war for 2 Hula woman; 
a Wanigela man living in Port Moresby paid £60 for his wife in 
o4gi recently, a Goaribari man living in Pore Moresby paid £200 
to marry a Hula woman. On the other hand, at Monum in the 
‘Markham valley, a tusked pig and £10 has been customary. But 
owing to mistio influence, which deprecstes the practice, some 
Iuncertainty has arisen. £2 or £3 is now reckoned to be about the 
right Ggure. ‘Before eno savvy talk belong Ged, ’e antap, too 
‘much dear. Nau'e hearim talk belong God, "elke pay.” 
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KINSHIP STRUCTURE IN AN ENGLISH VILLAGE* 


by 


ADAM CURLE 
Lecturer in Social Psychology, University of Oxford 


JOO #8 been interested for some time in psycho 
logical aspects of family life, I decided thae an 
examination of kinship structures in’ specific locality 
might throw light on certain problems. 

‘An analysis made in a village in Yorkshire showed that 
out of 208 households (of which 206 were simple families) 
329 were cross related. Since some families were related 
through busband and/or wife to as many as 15 others, the 
village seemed suitable for a preliminary study of the sig- 
nificance of kinship in rural England. The standards taken 
for relationship were in the first place very simple: if one 
raubes telly ic wie aly tie badd le 
stood in any degree of blood or ‘in-law’ affinity to any 
member of another family, then the families were counted 
as related. Actually in all but three cases the relationship 
‘was closer than second cousin, and only in four other cases 
vwas there only an in-law relationship. Thus there were 
cross relationships of the order of parent, child, first 
cousin, uncle, grandparent, etc., in 122 families. In 15 
eben cla te Hel bad cae clacies chives iin’ ae 
parish or within the social area centred on the village. 

Family feeling is strong in the village. On the average 
visits are exchanged once a week (in many cases almost 
daily) between parents, children, nephews, nieces, uncles, 
aunts, grandparents, grandchildren, brothers and sisters. 
Small gifts are often taken on these visits and services per- 
Reemaad okagyt halctealy, a abel Y-cookel; the galen 
is dug, the laund: 
emergency or 
younger generation us 
‘der generation. 

The position of in-law relations is entirely determined 
by their connexion to the core family, which we may take 
as being composed of the persons mentioned in the last 
paragraph with the addition of first cousins, For example, 
ego's sister's husband is ego's brother-in-law, but the 
brother-in-law’s siblings stand in no accepted relationship 
to ego, either in nomenclature or in practice. The other 
type of brother-sster-in-law relationship, ie. that between 
ago and his spouses siblings, exists because ofthe imme- 
diate relationship to his wife who has become a member 
Of his core family, and is normally closer, though i does 
not carry reciprocal functions. 

Possibly the most significant relationship in determining 
the extent of operative family structure is cousinship. First 
cousins are known as ‘own’ or ‘fall’ cousins, and consider- 
able friendliness exists between them. Their association 
seems, however, to be often founded more on childhood 
remores of wien, os cilcen of who sw alo 

cach other, they constant together, than on 
reciprocal Rincions. Ie B notcanble that fis thay ooo 
With text figure 


is collected. In case of excitement, 
lexity the family throngs together, the 
ually seeking out the immediately 
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between cousins if one of them moves into what is con- 
sidered a higher or lower social stratum. In this case there 
need be no actual quarrel, but merely a diminution and 
finally a cessation of mutual visits and interest. Although 
there may be violent enmities of a personal nature in closer 
members of the core family, this type of social split seems 
not to occur. 

Although first cousins are definitely in the core family, 
we can see in that type of relationship the functional 
indeterminacy which leads in the case of second cousins to 
their virtual exclusion from the core family. It was of great 
interest to me that my informants—highly intelligent per- 
sons who had lived all their lives in the village and knew 
it intimately—did not realize that close neighbours of 
theirs were in fact their second cousins. Intelectually they 
‘understood this fact, since they were well versed in family 
genealogy, but it was not until they were specifically 
‘working out relationships with me that it impinged on 
them as a surprising social fact. 

In subsequent discussion elsewhere it became clear that 
most people had no knowledge of their second cousins. 
Moreover, many intelligent and well educated individuals, 
did not even know what the term meant. Still fewer under- 
stood the terms ‘once removed’ and ‘twice removed.’ 
Indeed the indeterminacy of these terms, which give no 
indication as to whether ego is in the older or younger 
generation, seems to indicate that these relationships have 

ite significance. 

The decrease in strength of family ties which is shown 
in cousinship seems to stress the importance of what might 
be termed the direct succession of the primary nurture 
function. In this, ego, his grandparents, parents, children 
and grandchildren are all dizectly connected. In this chain 
five (or occasionally even more) geacrationt mary be linked 
in the life of one individual, though seldom simultaneously, 
for it is rare for ego's grandparents and grandchildren to be 
living at the same time. If this should occur, ego may be 
linked by reciprocal fanctions to both limits of the chain 
of kinship, but it is unusual to find a chain of more than 
three generations, viz. ego, his parents and his children, in 
which reciprocal functions exist between the oldest and 
‘youngest generations. 

Tis from direct succession that relationships of cousinship 
and other ‘lateral’ kinship classes such as uncles and aunts 
derive. Whether these play a part in the core family or not, 
seems to depend on the distance in generations from ego 
at which they derived from his chain of direct succession. 
‘Aswe have scen, two generations seem to be the maximum, 
amount of separation from the chain at which close rela- 
tionship can be expected to exist. For example, first 
cousins derive laterally from grandparents; nephews and 
nieces from parents, but the children of these have 
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rarely a close or functional relationship with ego. Only 
where propinguity or shared interests are more powerful 
determinants than sfinity doce an active relationship 
appear to derive from beyond a common grandparent. 

‘Thus the core ‘cys Sotalol cect dence i 
which ego may be concerned with five generations at 
various periods of his life, and of lateral relationships in 
which not_more than two rations are involved. It 
seems, in fact, that any relationship which derives from 
the direct chain of succession beyond the furthest limit of 
‘ego's personal involvement ceases to have any functional 
mening in terms of stereotyped expeations. Indeed there 
is almost an emotional blockage which renders people 
timaware of these relationships, even when they Enow the 
individuals concerned. 
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Fic. 1. THE CORE FAMILY 
‘The core fay is here shown (continuous Tine) as deriving 
iors individual with whom ego has a personal relationship 
‘nthe line of diret succession of primary muerte function. 

Ie is interesting that the sphere of family activity should 
be so sharply delimited in a village where, on everyone's 
admission, the family is 20 potent a social force. Such 
limits are expected ins town, where many individ are 

graphically separated from the rest of their family. But 
when the ‘forgoten’ members of the family live almost 
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next door and are known as friends, it would seem to 
indicate an essential quality of our kinship structure. 

Probably in every society, the family has among its 
‘many functions the task of providing for the individual a 
framework within which he obtains assistance and support 
—incurring reciprocal obligations—in satisfying various 
of his needs, and within which he may find some psycho 
logical stability and security. In the present case the actual 
need for material interdependence between family mem- 
bers is considerably reduced, but the need for emotional 

still exists, and this appears to stabilize a system 
which probably grew up in relation to a specific socio- 
economic structure which has now largely disappeared. 

tis perhaps unprofitable to speculate upon origins, but 

the agricultural system which prevailed in the Middle Ages 
containing the vast majority of the population 
Erol ta rerel reas Sa Goes Micabet's tims). an cae’ 
tinued in some places until the nineteenth century, may 
have been a formative influence. In the farming village, the 
family, rather than the clan, has for centuries been the 
predominating feature of kinship organization. Under the 

Jd system which, until enclosures began under 
the Tudors, covered. most of England except Kent and 
the West Country, the family group of parents and chil- 
dren was the social and economic unit. Almost everywhere 
impartible inheritance obtained. Only one son inherited 
the land, while the others left the countryside or took up 
different trades. This stresses the importance of the direct 
doin of recession ant therapy dcomasing significance 
of lateral branches. It is noteworthy that in Celtic areas 
such as Scotland, where there was very little open-field 
husbandry, there was partible, or split, inheritance as well 
as a strongly marked clan system in which common 
descent from a remote ancestor entailed recognized kinship 
connexions and obligations. 

In the great conurbations of contemporary industrial 
England, our kinship system, long divorced from its 
socio-economic context, is rapidly losing the traditions 
and patterns of culture which are still maintained by pro- 
pinquity and the slower rate of change in the countryside. 
How far the individual can tolerate emotionally separation 
from a body of kinsfolk, and to what extent a new struc- 
ture may emerge from the present fluidity, are searching 
‘questions which have yet to be answered. 
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OBITUARIES 


Sir Charles Sherrington, 1858-1952 
‘Through the death of Sir Charles Score 


* JOT OM. former President of the Royal Society, we lose 


fone of the great men of science. Far more than an 
ordinary leader of research, Sherrington voyaged out into new 
realms of thought with his many contributions, to his 
famous Integrative Action of the Nervous System, published in the 
carly years of this cencury, and reissued in 1947, without needing 
‘more than minor adjustments, with a new introduction which he 


wrote. Sherrington’s Gifford lectures, Man on his Nature, pub- 
lished im 1940 were modesdly described by theic author a5 2 
popularizing work by an old man; others would sxy humbly 
that itso stimulated thought 2s to take them into the empyzean. 
He was 2 philosopher and a poet, interested in the fine art, anda 
‘man of wide sympathy and deep humility, who will have a per~ 
manent place song hove who wwe made history in che advance- 
‘ment of science. 
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Frank Oswell Barlow: 4 October, 1880—12 November, 
9st. With a portait 
[OQ MFO. Barlow, who died on 12 November, 1951, 
at the age of 71, rendered an important service to 
physical anthropologists by supplying them with exact and 
excellent casts and models of the fossil remains of prehistoric man. 
His career was a remarkable one and throwslight on the evolution 
of the technical assistant in the service of che British Museum, 
(Natural History). His father, Caleb Barlow (bom in Stafford 
shire in 1840), came of a line of masons and entered the service 
of the Department of Geology in the Museum as lad, his oficial 
tide being ‘mason.’ In 1896 Dr. Henry Woodward, then Keeper 





F, 0, BARLOW: 


in Geology, permitted “P.O.” to enter the department to under 
scudy his father, Caleb, as a voluntary worker. In 1809 he received 
pay and was given the title of ‘workshop attendant.’ Daring his 
tunpaid years he had worked at both art and science with a view 
to becoming a graduate of the University of London. In 1908, on 
the death of his father, “F.O.” inherited from him the office and 
tide of mason in the Geological Department of the Museum. 
‘Young Barlow inherited from his father more than this office 
and tide. In his spare time Caleb Barlow had worked for a firm 
established in Weymouth by R. F, Damon, a naturalist who col- 
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lected fossils of all kinds and sold them: Caleb was employed to 
make casts of the rarer forms. On Caleb's death, his son took his 
pple in the Damon establishment, became a parter in the firm 
and ultimately its owner. In 1941, when he was 61 years of age, 
Barlow resigned his office in the’ Museum to devote himself to 
the business of Damon and Co., which was receiving orders from, 
all over the world for casts and models of fossil man. Te was not 
‘until 1928 that che grade of technical assistant was established in 
the Museum; Sir Sidney Harmer had a long fight with the 
Treasury to win for Barlow the title of ‘First-Class. Technical 
Assistant in the Department of Geology.” 

met Barlow first in 1909 when he cast and remodelled the 
Gibraltar Skull—the eatliest discovery of Neanderthal man. 
Then, in 1913, came the discovery of the Piltdown fossil frag 
ments, which ‘were cast by Barlow under the direction of Sir 
Arthur Smith Woodward; so excellent were the plaster replicas 
that, when distributed, they enabled anatomists to check and 
criticize the reconstruction of the skull made by Sir Aithur 
‘Smith Woodward. In ro2r the Rhodesian Skull reached the 
Natural History Museum; Barlow not only made a very exact 
cast of the skull but succeeded in doing a very difficule thing, 
saking a cast ofits brain cavity. Later still he made very successful 
casts of the fossil people unearthed by Professor Dorothy Garrod 
and Mr. (now Professor) T. D. MeCown in the caves of Mount 
Carmel. The excellence’ of Barlow's workmanship gained wide 
recognition and led to his employment by Professor Eugine 
Dubois, Professor Davidson Black, Sir Grafton Elliot Smith, 
Professor Raymond Dart and Professor J. H. McGregor. 

“When he retired from service in the Museum in 194r, Barlow 
lived in a home he had established in Sussex some years before, 
and there he devoted himself to the Damon business which had 
become a prosperous firm. His assistants joined the army and so 
he struggled, all alone, to fulfil pre-war orders. His health gave 
way in 1950, and he sought for some public body in Britain to 
acquire his unrivalled collection of moulds and models. Negotia- 
tions-were unsuccessful, however, and, to his regret, a purchaser 
hnad to be sought abroad ; jst before his death his whole collection, 
‘was sold co the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, where 
itis now installed, He died at his Sussex home, The Old Parsonage, 
‘Merston, near Chichester. 

In 1906 Mr. Barlow married Anne Alloway, who died in 
p49. There were two children of the marriage, a son and a 
daughter. ‘A. KEITH 


ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
PROCEEDINGS 


Recent Developments at the Institute 
Following the death of Sir Peter Buck (Te Rangi 
JO Bites), who had been appointed Huxley Memorial 
Leceurer for 1952, the Council decided to award a 
second medal for this year, to Professor Kaj Birket-Smith, of the 
National Museum at Copenhagen, who has agreed to deliver his 
leceure in Cambridge during the meeting there of the XXX 
International Congress of Americaisss in August. Professor 
Morris Ginsberg has been appointed co be the Huxley Memorial 
Lecturer for 1953. Two. Rivers Memorial Medals have been 
awarded for 1952, one to Dr... B. Leakey for archzological and 
anthropological fieldwork in East Affica, the other to Professor 
Monica Wilson for socio-anthropological fieldwork in Southern 
“Aftica: The Wellcome Medal for 1951 has not been awarded. 
After consulting the Fellows, the Council has decided to alter 
the Institute's normal meeting day from Tuesday to Thursday for 
‘an experimental year beginning in July. 





Miss Felicia Stallman has left che Institute's service after 10 
years as Assistant Secretary; she will carry with her the good 
‘wishes of the Council and Fellows, who will remember with 
especial gratitude her work during the difficule years of the war. 
‘Mrs. A. C. Bowe is at present in charge of the secretariat. 


Anthropological Problems Encountered during a Disease 
Survey of Malayan Aborigines. By Ivan Polunin, 

JOA 2-4. BM, B.C, B.Se.(Oxon.). Summary of a com= 
munication to the Institute, 4 March, 1952 

1 was fortanate enough to receive in 1950 a research grant * 

from the newly founded University of Malaya, with a free hand 

to investigate diseases of Malayan aborigines. The method chiefly 

‘used was physical examination of all members of chosen abori 

‘communities using 2 routine determined largely by the results of 


pilot surveys. Data obtained were transferred to punch cards for 
mechanical sorting. 
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Various physical characteristics were found which lay on the 
borderline between signs of disease and ‘racial characteristics.” 
‘Characteristics common in a race may have a genetic basis with 
«pronounced racial incidence, or be evidence of suboptimal en- 
vironmental conditions or of specific diseases. Conversely, the 
disease pattern seen may be influenced by genetically determined 
racial differences in disease susceptibility, such as have probably 
‘been an important factor in causing the appalling death rates in 
s0 many epidemics of aboriginal peoples. 

It is posible that suboptimal environment and diseate may 
modify the classical indices of race in highly diseased populations 
such as Malayan aborigines. 

Some of the factors discussed may be important in determining, 
body shape. Abdominal protuberance, often ascociated with 
‘marked lumbar lordosis, was found in 30 per cent. of Malayan 
aboriginal children aged ‘o-10 years.’ This made the anterior 
abdominal wall pull outwards as well as downwards on the ribs, 
the lower ends of which were therefore sometimes bent forwards 
leaving a transverse groove similar to Harrison's sulcus, and the 
antero-posterior diameter of the chest was increased. The sternum. 
‘was sometimes abnormally curved, with a ion of the lower 
nd imitating in mild form “funnel chest,” an inherited condition 
due to the inward pull of a congenitally shortened diaphragm. 
Tn Malayan aborigines the diaphragmatic shortening was thought 
to be only relative, owing to the increased chest 

‘The mean position of the cardiac apex beat was just outside 
the mid-clavicular line, which in Europeans would be considered 
evidence of enlargement or displacement of the heart. In 30 per 
cent. of cases the apex beat was in the fourth intercostal space. 
This upward and outward shift of the apex of the heart may be 
dae to upward pressure ofthe diaphragm in people with distended 
abdomen, Abdo diepon Sl oes 
major cause o! itudinal midline hernia 2 
between the abdominal rectus muscles, found in 25 per cent of 
aborigines. 

"The external anditory meatus was shor, sight and wide in 
‘Senoi (Sakai), and the ear drum, rarely showing signs of disease, 
‘was easly visible on pulling back the pinna. One might speculate 
that the sotympanic tube is also wide, thus preventing 
Blockage Ch Selonones to middle-ear infections. 

‘The parotid salivary glands were palpable in 67 per cent., and 
produced a visible swelling in 35 per cent. of s00 inland aborig 
‘The parotid mighe posbly lie more supericialy in 
Magi tae peo swag of is pe fans dear exe, 
suggests that parot of this type has a dietary cause, 

ox preset. An X-ray ofan exceptionally large parotid gland 
Heowed normal doce sytem and lowing of the special 
surice ofthe xcending ramus of che mandible, probably doe to 
pressure ofthe gland. 

Two eyelid characteristics were noted: the superior tarsal 
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‘comfort, and the lower eyelashes occasionally stuck upright and 
scratched the eyeball In this condition, which common among 

children and may be a characteristic of Mongoloids, 2 wel 
marked fold of orbital skin presses the eyelashes upwards. It must 
be dis ts from trichiasis due to disease. 

‘Malayan aborigines usually live in small, isolated groups, in 
which changes yuency of non-adaptive inherited character- 
TEs cn ths plas spay. tn roa! popelaios one of Sc 
genes of a set of alleles may be lost by chance, and once lost can 
‘only be regained by outbreeding. Chance variations in the initial 
gene frequency in a small endogamous community may be great, 
and may be accentuated in subsequent generations. Changes due 
‘tomon-random mating patterns become important, 2s exemplified 
by the greater tendency to polygamy among’ the heidmen 
(@mong whom succession is often hereditary), of Malayan 
aboriginal communities. Genetic isolation prevents the genetic 
pattem of group from being modified by that of other groups. 
Ifa small population becomes large ts gene frequencies 
more stable. 

‘Absence of an allele or unusual blood-group frequencies in a 
community lacking distinguishing characteristics from other 
communities raises the possiblity that i was formed from very 
few progenitors, and several Malayan aboriginal communities 
‘with an apparent paucity of genetic altematives have been found. 
Highly significant differences have been found in ABO fre~ 
pa : seh ie aborigines peaeenties bcine] 

am aborigines. Hence data = preeats 
togecher sith formation on the numbers and ribution of 
the and any information on past history and breeding 
habits. In contrast to large freely breeding populations, gene 
frequencies may here throw more light on the mode of origin of 
a group than on its relationship to other groups. 

Hower, ABO blood group foqunces of all Sci groups 
sealed kate been 00 done fon “Australian aborigines 
as to render improbable the relationship implied by the terms 
Proto-At ”id and Vedd-Australoid. been used for 
the Senoi. My figures, with those of Green (1949) and Sneath, 
of ABO frequencies of over 450 Senoi are: AB==4 per cent., A=7 
per cent., B=39 per cent, O=50 per omt. while the unmixed 
‘Australian lacks B (and blood group S, which Sneath has found 
im the Senci). 

‘The sicklo-cell trait, duc to 2 dominant gene, is of special 
anthropological interest, having been found only in Negroes and 
those with probable Ni ~, with the jon of the 
‘South Indian tribes ic and Cut (Man, 
3982, 25). I did not find the sickle-cell trait in 130 Malayan 
Negritos. Sneath, however, found a high incidence (28 per cent.) 
ofthe Re (De) chromosome in 70 ofthese Hlood mp. Re 
a common Rhesus-gene combination Negroes but is 
rare in South-East Asia and elsewhere, and Sneath found only 








lates were always shore and fimsy compared to those of white one Re chromosome in 109 nearby aborigines, che Semai-Senoi 
People, allowing the upper eyelid fo be everted without dis Full acount of work discassed here wil be published later. 
REVIEWS 
GENERAL 


‘An Autobiography. By Sir Arthur Keith. London (Watts), 1950. 
Pp. 721, 5 plates. Price £r ss. 
JOS, i may be that yeats hence young men who devote 
their lives to tracing the evolutionary tse of mankind 
may care to know what one of their predecessors and did 
4 the nineteenth coitury turned into the twentiech century.’ The 
account of Sir Arthur Keith's thinking and doing in pursuit ofthis, 
the chief object of his many-sided studies over 60 year, is of still 
‘greater interest to anthropologists today—not least to the many who 


nm 


Hi'mesbloganly, bopte with the swokeang of hs inca in 
his autobiography, begins with the awakening of his interest in 
man's evolution by the anatomy leccures of his ist years’as 2 
‘medical student in Aberdeen. He qualified in 1888. After brief 
‘medical practice in this country he was recommended by his 
former professor of botany for 3 post in Siam for which a medical 
rman with botanical leanings was being sought, and eagerly took the 
‘opportunity of the wider experience it “The medical duties 
‘Were with 2 mining company, on the east coast of the Malay“ 
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Peninsula, whose employees had ‘an inconvenient habit of dying.” 
‘Malaria was the reason. It was cight years before Ronald Ross 
discovery ofhow the disease was transmitted, and the young doctor, 
Swho himself contracted it nd was to sufer from it effects for the 
rest of is ife, was one of the ew on the stafi—whites and 
‘Asiatice—who survived as much as two years of the life there. In 
‘edn ois medal wor, he was neue ro collet botmnicl on 
specimens for Kew. On his jungle expeditions his observing eye 
not, however, confine itself to the Malay Peninsula’s fora: it was 
attracted abo by the fauna, and in particular by the monkeys and 
apes—their habits, mentality and structure. He decided to make his 
career inthe field of anatomy: ‘to makes living by teaching medical 
students the structure of man, and devote my research to the 
clucidation of the origin of his body’ 

“He began making dissections. Observing the diferences between 
the method of locomotion of gibbon and grey monkey, and also the 
radical differences between them in all parts of their anatomy con 
‘cemed with locomotion and posture, he questioned the Lamarckian 
theory that erect posture had been’ acquired through Ieaming to 
support the body on its lower limbs. He made no less than 60 dis- 
sections during his three years in Siam, 51 ofthem on anthropoids or 
‘monkey thu sing a fisthandacqsintance wih he anatomy 
‘of the ape world. 

‘With the money eamed in Siam he was able to mect the cost of 
‘two years’ study in the London schools, working for his M.D. and 
ER.CS. Forhis MD. thesis he collated, muscle By muscle, his own 
records of disections of $0 apes with 105 published descriptions 
gathered from the literature. 

‘Te was mors than a year after gaining these degrees in the spring 
of 1894 that he obtained an appointment 2s Senior Demonstrator 
‘of Anatomy in the school attached to the London Hospital. He 
‘used the interval to make a detailed stady of over 200 skulls of 
anthropoids in the London museums, recording 150 observations 
on each—four skulls 8 day. The exciting news in February, 1895, 
lof Duboir’s discovery in Java of the ‘missing link’ ‘aclose 
‘examination of a cast of the fosil:he attempted a reconstruction of 
its form and published his conclusion that it was no ‘giant gibbon,” 
‘as Dubois then belived, but an early form of man. His study of the 
evidence relating to the antiquity of man, and of the other human 
fess known then and later, dates from ths time. 

‘From this time dates also his habit of noting and comparing the 
physical features of different races. While in Leipzig, where he had 

3c to attend lectures by a great embryclogist, Profesior His, he 
ound bimlf surveying the heads and fees ef the ance, com= 
paring the German students with those he had known in Aberdeen 
and London. He wished to compare them with the present-day 
inhabitants of those parts of Germany that had been the home of 
the Anglo-Saxons, and to this end toured the country round Ham- 
burg on his way back. As he tells us elsewhere: ‘I have always 
absorbed my knowledge through the eye’; ‘things which could be 
seeh and handled ... made special appeal tomy kind of mentality.” 

‘With the return to London, research went on again into anthro 
ppoid and human anatomy and the kind of variations to which each 
4s prone. In a paper in 1895 ‘I expounded what I believed to be a 
new conception in : if we were to undecstand the mode 
‘in which the evolution of man and of ape had taken place, we must 
record the anatomy of the group, not ofthe single specimen... It 
‘was this early conception of the group which led me ultimately to 
sy theory of human evolution.” 

‘But the teaching of anatomy soon introduced a new motif into 
his research: ‘I began to realize that the men I taught were not to 
‘become students of Man's evolution; the knowledge of Anatomy 
they needed was that which they had to apply when they entered 
the wards of the Hospi cna sade’. This realization not 
only altered my teaching but changed my enquiries to more 
practical ends... . Tresolved that for the time being my research 
should be devoted, not to the evolutionary history ofthe stractures 
of the human body, but to the part they played in the ving 





an aspect which had become much neglected by the 
‘descriptive’ anatomy of the ‘century. 
‘But evolutionary seudies ill played 2 part. A paper in 1900 gave 
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sors He wrote: ‘Man's the mow ade ofl che pe 


3s bran, condition sen only in theft sats ofthe 
‘The fair skin of the whiter races isto be interpreted, I 
other are, 25 the retention of a fertal 
dierent races in respiration was 
Mo ania acl diy ha seg se ag 
gs, he found that—contrary to the teaching of the time— 
the cxntal portion of the diaphrgan as well asthe sight and let 
domes, as also the heart and the roots of the lungs, took part in the 
‘movement. His report on this research was followed 
Uy apgert rich emp tefe chmgein hermpioxy 
‘machinery of the mammal from the amy 
subject of research was the mechanism of the| 


ey 
think, = so many 





ent: Flower (1861— 
1894) had made of it ‘the very home of research into human 
evolution.’ Sir Arthur decided on a dual policy for his own museum 
additions and lectures: to provide information that surgeons were 
in need of, and to continue the tradition of Flower. As we follow 
the evolutionary thread of his chronicle through these-years we see 
hhim playing one of the most active parts in the study of fossil man 
snd of man's evoltion, We ec him advance new ies as when in 
1968, through a comparison of acromegalic and Neanderthal skulls, 
he ‘jamps to the conclusion that hormonal activity must be part— 
‘2 most important part—of the machinery of evolution.’ If he comes 
‘to 2 conclusion that he later thinks mistaken, he says so, not grudg- 





is shown in his attitude to people. OF 
Ellice Smith he writes: “The death which made the greatest blank 
in my Ife at this time (1937) was that of Sir Grafton Elliot Smith. 


Soa peenaer tis ease ft wancasl on kce 

‘bespplied to none more fittingly than to himself: "He has the hall= 
‘mark of culture—tolerance.” 

‘with the Royal Anthropological Institute was 

ffom 1903 onwards, He served it a Present for a double 

frit years of the Fast, World Wat, and 

attends its meetings he keeps in interested 

tes of is Counel mestings, chrough its 

one esol contacts There are many 
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story, experiences and relationships, joys and sorrows, interests 
and relcctons and much ese that goss to make up the warp and 
‘woof of a fil I with a lange share of happines, Here too the 
‘lotic hab of ind shows iin the nde eles 
analysis of motives with which Sis interspersed. At 65, 
‘with a prompt of only thee or four more yeast leat most he 
asked Iumsif p he Began to recover fom the aca phate of 3 
fevere ile, why he again stored knowledge, The antwer west 
"Because long ss we st 2 the cordate of lie we have to play 
cur hand Indference ie corsa sgn of death He went on poping 
Nishand. A decade ate was abe to at about pacing the copinge 
sone on his stode ofthe evolutionary rs of manind by gatherang 
fopetber the lines of evidence assembled over Go ests, 2nd present 
ing them to es with ht final concaions in what  peceape his 
finest book, compleesd atthe opening of his cghtyscond 
A New Theory of Honan Evan. MED mupestey 


Race and Culture. By Mickel Leis. Racial Myths. By Juan Comes. 
106 Pars (UNESCO) (UK: HM. Sie Of), 1951 


Pp. 48 and sa Pie 
ear el Galore wen ue-m dis tn seis ed 
concept of ‘race,’ the diference between race, culture, language 
Sand religion, and the debe which the human individual owes to fs 
race. It proceeds to review the ages by which we have srived at 
‘our present anthropology, which regards man ss poucsg culture 
nd employing spec snd tools in Es dealings wth his fellows and 
iis environments A cultare ia ‘configuration of leaned behaviour 
and results of behaviour whose component elements are shared and 
transmitted by the members of 2 particular society’ (Linton). 
‘This distinguishes culture, which is lequired by tradition, fom 
race, which ie stcly a matter of heredity. Culeare is th 4 par 
Tout fictor inthe dhping of haman| fr the indivi, 
‘whutever the general type under which he is casifabl, i Biolog 
Cally nigue, snd acquires his evenral endowment and character by 
‘pene the mode oi in whih bebo and rae n= 
Specie bio-geographical habitat’ Cultures aze not sate 
modifiable by the behaviour of every individnl exposed to it and 
modified by it. More especially individuals may be exposed to 

Bia mal ecchy mak) otkes docegh ip mbes at 

. 7 its mem 
peculiarities, inthe same way, are ranamited by heredity, between 

Inembers of diferent cultures and modify dhe bio-gcographical, 
habitat of the next generation of hybrid. 

Tes difcuc to formulate any hierarchy of cultures; and usally 
‘each calture includes varieties of tradition and behaviour, in regard 
to which the sme questions arse. Western clasifications of clears 
Inevitably reflect the values traditional among the casfer, and 
‘ipecally the characteris respect for power 

"There fs thus no inherent bss for ace prejudice, whereas every 
culture has ts own seale of values forthe characteris of ber 
Gulture; and historically tact prejadices are of not very ancient 
‘Stigin; and only became accentuated when racial peoaries Bo= 
cae involved inthe que of power, a ira OF wre or 

‘Giew chanson te tebopceged ak siege 
andpoine. But itis cay to cary it too firs The teaton why there 
fwas 20 litle race Gmiong the andent Grecks was not 
eae ther clte “aoe in Boman ovsonmey in which 

nation fo have been rampant” but because 
nso nce mista in Gk ats ete moms he 
‘question did noe arse. The significant diferencer—ae between 

Siceis and Persians or Scythians -were cultural, noe ral stall. 
Can UNES.C.O. pamphlets produce a Single instance of a Greck 
iho mansied a Negro? On the other hand, between Athenian and 
Cotathian, marriage, though ic mig occur at sa individual freak, 
Seal oe teed Eta te ake de es of cater Abe ce 
Gorinch. 

In Rae My, M Joan Comes icon, ore in deste 
“Negro myth," the “Jewish myth, the myth of Aryan’ ot ‘Nordic 
sonodny tad is specal fof of Anglo Secon sda 
{shy and brings the story down to the “Univenal Declaration of 
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Homan Rights” in 1948: but he confites the isue when he digresses 
to discuss ‘fear’ as a motive for racial dishike. We should attack one 
prejudice ata time. 
‘Both tacts have useful bibliographies. JOHN L. MYRES 
Race and Psychology. By Oto Klineberg. The Roots of Pre~ 
By Amold Rose. Paris (UNESCO) (U 
Stat. Off), 1951. Pp. 40 and 44. Price 12. 64. 





These two U.N.ES.CO. pamphlets summarize clearly the 
findings of psychologists and sociologists on two important aspects 
fecal penn, bu poses scene ict ys 
persuasion, 95 social science” isnot yet: y 
scientific for an ‘presentation to be possible. In any 
‘Sie the eminence of both authors is considerble and their own 
opinion, ia the absence of any stablzed and univer theory, is 


"Baron mu quion te pupae of tis ers of ramp 
general though they may act as useful summaries, they will 
ft ts pads ier he et ns ac oe soo 
‘On the other hand they are too terse to convey much to the un- 
professional audience for which they are ly intended. In 
Conjunction with more detailed reading they could be of assistance 
to the teacher attempting to give instruction in social questions, but 
the lack of bibliographies makes them much les effective for this 
than they might have been. 
Te would perhaps have been more useful if U.N-ES.C.O. had 
bbeen able to produce a simple but authoritative book (rather than a 
series of loosely connected pamphlets) which could have been used 
23 ba fr teahing socal stndies—at present amentably neglected 
and junior university students 
ADAM CURLE 


(Chamanisme et Guérison magique. By Mavelle Boutiller. Peis 
(Preser Universes de Front), 1930. Pp. 377. Price 
108 "fee 
‘This well documented essay is undoubtedly one of 
the more remaziable books recently published on culture, 
aed epecilly on medicine men, The author, in addition to bet 
‘Eodies, nd these are closely related to the nate of er subj. 
‘Although the original pare of the work is devoted to the “panteurs 
& searet’ of modern France, exercising their craft especially among 
the rural ‘more than two-thirds of her exposition con 
‘entrates on the study of South Siberian and Amerindian shamanism. 
“This study serves, in accordance with the traditional ive 
method, 25 basis for the author to classify and to put in the right 
place, 25 were, the cursive activities of the contemporary popular 
physician whom she has directly observed. We thus witness the 
anciples of magic in action in Asia and America, as well at in 
several districts of modern France. In chs review I shal, however, 
xather point out some of the striking features brought to light by 
the water ofthe monograph. 
weiss aon 
{RE so dpe dees srves, Tate ms 
ne 1 expliqur la vocation chamanistigue” (9. 42) 
physolepial nr pjcclogialcondions can by themselves renee 
En adequate account of the phenomenon of the secret 
curative gift. There isin fact reason to believe that it derives from 
collective belief (p. 140). In positing this the author is no doube 
following Lévy-Bruhl and, co a certain extent, Durkheim. Despite 
the fact that the shaman sets as an individual, general cobesion is 
ential because “the moral and material integrity of the group" 
(. 78) isthe main thing to safeguard. Moreover the 
‘world has already won the consent of the society. The same ‘ade 
£2 oi” prevails between the sick and thei attendant. This emotional 
clement can even replace the shaman himself (pp. 173, 283) In short, 
the medicine man acts by and on behalf of society. As 2 first con 
sequen, two main categories of collective beef wil ass him 
‘eton, namely (2) the spirits, and (8) the elements as a reposi- 
tory of power. 
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‘The shaman is believed to be already in contact with the spirits 
in his mother’s womb (p. 27) and to enjoy this privilege both as a 
protection for his person, and as a help in his activities as a medicine 
an. “Quil sage de guérr les malades, de susciter Pat morbide ou 
asi le craton manda, dan ag ins Evi, 
ton avec les esprit (p. 1573 se especially pp. 131). Furthermore 
the disease or ailment is in any case caused by a partial departure 
‘of the sprit or the soul of the patient; the same kind of action will, 
therefore neutralize his suffering. The author supports the attribution. 
‘of this belief to early pakeolithic times (p. 184). 

‘With polymorphism of ‘force’ or mona is closely associated the 
concept Of all the natural elements as dwelling places of an elusive 
supernatural power. The regional fauna, ‘the Californian or Siberian. 
bear, the African hyena, the wolf of the forests of France’ may be 
‘the incarnation ofits sprit; or again the mountain, the lake, thunder, 
the meteor, or simply the cavern (p. 270). Fire, with all the variety 
of its symbols, the sun and the moon, wind, water and the carth 
are all at the disposal of the shaman to reinforce his power, as are 
even worms and the tempest (p. 271). Sos, asa natural consequence, 
all the symbolism of colours, numbers, and orientations or space 
conept(p.256), comesponding fo primitive ctegorts, i: to 

‘This is certainly a well constructed book, although the mass of 
detail is such that related facts may be too widely separated for 
their connexions to be apparent. Ie isthe result of a valuable effort 
of concentration on the ‘lower’ grades of human thought at 
reflected in social behaviour. The late, rather tenuous, religious 
overlay appa in Parts, which takes France as an area of research, 
bbat even there magical survivals prevail over the religious element 
{p. 245; see also p. 169). This leads us back to the old idea of ‘com 
‘pounds? or ‘cultural complexes.” 

(One patt ofthe book is reserved for a discussion of the techniques 
of the medicine man whose main procedure is sorcery or magic. 
‘The rules of homeopathic and contagious magic are observed, 26 
‘well as symbolic analogy. He can, nevertheless, make use of certain 
medicinal plants (pp. 28, 306). By these means he can produce 
disease and even death (p. 29). 

‘Notwithstanding the stress laid on the socal element, there is no 
sign of any attempt at a functionalist interpretation. From the genetic 
point of view, either morbid or social psychology is taken for a 
starting point (p. 16). Boas, Krocber, Lowie and Radin are the main 
authorities cited for ethnographic theory, while the interpretation 
‘of second-hand narratives reminds us of the traditional ‘pigeon-hole 
system’ in the form applied by Lévy-Bruhl. The author's con- 
ception of a ‘complex’ is certainly of value; but a very variegated 
pattern results. Modem French communities become the scene of 
“revivals,” and this accounts for the author's diversion to parallels 
from more primitive societies in accordance with the comparative 
method, implying acceptance of the diffusionist idea of Central 
Asati iin or the nftenc of Cental Asa over North American 
aborigines. Comparisons are also frequently drawn from pheno- 
mena in South America, Melanesia, Polynesia, Java, Malaya and 
the Bantu and Abyssinian areas. 

Eminently eclectic as itis, the profesional work of the shaman is 
scen as representative of social Values. His activities are, however, at 
times attributed (p. 2) to ‘unreal’ and imaginative faculties of the 
‘human mind (see Bergson). 

Arsich and well clasified bibliography concludes a work which s 
‘without doubt a valuable contribution to ethnology. 

'N. P. ERMAN 
- Le Chamanisme, et les Techniques archaiques de 'Extase. 
109 ‘By Mircea Eliade. Paris (Peyel), 19st. Pp. 447- Prie 


1300 francs 

Tn the prefice the author, a former professor at the 

University of Bucarest, makes his point of view clear. The historian 
of religion seeks to distinguish religious ‘facts’; the mysteries, 
revelation of ‘the sacred,” tend to be repeated in various forms in. 
different areas and cultural milieu, often at great intervals of time. 
‘Thus, religious history is not an irzeversible a5 are other 
histories. ‘The mystery of a celestial god is widespread; at any 
‘moment a more complete revelation of ‘the possible, 
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‘Myths, dreams and rituals dealing with ascension to heaven, levita- 
tion of fight are also world-wide. The shamanistic vocation in its 
initiation is marked by a psychological criss, a5 are all other 
religious vocations. Shamanism is one of the ‘archaic’ techniques 
of ecsasy, at the same time mystic, magic and religious. 

Inthe present work the author examines the shamanistic complex 
from the perspective ofthe genera history of religion. A distinction 
is made between the shaman and the magician or medicine man. 
‘The magic tha the shaman praciss is specialized; he has power over 
fie, and he cures sickness by his own methods, essentially By means 
of trance during which his soul leaves the body. In trance he ascends 
to heaven and descends to the underworld; he may bring back the 
souls of invalids, whose sickness is caused by their temporary de- 
prtre He hus power over spin, and though he may become 
possessed, possession by spirits (s0 characteristic of Affican shaman= 
sm) is considered as an aberrant form. Shamanism of central and 
northern Asia is considered the most typical expression of the cule; 
Bhar long htory and ha received foreign iuences oii not 
regatded as the mos primitive and original form. The psychopathic 
clements thought to be due to the arctic climate are not considered 
as esential features of the cult, except in s0 far as a crisis of some 
Kind, usually accompanied by illness, is typical of all ecstatic 
experience. 

Characteristic themes in the ecstatic experience are: cutting-up of 
the body and renewal of the internal organs, ascension to heaven 
and communication with a god or spirits, descent into hell and 
communication with the dead, and divine revelations. Any of these 
experiences, which mark out ah individual a having a vocation for 
shamanism, are clementsin the traditional initiation—suffering death, 
and rebirth. 

‘The various methods of obtaining shamanisticpowerare discussed, 
induding association with guardian spirits and animals, celestial 
spouses and spirits ofthe dead. In the course of initiation the future 
shaman leams songs and a secret language necessary for communi- 
cation with the spirits. It may be the language of animals or birds, 
In the initiation ceremony proper, an important element isthe ritual 
ascent into heaven, usually by means of a tee or mast, and some~ 
times by means of experiences of levitation. Associated myths deal 
with fight through the air and with the Golden Age of the past, 
to which the shaman is privileged to return. 

‘The cosmology of shamanism is characterized by three zones, 
the sky, the earth and the underworld, connected by holes or pillars. 
A.cosmic mountain or a cosmic tree may lead from earth to heaven. 
‘The ritual climbing of a tree is found in Siberia, in North America 
and in Borneo. There seems no doubt of the cultural continuity 
‘between the arctic peoples of Asia and theEskimo, The chief elements 
of initiation in both areas into the mystic life are: vocation, retreat 
into solitude, apprenticeship to a master shaman, acquisition of 
familiar spirits, ritual of symbolic death and resurrection, and the 
use of a secret language. In both areas the shamans pla the principal 
part in religious life. In North America there are priests and 
‘magicians as well as shamans, also any individual can seek and gain 
‘a spit helper and see visions, bat only the shamans can penetrate 
‘deeply into the sprit world by means of their ecstatic powers. 

Tm South America the shaman plays an important part as healer, 
4s guide of the dead to their home in the other world and as inter 
‘mediary between men, gods and spits, and general protector of 
the people. Many of the traits in the shamanism of the Fuegians 
resemble those of North America, the Eskimo and Siberia. These 
are also elements in the magico-religious life of Australi, Oceania 
and South-East Asia. 

‘These similarities could be accounted for by supposing that the 
most ancient strata of the inhabitants of South America and of 
‘Australia represent ‘archaic man’ pushed to the extremities of the 
‘earth, or by the hypothesis of Koppers and River that there was 
direct communication in the Antarctic regions. Equally, later migra- 
‘tion may be supposed by way of Malaya-Polynesia, cowards South 
‘America. The author considers that magico-religious practices may 
hhave infiltrated into the Americas at various periods, but if the 
Fuegians may be looked upon as descendants of the first wave of 
{immigrants to have reached Ameria, then their religion may be 
taken to represent an ‘archaic’ ideology. The chief elements of this 
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ate: belief in a celestial god, initiation into shamanism by vocation 
co voluntary’ quest, relations with souls of dead shamans and 
familiar spints (this relationship sometimes going as fa as possesion 
by them), the conception of illness a the intrusion ofa magic object 
of the loss of the soul, and the power of the shaman to be unhurt 
by fie, 

_These traits dominate the religious Ife in North America and 
Siberia, and are found among the Eskimo; they are important in 
the magico-religious life of Australia, Oceania and South-East Asia, 
‘Thus a recent origin of shamanism in America is considered im 
probable 

Shamanism among the Indo-Europeans and in China and Tibet 
is also examined. In considering the distribution of shamanism the 
author stresses the importance of eestatic experience a8 a “original 
phenomenon,’ independent of history or culeure, common to mar= 
kkind, and thus an ‘archaic’ human element. He’ places in the same 
category the Supreme High God, « god who later may become 
Aebased, yet the symbolism of an ascent to heaven remains. In spite 
of innovations and degradations, the shamanistic ecstasy is a Zeal 
experience comparable to the great mysteries of the East and 
West 

‘Whether one accepts M. Blade's cheories oF not, his work is an 
interesting comparative study ofthe subject, with copious references. 
Ie would, however, have added to the value of the book if list of 
authors and works had been given instead of merely being recorded 
in footnotes. BRENDA Z. SELIGMAN, 
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“The Twee of Human History. By A. H, Bod Londo 
Giotl E Bemus 58.28 20. bie Pa 
TIO “Se reir oe ee ke accome 
of th appeatnes of cuits sod the ar al 
pate of te worl ir which Goltons have appeared, Hes 
Exrenly wel en, sod Is scouts sry seta od contin 
‘mush inbematin of sone weld bblopeies, The wovble 
Rates nor que well od enouge peeps nobody oso cover 
des Rel and he tenes to dogeate a cme i WR 
Samat sou of pace 
‘nc wold red ¢ very uptodate ncylopeia check ll i 
stron, bur te following pus nay be bee ey 3) 
fins er inno sor ef even tatty rane ante esas 
Fenced the’ Ames tn presale Une Ts bu sr 
there iy for camp ce Eldence ofthe sect ptt, When 
te evilare & alco pects ofesune nee mater We 
read onpiby bat afer he Roma oh aritog euppened e 
fenestiss Fo our smd and on pry tke Bos did 
ser ume tatnpaice” The 2 fut Be Ne Wills at 
Ted ise Welk tomomones ofthe to sevens cars wt 
Litera tes ta both nee stores erences 
‘fora cer on Homes eisbighympecbaie da oy pave? 
heen tat ennpore alae ae so ne ie ack and peedike 
there Poanicars to wee sifecnmeradl dea pend owes 
Ses Have come down cows th ean of Cylons, Sols and 
Ghacyoas (eas, RAGLAN 
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Scripta Minoa: The Written Documents of Minoan Crete: 
Vol. i, The Archives of Knossos. By Arar. Bran. 
LIL sees ee seed Outed 
(Clarendon Prey tone Bp. tty le dewngs &f Tablets B 
11574 plates RIV-XCVH, re 10 unas 

‘Whit Sir Arthur Evans ded in rp te projected second volume 
of Srpta Minon had stl not been peblished Tis vas fo have con- 
tsned the 1800 cay tablets of 14002. which he had found st 
Kronos in Crete during 1899-1906, consiring of iventores and 
counts written in an unknown, poobably Non-Greeh, language 
anid in an undeephered sept (Minean Linear Sept) of some 80 
dylabic sigs. "The small numberof these tablets which Evans pub 
hed in ‘The Pola of Minos have offered several genertons of 
scholarsa sensing problem, but mos of themn have Been justably 
pry thatthe lak ofa fall publication should have made thir 
offosfae. 

‘Si John Myres generously undertook to complete Evans's work 
for plication, and this gress tak, cated on though years of war, 
of files and'of printing dificult, has now been achieved 
Seipta Minos, Volume Ik coatsins, in the ample format of 3 
Edwardian poedecesor, Mires dcuson ofthe signs used on the 
tablets; his Commentary on the apparent subject svater 2 con- 
Cordance of Evan’ seal numbering with that of others who Rave 
‘worked on the tables; an index of the sgn groups (names and 
‘Words orcuring on them; Evans dravings of most of the tables: 
tnd old phovograghs ofsome of them, I wl be generally regretted 
that thie are not plotographs of al the ables, since wheres sere 
Ss undeciphered even te mos cael drawing may safer from mi 
leading tuts of emphasis: bur Dt. Bennet of Vale has recently 
amined the orginal in the moseum at Hleralcion, and ths check 
Sri probably clear up mow ofthe doe point. 

"A lit proportion ofthe apparatus of the book i ncesrily de- 
voted to feducing Evan's untniched work to order, rather than fo 
the caret posite aramgement of the materialise s unearthed. 
Ieisno dpatagement of Myre?s labour to sugges thatthe abet 
fad been move cel exces ad bee raled nd pub 
Ted ina single operation, more compact and a ore depen 
bosk would eve Mtl Asin omvortheabltshave been los 
En‘the meanwhile and some of Evan’ notes ae a0" longer 
comprehensible 

Tes unforate that Myre’ index order ofthe Minoan Linear 
B sign, isell divided lato two se, should dif mot only from 
Evan's bur abo from that which has been tzed by the Americans 
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legen, Bennett and Kober. Myres’s analysis of the signary does not 
discriminate clearly enough between phonetic and ideographic 
signs, and is offen more concemed with what the signs look like 
than with how they are used. A more detailed statistical analysis is 
needed. Where Myres states that a sign is ‘identical’ with a later 
Cypriot or alphabetic sign, he is referring to a casual identity of 
shape and not necessarily to a direct connexion. 

Evans's numbering of the tablets is based, somewhat erratically, 
‘on their place of finding. Kober before her death renumbered them 
according to their subject matter, and this analysis forms an in 
dispensable part of the book. 

As befits the authoritative Corpus, Myres has refrained from any 
attempt to ‘read’ the tablets, and’ from any speculation on the 
language contained in them beyond the probability that ‘it was re- 
lated to the early language or languages of Western Anatolia” He 
has remained sceptical of Kober’s brilliant attempt (A,J.4., Vol. L, 
Part 2, 1946) to demonstrate that the Knossos tablets contain in 
fiexional forms and are not confined to random series of personal 
xnames. His opinion that vocabulary words and place names have 3 
negligible pare to play in the texts is not generally shared; and his 
analysis of many sign groups into ‘compounds’ of two equal parts 
can just as reasonably be regarded 2s the operation of sufixes, 
grammatical or otherwise. His attitude is duc, very largely, to the 
fact that the Knossos tablets are very condensed in form, and that 
the kind of longer sentences in which inflexion will become obvious 
ae rate 

‘The Value of these long-awaited Knostos tablets in helping to solve 
the riddle of the ‘Minoan’ language has been somewhat over- 
shadowed by the publication, in March, 1951, of Bennet’ drawings 
of the Goo tablets discovered by Blegen in 1939 in the large Mycen- 
zzan palace at Ano Englianos in Messenia, which some take to be 
Nestor's Pylos. Although apparently 200 years later in date, these 
tablets are in the same script and language. They do contain a 
umber of longer, more regular, sentences (due perhaps to the 
operation of a les harassed Bureaucracy), and from these we have 
‘been able to make deductions as €o Minosn inflexional forms which 
completely vindicate Kober’s work. It will not, however, be an 
casy matter to demonstrate the regular use of these forms in the 
more abbreviated Knossos material. 

‘The Pylos Tablets contain, for example, an abundance of forms 
showing the construction of what must be the genitive singular, and 
also the frequent use of an enclitic ‘and’ only once found for certain 
at Knossos (820). Variations in speling due to inflexion have enabled 
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phonetic deductions to be made about the structure of the sylabary, 
and although itis too early to apply actual phonetic values, we are 
appreciably nearer a decipheement.Sitig’s translations have so far 
been unconvincing, but his approach to the language problem is 
pethaps among the most promising. This is to regard the ‘Minoan’ 
Erogcage as 2 forerunner of the ‘Pelagia’ dslect recorded on the 
sixth century stele from Kaminia on Lemnos, which in its turn is 
closely related to Etruscan; and to assume that Minoan was widely 
spoken in Mycenssan Greece, not merely as cultural import but 35 
the indigenous language, only gradually to be ousted by Greek. 
‘This isa situation one would not have guessed ftom Homer. 

Even if the Knossos tablets are slightly disippointing in not 
presenting, in proportion to their numbers, quite as many points of 
attack as those of Pylos the large new material now made available 
bby Myres must keep many scholars busy for a considerable time, 
and can only help to hasten the day when the writing and language 
of this attractive culture can be more filly understood. 

Temust be remembered, to, that many more ofits archives may 
be awaiting discovery, and that both Blegen at Pylos and Wace at 
‘Mycenzzhave hopes of finding them this year. May they be promptly 
published ! 

Teis to be hoped thatthe appearance of Scripta Minoa will enable 
‘many more in England to take a responsible part in this research, 
‘which is designed to fil a significant gap in our knowledge of the 
origins of European civilization. MICHAEL VENTRIS 


‘A Picture Book of Ancient British Art. By Stuart Piggott ond 
‘Glyn Darel. C.U.P, 1951. Pp. 30, 30 plates. Prize 2s. 6d 
TI, “Tie ook Se and Sti ost 40 be,'n0 more than an 
annotated display of so pages of photographs, Cultural 
backgrounds, are intentionally omitted—as is contemporary 
“archtecrure’—and the objects are to be judged by “independent 
standards of esthetic satisaction’ Essential dimensions, 





ns, provenances 
and descriptions are provided in 27 pages of text. 
"The book, which & well produced snd dearly printed, ss to be 


expected of a C.ULP. production, is excellent value for money. Ie 
will undoubtedly fuifl admirably one of its aims, which is to 
appeal to the general reader, to zeveal to him—probably to his 
surprise—that products of outstanding beauty as well a of archzo~ 
logical interest go back, in Britain, some 4,000 years and more, and 
to persuade him to enjoy inthe original the pictured treasutes. 

‘Achievement ofthe second aim of the book, viz. “to provide the 
setious student of early Britain with a short but representative col- 
lection of ancient British art,’ is probably a litle less successfl. 
‘The authors admit in an introductory exay(p. 4) thatthe seylistic 
divisions of the period are, with the exception of the Celtic art 
‘group, no more than a convenience for discussion and, ina period 
so extensive and showing so many apparently independent styles, 
ane sno evidence of ny continning waiton in ‘Ancient Batch 

Art’ Moreover, in our present state of knowledge of prehistoric 
Jmmigrations, incursions and trade contacts (of which deveral ex 
amples are cited) one cannot be sure that there was at any time even a 

ly ‘Native British School of Art’ (p. 3) in the sense of there being 
somthing more than jut local variations or ofthe ejels art being 
more than merely made in Britain. 

One is almost completely disarmed by the authors’ plea that they 
do not expect others entizely to agree with their arbitrary selection 
of illustrations, but, going through the plates, one asks oneself what 
is meant by ‘att’ in this context, All but tee (at mos) of the 66 
examples chosen show that ‘artis considered £0 be synonymous 
‘with non-utltarian ormamént, whereas surely an undecorated 
‘earthen pot can show artistry in its shaping and, as an extreme 
‘example, even finely chipped stone handaxes of 300,000 years ag0 
may show—for all thei dismisal by the writers—some feeling by 
their makers forthe esthetic. 

“Again, what isa ‘representative’ collection? The great majority 
of the alustrations are of well preseeved metal objects and one 
‘cannot but agree with the authors in being conscious of the limita- 
tions imposed on studies of prehistory by the different resistances t0 
decay of differing substances and the complete dissolution of most. 

‘One cannot help sensing the difficulties inherent in an attempt to 
appeal both to the general reader and to the serious student. As an 
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inspiration to the novice this book cannot be bettered, but the 
serious student might have been more adequately served had the 
subjece and tide been restricted to, say, ‘Metal Ornament in Pre- 
historic Britain” EDWARD PYDDOKE, 


Suggestions concerning Classification, Storage and Labelling, 
of Objects illustrating English Life and Traditions. 
TI3  Beewely te Brith Btneraphy Commits of the Roya 
fiienlegial Insta London (LAL), 1950. Pp. 39. 
Price 2s. 64. 

This publication sufficiently explains itself by its ttle, and is 
ffankly tentative, and therefore open to modification in the light 
of criticism, so that although it would be difficult to improve on the 
general lay-out of this scheme a reviewer may be pardoned for 
Ealing wha mighejnitably be regarded inthe csc ofa ferent 
sort of publication a8 petifogging criticisms of detail 

‘The scheme is subdivided into as many h as there are 
letters of the alphabet (I omitted). A, B, C and D cover Social Life, 
‘The Household, The Individual, and Movement and Transport; the 
remainder cover occupations from Agriculture (E) to Professions 
(Q Printing, Books, ec, Y being subdivided to separate 
from matter produced. ‘These alphabetical headings are followed 
by suggestions as to the ‘and to the labelling of objects. 

The Lot asi sands sufters hom not having mate insoductory 
attr explaining the prindples on which it hat been drawn 
No doubt the compilers have a reason for preferring an alphabetical 
to a numerical system, though the latter is more generally used in 
Iibraties and museums and would appear on the fice of it more 
flexible. Under some heads the order of items is alphabetical; 
‘under others what may perhaps be described as the logical order is 
followed; under others again no system at all is apparent. ‘Thus 
under K, Minor Domestic Crafts, the items run alphabetically 

(©) Braiding, (-) Crochet, (€) Embroidery, (¢) Knitting and so forth; 
under J, Food Processing with a Domestic Basis, the ls starts wi 
@ Milling and goes on to (b) Baking and (¢) Confection—the 
zatural order in which the processes take place, and, after food, passes, 
through the various forms of drink-making from Malting and 
Brewing down to the Making of Mineral Waters. This is logical 
enough, but when we come to M, Making of Head Coverings, the 
Hee gars with (@) Sik and goes through (0) Fly (@) Leather, 
(@) Shawls and (b) Squares to (}) Wigs and (k) Plumatsier, an 
{n which no principle, alphabetical or chronological), x discernible. 
‘There is probably some very good reason for this, but it needs 
explanation to make it acceptable. Similarly in Section A, Social 
Lik, subsection (p) Goverment and Administration, which nekades 
for instance the Bellman, Town Crier, and Relieving Officer, 
cludes also the Parish Clerk and Sexton whom we should have 
expected to find under (b) Religious Organizations; and farther 
subsection (p) is separated by three long subsections from (2) Justice 
and its AL tion, with which one might have expected 
Government and Administration to be more closely linked. In B 
(@) it would perhaps have been preferable to put the items of general 
contents of house, and of genetal furnishings, before the particular 
contents of individual rooms, and in Y.2, Biography and Topo- 
graphy, and Z, Professions the reason is not obvious why Drawings 
and Paintings (Y.2 (b)) are not shown with Artists (Z (@), as Sheet 
Music is with Musicians (Z (0). Under X (@), Musial Instrument 
Making, instruments are clasified in four categories —Sonorous 
Substances, Vibrating Membranes, Wind Instruments (subdivided 
into Wood Wind, Meal Wind, ad Pipe), and String Instruments, 
It is obviously imposible to devise a completely satisfactory se 
tf mutually exchtve etgoriss, but it may be doubted whether 
those here suggested areas satisictory as Profesor Balfour's 
division into percussion instruments, simple wind instruments, 
valve wind instruments (subdivided into those with closed reeds, 
‘open reeds, and double reeds), and stringed instruments. Certainly 
hus division of wind instruments into those with and those without 
valves is better than the threefold division here suggested in which 
the significance of iii, pipe, as distinct from i, wood wind, and i, 
retal wind, is at last obscure. Under Z, Professions, a separate 
ace should petaps be found for Aucioners and Esate Agent, 

Chartered Accountants, and for Apothecaries and Chemists 
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‘The last appear under W, Shopkeeping, but since a pharmacist 
needs specie qualication to act ss such, Z probably the 
correct category. 1¢ missing Boneseiter should appear is 
doubeful, but he is stil mack resorted to both for human and 
animal patients in some counties. 

Finally, under H, Hunting, Hawking, Fowling, etc, if specimens 
of ‘vermin’ are to be given a place, a place should likewise be 
allotted to objects of the hunt. This incidentally would make it 
possible to remove the fox and the otter from the category of 
vermin to which as honorable beasts of the chace they certainly 
do not belong, particularly in England, ‘The badger probably 
‘belongs to the same category as the fox and otter, but unlike them 
figured at one time on the bill of fare. In any cate the lise of vermin 
is faulty. Te is doubsful ifthe bat or the squire, at any rate the zed 
squirrel, can be regarded as vermin, or the hedgchog in spite of his 
[persecution for the imagined crime of milking cows, or even the 
ook, The woodpigeon is no doubt rightly included, but sfso why 
not the rabbit, while the jay, magpie, sparrow-hawk and above all 
the carrion and Royston crow should certainly go into the list 
toy nothing ofthe common house mouse, Indeed there ae some 
insects that may deserve a place, and the University Muscum at 
Cambridge contains a trap for bed bugs made by a Spitalfields 
basket-maker some 80 years ago oF les. 

‘Admittedly the criticisms made above are matters of minor detail 
of comparatively little importance. They are raised here partly 
because the authors themselves appear to invite criticisms, and 
partly because there is nothing else to say except praise for an 
extremely adequate and satisfactory piece of work, which must 
have cost a vast deal of trouble, pains and care on the part of its 
authors, who are much to be congratulated on the general result 
Of their labours, and who will have eamed the thanks of all folk 
‘museums in this country. J. H. HUTTON 


Lace, Vol. Bite by Sigurd Erixn. Siocon (Alngyt & Wik 
‘ih 9st Pp. 268 Pre Si. ons 30 
TIA, “iste spear to be sme divergence on he meaning 
of the Gree word which forms the tle of lr nee 
boot the eer tastes at people” wile another con 
Se eae ee ce coe 
troversy we cannot enter, but it gives a clue to the lively and 
Salen pps which pervides the Whole fue. An teratoal 
fuicadon devoted © the wide Belge of foo has Bean log 
Eyerdue and the Commision de Aso Tadions Poploes a 
UNESCO, sow fund rade t posible tobe commended, 

‘Three languages are used, English, French and German. One set 
of pape sconce with Ue scope and the pace of fallore 
Stxlnge the sue wih eal with nan and wocetys exe ncade 
1 dedbtve study by the ster and eal country on the 
fev of the word “clkdre’ by André Vargnse of Pa A second 
thee, oppeaing in oli by auhon Bom Be aly Hd 
td Norby aningt othe, aes op orl radios and Kine 
icc heap i veneer 
‘Ao might be expected, His Estronglyrepreeted and somse of Se 
‘Bore import aril consider the Dake howe, Iberan plough 
types, bread types, methods of baking and Danish farming systems. 
ee only covibunon fom the Unied Kingdom, a descapeive 
trelde of the Web Tot Marcum at St. Fapany fle under thi 
Astng abaya en othe erning ad vate 
Meck & proce in progres in vas county tows on ter 
Iitonal sds of Butopean fol culture. 

‘The editor promise that contibuttons for furre ines wil 
contaus to unt te high sandardof tert mate, leraons 
{2d bibliogespic nov foutd ints fst number Ifthe journal 
‘Dappest eh dings tual volte th next imo might cde an 
index, in addition to the table of contents, and a short biographical 
ump abou contoutors wouldalo bebpfl. -M. MOGEY 


‘Maps and Politics: A Review of the Ethnographic Carto- 

graphy of Macedonia. By H, R. Wilson. Liverpool 

[IS Ciena tose hp sh, 365 entice and many 
text mapa rc 300 

“hiss a remtkable example ofthe influence of maps on polis, 

and of politics on map-making It would have been clearer iit had 
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eon prfced by an acount ofthe phys eogashy of Mace 
Siva ean eames nc ep eh ave 
a 30 perssenly ignored by cartographers and enogrs 
alike. AC the Berlin Congres the whole debate was held up ail 
Bismarck could have Salsbury penuaded that Sofia was south of 
the Balkan range. And even Me Wilkinson som to conf the Stry= 
ton and Nests river caling each of them the Mesos repent). 
Eat aeons Hoel beets wes Go ores week Rees 
ad beginners sgn with the Appendix which summatizes 
‘Weigh or anal ofthe option, 

‘Ethnographical cartography has ite own art and mystery; it 
develope ov sts of symbol, std Ma, Wilkinon has simpllied 
the mater by employing his own sct through his whole series of 
fbbreviatons of earlier maps. The principal catse of confusion isthe 
spleen of oom bu of eatin by anos nat without 

unt recurrence to discarded criteria at secondary distinctions 
‘The earliest map (Nuremberg, 1730) was linguistic, but regarded 
Alianand Romans Slr Eee sn) bled he Toh 
fihsion and the Greck mirage; Mille (1842) borrowed “Peasgian” 
om sceot geography mina Kombat (Joo 
‘Ailes, 1843) made a fre attempt at ethnography. But the Treaty of 
‘Aasinople had formulated Reusian dais :839, alter Kollar 
sated hem in 1824, in which year the fist Bulgarian book was 

Tinted, and Boni (for Berghaus, 1847) with wide foal knowledge 
Rad recorded a very wide Bulgatian distibution. 

in 186r, Lejean or Perermann) did the same forthe Serbs and 
vvon Hahn for Albanians; and in 1667 Mises Mackenzie and Irby 
published their Balkan travels, which so greatly impresed Glad- 
Stone. But the feud berween Serb and Balgstia only became polit 
tally dangerous with the establishment of a Bulghrian Exarchate 
G@ational church, 1873) and the demand of the Conference of 
Genstantinopls (1876) for political reforms. The Congress of Becin 
ted Kiepere? new map (1876) which malaly followed Leean and 
hada long vogue and snany imitators. 

in the fong period of Sexb-Bulgatian rivalry, maps were sub- 
ordinated to propaganda, and propaganda was corrupting the 
tridence of speech a region; the petiod of masaces and depor- 
{ations came ater The work of Weigand on the Romanian and 
Viach groups (1898) esablched this clement and gave grounds for 
‘Romanian bargaining ater; and Nicolaides (695) formulated long 
Sanding Greek clits, Meinhare (0859) © significant 2 sting 
‘Resrrian views, which tended to favour Serbian claims, while 
Russia steadily backed Bulgarian, rested now in the Exarchate 
maps (1901. 

"A fresh phase opens with the troubles of 1903 which gave cur- 
reary t0 the tem ‘maailoine.” The Serbian gsoprapher 
Gwiké (1906) developed an older discovery (1876) thatthe Slavs of 
Macedonia were neither Serb nor Bulgar, but by language and 
descent distinc. Ths suited both Aust and Rua, whose joint 
‘Mturastag programine” of 1906 wat an atempe to secure 
tunder Tureey without prejudging the destiny of the region. Other 
Bash facion were the fedian support of Gréck claims (Amador 
Virgilj, 1908) againse Albanian, and eke Young Turi: movement 
in Salonica reviving old chims and demanding enforced conformity 
to Turkish and Moslem observance, 

‘After this the remaking of maps became a regular politcal 
device. The influence of Cviié long predominated, in Britain 
Ghrough Sefon Watson, Mis Durham and ‘Temperley; but the 
“Times Atlas (1920) went back tothe notions of 1892, Afr the mss 
movements, the Serbian census of 1924 as a real atempe 0 
Ierreain the fic, at lest as to languages and the Vienna map of 
Eibriade (oar) combine mak ert obra, Bae Ba 
fart claims were all presed (Mikow, 1936, and. were largely 
ranted by tho Axis invaders (2o4x), but inevicbly rejected after 
Hecr repulse, Once more a feah Yugodav census (1948) gave a 
fiesh bass foc reconstruction, but the “Republic of Macelonia* 
(2548), with not only 2 new map but a new language) was 
prompily wrecked by the Bulgarians 

“These are only leading points in Mr. Wilkinson's elaborate and 
czefl elation of abot co map, Iisa lente le of ign 
Shoe and ally, efor ethnographers at wells statesmen, 

i SOHN L MYRES 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


U.N.ES.C.0.’s New Statement on Race. Cf: specially Man, 
1952, 3,70 and 96 
JIG suWe have read with considerable surprise your 
editorial note, together with the subsequent comments 
of Dr. Alfred Métraux, regarding the unexpected disclosure, by one 
of the participants in’ the Paris Conference of last year, £0 the 
Saturday Review of Literature, of an catly draft version of the new 
U.NE'S.C.O. Statement on Race. As the British delegates to that 
Conference, we feel obliged to make the following comments in 
connexion with the matter referred to by Dr. Métraux and yourself 

(We understood that before any text was published, even in 
scientific journals, chere would be agreement by all members of 
the Committee of anthropologists and biologists convened by 
UNZES.CO. in June, 1951, that its wording was such that it 
ould be submitted to the scientific world for criticism and 
possible amendment. 

(i) Without such agreement we should have been strongly 
‘opposed to any publication by U.N.ES.C.O. and even more 
strongly to publicition by an individual Committee member. 
We believe that this view is shared by the majority of our 
colleagues on the Committee. 

(il) We arenot prepared to subscribe to the document printed, 
without the agreement or knowledge of the Committee, inthe 
Saturday Review of Literature of t September, 1951, and, whatever 
the motives which prompted its publication may have been, we 
can only deplore this as detrimental to the efficient conduct of 
UN.ES.C.O.’s campaign against unscientific notions of race. 

J. B. S. HALDANE, 

‘A.B, MOURANT 
J.C. TREVOR 
s. ZUCKERMAN 














Eritrean Rock Sculptures. Cf: Man, 1951, 155. With text figures 

‘Sin —Rock carvings ofthe kinds described by Mrs. Drew, 
[7 #.wellas monochrome rock paintings of crude human and 

animal figures, worked on perpendicular cliff ices, are 
widespread if not numerous in the highlands of Exitrea, in the 
adjacent highland’ of ‘Agame and Tigray in Ethiopia and in the 
north westen plains of Entre. Mrs. Drews atile is of great value 
because the “Meallai’ sculpture, from near Tegeren (Akele 
Guazay), certainly has not been published before, while the Da‘ro 
Quwios (Hamasén) one does not seem to have been, unless it i 
{identical with one of those known to the late Professor Conti 
Roosini+ Other examples of this art in the Abyssinian Kteratare are 
three widely separated. groups of animal drawings described by 
Dainelii and Marinelli; the outline of a lion at Gobedra, neat 
‘Aksum, fully described by Theodor von Liipke at the time of the 
German Expedition’; the well-known drawings at Qohayto (about 
10 miles from ‘Meailau’) recorded by Littmannt and others, of 
which 2 typical section is shown in fig. 13 a group of paintings, 
mostly worked into a single scene, at “Imba Fegada in “Agame, 
discovered by Mordinis and written up by Grazisi"; and a group of 
rock sculptures at Hager Nish neat the Eritrez Sudan frontier, 
published. by Conti Rossini? More unpublished sculptures are 
Known to travellers in Eritrea, while a still larger number may lie a8 
yet unnoticed. 

‘To appreciate the asthetic or other fanction of this work, and 
sill more to try to identify the artists and to date its execution, we 
should require more detailed study not only of the work itself but 
of the whole field of Abyssinian antiquities and the history of 
‘Abyssinian ar chan has yet been carried out. On the frst question, 
‘one group of paintings reminds Conti Rossini of Bushman drawings, 
another reminds Dainelli of rock drawings in North Africa and 
southern Ethiopia, But there is no specific support for these parallels, 
and we cannot as yet tell even whether the Eritrean work represents 
a single artistic phase or whether the variety of subjects and the 
seve techniquoreg. panting, ouine dawing and the ro 

of chipping illustrated in Mrs. Drew's photographs—belo 
toi single epoct and single inspiration orto dierent epocks and 
differen inspirations. 
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(On the second question, Graziosi, whilst admitting that the basis 
for any opinion is insecure, conjectures that the “Imba Feqada 
paintings are post-palzolithic—whatever significance may be 
ascribed to that term in Eritrean archeology—but older than the 
work at Qohayto. Conti Rossini concludes that the carvings at 
Hager Nish must remain undated until they can be associated with, 





Fic. 1. ROCK DRAWINGS AT QOHAYTO 
Photographs (figs. 1, 3, 4): D. J. Duncanson 


rock inscriptions—a somewhat pessimistic opinion no doubt—but 
provisionally ascribes chem to the Aksumite period, whose extreme 
dates would be about 409 B.c. to A.D. 600. An indication that the 
rock carvings at least antedate the traditions ofthe present inhabi 
tants—as do proved relics of the Aksumite period—is provided by 
popula reactions tothe rediscovery in 1944 close to Aksumite ruins 
At the frontier village of Ham, 20 miles south of “Meallaui,” of a 
‘ieze of carved animal figures (fig. 2). The carvings were thought by 








FA, 2. CARVED FRIEZE AT HAM 


Apparently prehistoric beests with Christian adétions. 
Photograph: D. R. Buxton 


the Coptic villagers, prompted by a rascal stranger with predacious 
‘motives, to have been wrought miraculously there and then and 
‘were interpreted asa sign of special grace, so that for months there- 
after the site attracted pilgrims from Ethiopian villages as distant as 
40 miles who sought release from bodily affiction or absolution 
from sin. The Christan symbols in this Ham picture, like the man 
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holding cross in the Qohayto picture, are probably to be in- 
texpreted in any case as a sort of cachet, added to the animal carving. 
at a subsequent date, whereby it could be appropriated for some 
reason as Coptic work; the rocky approaches to the monastery of 
Debre Libanos, close to Ham, which is of great antiquity, are carved 
with very many crosses, names and initials left by former pilgrims. 

One might hesitate to accept Conti Rossini’s provisional dating 
to the Aksumite period of the Hager pictures, still ess to extend it to 
other known rock art of Eritrea, on the grounds that this work i all 
‘crude and contrasts with the finished skill in stone both of Aksumite 
architecture and of the only specimen of sculpture in the round 
‘unearthed in Eritrea, the Girmaten sphinx*—though the later is not 
necessarily Eritrean work. But the scraps of Aksumite history we do 
possess indicate that the period was not one of social or culeural 
tunity, but one of constant foreign intercourse, even extensive 








Fic, 3. CARVED STONE BLOCK IN AKSUMITE STYLE 


migration, and of abundant cultural exchange, during which it 
‘would be reasonable to expect that artistic skills at diferent stages of 
development should coexist. Type specimens of one crude sore of 
‘carving undeniably datable by the style of their inscriptions to the 
‘Aksumite period are shown in figs. 3 and 4; the arms and hands of 





FIG. 4. CARVED STONE BLOCK IN AKSUMITE STYLE 


fig. 3 are very like those shown in Mrs, Drew's water colour of 
afro Qawlos. Some half-a-dozen of these hitherto unpublished 
stone blocks (four to six inches long by about four inches wide and 
onesnd a half to two inches thick) ae stored in the Asmara Museum; 
‘but unfortunately the place and circumstances of their discovery 
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hhave not been recorded, nd is dificule to guess what their fanetion 
ay have been without deciphering the jumble of South Arabian 
Jewters round the edges. It may be significant too that all the drav= 
ings and carvings discussed above, including the two published by 
Mrs. Drew,? ate siewised within 2 mile a€ most of architectural 
ruins or cemeteries of the Aksumite period 
Singapore D. J. DUNCANSON 
Notes 

*C. Conti Rossini, “Ricerche e studi sull"Btiopa,"Bolletno della 
Sociti Gengrafies, 1980, p. 111. 

2G, Dainelli and ©, Marineli, Rislttt scientific di un viaggio 
nella Colonia Erirea, Ro. Isiato i Studi superior pratici, 1912, 
pp. 49%-8 and Plate XXXVIL. 

3 Die deutsche Aksun-Expedition, 1913, Vol. I, pp. 736 and Plate 


xv. 
‘"Reisebericht d. Expedition." 

“Un siparo sotto roccia con pittare rupestei 

‘Rassegua degli Studi etiopici, Vol. I (1941), pp- 








“Le pitture rupesti del’ Amba Focadi” bid, pp. 


61-70. 
7: Conti Rossini, “Incision rupesti all Hagghts, in Rassegua 
degli Stud etiopc, Vol. Ik (1943), pp. 102-6 (2 plate). 
TD. J- Dancanson, ‘Girmateny 2 New Archaological Site in 
‘Brierea,” Antiquity, No, 83 (September, 3047), pp. 139-63 and 


Plate Viti. 

9The two sculptures copied and published by Mrs. Drew were 
fiom a large collection of photograps of Esitean antiquities, o of 
hher watercolour copies of them, which she has presented to the 
Department of Ethnography of the British Museum, together with 
admirably fall documentation—Ep. 





‘The Founders of the Zimbabwe Civilization. Gj. Max, 
1949s 80; 195% 280 an 300, Wh nop 
TS eee ee 2 cca) edgar 
the Zimbabwe civilzaton, eis more important eo cose 
the known history ofthe Gala tan to bring up shaky philclogial 
td cultural argument, (1) Ther sno evident tha he Gals had 
Beg ee Sind on ch rg Nara ee 
Tree impli as culy a the teruh century” (2) According to Baheey, 
the Gala dd not ake riding hore il the middle ofthe sitcom 
century. Bahey was an Abyssuan pest who wrote a Flory ofthe 
Gatein 1593 Flshome in south-west Abyssinia was looted by the 
Svading ‘Gia, and ty Gis resort be @ suey a more cable 
authority than Masud Bahey's words ari “Thit huba Med 
{1534-69 began the custom of eding hones and mules, which the 
Gia had not done previouly, 0 that he [tne kader of Mes) td 
othe lubas which were befor him, Thase who travel on two oF 
three leg T have inade them travel on four legs!” He sid three 
legs, because they lean on ther spars when deed” (Zins Cala 9 
Geta) would seem therfore that Mardis Zeng cannot be the 
Gala; and whoever they were, they can hardly have eared t ride 
Sta county where thee were no hoses (3) The Galahad no“Kings 
til chey exsblahed five small monarchy in vestern Abysnia'n 
the middle ofthe snceenth cenury. The bus of Gala poliial 
‘nganization ithe faba or age-er sytero, withthe lection at ight- 
Jeu nterval of an authority witowe tle was Abs Boks (oo, bei 
Foted, ‘Waal! oe even lima Wag); tis type of organization 
antedate the etablshment of the monarchies 
“The known movements ofthe Gala are thee. (9 From northern 
Somaliland soutrwervards to Lake Rudolt (i) From an area 
orth and north-west of Lake Rudolf earwands into’ Abysinia 
Eros the Galanas south of Lake Camo, thence notrard keeping 
to thecast of Lakes Margherita, Sala snd Zwvay and thence west 
twards This movement took place from about the owelh ceatary 
Tardy, the date ofthe cntay into. Abyssai being 1522-30, ths 
dave being sscesiable fom Bahrey. (i) From Lake Rucell oF 
forme ares in soutveast Abyadaia Gere was another moventcar 
fouthowards which ended ina artlement in Tanaland, with sft 
Iki roughly the Sabaki ver, This took place about the thircench 
century, & probable date based on the traditions of the eastern and. 
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Senin Kenya Banty ibe who late been in contact with he 
Gala. Hi 
‘On evidence much more reliable than that of Mas'udi it'would 
seem therefore that the Gala cannot possibly have penetrated as far 
south at Rhodesia earlier than the sixteenth century, if indced they 
‘ever went there, which I for one do not believe. None of the 
ts 30 fat adduced are convincing, and I fear that a com= 
parison with the Lacustrine kingdoms of Western Uganda is of no 
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Fig, 1. MAP TO ILLUSTRATE THE MOVEMENTS 
OF THE GALA 


greater help, since Gala influence there—if any—cannot have 
‘produced the ‘royal institutions of the Monomotapa state.” 

“Would Mr. Wainwright be so good as to give the reference for 
his ‘four towns of underground dwellings? west of Harar (MAN, 
11949, 80)? 

G. W. B. HUNTINGFORD 


London 
Smj—In support of Mr. Wainwright's views on the 
JI funder of Bibsbore may be mentioned the flowing 
facts, Jean Baptiste Bourguignon d’ Anville published in 727 
a map of Afvica, Referring to an African people called Zimbas, 
there i a note: ‘On pretéad que Cest la méme race ou nation gui 
ailleurs Ie nom de Gallas! The Rev H. von Siar (Tentative 
nological Tables N.A.D.A., Vol. XXIII (1946), Salisbury, 
. 30) remazks: “The Dzimba reached Tete 570." Furthermore in 
the map published in 1588 mention is made of Zimbabwe: ‘Ie is not 
the work of humans but the devil, and they affirm that ths building 
fs of much greater perfection than the fortess of the Portuguese by 
the sea. Over the door of this building is an inscription like an 
epitaph written in a language which cannot be recognized by any 
one of any nation’ (E. H. Lane-Poole, The Disovery of Afric, 
Rhodes-Livingstone Museum, 1950, p. 9). M.D. W. JEFFREYS 
Univerty of the Witwatererand, Johannesburg : 


The Southern Mongoloid Migration. Cf. Max, 1952, 2 
TO sigue impbeates of srchsslogial evens fr 
ecognize the importance of archeological evidence for 
the study of population movements and the spread of the 
various civilizations that have contributed tothe complex ethnic and 
cultural pattern ofthis part of the world. But the method followed 
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by Frederik Barth in his recent paper ‘The Southem Mongoloid 
‘Migration’ must raise misgivings even in the minds of those pre- 
pared to welcome a reinterpretation of familiar archological 
I the light of geographical and ceological fictor. Mr. Barth 
discusses the expansion of the late neolithic industries in South-East 
‘Asia without any reference to the well-known and far more detailed 
investigations of Professor R. von Heine-Geldern, who for the last 
20 years has bee engaged in research into this particular problem. 
He quotes neither Heine-Geldern’s ‘Urheimat und friheste Wan 
derungen der Austronesier’ (Anthropos, Vol. XXVIL, 1932) nor any 
fof his more recent articles. Instead he refers the reader to a manu 
script and ‘personal communications’ by E. Werman, an author 
whose otherwise meritorious study “The ‘*Neolithic” Problem in 
the Prehistory of India’ (J. Weashingion Acad. Sci, Vol. XXXIX, 
1949) betrays a similar disregard of the authorities in whose foot. 
steps he moves. It is equally surprising that Mr. Barth does not 
mention Eickstede’s book Rassendynamik von Ostaien (1044), in 
‘which the idea ofthe Sildvaldsperr, the ecological barrier between 
(China and Farther India formed by tropical forests, is elaborated at 
seat length and in specific relation to the racial history of South 
Mira Ge en sahepdlogia publi a 

\ a time when anthropological publications are accumulating. 
at such a rate thar most scholars find it difficult to keep pace with 
their reading, itis all the more essential to co-ordinate new in- 
terpretations ‘with the results of relevant previous investigations 
and to point out differences of opinion where these exist. In the 
particular field of South-East Asian prehistory, litle is gained by 
discussing the possible causes of the migrations of vaguely defined 
“Southern Mongoloids’ without relating the new propositions to 
the chronology established by such scholars as Hleine-Geldern, or 
‘even to the very essential distinction between Palzomongoloids and 
the morespecialized Mongoloids, whom Eickstedt describes a Sinids. 

‘One would like to know, for instance, on what grounds Mr. 
Barth attributes to the filly developed neolithic cultures, which 
obviously included the industry characterized by the highly polished 
quadrangular adzes, so short a duration. Their correlation with one 
Mongoloid stratum would seem to be beyond question, but Mr. 
Barth does not even mention the fict that there must have been 
‘several separate movements of ‘Mongoloids’ into South-East Asia, 
movements which seem to have involved the speakers of Indonesian 
ssyrells of Moo-Khmer languages quite pert fiom he more recent 

jons, We may well ask what exactly he means by stating 
Roser a) tes OY Scpcaes nagaled pagel cones 
related to Chinese populations’? If e implies that in neolithic times 
parts of what is now China were inhabited by peoples resembling 
the present Palzomongoloids of South-East Asi, he is probably 
right, but any suggestion of a ‘close relationship’ between the 
Palzomongoloids, who in late neolithic times spread over Further 
India and Indonesia, and the present-day Chinese is most unlikely. 

Those with first-hand knowledge of agricultural techniques in 
South-East Asia will be even more puzzled by Mr. Barth’s charac 
terization of dry-rice and wet-ice cultivation. He tells us that “dry 
rice is sown in prepared plots, perhaps weeded, and reaped when 
pe, Weerice techniques onthe oer han, iz intensive san 
light and much water for intensive crop-raising.’ Does this statement 
suggest that only dry rice is reaped when ripe and thatthe cultivators 
of wet rice have a technique of manipulating sunlight to make it 
shine more intensively on irrigated than on dry fields? 

‘These criticisms, which are directed mainly atthe over-simplifica~ 
tion of an extremely complex ethnological situation, do not imply 
4 total rejection of Mr. Barth’s thesis of the one-time existence of 
an ecological barrier between nuclsar China and Eurther India, but 
it would seem that his dating of the frst Mongoloid incursions into 
South-Fast Asia is excessively late. Anthropologists who have seen 
the very efficient slash-and-bum cultivation of such peoples as AO 
and Konyak Nagas, Abors and Daflas, and their ability not only to 

te into tropical forests, but even to deforest large areas, 
Eeteby necetatng further suigradons, wil be inclined to view 
the proposed correlation between the expansion of all Southern 
‘Mongoloids and the spread of wet-tce cultivation with considerable 
scepticism. ‘C. vox FURER-HAIMENDORF 
School of Oriental and African Studies, Lohdn 
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‘TURNING, BEATING AND FIRING POTS IN MADURA DISTRICT 
Photographs: L. Dumont 


A REMARKABLE FEATURE OF SOUTH INDIAN 
POT-MAKING* 


by 


L. DUMONT 
Institute of Social Anthropology, University of Oxford 


JDJ The prssent note is not an exhaustive technical 

account of South Indian pot-making, but is in~ 
tended to draw attention to a particular interesting process, 
and includes only the details relevant to it. 

‘Examples of raw clay vessels being beaten in the process 
of manufacture are known, and are perhaps common in the 
case of pots moulded wich the hands. But hammering so 
heavy as is scen in Plate F, and with the important results 
shown in fig. 1, is probably rarer. Moreover, this thorough 
beating isin South Indi applied to a vesel previously 
tamed on the wheel, and ich assocation of the turning 
technique with the beating technique—the subject of this 
note—is certainly exceptional. Still icis anything but a local, 
aberration in India; although we do not know its exact 
geegraphia dseibution, we can say that is common a 
least to most of the Tamil-speaking country, from Madura 
(my data) to Pondichéry.* 


DESCRIPTION 

Ie is advisable to summarize the whole process of manu- 

‘acture, in order to point out features related with che 

beating. The South Indian wheel is well known: Plate Fa, 
4, from Pudur near Madura, show the common method of 
suming; several handfuls of chy previouly prpaced ace 
flung upon the flat central part of the wheel, to form a large 
‘mass out of which several pots will be turned. The wheel is 
spun by a stick (or with the hands). Then, with both hands 
acting powerfully, the potter draws the clay up into a thick 
cylinder a te top of which the pot willbe shaped, Hence, 
swhen the latter is removed, there is a large hole at the 
bottom, visible on the cylinder in Plate Fb. Ie will be the 
first function of the subsequent beating to close that 
hole* ; 

‘This begins after a shore while, when the pots have been 
allowed to dry in the sun, (All subsequent illustrations are 
from Kokkulam, 13. miles west of Madura; hamlet: 
‘Thengalapatti; potter: Ayyavu Chettiar) In Plate Fe the 
pot, which here belongs to the stout, wide-mouthed type 
called sat, intended mainly for cooking purposes, has its 
hole further enlarged by the removal of some clay from its 
edge. In Plate Fd the potter beats the pot between a round 
Stone anvil, held inside with the lft hand (similar to those 
seen inthe foreground, ce smaller upper pat being wed 
asahandle), and a hard-wood mallet, shaped like a pyramid 
surmounted by a cylindrical handle (at right of photo- 

:ph). The potis held between the left chigh and the right 
Bet, and slighely tumed from inside after each stroke with 
the mallet held in the right hand. Several phases should be 
‘*With Plate F and a text figure. The substance of this article formed 


‘part of a communication 10 the Royal Anthropological Institite, sth 
June, 1981 
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distinguished in this process, a rather delicate one because 
the clay is stil very plastic and liable to be unintentionally 
deformed. The porter himself, speaking of tattuvadu (beating 
gently, patting), distinguishes rwo phases: first, closing the 
fre rene’) athe bottom (tel tel aeippad), by beating 
with increasing strength from above the shoulder o the hole, 
which is gradually reduced at the expense of thickness and 
finally closed; in its place appears an excess of clay, which 
is then spread by violent beating. Then comes the polishing 
or ‘covering vel nixao! puclppads, ater watering the 
surface, with two phases, the firse ‘with perpendicular 
percussion (Plate Fe), the second with oblique percussion 
to wipe out the traces of the first, as they are seen in (2). 
The ler sepented after the por has dred overnight. 
The process is thought to give more cohesion to the clay: 
app Ram katt irukkeum, ‘after thae it will be (colid, well) 
bound.’ 

Just before firing, a small amount of coconut oil is rubbed 
on the external surface of the upper part with strings of 
black beads. The very slight firing is an important features 
Plas Ey guy give bonne ten Oe: On sallow exealat 
bus of thin brudrwood, che pots ae set the largese with a 
lump of cowdung inside as additional fuel. Straw and dried 
grass are evenly spread over them (f), and a coating of clay, 
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‘THE EFFECTS OF BEATING 

‘The inner (shaded) drawing shows the size and form of the pot before 

beating and fring: the outer (black) drawing shows the completed pot 
‘Drawing: Musée de !' Homme, Paris 
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spread with a movement in which both hands and arms 
participate, compresses it and covers the whole, leaving 
only a narrow interval atthe bottom, and a circular opening 
at the top. The fue is so poor and the temporary kiln so 
simple in design chat che firing, not surprisingly, does not 





Fig, 2 MAKING A LAMP ENTIRELY ON THE WHEEL 


Exceptionally, small flat cups used as lamps forthe festival of Kertikkei 
‘are made on the wheel from a solid cone of clay, without eny beating. 
Kokkulam, Madura District, 


last long, and the temperature reached is low; the potter 
may open the kiln three hours after kindling it, and shortly 
afterwards remove the products, a red ware of a reasonable 
quality with an occasional touch of black. It is true that it 
is not expected to last a long time in the houschold, where 
old pots have to be discarded on some ritual occasions. A 
question arises which can only be solved by specialisis: 
would it be possible to obtain such results with so slight a 
firing if the clay had not been given additional cohesion by 
beating? Still itis probable chat che degree of fing varies 
more within the area than the various preceding stages of 
manufacture. What have described is probably an extreme 
case, fuel being very scarce there.3 

‘The importance of the beating, as a real remoulding of 
the lower part of the vessel, is shown by fig. 1, which 
represents in section two objects (Coll. Musée del'Homme, 
Paris, Nos. $1. 10. 43 and 44) collected in the same village 
from another potter. These represent the two stages of t 
making of a water pot of a larger size (tannir paNei): (2) 
after turning (dried and kept unfired); (b) in its definitive 
form, afer beating and ita, In this type of large, quast 
spherical pot, the enlargement and change of shape is in 
ice at it preaest, much greater fo, instnce chan in the 
case of the satti above. 

‘As is: seen here, pots do not have a flat base, but a 
rounded, more or less convex one. This is general, and the 
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taller ones, like our water pot, are kept upright when full, 
on hard and level ground, by being rested on a support, 

erally a wicker ring, which can also be used to hang pots 
iy doe potas. Whea uaed forsrage, pon ds of ape 
piled up one upon the other (adulku-paNei). 


DISCUSSION 
To sum up, we have here a pottery first tumed on the 
wheel, but completed and partly modified by a subsequent 
hammering. This appears connected at first sight with three 
other features: (i) the pot is tuned in such a way that a hole 
is left gaping at the bottom; (i) the firing is very light; 
(i) the customers are used to convex bortoms. Ie must be 
added that beating is also applied to moulded fabrics, 
although, i seems, more lightly. All dis constiutes 4 
challenge for technology, but among all the questions in~ 
volved I should like to ask the specialists one more. Irseems 
that the beating gives the clay a laminal structure; is it 
possible to identify this structure by laboratory éxamina- 
tion, ‘in archaological sherds for instance? Archeoloj 
recognizes the existence of tumed pottery in South India 
from the ‘megalithic culture.’ But, if am not mistaken, a 
‘tuned’ pot, there, is one on which tuming is identified 
con a part at lease of the fabric, Now a glance at che places 
reproducing the material of the masterly excavations 
directed by Professor R. E. M, Wheeler at Brahmagiti, and 





Fic. 3. POTTERY IMAGE OF KALE 


Potters also mould images of the gods. Here Kali presides over the 
potter's own kiln, Kaniuthi, Ramnad District 


in Arikamedu as wel, shows that types very like ours were 
found there.t Ir is not impossible chen. that the peculiar 
technique outlined here could be traced back to the last 
centuries 2.c. 

All these technical questions, although their solution 
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would have a bearing on what follows, must be left to 
specialists. I should like to draw attention to the culeural 
aspect of the matter. Here I start with a hypothesis: let us 
suppose that beating belongs to the moulding technique 
and as such is older than turning, and exclude the possibility 
that the beating could be a secondary consequence of the 
fuming. Then our case is one of a hew technique com. 
bining with the older instead of superseding itas one would 
have expected. India confronts us with many culeural facts 
of the same type. Indeed, it has been recognized thar the 
combination of large-scalé borrowing—or inventing— 
with a strong tendency to retain the old is a characteristic 
feature of Indian culture, 

Now, if the new does not cause the corresponding old 
feature to disappear, may it not be said that it has not been 
introduced for its teclnical—or special culeural—valuc, but 
for its non-technical, ie. for its social value? This is what 
happens in India in our own day, when elemens of western 
culture are adopted in everyday life. I would submit that 
the root of this double tendency is mainly to be found in a 
psychological consequence of the caste order: a member 
of a lower caste tends to imitate the ‘kulturgut’ of higher- 
caste people, not because of its immediate utility, but as a 
sign of social superiority. Ar the same time he is attached. 
to his own kulturgut, as the only one which is immediately 
meaningful for him. Hence arise not only the tendency to 
keep, together with the readiness to borrow, but also the 
likelihood that the borrowed feature will be technically mis- 
understood and recast into the previous pattern. It may be 
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said chat similar tendencies and processes are found every= 
where, but here they are at a maximum. 

‘That our odd feature of a basic technique should be 
interpreted in this way is merely conjectural; this note is 
only intended to present the data for technical discussion 
and at the same time to consider them against the back- 
ground of Indian civilization and society. I am inclined to 
think that here the cultural perspective is more important 
than the technical one. 


Notes 
+ Pondichéry: unpublished enquiry by M. Monge, 1946 (Pars, 
‘Musée de l'Homme, Department of Comparative Technology). 
‘The face is not unknown, and has probably been mentioned in 
several books. But it has not yet attracted attention. For instance we 
fd in TB. Plan, fy Village Fl Lo, 3807 & 
jotograph showing the beating, together with the tuming, of pots 
‘ery like our fig. . Ibis mose probably Tani, but theres no further 
localization, and i s accompanied, oddly enough, by the statement 
(p32 Air ering the veel yon he wheel, he ke no hs 
ands and touches it here and there with a piece of wood.’ There is 
xno mention in the short technical account in E. Thurston and K. 
Rangachat, Castes end Tribes of Suthers India (Vol. IV, pp. 189-191, 
s.. Kusavan, with photograph ofa potter turning on the whee!) 
{An example of a hole let by taming occu in Morbihan, 
France. The hole is smaller, and a picce of clay is applied by the 
hand, from inside, to patch it up (See the exhibition catalogue 
Bretagne, Pais, Musée Nat. des Arts et Traditions populares, 1951) 
5 More sold fuel is used, and pots remain in the kiln overnight, at 
Pondichéry (le. cit); for permanent kilns together with our type, 
see Pandian, loc. ct 
‘Brahmagiri: Ancient India, Vol. LV, fig. 12, p. 213; Arikamedu: 
Ancient India, Vol. Il, fig. 24, 








BLOOD GROUPS IN WALES AND THE MARCHES* 


by 


I. MORGAN WATKIN, PH.D., M.SC., M.B. 
John Tones Institution and National Blood Transfusion Service, Wales 


INTRODUCTION 
Before giving an account of the blood-group 

T22 Seeibudon Sa "Wales andthe, Marchesa 
account which relates exclusively to the ABO groups—it 
is necessary co draw attention to some of che observations 
already made on the historical geography of the Princi- 
pality and on the physical anthropology of its inhabitants. 
‘As Phillimore once stated, ‘the Notion that the Welsh 
came to the Isle of Britain with the grasshopper has been 
dispelled by moder research.’ From what quarter the 
successive waves of Se which went to form what 
wwe today term ‘the Welsh People” originally set out is not 
certain, but it is generally believed that it was from some 
part of south-western Asia or Africa. Pressure by warlike 
neighbours, che spirit of adventure, climatic changes and, 
aca later date, the need for more land for husbandry and 
tillage may all have been factors influencing these people to 
An abridged version of paper read athe meeting ofthe Royal Anthropo- 
logical Institute on Blood Groups and Anthropology, 17 March, 195% 

(briefly summarized in Max, 1951, 161). 
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engage in a series of westward and north-westward drives, 
in the first instance by land, and at a later date by both 
Jand and sea. 

Tn due course many of the older human stocks movin 
overland must have come face to face with barriers su 
as the Atlantic Ocean and the Irish Sea which they were 
unable or unwilling to surmount. Their progress thus 
halted, they had no option but to consolidate as much 
territory a8 was necessary: for their survival. That such 
people did succeed in surviving is illustrated by the con- 
tinued existence of che Basques. Possessing a unique lan- 
guage, these people have been shown by Mourane and his 
collaborators to display blood-group features which have 
no counterpart elsewhere in Europe. 

“Wales, owing to its peripheral position in relation to the 
Old World—a position ie still held at the time of the 
Roman Empire, for the Romans never invaded Ireland— 
could be considered che Ultima Thule by those migrants 
who had trekked mainly overland from Asia, But itis also 
a country which promoted the survival of early human 
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stocks by offering large expanses of territory of a type 
Sued te dcr pnitive cconomy. The andere eeares of 
population, as Fleure and Whitehouse have pointed out, 
were the lightly wooded or treeless moorlands. The valle 
tides andthe valley loors, onthe other hand, wee wood- 
Jand or malaria-ridden swamps, harbouring wolves, wild 
oar and other ferocious animals against the hazards of 
‘which man, with primitive tools, was able to achieve but 
lite. Ic is, therefore, to the moors that one looks for the 
remnants of the carly immigrants into Wales and more 
especially, according to Fleure, to those small moorlands 
2 Noch Wales an of Gun aude coumets by deep, 
‘wooded ravines. With the exception of some very poverty 
Fcken hill areas inthe south, the more extensive 
sunnier moorlands of north Carmarthenshire, north 
Pembrokeshire and south Cardiganshire though harbouring 
ancient stocks were more likely to absorb successive waves 
of immigrants. 

“We may catch a glimpse of the anthropological map of 
Britain at the beginning of che Christian era from the 
accounts of the classical authors. The duality of the popula 
tion in Souther Britain at the time of the Romans is 
considered by Huxley to be ‘one of the few fixed points in 
British ethnology.’ Strabo informs us that the prisoners 
taken in the south-eastern part of Britain were six inches 
taller than the tallest men in Rome. Their colouring was 
blond, In the interior, on the other hand, there dwel, 
according to Caesar, a vastly different people who regarded 
themselves as the autochthonous children of the soil. The 
swarthy visages and twisted locks of the South Welsh tribe 
of Silures, stares Tacitus, pointed to their Iberian origin. 
The very name ‘Silures’ has defied an explaaation from 
Celtic sources. 

During the latter half of the last century Beddoe under 
took the study of the population of Britain by the methods 
of physical anthropology. He noted the preponderance of 
dark eyes and dark hair among the inhabitants of places in 
“Wales as far apart as Beddgelert, Rhayader and Carmar- 
then. Ic was Fleure and his co-workers who, 35 years ago, 
undertook the first large-scale investigation of the physical 
anthropology ofthe Welsh people. They came to he con- 
clusion that there exists in Wales ‘a remarkable persistence 
Of type, a persistence so definite that without the modern 
Mendelian hypothesis about heredity there would be 
difficulty in accepting it as a fact. The local types are very 
markedly contrasted one with another and approximate to 
‘various race types identified by anthropologists for Europe 
and traced by archaologists in ancient interments” 
fundamental type is the long-headed brunet universally 
recognized as belonging to the Mediterranean race of 
Sergi. There are, however, several variants, all of which, it 
is believed, date back to early neolithic times. 


BLOOD GROUPS 

The first extensive survey of a part of the Principality 
was made by Fraser Roberts (1042). He used what is 
termed the ‘surname technique’—a technique based on a 
separation of donors into those with Welsh and those with 
non-Welsh family names. By this method Fisher and 
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‘Vaughan (1939) had been able to demonstrate a significant 
difference in the ABO blood-group frequencies of the 
English and Welsh elements in Slough. 

‘The present analysis, which has also been carried out by 
the use of the sumame technique, covers the whole of 
‘Wales with the exception of the South Wales coalfield and 
the industrial towns of the Bristol Channel which, owing 
to their known heterogeneity, are a problem unto them= 
selves. The sample from Wales numbers nearly 15,000. A 
farther 6,000 drawn from the Marches gives a total of 
approximately 21,000. 


The O Gene Frequency 
Fraser Roberts showed that the inhabitants of Caernar- 
vonshire, Denbighshire and Flintshire have very high O 
frequencies. The percentage gene frequencies are O=76; 
A=19; B=s. Since this work was published, additional 
information has become available which shows that 
Anglesey, the Conway valley around Llanrwst and Treftiw 
and the region around the mouth of the river Clwyd are 
significantly lower in O and higher in A (see O, A and B 
ene-frequency maps in A. E. Mourant and I. M. Watkin, 
‘Blood Groups, Anthropology and Language in Wales and 
the Western Countries of Europe,’ Heredity, 1952). 

In Merionethshire, along the coastal plain of Ardudwy 
from Barmouth to Harlech and in the peninsula around 
Penthyndeudracth, the same very high O frequency is 
observed. In the Rhinog and Arennig ranges, on the 
Denbighshire moors, in the Rift valley termed ‘che Bala 
Cleft,"in the Berwyn mountains and in almost the whole of 
Montgomeryshire and North Cardiganshire the percentage 
O gene Bequency, though dishrly lower, is oui semaskably 
constant at 72-73. 

South of Aberystwyth and north of Aberayron the very 
high O area comes to an abrupt end. The line of demarca- 
tion further eastward follows, in the main, the southern 
slopes of the Severn valley as far as the Shropshire plain, 
The tnuedany poseect leant of iacores ber souk of 
Aberystwyth, on each side of the Wyre valley, the remains 
of ancient earthworks have come to light. According to 
HLM. Willams, hey point toa one when diferent thes 
acted on the defensive one against the other. In the light of 
Darlington’s work on the genetic component of language, 
i is noteworthy that this valley also forms a linguistic 
divide beeween two Welsh dialects. 

In only one area in South Wales, namely on the Black 
Mountains of Brecknock and in the adjacent Wye valley 
upstream as far as Builth, do we find a population of very 
high O frequency. The absence of very high O from the 
Herefordshire plain, coupled with the knowledge that the 
‘Wye valley was impassable in ancient times, strengthens 
the belief thar this portion of the Wye valley was colonized 
by a valleyward movement of population from the Black 
‘Mountains. 

‘The fact that only one region in South Wales, whereas 
most of North Wales displays very high O frequencies, 
suggests that North Wales has not been subjected co the 
Jnuman migrations which have affected the southern half of 
the country. 
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‘The European and Mediterranean Picture 

Very high O gene frequencies together with A and B 
frequencies almost identical with those of North Wales and 
the Black Mountains of Brecknock are rarely observed in 
the Old World. They appear to be confined to islands or to 
areas in fairly close proximity to the sea; for example 
Ireland, northern Scotland and Iecland, They also exist 
among many of the Berber tribes of North Africa from 
‘Morocco to Libya and among the inhabitants of Sardinia, 
(No figures are, at present, available for the Balearic Islands 
or for Corsica.) Similar frequencies are found in Crete, in 
many of the Greck islands, in parts of Asia Minor and alon; 
the whole of the western Caucasus, Judging by ABO bloo. 
groups, it would seem as though the ancestors of the North 
‘Welsh originally hailed from North Africa or from as far 
cast as the Caucasus. 

Such a view, though at first sight rather strange, finds 
support in other fields. Cultural connexions becween the 
Mediterranean and Wales have been demonstrated by 
archeologists. Ic is also known that many of the Berber 
tribes are remarkably European in appearance. According 
to Randall-Maciver and Wilkin many might pass for 
Irishmen or Scotchmen. The syntactical peculiarities of che 
‘Welsh and Irish languages also provide a link. Rhys and 
Zimmer showed that the syntax could only have arisen by 
the superimposition of Celtic speech upon communities 
which previously spoke a non-Indo-European tongue, and 
by the persistence of the syntax and idiom of the older 
language in the new. Morris Jones showed that the language 
upon which Celtic became imposed belonged to the Flami~ 
tic family—a group which includes the Berber tongues. 
Thirty years later this work was confirmed by Pokorny, 
who made a special study of Irish. His conclusions were 
summarized in the words ‘the Celts show in the whole 
structure of their language a close affinity to the language 
of the White Mediterranean peoples of North Africa.” 





The A Gene Frequency 


The highest A gene frequency in Wales, 33 per cent, is 
found in Denbeokctive stound Nabecthy Betbrok tnd 
Tenby. In Western Europe frequencies of this order are 
confined to southern Scandinavia. The Royal Commission 
con the Ancient and Historical Monuments in Wales postu- 
lated the existence of a Viking Settlement in this parc of 
Pembrokeshire, but its conclusion has often been called in 
question on the ground that it was reached upon too slender 
data. Blood-group anthropology can assume the role of 
shictaroe ia his diane and pronomnce ia feyenr Of the 
‘Commissioners. 

‘The Wirral peninsula, the city of Chester and a portion 
of southern Cheshire are depicted as Viking sectlements in 
Fox's Personality of Britain. The percentage A gene fre~ 
quency of the city of Chester (based. on English surnames) 
is 29. A similar figure holds good as far south as Malpas. 
These values contrast markedly with the frequency of 19 
per cet. found inthe neighbouring Fine ills and of 
20°5 per cent. observed in the city of Liverpool. The genetic 
evidence, therefore, seems to support the claim already 
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made, that there was a Scandinavian settlement in and 
around Chester. 

The inhabitants of Rhyl and Prestatyn (Welsh Sumames) 
have an A gene frequency of 27 per cent.—a figure sub 
stantially higher than thac found in their fellow countrymen 
in Llandudno and Colwyn Bay ot farther inland. As both 
these cowns lie near the edge of an estuary on whose 
opposite shore Viking colonies existed, it seems reasonable 
t0 suppose that the increased contribution of A genes was 
received from the same common source. 

In the Conway valley, around Llanrwst and Treftiw, 
there is an A gene frequency of the same order as that 
found in Rhyl and Prestatyn. There are some Scandinavian 
place names near the mouth of the Conway. The river is 
navigable for small craft as far as Treftiw and a settlement 
in this area by sea-borne invaders is, therefore, not an 
impossibility. 


The B Gene Frequency 

(0) High B areas, Fleure believes that the population of 
the Black Mountain of Carmarthenshire, dhe Plynlymon 
range and, co a lesser extent, Mynydd Hiraethog contains 
a palzolithic foundation. The B gene frequency of the 
Black Mountain is 16-9 per cent. The existence of such-a 
high B frequency in the far west is surprising, for B 
frequencies of this order have not been recorded in Europe 
to the west of a line running from central Poland through 
the Ukraine to the Crimea. 

On the moorlands around Tregaron, which are con 
sidered an extension of those of Plynlymon, the B gene 
frequency is still very high at 13°8 per cent, On Mynydd 
Hirsediog, where the peleoliduc cement i stated co be 
less evident, the B gene frequency falls co 10-3 per cent. On 
the moorlnds of north ‘Carmartheashirs a those of 
neighbouring Brecknock and north-western Radnorshire, 
where the early neolithic element in the population is 
described as rong, a B gine Goquency exceeding 10 pet 
cent. is constantly observed. 

Correlating the findings of physical and blood-group 
anthropology, it would seem as though a high B wave 
cutered Wale betver thie moceunly lagh d caren ud 
probably even before the very high O stream. Formerly, it 
had been supposed thar populations with high B frequencies, 
were among the latest to enter Europe and were confined 
to the east. ‘ 

(b) Low B areas. A community whose B gene juenc 
is Gly a pot cones dhe Cun Fors he Key hl 
and the township of Newtown, Montgomeryshire, which 
lies atthe foot of these hilt. A riailar B Bequency is found 
in 9 couple of thousand persons with English surnames in 
the neighbouring district of Ludlow, in che Clee hills and 
thence northwestward to Shrewsbury. That one of ancient 
‘man’s trunk roads into Wales passed from the Severn at 
Bewdley to the Clee, Clun and Kerry hills and across to 
the Dovey estuary is well known. Whether a particular 
tribe seed slong this route, however, hard oo tate 

‘A Newtown blood-donor informed’ me that on first 
moving there the thing that greatly amused his brother and 
Hime boch small boye-—vvas the stare of the men 2 
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compared with that of the inhabitants of their native heath. 
‘The people of Newtown seemed dwarfs in comparison with 
the farmers living on the hills farther south-west. 

The fact tha these people were small of stature and that 
their B frequency was low, coupled with the knowledge 
thatthe Basgues werea people of only moderate height and 
thac their B frequencies had been shown by Mourant and 
others to be exceptionally low, made one wonder whether 
the Rh genotypes of the two sets of people were similar. 
Further tests, however, showed that the Ri genotypes 
‘were no different from those observed elsewhere in Britain. 


coNcLUSION 


The blood-group survey in Wales appears to confirm 
one of the salient ficts of Welsh history—the inability to 
present a united front over a long period of time. For the 
Welsh, though united by a common language, never 
forgot their inherent make-up and continued to think and 
act not with a national bue with largely a tribal perspective. 
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PART if: KOITA* 
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xoma 
123. Ths group bas received much more intensive 

contact with European culture than have the 
‘Mailu. The Koita still remain linguistically and to some 
extent culturally distinct from the Motu, to whom 
they live in close proximity. In 1910, Seligman, who 
devoted a large section of his book to’ the Koita, made 
reference to the village of Kilakila, near Port Moresby.£ 
This sectlement then stood on the ridge of a hill im- 
mediately behind the Motu settlement of Vabukori. Ie 
vwas stated by Seligman to be occupied by a ‘section’ 
of the Koita tribe known as Badili, In its curn, this ‘section’ 
“With atest figure, Prt 1 appeared in the May issue (1952, 9), f0 
which reference should be made for Plate E, referred to herein. The 

‘ots, and fig. 3, are umbered in continuation of Part T. 


was constituted by a number of patrilineal descent groups, 
known by the Mota term of iu. This Kingzoup term 
Seligman refused to translate specifically by ‘clan’—though 
hhe was content to use the term ‘clansman’ or * 

‘woman’ to avoid more cumbrous expressions in denoting 
‘duu membership. In Badili ‘section, i.e. Kilakila village, 
there were in 1910 five iduhu, viz. A, Badili vamaga, B, 
Badili vaga, C, Badu, D, Koge, E, Dubara. But according 
to Scligman's information fom Captain Barton, the 
Koge iduhu had lately fused with Dubara. In general, 
the Kilakila community appears to have conformed to 
the Koita culcural pascer, with iduhu badges, iduhu rights 
to garden land, hereditary chiefiainship, reputation for 
developed sorcery, elaborate feast-giving and carved 
wooden rectangular platforms (duu) serving 2s ceremonial 
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focus for much village life. But even in Scligman’s time 
some of the elements had begun to fall into disuse. The 
power of the chiefs had changed through government 
nomination of village constables with considerable 
authority,” the iduku badges seemed to be ‘far advanced in 
decay’ and but few of the dubs platforms were then in 
existence. 

Tt was interesting to pick up some of the threads of the 
organization of this village 40 years later. I visited the 
settlement three times, introduced initially by Mr. M. J. 
Healey, District Commissioner of the Central District of 
the Territory of New Guinea, to whom I am indebted 
for much help. ‘The main features of the material culture 
of the people of Kilakila and their formal religious struc- 
ture have fadialy altered. Their houses are all of ember 
and corrugated iron, though all are buile on posts and have 

a front verandah in traditional style (Plate Ed). Mose are 
unpainted, but the workmanship is of good qualicy, wich 
solid stairs. Some have sections of metal airstrip as flooring. 
‘he owes ace plesany set among croton and hibieus 
bushes and are clean and tidy. A co-operative store is at the 
entrance to the village, and four motor trucks are owned 
by men of the community, which furnishes labour co 
Port Moreiby sad neighbouring ares. Mas f indigenous 
make cover the floors, but there are chairs, tables, beds and 
mosquito nets of European type. There is no dubw in the 
village, and the qnly remnant in the vicinity is a post 
rescued by Mr. Healey and set up, newly re-painted, 
before the Council Room in Hanuabada (Plate Ee). 
‘They are all Christians. Bue they appear still to retain a 
reputation for sorcery or command of spirit powers. 

‘Geographically, there has been a major change. The 
village on the site mentioned by Seligman was bombed by 
the Japanese, in almost the first air raid on Papua, and che 
people were hurriedly evacuated to a camp a good number 
of miles away. When they retumed after the war they 
decided not to rebuild on the old site. But there was 
dissension. Some were for moving to a position on a saddle 
half-a-mile or so across the valley. Others, the majority, 
objected on the grounds that it was too far to carry up 
firewood and water. They were in favour of the present 
main location, grouped around a section of tarred macadam 
road which formed part of a wartime aerodrome on a level 
area a few hundred yards below the saddle. The move was 
made accordingly. 

‘My inquiry revealed almost at once that the new village 
has preserved an iy alignment, Fis the men Iwas 
talking with insisted that the proper Koita name of the 
community was Badili (heard by me as Badiri), and that 
‘Kilakila” was the Motu name. Secondly, they said that 
they used the same term idulu as the Motu people do. 
Thirdly, they gave the names of the iduhu of the as 
follows, in the order of precedence indicated: A, Badila 
vamaga, B, Badila vaga, C, Badu, D, Koge. I had not 
remembered the details of Scligman’s account, nor had 
notes of ie or access to his book in New Guinea. As an in- 
dependent record, then, itis an interesting check. I did not 

however, about Dubara iduhu, and no mention was 
made of it. It would seem that this bears out Barton's 
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suggestion that it has been absorbed by Koge. Moreover, 
Aluia Ova, stated by Seligman to have been acting chief 
of Dubers, and who laredy Hved in Kilsile village, was 
cited to me as a man of Koge® 

The terms vamaga and vaga are equated to the Motu 
idebana and fourina—'righe’ ‘and ‘left’ respectively—and 
indicate the labelling by directional segmentation common 
to tribes in that region of south-castern New Guinea. But 
further inguiry showed that the structure was more 
complex. The iduhu of Badili vamaga was itself split 
again, into sections spoken of by the people as ‘Badili 
vamaga number one’ and ‘Badili vamaga number two.” 
The bifurcation of the village in its re-establishment after 
the war was associated with this kinship segmentation. 
The lower (main) village has representatives of all four 
iduhu, though Badili vaga has the greatest number of 
houses. The upper (minor) village, ordinarily spoken of 
a5 ‘Badili number two,’ is composed of representatives 
of Badili vamaga only. The junior segment, “Badili vama 
number cwo’ is dominant, with about six houses, while 
“Badili vamaga number onc’ has three houses. It was 
explained that in old Kilakila, “behind war,’ there were 
only the four main iduhu. Bue the leader of Badili vamaga 
quarrelled wich men of his idulu, who then separated off, 
structurally and spatially. In the graphic English of my 
main informant "Number one is crook, make rows; 
break up into number one and number two.’ The process 
of segmentation appears to have followed juniority— 
senioaty lines, "nmpber one? being the branch of senior 
descent. 

In residential cerms there is some nucleation of kin 
units. This does not follow a disposition of Right (vamaga) 
and Left (vaga) on corresponding sides of the village street, 
as I chought at first. 
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Fic, 3. SKETCH PLAN OF KILARILA VILLAGE 
Not drawn to scale 


There is, however, a rough cross-cutting of the village 
into kin sections as shown in the accompanying village 
an, which I sketched on the spot (fig. 3). Members of 
Pork ‘Right’ and ‘Left Badili re to be found on both 
sides of the road. But with one exception the disposition 
of houses from the entrance to the village follows the 
iduhu grouping in order of precedence. 
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JACK-GAUDIL MARIA-GAUDI GOROA-cAUDI 
(Badili vamaga x) (Badil vamaga x) (Bali vamaga 1) 


Leadership in an iduhu normally goes to the male who is 
senior in descent in it, But in special circumstances the 
leader may be a man of junior descent. Thus in the genea~ 
logy above, Geta-Kohu, father of Ruba-Geta, took charge 
of Bada iduhu while Hoge, father of Vani-Hoge, was away 
fora number of yearsasa Mission teacher. Anda the present 
time the person who is entitled to lead ‘Badili vamaga 
aumber one’ is a young man atthe Sogei taining in- 
stitution. His claim comes from his grandfather, who like 
his grandfather before him in cum, was an important man 
in the community. But the young man is still unmarried 
Sal wes ouly 4 U4. en heyipesien of tac hieeeion 
came up, so the leadership was entrusted to another man. 
“If he had married we could hold a meeting and give the 
idubu to him . . . we got mark on a gitl, of Vabukori, 
maybe this Christmas.” 

This use of the concept of seniority of descent raises the 
question of what the principles of iduhw membership are. 
The basic criteria are as follows: 


() The structural principle is that of patrilin 
@ The primary principle P 


(i) Segmentation it « common pectic to seome gree. 
stonomy, andthe els tht te ac soil nits of 
smal ele Where mi a hee anal 
segmentation may be svoided though potentially present. 

(iy “The caltoral patie for intel segmentation sweat may 
be termed “orientation moiety withthe "Right hand 
"eft hand’ nomenclaure, Subsidiary segmentation of 
these in tun rarely occurs ecaue ofthe comparntively 
fall sale ofthe iuha, But doubles i has ocurred 
intotially and in the coure of time new names forthe 
‘ions sepments may well have come into ws, do not 
Enow wheter the“ Numbee one" Number two" for the 
subvegments of Baal vamaga have any tational 
wali) 

(0 Betrtsfomalnamed mbes icone woman 
cn mariage appears to leave her own fu and join that 
of her husband, (Mariage is normally vigpatilocl) 
Burin lind right she wil has datas om the Ind of her 
father's dh, She can garden on the land, and fed hewolE 
fom the produc, (She not supposed to fed he famaly 
fom, bt some mothers do give ter fies food fom 
thei cet fans) Whea and sol, the woman 
‘musts and get shave inthe division of toe procvds 
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(@) Aman may gain membership of an idubu by marrying 2 
‘woman member, o by settlement under the protection of 
a male member. In such ease, the man's position is of 
junior status to those of dizect patrilineal descent. When 
Segmentation occurs in which he or his immediate 
descendants are pivotal, chey are ofthe ‘Left hand” relative 
to those inthe direct male line 

Certain of these principles are illustrated by the genealogy 
above, given to me by Vani-Hoge, of Badu iduhu. 

‘The main patrilineal transmission of iduhw membership 
is clear. Again, the entry of a foreigner, a Motu from 
Vabukori village, into the iduhu by marriage is seen, 
the assumption of iduhu membership smatrineally by his 
children. ‘Kohu-Geta came from Vabukori. My grand- 
father gave him a girl. He joined Badu,’ Seniority in such 
case rests with the direct male line. ‘Badu vamaga is me, 
because number one,” said Vani-Hoge. ‘Badu vaga is 
Ruba-Gera. Badu is lasi, Badu is one iduhu; that one he 
comes from vamaga, proper Badu, is me, because my 

randfather many, many, many, is me.’ By this he meant 
that Badu was as yet unsegmented, but should it divide, the 
Right lay with him because of his long male ancestry in 
the iduhw. So also with land. In a land case, his word would 
prevail ‘because my grandfather number one first still 
here.” 

Kin solidarity seems to be faitly strong among the Koita. 
‘Thus Vani-Hoge, pointing to 2 house said, “That is my 
house—and that is my house too.’ The first was that of his 
deceased brother. And in speaking of the name of his son, 
he said: ‘My brother is dead; this boy is born and I say 
this my brother's name.’ Yet, as noted, the iduhu is a 
relatively absorptive group. In Badu, for instance, apart 
from the case of Kohui-Geta two generations ago, there is 
that of a Kikori man, Kaivira, who has come to live in the 
village, married a Badu woman, and settled side-by-side 
with the four major males of the group. 

I did not get information as to whether the iduhw is 
always exogamous. But it appears to be commonly so. 
There is also a certain amount of exchange of women in. 
marriage. If 2 man marries, he was said by Vani-Hoge to 
be bound to give a sister. in exchange to the man whose 
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sister he marries. But the obligation may be postponed 
for a generation. It may be noted that both Vani-Hoge’s 
mother and his wife are from Badili vamaga, and that he 
has given his daughter toa man ofthat ih, “IFT have a 
girl, I muse take from my children and give to them. Ifno 
girl, no marriage.” 


CONCLUSION 
This brief account shows that even in a village close to 
the capital of the Territory, and subjected to long European 
influence, some major principles of social alignment arc 
still provided by traditional forms. 
he old thesis put forward by Rivers, that in a situation 
af ciltare change tho materal cals’ and tcimclogieal 
system is first affected, chen the social structure and finally 
sligiow system, doesnot hod in modem conditions. 
The religious system in its gross structural forms may be 
radically altered, and basic aspects of the social structure 
such as the kinship system remain. Ie may be put forward 
as.a hypothesis indeed that as culeure change in the techno 
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logical, economic and religious system becomes intensified, 
there is a strong tendency to adhere more consciously to 
Bic spuitiy of Boshlo, esoupion oct x a-qruielle 
representation of cultural individuation. 


Notes 

6 Seligman, op its PP. 444 486, 62. 

1 See the interesting account of Abuia Ova by C. S. Belshaw, 
Max, 1951, 230. 

* But Dubara figures in the list of major fduhu of Hohodae, the 
Koita section of Hanuabads. It has a ‘right’ and a ‘lef segment, 
the Motu names of idebana and laurina being used, since Mota is the 
lingua franca in Hohodae and only a few of the elderly people there 
still speak Koita. The other Hohodaeiduhu are: Geakone, Taurama, 
and Tupa—each with idebena and laurna segments. 

Seligman on the Mekeo practice, op. cit 

Seligman points out that whenever an individual or group of 
individuals have settled in a village in which his or thie fda is not 
represented, they will after a time assume the iduhw of their im- 
mediate neighbours, with whom they have probably been on 
fiicndly terms for a long time. Ie is ne for newcomers to 3 
village thus to identify themselves with an established iduhu, since 

mnt they do 20 they will not asa rule be allowed to take up land 
and make gardens (op. cit, P. $0). 





ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
PROCEEDINGS 


Ancient Mining and Metallurgy Committee 
‘The Ancient Mining and Metallurgy Committee of 
[QA the Royal Anthropological Insricuce has authorized 
research on selected artifacts of the British Iles with 
the aims set forth below by Professor Childe. With our limited 
resources we can only hope to examine a limited number each 
yar, selected from museums. 

‘Besides che periodical publication of our results we propose to 
record chem on the cards of the Bronze Age Catalogue now at 
the British Museum. We have prepared cards of similar format 
which we shall be glad co send to those interested in order that 
they may send us analyses of British copper or bronze material. 

‘We shall endeavour to deal with applications for analysis sent 
us by archzologists, provided chat they do not interfere with our 
own programme, and that the cost be passed on to the archro- 
logists concerned. SYLVIA BENTON 

‘Hon, Secretary 





AIMS OF RESEARCHE 
Ic has often been claimed that during the Bronze Age the 
British Isles had attained the same sort of relative importance as a 
‘metal-producing and exporting centre that they enjoyed in the 
nineteenth century. Bue these claims rest almost entirely upon the 
relatively large numbers of copper and bronze implements col~ 
lected in Great Britain and Ireland and on the formal similarity 
of a few exceptional axes, halberds or spearheads from the Con- 
tinent co types common in these islands. Cogent though both 
arguments undoubtedly are, they are far from constitutin 
rigorous proof. The ‘impurities’ found in small quantities in 
smeleed—as clectrolytic—copper offer a hope of reaching 
2 fa higher degree of scientific provsbiliry. On the Continent 2 
relatively large number of local “bronzes,” particularly from 
‘Austria, Germany, Sweden and the U.S.S.R., have been sub- 
‘mitted co exact analysis and the chemical composition of the 
metal used has thus been accurately determined. In the case of 
‘Austria and Germany comparison of these analyses with those of 
known ore bodies has led to more or less plausible identifications 
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of the source of the copper. Oldeberg has recently published the 
figures for many objects from the Swedish Bronze Age, Pitioni 
those for 90 Hallsate bronzes from Austria and Witter even 
Targer numbers from Central Germany. 

‘No comparable body of data is available from Britain. In par~ 
ticular hardly any of the copper axes or halberds of early type 
have been examined with a view of determining in detail minor 
impurities in che metal. We do not therefore know even whether 
such British or Irish arrfaces differ in composition from equally 
tarly-looking Continental types nor yet whether the alleged 
Britsh imports on the Continent agree chemically wich the 
similar objects found so abundancly in these Islands, Apart from 
the case ofthe late bronzes ffom Heathery Bum we know no 
attempt to determine chemically the precise sources of the metal 
used in this country. 

‘With view to remedying this defect the Ancient Mining and 
Merallurgy Committee of the Royal Anthropological Institute 
has decided to concentrate on the examination of Britannico— 
Hibernian specimens, Attention will be devoted frst to axes and 
halbeeds of early’ types both because these comprise some of the 
most generally accepted British exports on che Continent and 
because, hese being largely of alloyed copes the compice 
tions due to possible double sources of impurities will be avoided. 
‘When enough analyses have been tabulated to provide a signifi- 
cant sample, itis planned to collect similar analyses of ores in the 
hope that the impurities detected in the frst set of analyses ma 
lead to the discovery of some at leat ofthe sources of che metal. 
The Commie: is of course conscious that prehistoric mecallur- 
gists probably exploited many small lodes some of which may 
have been worked out altogether, and few of which would be 
considered commercially exploitable today or even worthy of 
‘mention by the Geological Survey. V. G. CHILDE . 








SUMMARY OF THIE COMMITTER'S WORK TO DATE 

Max, 1948, 3 and 17. These reports point out the lack of 
knowledge concerning native copper. Alo, very few analyses are 
available and there is considerable difficulty (in certain eases) in 
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deciding if an object has been made from native ot from very 
pure smelted copper. New analyses of native coppers were made, 
and implements from Ireland, Cyprus, Hungary and Egypt exam= 
ined. Photographs of the objects have been published in H. H. 
Cogilan, Notes on the Prehisoric Metallurgy of Copper and Brenze 
Gr951). 

Mavs, 1949, 178; 1950, 4 and 49. Dr, Voce did much carefil 
work on rather ordinary material found by Mr. T. Burton Brown 
at Geoy Tepe in Azerbaijan Ifthe lattr had consuited the standard 
textbook on Greek ores (©. Davies, Roman Mines in Europe) we 
should at least have been spared a prophecy already discredited. 
Arsenic has been found in Greek copper. The Hon. Secretary 
‘believes that metal for Early Cycldic weapons was mined in the 
Cyclades, not in Azerbaijan, arsenic or no arsenic (both are re- 
ported). Nevertheless, the first analysis of metals from north-east 
Persia is valuable. 

‘Max, 1950, 199. A report was made on pattern welding detected 
on a spearhead of the Viking period submitted by the Reading 
Moscum. 

‘Maw, 1950, 236. This is an interesting report upon copper wire 
and bands fom ft-dynaty tombs at Abydos (lene bythe Keeper, 
Ashmolean Museum); e shows the methods and mater wed in 
‘aking extremely thin copper bands at an early period in Egypt. 
Although the copper was of high purity, it was apparently not 
native copper. 

MaN, 195, 6. Examination of a broken fat axe from Rhynie, 
Aberdeenshire, now in the National Muscum, Edinburgh. I is 
interesting to find that this axe is bronze like one fYom Morayshire 
analysed long ago. It would be usefil to know whether axes of this 
type from south ‘and west Scotland were of 2 more primitive 
composition, Flat axes were no doubt tough, but surely the metal 
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sould weary and break or why wee ltr anes elewhere fanged? 
‘These axes were actually found in a quarry; were they used there? 
Another axe is said to have been fouid beside or in a quarry i 

Glen Rothes, Morayshire. A mould for axes was found recently in 
Quarrie Wood, Elgin. Repairs could be done on the spot. Perhaps 
the axes depicted on the Crinan slabs helped to trim them. Mr, 
Stevenson suggested that the axes were broken to make magic. 
Miss W. Yagoda tells the Hon. Secretary that broken stone axes 
‘were a powerfll magic in the Vilna district before the last war; the 
Besanty beloved them tobe thnderbls and a remedy against 

seas. 

‘MaN, 1951, 65. This examination of a fagment of the Welwyn 
Bowl was an important piece of research, for it lends weight to 
the theory that metalspinning was known in this country during 
Belg nes. Farther work on this subject would be valuable and 

‘MaX, 1981, 234. The most important object examined in this 
batch was a Hungarian battle axe lent by Profesor Childe. Two 
facts emerge: (a) the metal was almost certainly Hungarian native 
copper, and (b) two-piece-mould casting had been employed and 
the seam removed by hammering or grinding. Such a process had 
always been postulated to explain the presence of the seam: on 
alleged. stone imitations of these metal originals, but proof is 
gratifying; it is another nail in the coffin of the Great Nordic 
Heresy. ‘The Hon. Secretary is particularly interested, because it 
‘was her hand that extricated what is probably the most southerly 
stone battle axe, well stratified in an Early Bronze Age pottery 
Kiln, at Hagias ‘Mamas in Macedonia, where, apparently, it was 
acting as a wedge (B.S.A,, Vol. XXIX, pp.137, 147). Was this a 
magical object? HH. COGHLAN, Chairman 

SYLVIA BENTON, Hon, Secretary 





SHORTER NOTES 


U.NES.C.O.’s New Statement on Race: The Provisional 
Text. Cf. Maw, 1956, 2203 198%, 28-32, 93-6, 101, 
TQS. 225 152, 1, 300,20, 205, a5; 19823, 7,96, 108 
‘The Hon. Editor has now received permission from 
Dr, Alfred Métraux, of the Department of Social Sciences at 
UN.ES.CO,, to proceed with publication of the latest draft of 
the new Statement on Race, to which reference has previously 
been made in these coliumns. The text is made available to Man 
at this stage in order chat anthropologists everywhere may have 
the opportunity of considering and commenting upon it. If those 
who wish to contribute to discussion of che subject in the corre 
spondence columns will kindly send their contributions (which 
id be as bref as posible) in duplicate, the Hon. Editor will 
be glad to forward one copy of each forthwith to Dr. Métraux. 
for his information. Dr. Métraux concurs in the Hon. Editor's 
hope thac the new Statement may be the subject of discusion at 
the IV Intemational Congress of Anthropological and Echno- 
Jogical Sciences at Vienna in September of this year. 

‘The names of those principally concemed in drafting che new 
Statement are appended atthe conclusion of the text as handed to 
the Hon. Editor, but are not here repeated, having been published 
in Man, 1951, 255. 





INTRODUCTORY NOTE BY DR. METRAUX 

1 ‘will be recollected that UNES.C.O. issued in 1950 2 
Statement on Race by 2 group representing mainly the social 
Sciences, As the result of criticisms which were made in profes- 
Sonal ces of cern aertions in it, 2 second conference of 
physical anthropologists and geneticists was held in Paris in June, 
19st. The following text represents the opinions of this body. A 
draft version of it has been subjected to revision by its members 
and others in order to ensure as wide a measure of agreement 25 


possible before its release to the past ‘The comments elicited by 
the Statemene will be published by U.N-ES.C.O. in che form of 
2 pamphlee, ‘A. METRAUX, 


STATEMENT ON RACE, 1951 


Provisional Draft as at 21 May, 1952 

1. Scientists are generilly agreed that all men living today belong 
toa single species, Homo sapiens, and are derived from a common 
stock, even though there is some dispute as to when and how 
diferent human groups diverged from this comthon stock. 

‘The concept of race is unansmouuy regarded by anthropologists 
asa dassficatory device providing a zoological frame within which 
the various groups of mankind may be arranged and by means of 
which studies of evolutionary processes can be facilitated. In its 
anthropological sense, the word ‘race’ should be reserved. for 
‘groups of mankind possessing well developed and primarily herit- 
able physical differences from other groups. Many populations can 
be so classified but, because of the complexity of human history, 
there are also many populations which cannot easily be fitted into 
5 Some ofthe physica deen between 

2. Some of the physical differences between human groups are 
due to differences in hereditary constitution and some to differences 
in the environments in which they have been brought up. In most 
cases, both influences have been at work. The science of genetics 
suggests that the hereditary differences among populations of a 
single species are the results ofthe action of two sets of processes. 
On the one hand, the composition of isolated populations 
Hemet uty bing aed ata sen sab 
‘occasional changes (mutations) in the material particles (genes) 
‘which control heredity. Populations are also affected by fortuitous 
changes in gene frequency and by marriage customs. On the other 
hand, crossing is constantly breaking down the differentiations 50 
set up. The new mixed populations, in so far as they, in turn, 
become isolated, are subject to the same processes, and these may 
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lead to further changes, Existing races are merely the result, con- 
sidered at a patticular moment in time, of the total effect of such 
processes on the human species. The hereditary characters to be used 
in the classification of human groups, the limits of their variation. 
‘within those groups, and thus the extent of the clasificatory sub- 
divisions adopted may legitimately differ according to the scientific 
ee National sl ical i cules 

‘ational, religious, geographical, linguistic nd culeural groups 
do not necessarily coincide with racial groups; and the cultural 
tmaits of such groups have no demonstrated connexion with racial 
traits. Americans ate not a race, nor are Frenchmen, nor Germans; 

0 fact is any other national group. Muslims and Jews are no 
‘more races than are Roman Catholics and Protestants; nor are 
people who live in Iceland or Britain oF India, or who speak English 
or any other language, or who are culturally Turkish or Chinese 
and the like, thereby describable as races, The use ofthe term ‘race’ 
in speaking’of such groups may be a serious error, but itis one 
which i habitually committed, 

4. Human races can be, and have been, classified in different ways 
by different anthropologists. Most of them agree in classifying the 
greater part of existing mankind into at least three large units, 
Which may be called major groups (in French grandee, in German 
Haupirassen), Such a classification does not depend on any single 
physical character, nor does, for example, skin colour by itt 
necessarily distinguish one major group from snother. Furthermore, 
s0 far asithas been posible to analyse them, the differences in phy 
structure which distinguish one major group from another give no 
supportto popular nodonsofany general superiority” o inferiority 
‘which are sometimes implied in referring to those groups. 

Broadly speaking, individuals belonging to diferent major 
‘groups of mankind are distinguishable by virtue of their physical 
characters, but individual members, or small groups, belonging to 
different races within the same major group are ustally not s0.dis~ 
tinguishable. Even the major groups grade into each other, and the 
physical tats by which they and the races within them are character- 
zed overlap considerably. With respect to most, if not all, measur 
able characters, the differences among individuals belonging to the 
Same race are greater than the differences that occur between the 
observed averages for two or moreraces within the samemajor group. 

's, Most anthropologists do not include mental characteristics in 
their clasification of human races. Studies within a single race have 
shown that both innate capacity and environmental opportunity 
determine the results of tests of intelligence and temperament, 
though their relative importance is disputed. 

‘When intelligence tests, even non-verbal, are made on a group 
‘of nonliterate people, thee scores are usually lower than those of 
‘more civilized people. It has been recorded that different groups of 
the same race occupying similarly high levels of civilization may 
yield considerable differences in intelligence tests, When, however, 
the two groups have been brought up from childhood in similar 
environments, the diferences are usually very slight. Moreover, 
theres good evidence that, given similar opportunites, the average 
performance (that is to say, the performance ofthe individual who 
Js representative because he is surpassed by as many as he surpasses), 
and the variation round it, do not differ appreciably from one race 
to another. 

_Even those psychologists who claim to have found the greatest 
Aiferences in intelligence between groups of different racial origin, 
Snd have contended chr they ate hereditary, always report that 
fome members ‘of the group of inferior performance surpass 
not merely the lowest ranking member of the superior group, 
but also tle average of it members. In any case it has never 
been possible to separate members of two groups on the basis of 
siental capacity, 2s hey can often be separated on a bass of religion, 
skin colour, hair form or language. Itis posible, though not proved, 
that some types of innate capacity for intellectual and emotional 
responses are commoner in one human group than in another, but 
it i certain that, within a single group, innate capacities vary as 
‘much 25, if not more than, they do between diferent groups. 

‘The study of the heredity of psychological characteristics is beset 
with difficulties. We know that certain mental diseases and defects 
sre transmitted ffom one generation to the next, but we are less 
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familiar with the part played by heredity in the mental life of normal 
Indus normal val iepecve of acs esenaly 
cducable. It follows that his intellectual and moral ie is largely con 
ditioned by his training and by his physical and social environment. 

Troften happens that a national group may appear to be character- 
ized by particular psychological attributes. ‘The superficial view 
‘would be that this is duc to race, Scientifcaliy, however, we realize 
that any common psychological attribute is more likely to be due to 
8 common historical and social background, and that such attributes 
‘ay obscure the fact that, within difcrene populations consisting of 
‘many human types, one will find approximately the same range of 
temperament and intelligence. 

6. The scientific material available to us at present does not justify 
the conclusion that inherited genetic differences are a major factor 
in. producing the differences. between the cultures and cultural 
achievements of diferent peoples or groups. It doe indicate, on the 
contrary, that a major factor in explaining such differences is the 
cultural experience wich each group has undergone. 

7, There is no evidence for the existence of so-called ‘pure’ races. 
Skeletal remains provide the basis of our limited knowledge about 
carler races In regard to race mixture, the evidence points to the 
fact that human hybridization has been going on for an indefinite 
but considerable time. Indeed, one ofthe processes of race formation 
and race extinction or absorption is by means of hybridization 
between races. As there i no reliable evidence that disedvantageous 
effects are produced thereby, no biological justification exists for 
prohibiting intermarriage between persons of different races. 

8. We now have to consider the bearing of these statements on 
the problem of human equality. We wish to emphasize that equality 
cof opportunity and equality in law in no way depend, as ethical 
principles, pon te aseton that human beings rein it equa in 
endowment. 

9. We have thoughe it worth while to set out in a formal manner 
ywintis at presen sinifcalyetalshedconceming individual and 
group difecences 

(2) In matters of race, the only characteristics which anthro- 
pologists have so far been able to use effectively as a basis fOr 
‘lassification are physical (anatomical and physiological). 

(@) Available scientific knowledge provides no basis for 
believing that the groups of mankind differ in theit innate 
‘capacity for intellectual and emotional development. 

(G) Some biological differences between human beings 
within a single race may be as great as or greater than the same 
biological differences between races. 

‘@) Vast social changes have occurred that have not been 
cofmected in. any way with changes in radal ype, Historical 
and sociological studies thus support the view that genetic 
differences are of little significance in determining, the social 
and cultural differences between different groups of men. 

(5) There is no evidence that race mixture produces dis. 
advantageous results from a biological point of view. The social 
results of race mixture, whether for good or il, can generally 
bbe traced to social factors. 


An Exhibition of Primitive Art from the Manchester 
‘Museum. A note by B. A. L. Cransone 

JQG A committee acting on belialf of the History of Are 
Department of the University of Manchester arranged, 

atthe Whieworth Are Gallery from 7 May to 2 June, an exhibition 

of primive at designed to maks i ay fo the nonspedalit 

visitor to appreciate che esthetic value ofthe exhibits, These were 

drawn from the collections of the Manchester Museum. 

The illustrated catalogue shows that many fine pieces were 
included; particular mention may be made of those from the 
Heape and Layard collections from Oceania and from Mr. Mills's 
‘Naga collection. It isa pity that a very late and degenerate Easter 
Teland carving should have been chosen for illustration, and the 
rusk, No. 28, is Ibo, not Ibibio; but such a catalogue is of value, 
and may sill be obtained (price 2.) fom the Department of the 
History of Art, The University, Manchester, 13. 
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REVIEWS 
AFRICA 


Good Company: A Study of Nyakyusa Age Villages. By 
IQ ‘Monica Wilon. O.UP. for Interat. Afr. Inst, 393%. 


Pp, xiv, 278. Price £1 8 

‘This is the most complete study yet published of the 
Nyakyusa, a Bansu-speaking people who live at the north-west 
comer of Lake Nyasa in Tanganyika Territory. The Nyakyusa 
appear fo be unigue among the peoples of Aftica in that they live 
itagevilges ad it bok cone dee ane mace he 
consequences of age-village organization. Professor Monica Wilson 
and the late Godtrey Wilson have already published a number of 
‘papers based on material collected by them between 1934 and 1938. 
Good Company therefore does not describe a society completely new 
+0 us,but itamplifies some of the material already presented and pro 
vides a mass of new data on village organization, Nyakyusa values, 
and the role of witcheraft and other mystical beliefs in maintaining 
thesystem. Itisa welcomeaddlition tothe growing number of reports 
dealing with Central African peoples, and it maintains the standards 
of description and analysis found in previous works by the Wilsons. 

‘After a preliminary chapter, which gives a general account of 
Nyakyusa life, Dr. Wilson poses the question which is the theme of 
the book: "What are the peculiarities of Nyakyusa society not found 
in neighbouring socities with kinship villages?" In answering this 
question, she describes the initiation and organization of the village 
‘composed of age mates, economic cooperation uniting members 
of the age village, the values which the Nyakyusa realize through 
living in age villages, the mystical interdependence of village mates 
and the mechanisms for maintaining order. A final chapter sums up 
the characteristics of an age-village organization and the necessary 
conditions which permit ie to exist. These last she considers to be: 
@ the existence of ample land and the small development of 
‘permanent improvements, which permitted a redistribution of land 
in each generation to allow for the teritorial segregation of fathers 
‘and sons; (ji) the fact thatthe Nyakyusa lived in a small-scale society 
in which fellow villagers were dependent upon one another, for 
protection against both material and mystical dangers and. for 
asitance in ordinary daily activities. These conditions are now 
threatened by developments common to the experience of most 
‘Affican peoples today. Throughout the book, De. Wilson is con- 
‘cemed to show the effect upon village organization of the new 
economic opportunities opened to the Nyakyusa through the sale of| 
‘rops, labour migration and trade; of the expanding knowledge of 
the customs of people outside the confines oftheir own small com 
1unities; of the presence of the missions and the introduction of 
CChristimity; of the politcal reorganization brought about by the 
administration, She concludes: ‘Nyakyusa age villages sill ourish, 
but they are hardly likely to survive many decades With increasing 
pressure on land, the planting of coffee and other long-term crops, 
the development of trade and migration, and a diminishing iso 
tion from the ideas and values of the ouside world, Age s no longer 
the sole basis for village groupings in Rungwe district—common, 
belief and common occupation now provide other grounds for 
building together. . . . This account of age villages may therefore 
have some significance asa document illustrating one ofthe infinite 
variations of social form which will not long be available for study" 
(ep. 1768), i 

“Although Good Company is short, with only 177 pages of text, it 
is dos packed with information nd with a thought analysis of 
the implications ofthe material both for an understanding of Nyak- 
yyusa society and for a comparative study of social systems, Dr, 
‘Wilson draws on her wide knowledge of other Aftican societies to 
clucidate the fall implications of the Nyakyusa data, and in doing 
40 she poses a number of problems for future research, 

Perhaps the most important feature of the book is the analysis 
cof the way in which social structure shapes belief and values, which 
jn tum react upon the structure. Of special interest isthe discussion. 
of the connexion between the form of local organization and the 
form of witchcraft beliefs. Here, Dr. Wilson contrasts Nyakyusa 
beliefs with those found among the Pondo and other Bantu groups 








‘who hold that the drive to witchcraft is sex lust and that all witches 
Has ial with whom they ave sera elas Among the 
[Nyakyusa, where great emphasis is placed on. good company anc 
the feasting of neighbours, itis believed that the impulse to witch- 
‘caf comes from the its formule and meat. Moreover, wieherae 
is thought to operate largely within the village, against neighbours, 
and not against kinsmen who normally do not live together. Dr. 
‘Wilson suggests that the Nyakyusa emphasize lst for food because 
non-relatives live close-packed together where they can hardly fail 
to be aware of what their neighbours ae eating. Since they are not 
Kinsmen, they cannot expect to share in one another's herds, and 
the sole benefit they derive from these is in the feasts which their 
neighbours should provide. Among the Pondo where people live 
in kinship groups, misfortunes are attributed to the desire of 
ancestors for meat or beer. Among the Nyakyusa who live in 
villages of age mates who do not have common ancestors, this 
notion does not appear, but itis the lust of neighbouring witches 
which brings misfortune, 

“Equally important is the analysis of the mystical power of the 
‘Nyakyusa headman, who through a power analogous with that of 
‘witcheraft defends his villagers against the attacks of witches, and 
acts to embody the just anger of enraged neighbours in mystical 
retribution upon offenders. Dr. Wilson suggests, again on the bass 
of comparative material, that this belief in the mystical power of 
contemporaries or seniors to punish non-relatives is coincident with 
highly developed age organization. ‘Village rituals directed to the 
ancestors are conspicuously absent among the Nyzkyusa, and our 
hypothesis is that this absence, together with the belief that the 
“python power” of village headmen and others is used to punish 
vwrongdoers and defend the innocent within their village, is depen 
dent upon the age-village organization, in which neighbours are not 
Iinsmen and the postion of village headmen is not hereditary’ 
{p. 169). Here, as elsewhere, Dr. Wilson points the way to fruitful 
Hs for farther research. 

‘Good Company is the first of three books which Dr. Wilson 
plans to publish. Here she has attempted to deal with Nyakyusa 
{social organization as it appears inthe age village. Subsequent books 
‘will deal with kinship and chiefdoms. Presumably in these she will 
‘provide the material whose omission here makes ie dificult to gain 
2 clear picture ofthe working of the age village itself While she has 
published a selection of relevant field documents as an appendix to 
the book, certain essential information appears neither in the text 
nor in the appendix. Nowhere does she provide an account describ- 
ing the composition ofa village in terms of kinship afiiation and 
other relevant characteristics. It would be helpful to have some 
information on the average size of villages. The placing of villages 
§n relationship to each other on the land isnot clear, and a diagram— 
‘matic sketch map of one chiefilom would be of the greatest assist 
ance in following the few indications given inthe text. It might also 
clarify the statement that after the coming-out ceremony when 
political control is handed over to a new generation the old men 
‘ove aside to provide sufcient land for the younger men to build 
together. Moreover, to understand fully the role of the age village, 
a filler discusion of its integration into the chiefdom seems 
tssential. Though chiefdoms are small, and each has only a few 
villages, we are never told where the chief lives. We are told that his 
‘wo great wives, the mothers of the two heirs who will divide the 
chiefdom between them at the next coming-out ceremony, are 
placed in the two senior age villages of his chiefdom, and ehat the 
iene fare npn 
age villages of the next generation. But this point, which surely 
affects the organization ofat least two of the villages of the chiefdom, 
is not further elucidated, There is no information on where junior 
members of the chie!'s lineage live. Sons and grandsons of chiefs 
‘may not become headmen, but we are not told whether they live 
concentrated in a village of their own or scattered in villages under 
‘commoner headmen, In dealing with a lage state, with numerous 
villages, t might be possble to ignore these points ina discussion of 
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village internal organization, since only a few villages would be 
affected by the presence of the wives and junior relatives of the 
chief, But among the Nyakyusa, who are organized in about 100 


Jnvolves membership within a village, except fr bi reference 
to the passing of political authority into the hands of a new genera 
tion when the cut recopnizes hs two het. 

Presumably Dr. Wilson considers these relationships to be 
political matters and will deal with them in the projected book on 
Nyakyusa chiefdom. But the age village isa political institution 25 
‘well at a collection of age mates who live together, and its nature 
cannot be filly understood, divorced as it now is from the political 
framework within which it operates. Ie ‘unfortunate that 
De. Wilson could not combine her discussion of the chiefdom with 
this account of the age village. 

“The book is weakest in its analysis of social structure, but Dr. 
‘Wilson has given us stimulating and careful analysis of the inter~ 
play berweensuctre and belie She at her best when she uses 
{the comparative method to tcst hypotheses and to frame new 
postulates. 'B. COLSON 


Seven Tribes of British Central Africa. Edited by Elizabeth Colon 
‘and Max Glucoman. O.U-P. 1951. Pp. 409. Price £17.68. 
TQ “avers cfs ts snachied wit potion oc 
anthropologists, could be expected to offer either a much 
needed ethnographical account of seven Central Affican peoples ora 
Systematic comparative study of the ‘socal systems and changing 
Socal conditions of Central Africa. Tes in fet, neither. 

"The book presents seven esays, of Which five concem peoples of 
Brith Central Affica proper (Bemba, Fort Jameson Nguni, Y20, 
‘Tonga and Loci), The remaining two are devoted to the Nyakyusa 
of Tanganyika and the Shona of Southern Rhodesia. These accounts 
Bill nto ewo distint groups: those that have already been published 
and are here very usefully asembled together in more accesible 
form (Dr, Richard’s Bemba, Godfrey Wilson's Nyakyusa and 
Professor Gluckman's Lozi); and those that are to some extent pre- 
liminary reports of recent Seldwork (Ds. Colion’s Tongs, Dr. 
Barnes Nguni, Dr. Holleman’s Shona and Dr. Mitchell's Yao). 

nits present form, the book isa reminder that thoughts are not 
nccesarly more mature becuse they are Second thought. In this 
insence, the original plan aimed at the publication of a serics of 
preliminary report. Government officers and students of anthro- 
ology would have welcomed—and may continue to do so—the 
Dpportunity of obtaining individually published comprehensive 
descriptive accounts of the Tonga, the Northem Rhodesian Nguni 
Snd the Yao. A systematic delineation of the Affican communities 
of Souther Rhodes, itelf a fair expectation since the Rhode 
Livingstone Institute has chosen to extend its field of activity south 
of the Zambesi, would have met similarly along-felt want. 

Te is dificele to appreciate the considerations which overruled the 
adoption of the fire possibilicy in favour of ‘a more ambitious 
plan.’ We could have commended the change gladly had it given 
fs 25 the alternative a systematic comparative study based om the 
RhodesLivingstone Institute's research programme. But the 
dito themselves are the fit to warn ws that We can enetain 20 
such expectations. There is no comparative introduction nor is 
plan or each individalcopmbuion o formulated a 10 eacourage 
Eomparative systematic analysis. ‘ 

"Ad so i that we ae left with a rather expenivesouvene 
symposium apparently designed to matk the tenth birthday 
Rhodes Livingstone Instn. Sach geturs have their wfc, 
both directly and indirectly, and there will be few who will not be 
fratefil forthe excelent materal asembled in this book. 

V..G. J. SHEDDICK 


‘Nandi Work and Culture. By G. WB. Huntingford. Col. Res. 
‘Stud. No. 4. London (ELM. Stat. Off), 1950. Pp. 126, 


OQ sitar sap Pe 8 : 
sick asks on the eles of Ese Aca ae always 
2 welcome addition 0 Sel irate. No fil-lengee 


‘monograph on the Nandi has been published since 1909 when the 
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‘work of Hollis appeared. The author of the book under review, 
Tho bas known the Nandi for 21 year, has contributed numerous 
papers to periodicals Nandi Werk and Culture is pare of a report 
‘atten under the auspices of the Colonial Social Science Research 
Council, and compris ix chapters respectively with the 
sory of the Nand, che topography of their country, cattle, 
ceonomie activites, Nandi cultore and culture conflict, The othet 
part ofthe report, concerned withthe social and politial fe of this 
Erbe, is to be published clewhere. The contained in thi 
‘olume does not lend itself readily to detailed theoretical diseusions, 
End hence is general trend ie descriptive rather than ehcoretical, but 
to doube the second part of the work on the social and political 
Srocture’ of this tribe will contain some interesting: material 
fon modern anthropological theories and their bearing upon the 
Nandi seat 
“Two of the most interesting chapters arc those on cat 

cen eis In the ie of tt he or athe Nan 
re a people whose primary and abiding ineerest in le is cate, 
and hence itis not surprising to leat that “their whole lives are 
entred round ther cattle” Of particular interest i the descriptive 
SF ie oatng: paraton and the poder 

ing, milking, housing, pareurtion juction of 
faves and the lst of terms used to describe diffrent types of eatle 
‘based on the shape of the hors, colour and ides of form, 
‘Abo worthy of note is the account of the Kapich (4 system of 
Gividing up their stock among relatives, age matcs of fends { 








sections dealing with land rights, the agricultural cycle, the social 
spect of beerseinking, andthe squatter system, The Nandi are 
described as ‘2 pastoral-agricultural tribe, but the emphasis is on 
pesorl’and therefore tei sym of land tenure key to be 

i people, but 


tome 
So peneciig wk ppein ioe tb dat Sw roped 
‘itn serena it appees fon chat ir now "regat 

San conta fesse of tal Bie" bur ie would have been advan 
Eigen if the author bad indisted to what extent the Nandi 

Ihave become deubalzed. 

“Tne book i dlusated by 22 text figures and five oxine maps 
“Thar ae abo some satsicl tbls desing with rfl, empers 
fre ad conus igre forte ibe snd het cat herp and gout 
‘Ther good inden buts complete bibliography ofl wosks on 
dhe Nanat snight with prot have been includes.” J. M. FISHER 


“The Mende of irr Leone. By Kent Lit London Reuledge® 
Kegan Paul), 195%. Pp. 3071 Price £1 83. 
TBO “ris itiodbeon Pataoe Beek 


‘writes: “His aim, 
is to give a straightforward ethnographical account of 
Mende society in a fairly comprehensive way. .. . It is sometimes 
deplored that of recent Years the fashion in anthropology has been 
to write extensive monographs about 2 single institution or facet 
cof culture and to ignore the dims for a general ethnographic 
Sescription of all the major aspects of the society in one volume.” 
‘The range of topics considered certainly excludes the book from 
‘Murdock’s recent strictures on British anthropology, but compre 
SESE Od Riad fo cme unto ony 27 popes 
Organization and Kinship,” for example, runs to only 17 pages. 
‘Were Dr. Little dealing with a type of social structure which 
already been closely analysed, it might perhaps have been possible 
to summarize the situation ino; ‘a space. But the Mende are, 
in many respects, atypical of West Affican societies. There is no 
system of exogamous clans, marriage being permitted with close 
Cognatic kin. Although the local aggregate of households (kuwnt) 
{suid to have a ‘certain nuclear element mainly on the patrilineal 
side, who constitute a descent group for the purposts of the in- 
heritance of land and other forms of collective property, itis not 
clear if this constitutes a corporate unilineal descent group in any 
‘other context. Dr. Lite prefers the designation *kindred” rather 
than ‘lineage’ for this group. Complications arse out ofthe use of 
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this term, Fis it is employed to translate the Mende ndehun-bla 
which has a dual meaning, ‘the nuclear descent group” and an 
individual's cognatic kin extending bilaterally for two generations; 
one i not at times certain which isthe intended referent. Secondly, 
the term “kindred” requires further explanation when applied to 
local groupings; as each individual's kindred differs, it cannot form 
the bass ofa seis of excusive descent gros. From the sketchy 
‘genealogical data. provided—there is no reference to the dept 

Of the “nuclear descent group’ from the founding ancestor—one 
‘eannot filly understand the basis of the local organization and 
the principles governing the selection of bilateral tes for residential 

088, 

Pie other chapters include an interesting discusion of the role 
of secret societies; the study of the political role of the Poro, 
responsible for the ritual aspects of the secular office of chief is 
tseful contribution. Bue one is conscious throughout the book of 
the added clarity which could have becn obtained had the auth« 

‘analysed in greater detail the ‘social organization and kinshi 
Comprehensiveness has inevitable drawbacks, but even within 
limited space at his disposal, Dr. Litle has tended to concentrate on 
problems of culture contac’ On this generalized level of discussion 
Iris not easy to discover what anthropologists have succeeded in 
saying which is not already known to intelligent administrators. 
In any casei isa pity to sacrifice what has proved so rewarding of 
detailed study. JACK GOODY 






Essai sur Ja Religion Bambara. By Germaine Dicerlen, Pers 

(Gresser Universities de Fran), 1951. Pp. 3%, 240, 
[BI sists, 17 tet fir. Pre 6 rns 

‘Mme Dieecrlen’s book is a product of three recent 

expeditions of the Missions Griaule to the French Sudan, under- 
taken daring 1946-9. The author points out that research is begin- 
ning to disclose that all the national religions of the area have a 
common substratum, ‘The account of Bambara religion is surely 
fone of the most detailed and painstaking accounts of West Aftican 
religions yet produced; and it indicates a high standard of fieldwork 
Both inthe amount of esoteric detail and inthe tranton ofthe 
remarkable system of metaphysics laid open. The 22 en 
‘universe thought by the spirit 70, the seven heavens, the seven 
‘earths, the 13 Waters and the 22 characteristics of things are just a 
few of the concepts made vivid. It is clearly shown how religious 
symbolism enters even the most mundane activities. The wooden 
block for cutting household meat isa shrine; the design of a game 
represents ‘the coming of the twelve furure waters’ and participants 
‘help along the progress of the world.” The link between the 
comology and the progress of the individual lives is desribed 
most ably. 

“The book however gives little indication of the social background 
against which the system should be seen. One has no idea how the 
family or village is composed, or the degree to which chieftainship 
and priesthood, state and religion, are connected, While anthro 
ppologists require such data, students of primitive cosmology will 
‘Certainly find the book of outstanding value a it stands 

: 1 G. CUNNISON 





Ethnographic Survey of Aftica: Western Africa, Part V: 
“Tribes of the Northern Territories of the Gold 
132, Cone: By Measine Menontion. London Utena Af 
Inst), 1952. Pp. 102. Price 8s 6d 
‘The object of this ethnographic survey of Aftica, undertaken 
under the gis ofthe International Affican Institute, i to correlate 
in a concise form our present knowledge of the various tribes 
grouped in certain divisions of the Continent. The part of Aftica 
under review covers most of the peoples dwelling in the country 
Jmmediately tothe north of Ashanti Iis very thorough in so far as 
raterial a present is availabe. But complete accuracy isnot claimed 
nor doe it embrace entirely the whole ofthe country involved. 
“There is for instance no reference to several ofthe tribes on the 
‘immediate northem frontier of Ashanti, an omission which, had it 
‘een filled, might have proved an invaluable asset inthe unification 
of the newly formed Gold Coast nation. For the great similarity 
‘between the Ashanti omnkene and the northern tengdana might well 
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prove a firm connecting link socially and economically. It might 
foo have afforded a closer connecting point in the military organiza 
tions which hore are attributed to, conquest by the Ashanti but 
right well be of common origin. 

(ur knowledge ofthe history of these peoples is far from precise; 
it is indeed scanty. But the survey omits mention of the important 
defeat of the Dagomba by the Ashanti Osei Apoku in the fist half 
of the eightcenth eentury. That event and the mission to the Moshi 
sent c. 1488 by the Portuguese governor of Elmina, also overlooked, 
tend to prove the origin of the Dagomba kingdom certainly earlier 
than the fifcenth century. Pechaps some day research may find in 
the archives of Portugal a fall report. 

‘Bat there is no doubt that the author of this booklet has done her 
work well, and successfully correlated in a concise manner what 
has so far been learned of the tribes of the Northera Terttories of 
the Gold Coast. The map atthe end of the book shows the territorial 
division of those tribes, but i misleading as to their numerical 
importance. And pethaps the use of the term ‘rifleman’ in the 
Dagomba army isnot happy. ALLAN W. CARDINALL. 


Nigerian Land Law and Custom. By T. Olawale Elias. London 
B (Routledge & Kegan Paul), 1951. Pp. xxvii, 326, Pri 


Lr se 
‘In sich a vast territory as Nigeria there are of course 
varlations in the systems of land tenure, but the general principles 
are much the same throughout. All land, cultivated of not, is 
considered to belong to some village, whose inhabitants have the 
sole right to gather firewood and fruit, and graze their animals in 
the uncultivated parts. The chief may allot plots of uncultivated 
land to any villagers who need more cultivation, and in certain 
conditions to strangers who setle in the village. He is entitled to 
contributions of produce fom the cultivators, and may eject 
individuals, who do not pay them or otherwise misbehave. But he 
4s not the owner of the land, for he cannot sell it or deal with it 
‘otherwise than in accordance with custom. 

CCalivated land is, in a qualified sense, the property of a fmily 
group, and if'a man abandons or is ejected from a plot, it reverts 0 
the group. The group has fll use ofthe land, but there is no power 
to alienate it 

In 1861 King Docemo of Lagos ceded his kingdom to the British 
Crown, and the other territories were later added by conquest oF 
annexation. The conflicting claims of the Crown, the Chiefs and 
the cultivators have led to many legal complications and lawsuits, 
which the learned author reviews at length. The situation has been 
farther complicated by the growth of industry and commerce, 
and the consequent demand for individual ownership by both 
natives and non-natives. The author does fll justice to the efforts 
of the judges to produce order out of chaos, bit regards the present 
state of affairs as unsatisfactory and makes suggestions for its 
amendment. RAGLAN 


Le Fétichisme en Afrique noire. By Christine Garnier and Jean 
134 Fralon. Paris (Payot), x91. Pp. 213, illus, maps. Price 


‘o,fencs 

‘ook is addressed to administrators and mission- 
aries in the two French territories of Togo and Cameroun. It appeals 
to them not to be too hasty in ‘civiizing” the natives there. The 
Affican in his old life was the responsibility of a group, and he 
cannot be expected to take on responsibility for himself without a 
long period of transition. The argument is thin, and full of clichés 
about collective representations. This forms the last chapter. In the 
body of the book there is no argument at all. It comprises snippets of 
information on varioussorts of mystical belief fetishism’) taken from 
‘many different tribes, including pygmies, in the two territories, and 
_maost of the types of information given ae ethnographical common- 
places. The presentation is unbalanced. Six pages are devoted to 
deceptions of crumction cremonies while divin Kingship is 
‘teated ina page and a half. We learn tht the king of the Gourmas 
is buried with his favourite horse, and that at Huntittogone it is 
forbidden to work iron on Tuesdays, but these facts lose what 
force they might have when they are all we leara about the peoples 
concerned. I. G. CUNNISON 
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Lille de Paques. By Alfed Méracx. Paris (Gallimard), 19$1. respects; in others he only repeats and expands old errors. The 
Bp. 193, 26 plates x map. Price spo franc. land of oak i copiouly smnotaed bor he docs noe give Terence for 
35 Best ay Wom Wo New Yor uguats) soak 


D Bera, 3 plate 8s fee Pris 

Widely though books on Eser bland vary in qualicy and 
approach, it would be hard to find two more diferent than thse. 
Pethaps fe was a pity that Ms. Scoresby Routledge called her 
Seok ine Mp of Baty Be. Te ae ay hve hed © 
penpetiate the aura of mystery, tho id more then 
bther, unl Dr. Métraux published his Etiology of Baser Island 
{B. P. Bishop Museum Bulletin 260, 940), to depel Sle notions. 
De, Wolf, on the other hand, cepts the mysteries without question 
and offers some surprising explanations. 

"Lille de Plgcs, of which this isa revised and edition, 
‘was fire publded in to. Ie covers much ofthe sme ground a the 
ology of Eater Ison, but it is witen for the geaseal rence, 
and both the arrangement and the emphasis are rather diferent. 
‘The marca more herowghy dsaied i the Bulli, 
where it is also filly usrated. The bulletin is alo better for 
Inythologie and lependary tes I'l de Pics howeves gives s 
filler and more living picture ofthe social and daly 
life; in particular, che sub-mibes and the bre more 
_ comprehensively described. An intersting feature is the way in 
‘which Métraux reconstructs the past by analogy with the proent~ 
day inhabitants, who are usually ignored by waters om Ester 
Inland. He shows that in attiades snd belies 2 good deal of the old 
culture has survived, for instance in belies regarding spirits and in 
the attude towards chastity in women and towater theft. The 
‘women nov, at of old, ike sien who a good dancers and gay 
companions, These vilage Don Juans says Métraux, are offen 
‘Pune fi nsipperabes 

‘Métrause dispons of most of the more fanestic theories in his 
chapters dealing with the geological background and the con- 
tincotal theory, with the pliyical and cultural antecedents of the 
ane Mander, and with de tater rane of the nd, wich 
he estimates could have supported 2 population of 3,000-4,000. 
‘With regard to the ‘mystery ofthe antes he shows that none were 
roved which weigh tore chan about 3o tons, and that those which 
‘were moved farthest weigh only ve or si tons Other Polynesians 

red similar fests, notably the ‘Tongans who ereced tri 
sicciey, teak: Danog ies penis Be age sae 
F "Among other” peop aes move 
ative sols Gr mutetal ravers er shen bur fhe cee 
much more difcal chan that of Ester land. To the anders 





2g 


‘He shows once more—as fist in Ethnology of Easter Istand—that 
the ‘writing’ is in face probably not 2 script at all. The symbols 
vvary endlessly in form; they do not recur in groups 2s one would 

Ianguage; on one tablet, bird and man 


‘with him over his opinion that the British Museum tablet is recent, 
since it was acquited in 1903 from a family in whose possession it 
hhad apparently been for 30 years (Max, 1904, 1), but this is 2 minor 





repeats much of the material of the Ethnology of Easter Island, ix is 


2 aluableadtion tothe erature ofthe and’ 
x. Wolff is a psychologist and, according to the dust cover 
Island of Death, “the founder of experimental depth 
‘Hatake hope ate miguehnte anew and ab ppc 


to the study of Easter Island culture. New ic certainly is in some warned. 





9s 


some of hit mow suprising sstement, and seems not to realize 
that the views of other writers may not all be of equal value. He 
refers to Metmux's Etholey of Eater isan, but eto pasages 
‘hich confice with his ows views ite had sead Meat wth 
{are and an open mind he could not have writen the second en 
fence ofthe Cook, "The engin ofthe natives, te constuction of 
‘ei colonal sates, and the connotation of thei hieroglyphs 
Se sll the three grat msc of tip cultures Ie appears tet 
portation He fs ysboli in coerying and retons 
porstion. yobolse in everything and rlaonsp in 
Zay chance sesrmblance. Every petropiyph ofa bumen face which 
ound repress the suny ithe hat indicated by arsight lines 
they are rays (Métraux believes these to be representations of 
‘Make-Make,thloel name of Tan, snd to be conventonalizatons 
of a skull). Any circle, such as the circle in the small of the back of 
the wooden sncesral figures, smiany represents the sun; the 
vvertebre are steps for the sun to climb. He regards these figures as 
‘cvidual and “porta of aca! pesonsy though there sre few 
oeps of primitive salptre which tow las version, 
‘Wels general incctracy is wel ilvtated by hi account of 
the bird qe He says The Et finder of the epg an tothe highest 
Sovac gar bettas cr hier ood Bar Pooler 
Fou have ie ony to Méaux and Mis, Routesge, 
Toth of whom olzined er tnformation oa the land, the hope 
cr henchman who ft found an egg jumped on to 2 high port 
of the islet on which the birds nest, and cried, ‘So-anc (his 
Sas), shave your head” co announce his success The cry wat 
relayed by a watcher at the foot of the mainland diff to the 
tn the mountain above, snd the master, the bicbanan for the 
coming year, shaved his head. Wolf gives no reference to any other 
sourcet so ove proses tat he repesed this acount from memory 
‘Mécams opinion 











that the authenticity of some inscribed tablets is doubtful; bur in a 
lise of wooden objects ‘glyphs a British Museum breast 
‘ornament is marked as ablet. 


scripts, notably those of Fgypt, China and the Indus Valley. Many 
of these parallels seem in fact to bear litle resemblance to one 
another. Flowever he bases his interpretation mainly on a re-analysis 
fof Metoro’s reading” ofa tablet and Bishop Jaussen's list of glyphs 
obtained from Metoro. This is in some ways the most interesing 
part of the book, fr from convincing. 
"The tour-de-force of absurdity is reached in the theory of ‘volcanic 
on’ of the statues. Wolf suggests (p. 156) that the 
statues were flung from the quarry in the crater by an eruption, 
though all geological evidence shows that the volcano has been 
long before the arrival of man, and (p. 157) that the 





land. ‘The workmen must have thought of the contingency of 
volcanic eruption and therefore covered the faces of their images, 
for these were rarely found to be broken’—with barkcloth of 

ing, presumably. Finally, the statues were apparently ejected. 
rel hot The landers have preserved a fly large body of legend~ 
ary tales, and one would expect that so unusual an experience as 
‘bombardment by red-hot statues would also have been remembered. 


| 
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A Maori Spear. With a text fgure 

Sm,—Among the outstanding Maori objects in the Oldman 
[3G Saietion prc in Loman 948 bythe Now Zee 

land Government) in the Dominion Museum is 2 spear 
probably used to defend a fortified pa against attacking enemies 
(Gg. 3) eisremarkable forthe excellence ofits finish, for the erving 
fon is and forthe long notched shaft gradually tapering to a point. 
‘There are three groupe of two pair of these barbs or notchings and 
a group of thres above. Most of the notches are no doubt purely 
ramen, The caving remarkable in tat the upper Ip of the 
Haman head is prolonged into'a trunk, 3 form of head termed 
‘nie by some tibes, and the tongue is horizontal ina continuous 
‘band around the shaft. ‘The spear is 10 fect 4 inches long and is one 
of the best ofits kind known to us. 

Tn combat with an enemy using a sper (te) it was customary for 
the defender to holdin his left hand a pad, usually a bunched-up 
old gument, orcsive he spear trust. Thi pad wes uly ealed 
‘hakapura riga; but our spear was probably thrust through the 
palisade to repel an advancing enemy. 





Fic, 1. A MAORI SPEAR IN THE OLDMAN COLLECTION 
(6) Enlarged view ofthe carving; (9 font and side end views. 
Drawn by G. White 


Sometimes a charm termed bi tao is 
them effective. Points of spears w 
such charms were being repeated. 

Elsdon Best tells us ofa famous spear named ‘Te Rua-hoata, the 
property of Te Rangi-niho-niho of Taranaki. it possesed mane 
and over it divination ceremonies were performed in war time.’ 
Perhaps it would not be surprising if this great spear in the Oldman 
Collection were this very weapon. The carving on it might easly 
‘be from the Whanganti-Taranaki are and we do know that many 


ted over speats to render 
be placed in water while 
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‘Maori treasures of Taranaki were plundered in, warfare lat century, 
‘quite a few objects being taken back to England by officers and men, 
Dominion Muscun, Wellington, N.Z. ‘W. J. PHILLIPPS 


‘The Southern Mongoloid Migration. Gf. Max, 1952, 2, 99 

Sim —The purpose of my paper, which Professor von 
J 37 Ristainenlor: cictel yes or 20: mms 

previous reconstructions of racial history in South-East 
‘Asia, but to sketch the dynamics of population movements in a 
‘framework set by the cultural and natural areas of Eastern. Asia. For 
this purpose, minimal ffamework of archmological data was 
brought in, and only the works directly cited were listed in the 
appended bibliography—in addition to Embree’s exhaustive biblio- 
sraphy for the mainland. In the interest of brevity, no attempt was 
made to relate the variously named racial ideal types, carrying 
‘vaguely defined cultural and chronological connotations, to the 
‘much simpler picture offered by the use of the genetic concept of a 
population. Unfortunately, almost any geographical name cxcries 
connotations derived from one set of idealtype constructs or 
‘another, but if my statements are taken directly a their face value, 
do not think that there s much room for misunderstanding. 

‘The efficiency of modern slash-and-burn agricultualiss, stressed 
by Dr, von Flirer-Haimendorf, may in part depend on the various 
‘metal implements which these people at present acquite by trade 
and contact with modern society. 

‘Tam gratified to lear that Dr. von Firer-Haimendorf does not 
reject the main thesis ofthe paper, which might be summarized as 
follows. An ecological barrier between China and Further India 
prevented large-scale invasions of the southern area by Norther. 
populations, until cultural developments opened the tropical area to 
advanced agricultaralists of the Northern tradition. Only after this 
did the large-scale migrations proceed which produced the present 
situation, where the bulk of the populations of Further India and 
Indonesia show close relationship to Chinese populations, a ilu 
trated with respect to the ABO blood groups. 

London Schoel of Ezonomies FREDRIK BARTH 


‘Primitivization’: A Neologism in Question. Cf: Man, 1951, 


233 
BQ Sm —to she ace by Ds. awa Karve on "The Cleat 
Proces i India” occurs the word ‘primitivization.” Could 
you plese let me know whether this word an Engl word and 
in what English dictionary Icould find it? M. D. W. JEFFREYS 
University ofthe Witwatersrand, Johannesburg 
‘Note 

‘Anthropological terminology is certainly in need of watchdogs, 
though perhaps less so, at least in these islands, than some related 
<isciplines and iis right thatthe influence of MAN should be exerted 
towards its standardization and improveme: 

‘The Hon. Editor has not found ‘primitivization’ in the Oxford 
English Dictionary (hough he has found some other words there at 
Which any watchdog Worthy of the title should sniff. But this 
should surely beno bar to the invention and use ofa corcecty formed 
word which fils a need. Lexicographers are, afterall, only the re~ 
corders of language; its makers in the case of anthropology, are 
‘Dr. Jeffeys and the rest of us. We cannot refuse to make use of a 
‘new term until it has got its diploma from Oxford, for the diploma 
is not granted until it has had some litle experience in the world. 
‘Once the concept of ‘fatalization,’ for example, has been evolved, 
he would be a bold, and misguided, man who should try to deny 
use ofthe term to physical anthropologists in favour of some lengthy 
and lexicographically sanctioned circumlocution; but we may all 
tke with the lscogapher to exclude, if we cn, such word 
“culearogencsis 

"Primidvization’ would seem a harmless and indeed valuable 
coinage. Ie is etymologically sound, and bear its meaning patent on 
its face (for anyone who knows what he means by‘ primitive). Iris 
clearer and more specific than the wider terms “degeneration” and 
‘retrogression.’ Precision of terminology is always welcome, so long 
asi reflects precision of ideas, and of factsED. 
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(a) wavam, No. 1392-63 
Length of eli, 180 om. of erved top, 60 


(6) wor amar. No. 1447-73 
Length, 398 


(0) rartur. No. 2385-36 
ength of club, 136 am; of carved fop, 29 am. 


(4) vant. No. 1392-55 
Length of elu, 143 om. of carved top, 23 cn 
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CEREMONIAL OBJECTS OF THE MARIND ANIM 


All four pieces are in the Rijksmuseum voor Volkenkunde, Leiden; (2), (W) and (4) svere collected by W. de Jong, (e) by J. van Baal. 
Photographs by courtesy of the Director 





THE FUNCTION AND SIGNIFICANCE OF SOME 
CEREMONIAL’ CLUBS OF THE MARIND ANIM, 
DUTCH NEW GUINEA* 


by 


DR. S$. KOOIJMAN 
Rijksmuseum voor Volkenkumnde, Leiden 


[39 2 2 recent article in Man (1951, 183) V. L. 

Grottanelli discusses the large wooden clubs with 
their broadened, open-worked tops and stone discs, which 
‘were found among several tribes in the western part of the 
Territory of Papua, and among the Marind Anim in the 
southem area of the Dutch territory. He designates these 
objects as ‘baraty,’ a term used by the inhabitants of the 
middle Fly region. 

‘The data on the meaning and function of these clubs are 
vague and fragmentary. In general, we really do not know 
any more than that they were ceremonial weapons, and 
were employed in connexion with headhunting. 
author tries to answer the question of the original proven- 
fnce of these club, and quotes (in note 16) Elkins opinion 
that headhunting is ‘a comparatively recent addition to the 
cultural heritage, having spread from Dutch New Guinea.” 

erefore he considers it possible that the baratu had their 
origin among the Marind Anim tribe, but he adds that 
apart from the Leiden and the Giglioli clubs ‘which are 

only two originally labelled Tugeri,’ he knows of no 
other records of such clubs from the Marind proper. 

However the specimens mentioned by Grottaneli can 
be supplemented by beratelike clube fom the Marind 
territories in Dutch ethnographical collections. Grottanelli 
spel ofthe clab—hayam—collected atthe beginning of 
{Eis cencary by W. de Jong at Mersuke, which bears an 
imitation in wood of the stone disc under the fret-worked 
blade. This club (Plate Ga) forms part of the collection 
of the Rijksmuseum voor Volkenkunde, Leiden (No. 
1392-63). It has been described and reproduced by J. D. E. 
Schmeltz,* together with another hayam (No. 1392-62)? 
in the same collection and from the same place, which in 
shape and omamentation of the blade is entirely similar to 
the first specimen, though the imitation stone disc is 
lacking. 

"These discs, in this case actually made of stone, also 
‘occur on the clubs used by the Marind as real weapons.3 
‘The dsc can slide up and down pare of the sha fa batle 
the warrior brandishes the club over his head, making the 
stone slip backwards; when he delivers a blow, the disc 
shoots forward, greatly adding to the impact. The disc is 

revented from flying off the shaft or slipping too far back 
Ey acord of pled bre, running to the shaft, and 
fastened to it by two nooses knotted round the shaft, one 
at the front end and the other further back. The wooden 
disc of the first-mentioned. hayam proves to be an exact 
replica of the stone discs belonging to the battle clubs. 
‘This hayam is also still equipped with the cord, although 
this has quite lost its function, the wooden ring bein, 
firmly attached to the shaft by a strip of split rattan 
round the latter. 

+ With Plate G 
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In the museum of the Koninklijk Instituut voor de 
‘Tiopen at Amsterdam, there are two mote specimens.¢ 
‘Both were colleced at Merauke during the expedition to 
the south-west coast of the island, in the years 1904-100, 
on which occasion Merauke was used as a base. On these 
lobe al that remains ofa replica or imitation of the dse 
isa ring-chaped broadening of the shaft below the blade. 

‘Although several of these barafu-like objects from the 
Marind Anim aea are known, we have no direct data on 
their and function in Marind culture. 

in the following attempt to draw up a functional inter- 
pretation of these kayam I shall, for the moment, leave out 
EF consideration Grotranells conclusions on the Barat of 
the Fly ares, os well 1 his remacks, dav to information 
from Father J. H. M. C. Boclaars, M.S.C., on the cere- 
monial clubs of the Yaqsi, who inhabit the Mapi area. L 
shall try to reach a conclusion as to the meaning and use of 
these hayam within the framework of Marind culture, by 
taking into consideration other ceremonial objects of the 
Marind Anim. 

Such are the pahwi, ceremonial clubs with broadened 

shaped ether ikea hollow cylinder or like an ellipsoid, 
wich may be eter hollow of solid. Omamenation i 
2pplied by curting, awa the outer surface an 
iG clio Baitots hie fore ine and gure 
Practically without exception these objects show a ring- 
shaped thickening of te sha elow the top 
iment of what orginally was the countefeit stone dis, 

know of some seven pal! in Dutch rauseum collec- 
tions,$ one of which is illstrated in Plate Gd. Four more 
are listed in the catalogue of the ethnographical collection 
of the muscum of the “Lembaga kebudajean Indonesia’ 
(Koninklijk Bataviaas Gen p van Kunsten en 
‘Wetenschappen) at Djakarta, Indonesia.6 

‘Before dacusing the function and use of these pal, I 
smumt fst mention ancther group of objects, che bul ahet 
or headhunting poles, certain specimens of which closely 
resemble the pahui in form and ornamentation. These kui 
ahat represent the aha dema, a figure in Marind mythology, 
who tay be characterized as (God of the nether work? 
tnd oho is asvociated with death and decay. Inthe art of 
the Marind Anim the most ‘realistic’ menace of the 
chat dema—realstic in the sense of most closely correspond- 
ing to the myth is a greatly convent ‘wooden 


human figure. The body is rendered by an upright post 
of which two ‘arms’ 


, at the sic 


with a head on to ides 
branch out upwards? (Plate Gi 





casily than others—as derived from this ‘ 
sentation of the dema. 
‘There are two kui ahat which, though conventionalized, 
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‘They consist of a tree trunk 
forking into two branches, with a rough rendering of the 
“head” between these two raised ‘arms.’ One is from 
Sangasee, west of the mouth of the Bian River, where it 
n 1912 on the occasion of headhunting feast ®; 
the other is probably from Aweerima on the south coast 
near Prinses Matianne Steat.1* Even further conventional- 
ized, but still easily recognizable as derived from the plastic 
that dema, ate the kui ahat shaped like bamboo staves ter 
‘inating at one end in two parallel tapering points.1? Yet 
further Raduced to its esental feature, rz, the forked pole, 
is an object characterized as a kui ahat which consists of a 
staff with a thick knob, the top of which is, as it were, 
scooped out, thus leaving two raised points.13 
Finally I know of a kui ahat consisting of a staff with a 
hollow, cylindrical top, the outer edge of which is incised 
with Usshaped figures.14 So we sce that this object bears 
eat similarity to the pahui type with cylindrical top. This 
fer chat, too, has a cng-shaped broadening of the sta? 
below the hollow cylinder, which makes the resemblance 
to the pahui even greater, In fact, the pahui all have this 
Uc or V-shaped motif on top as’ dominating omament, 
either incised in the hollow outer rim, or as ba relief or haut 
relief on the solid types. Ina few cases the two lines of the 
V do not meet at the bottom, but this only applies to some 
specimens of the hollow type,'s and is probably due to 
technical considerations, viz. to prevent the top being too 
fagil 
hh 











of the outward resemblance in shape and omna~ 
‘mentation between pahui and ku ahat, i seems likely that 
wwe we dealing with two ype of objects, whic, if not 
fanctionally identical, do atleast belong to the same sphere 
of life. 

‘This hypothesis is strengthened by a comparison between 
‘what we know of the use and meaning of the kui ahat, and 
the data on the function of the paul. ‘The kui aha, tha is 
the ahat dema, the god of death and decay, occupies the 
central place in the headhunting rites, and the feasts con- 
nected with chem. It stands in the centre when, before a 
headhunting expedition, the ajasse, the headhunting song, 
is chanted, It accompanies the expedition itself, and is 
crected near the festive hut which is specially erected on 
the occasion. of the expedition. The captured heads are 
Jaung up on it.16 

On the meaning of the pahul our data are scarcer and 
sore fagmentary. In general we may sy that they ao 
play a part in headhunting. P. Wirz, for instance, designates 
three pahui with cylindrical tops in the Djakarta museum 
with the term Kopfjagdbanner.*7 Father J. Verschueten, 
MS.C,, also says that the pahui are used’ in headhunting 

editions.*8 We have more information on a pahui in 
the Leiden museum. (No. 2385-36), collected by Dr. J. 
‘yan, Baal in the middle Koembe area (Plate Ge). In that 
region this object played a role practically similar to that 

‘the kui ahat: it was placed in the centre when the gjasee 
was sung, and accompanied headhunting expeditions. 
According to information from Father Verschueren,* it 
‘was thrown away after one had killed a victim. A striking 
feature of this pahui is the ornamentation of the cylindrical 
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surface above the U-shaped incision, which makes the 
impression of a double monster's head.*® Probably both 
interpretations of the U—a forked shaft or an animal's 
hhead—are correct, or at any rate not mutually contra 
dictory. At least, we find a combination of both represen 
tations on the soma, the great poles of the festive hut 
erected on the occasion of a headhunting expedition; they 
are essentially similar to the kui ahat, and may likewise bear 
the captured heads.** These poles are forked at the end, 
and the forked ends are, at the same time, representations 
of serpents’ heads.2# 

‘Therefore we can positively state that this pahui of the 
middle Koembe region is closely associated in form and 
function with the kui ahat, the representation of the ahat 
dema, with his dominating position in headhunting ritual, 
This pahui also bears resemblance to the hayam with its 
typical shape and ornamentation. Both have the lozenge- 
iXeped motifia the cents, with other lines carting ronad 
it, and also the replica of the disc, 

‘The hayam, however, lacks the forked terminal, the U- 
or V-shaped figure, which is the typical symbol for the 
attributes of the headhunting expeditions and headhunting 
ritual. This might lead us to suppose that the hayam do not 
belong in this sphere. On the other hand, the function and 
the use of the baratu-like parasi from the Keraki and Wiram. 
areas, described by FE. Williams, are markedly similar to 
what we, know of the abovesmentoned pais both 
accompanied the headhunting expedition, and both were 
discaided after use.*3 If we take into account the function 
of this analogous parasi from the Fly region, we reach the 
tentative conclusion that the hayam are probably function- 
ally associated with the kui ahat and the pahui, with their 
clearly observable role in headhunting ritual. 

‘Although Ihave been able to indicate, with considerable 
reserve, what was the place and meaning of the hayam in 
Marind culeure, we are stil in the dark as to the decoration 
of the blade, A number of its elements—the lozenge- 
shaped centre with the curved lines round it—also occur 
on the pahui, but the pattern as a whole is unusual within, 
the framework of the ornamental art of New Guinea and, 
the Pacific, 

The anthropomorphic representation of the ahat dema, 
with which the hayam is probably functionally connected 
via the pahui and kui aket, is equally unusual. In addition 
these two types of objects—the ahat dema figure in the round 
and the open-worked hayam blade~rather resemble one 
another. In view ofthis, we might be justified in consider 
ing the omamented blade of the haya as derived from the 
ahat dma in the round. This would directly link the ahat 
dema, the central figure in the headhunting ritual, with the 
hayam, However, we do well cleatly to realize that this 
cannot be more than a hypothesis until reliable data can be 
abosined fom the poguation to confirm thls syle 
association. 

The spears of the Mapi arca with their ‘flat oval slab 
carved out of the shaft and perforated with omamental 
pattems’ are well epesnted in Dutch moscum col 

sctions.*5 In connexion with the ornamentation of these 
slabs, Grottanelli speaks of a style strongly reminiscent of 
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the bara tops. Neverthe the broad slabs ofthe Map 
spears—at least of the specimens known to me—witl 
curvilinear decoration, differ so greatly from the narrow 
Blades of the hayam, with decoration, that it 
is hardly possible that the decorative pattern of the hayam 
could have been derived from these objects of the Mapiarea. 

Besides the not too firmly based hy that the 
hhayam is a conventionalization of the ahat dema, there 
remains the possibility chat objects occur in this still very 
slightly known territory, bearing a similar ornamentation, 
which may have become known to the Marind. 
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A NOTE ON NUER PRAYERS 


by 


PROFESSOR E. E. EVANS-PRITCHARD, M.A., PH.D. 
Institute of Social Anthropology, University of Oxford 


T4Q 2 Pesidential Addces delivered to the Royal 
Ant ygical Instieuce last year I discussed 
what [believe to be che most stand distinctive ideas 
of Nuer theology and I concluded that their prayers and 
sacrifices must be interpreted in the light of those concep- 
tions. The most important of them are: God is a spirit 
who is in the sky and also sere, he is the creator of 
the universe, the father and friend of man and the guardian 
of the social order; and in comparison with him man is 
an ignorant and puny creature. Men are helpless without 
divine aid, and in all their troubles and anxieties they ask 
for it; and they submit to sufferings with humble res 

toy loki ie Gets joe and thee en be oases ol 
of their own which have brought misforcunes on them, 





but also-that if they do not complain God will take pity 


on them and spare them any extra burdens. 
“There is nothing which can properly be called a cult of 
God, the spirit who is in the sky, and indeed the absence of 





a caltus is very much in with the whole Nuer 
sake al beh ronan ee 
nc detain religion by examining ideas, 
symbols and metaphors than. Net analysis of their ritual. 
Unlike the other spirits, God has no sanctuaries or earthly 
forms or prophets. It is very rarely that one even finds a 
beast—an ox, not 2 cow—dedicated to him. Also, there 
are no periodic ceremonies held in his honour,* and there 
are no liturgies or hymns devoted to him; and when 
sactfices are made to him, either to him alone or to him 
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together with other spirits or the ghosts, in time of trouble, 
and also on customary occasions such as weddings, the 
rites have litde Somali. Also, the myths relating to him 
are few and short and have little prominence. However, 
the absence among the Nuer of systematic theology, of 
developed cult, of elaborate liturgy and of rich mythology 
is pethaps to be related to their general lack of political 
and cultural development, and we must not be led astray 
by it into supposing that they regard God merely as a 
distanc spirit with whom they are as litle concerned as he is 
with them. Nothing could be farther from the truth. The 
name of God is constantly on their lips. Anything strange 
‘evokes it, and in all their troubles and dangers they call 
on him for aid, 

Nevertheless, in the absence of these features a deter- 
mination of the distinctive concepts of which I have given 
‘an account has very largely to be made from a study of 
prayers and sacrifices in which they are expressed; and the 
prayers Iam about to discuss are of particular value for this 
purpose in that they are addressed to God alone and not 
totes spr and in hat they are meaning wcranes 
which do not require any special method of interpretation 
but only adequate translation. In seeking the meaning of a 
sacrifice we may have to decide whether itis an expiation, 
a communion, some kind of bargain and so forth, or 
‘combines several such ideas, but the meaning of a Nuer 
prayer to God is manifest in the words of the prayer itself 
since their prayers are communications of ideas from person 
to person. 

For obvious reasons, Nuer prayers are most commonly 
heard on public and formal occasions, generally in con~ 
nexion with sactifices. At any important sacrifice, and 
sometimes on other important occasions also, Nuer make 
Jong invocations, called lamni, about the event which gave 
rise to the occasion, and into these long rambling addresses 
are every now and again introduced short prayers, mostly 
petitionary prayers. These what we may call stock prayers 
are often strung together in strophes in a kind of Pater 
‘Noster, such as ‘Our father, itis thy universe, itis thy will, 
let us be at peace, let the souls of the people be cool, thou 
art our father, remove all evil from our path,’ and so 
forth, However, there are no set form and order to these 
prayers, and each petition may be used separately and any- 
where and at any time, and not only in invocations but 
also in private and spontaneous prayer, whether spoken ot 
inward, and as pious ejaculations. If he is in any trouble or 
anxiety, the head of a Nuer household may pace up and 
down his kraal brandishing his spear and uttering some of 
these supplications; or, less formally, he may say them 
standing or squatting with his eyes tumed towards heaven 
and his arms outstretched from the elbows, moving his 
hands, palms uppermost, up and down. They may also be 
uttered, if he says anyching at al, in the petition which a 
‘man ona journey makes to God as he knots grasses together 
at the side of path, a practice the Nuer call ine, A man may 
do this because he has knocked his ‘bad foot’ against a 
stump in the path, for this presages misfortune, which can 
be avoided by asking God to let the badness remain in the 
grass so that the traveller may continue his journey with 
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fortune, Each man has a ‘good foot’ anda ‘bad foot’ and he 
earns which is which by experience. Nuer tie grass in the 
same manner to ensure success in any enterprise for which 
a joumey is undertaken, often at the present day when they 
go to buy or beg something from an Arab merchant. They 
ask God co let them make a good bargain or that the 
merchant may make them a gift.3 Nuer may also utter these 
phrases of prayer at any time as devout ejaculations, and not 
only when they are in trouble or desire a boon, for the 
have told me that they like to speak to God when they 
are happy (loc tedh) and because they are happy, and that 
they olicn sty afew words to him o they ge shout thle 
daily affairs. 

T have already discused in my Presidential Addrest the 
significance of some of these prayerful words and expres- 
sions: ‘our father,’ ‘it is thy universe,’ ‘it is thy will,” and 
others. Iwill now consider the meaning of yee a few others, 
choosing for the pupose the commonest petiionary 

jhrases. Before doing this I would draw attention to the 
Err tharthe peckiones generally wet the Best person plural 
In private ejaculations a Nuer may ae such expressions as 
‘ah, my God,’ ‘ah, God, what is this?” and ‘lee me journey 
well but he will also use the plural pronoun, and in prayers 
and invocations uttered in public the plural form is in- 
variably used: ‘let us be at peace," or whatever the expres 
sion may bes I draw attention to this because it is not, I 
believe, just an indication thac there are other people on. 
whose behalf the speaker is asking God’s favours. Ie is 
rather that the occasions on which prayers are publicly 
offered are gencrally suchas emphasize by their gravity that, 
particularly in relation to God, all are members one of 
another. Iti of course, natural, as well as noticeable, that 
close kin stick together in danger and when a wrong has 
been done to any one of them, but Nuer also quite clearly 
show that they feel that a misfortune for any member of 
their community is a misfortune for all, that when one 
suffers all suffer, and that if each is to be at peace all must 
be at peace. This feeling of oneness is particularly evident 
in Nuer prayers, because they are asking to be delivered 
from suffering, which has a common quality, the more so 
in that it is suffering in general rather than particular mis- 
fortunes of which they speak; and because they are not 
asking for special good fortune, which is what comes to 
individuals, but for no more chan what a man may reason~ 
ably expect, the ordinary and average run of things which 
al share and in whch there is a'measure of peace for 

Pechaps the commonest phrase in Nuer prayers and the 
one with which Nucr oft stat prayes i “abonlenbo. 
Literally, this means ‘let us sleep,’ but here it should be 
rendered ‘let us be at peace.’ I will consider the idea ex- 
pressed in the phrase a little more fully. The commonest of 
the Nuer greetings and, when others are said, the first to be 
spoken is ‘ci nien?’ or ‘ci nienu?” literally, ‘have you 
tdepe? The saluted roan replies o is, at to crber greetings, 
by a grunt of affirmation, This is something of a joke 
among Europeans because Nuer have a reputation with 
them foe betag lethargic and Jazy ; but the question means 
Something rather diferent from ‘have you slept? It means 
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even more than our ‘did you sleep well?” What the Nuer 
understands by the question is rather, I think, ‘have you 
rested?” or ‘are you at ease?” The sense of ‘ease’ is rein~ 
forced by the question which follows: ‘male?” or ‘maleu?? 
which can be translated ‘are you well?” but is beter trans- 
lated in the same general sense as the first question as ‘are 
you at ease?’ or ‘are you at peace?’—not, however, so 
much with the meaning of not being at strife with others 


as with the meaning of being at peace within.5 The word 
mal is also used in farewells: ‘wer ke mal,‘ go in peace,’ and 
‘ duodhni ke mal,’ ‘remain in peace.’ Ichasin the Nuer tongue 


the sense of ‘easy’ or ‘light, and in other Nilocic tongues it 
means ‘heaven’ or ‘above’ and in its verbal form ‘to 
pray,’ images which go with sleep, which eases the 


mind.§ 





That Nuer feel that being at case or at peace has some- 
thing to do with being in friendship with God is shown by 
the question which follows: ‘ci pal?’ or ‘ci palu?" ‘have 


‘ou prayed?” I chink that the idea implied here is that 
gat peace in yourself means being at peace with God as 
well as with your fellow men. A fourth question asked in 
greetings is ‘ci tol?” which Miss Huffman translates as ‘have 
you smoke?" and Father Kiggen as ‘is (your house) 
smoking?’7 The sense is the same in both translations: 
does the smoke rise from your hearth? that is, is every- 
thing well with your home? Not all these four questions 
are always asked, but often two or three of them are, and 
sometimes all fur. In the fll retin we therefore ge 
composite picture of easy sleep, contentment, prayer 
s amoking hearth, that & of a person at peace in himselE. 
Tani of course aware that the primary meanings of these 
greetings may not be present in the minds of those who 
tse them any more than is the primary meaning of, for 
‘example, ‘good-bye’ in the minds of those who bid 
farewell in our own country. This isa semantic problem of 
some difficulty. Ie could be argued thar the various Nuer 
greetings might appropriately be translated ‘how are you?” 
gr “have you, come?” or some such phrase; but, unlike 
“good-bye,” the primary meanings greetings are 
snanifes in the words used and can readily be explained by 
Nuer in those senses and may therefore be regarded as 
significant. 

This digression has been necessary to explain the mean- 
ing of the expression ‘akonienko" in prayer. The phrase is 
in harmony with some other expresion used in pray 
‘apwonyko pwol, ‘may we be light,’ and ‘apworyko k. 
‘may we be cool” Pwony means “body” or ‘self” and here 
it means self in the sense of the person 2s an entire person, 
body and soul. There is no reason why a Nuer should 
‘want to be light or cool in a purely physical sense. What 
is intended is to ask that the people may be light not only 
in the sense of physical wellbeing but alo in the sense of 
pwol loc, of being light-hearted or joyful, free from burdens 
and toubles; and tat dey maybe cool in che sense of not 
being anxious or worried, cool in the sense of calm. This 
is shown by a variant which is one of the commonest Nuer 
prayers, ‘a yie neeni kee,” which can in this context only be 
translated ‘may the souls of the people be cool,” for though 
vyie can mean ‘breath’ or ‘life, it is here to be rendered 
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‘soul.’ Very often the word thee is added, ‘a yie neeni koce 
thee,’ and this gives an emphasis: ‘may the souls of the 
people be very cool.’ Obviously the Nuer are not asking, 
unless it be metaphorically, chat their breath or life may be 
very cold. They do nor want to be cold any more than 
they want to be light. Cold and light is what they generally 
are, but warm and fat is what they would like to be. The 
word hoc is used also in expressions of good will rowards 
pers, cecal the Blessing “apionydi kee “may 
you be cool,’ char is, ‘may you be at peace.’9 

‘The word ec can also mean ‘soft’ or ‘tender’ and though 
i is bese translated ‘cool’ in prayers the two meanings may 
blend. Here again, Nuer clearly do not want to be physi- 
cally soft. Indeed the expression ‘hoce thee’ in the physical 
See of eidincs mycaoe ten splay te "Hs be oe 
pletely impotent sexually.’ The idea of softness is seen in 
the metaphor often heard in prayers and invocations: 
‘may we tread on wild rice.’ Poon, wild rice, is, Nuer say, 
the Softest of grasses to the feet, as ic is also one of the ten- 
derese pasture grasses, being sometimes gathered to feed 
small calves by hand. The image of wild rice would there- 
fore be used were we to translate into Nuer, so as t0 retain 
both its literal and its allegorical senses, the psalmist’s ‘he 
shall Jad me into green pastures’ Nuer speak of li a 

ing through pastures, and they ask for a path that 

no hidden dangers, that is, is free from evil, and for softness 
unde fot, hat is) mind ats. Hence chey petition aio 
“gwenyi ko kwel gwath me jalko ko,’ ‘make cleat a way for 
as in the place where we journey,’ and ‘gwenyi ko wath,” 
“clear for us a place.” Here again, the sense is mainly alle- 
gorical. The words do not usually refer to any particular 
place or journey but to the journey through life, and the 
making clear of the way does not refer only, or even at all, 


roam dangers of travelling through the bush but 
to all the suflerings and evile which best the lit of man. 
‘The petition means ‘deliver us from evil.’ 

Peace and deliverance are the key notes of these petitions. 
They are seen again in the phrase “Kivoth ngaci rum yieni, 
romni yieko.’ I will not here discuss the difficult question 
whether in chis phrase we should translate yie as ‘life’ or 
‘soul’ or whether these concepts can be separated. Here, 
the better translation would be ‘God you (who) know 
how to carry (or care for) souls, carry (or care for) our 
souls. The general sense of the prayer is that God should 

otect those who supplicate him as a parent protects his 
Ealpiesinfane his dere foc peace, deliverance and pro 
tection is summied up in another common Nuer petition: 
“akoteko, ‘let us be.” I am not certain wheter the verb is 
here tek, to be alive,:or, as I think ir is, te, to be.!° There 
is in any case a considerable overlap in meaning between 
the two words and in this context there would not be any 
difference in meaning between the one and the other, 
for the sense is: Jet us go on existing alive and as we are. 
‘The Nuer are asking for life, but not jus life in the sense of 
living bur of living abundantly, free from the troubles and 
sufferings which make life, as we say, not worth living. 
‘That this is the right interpretation is furcher suggested by 
another expression frequently heard in prayer, ‘akolapko,’ 
which also has co be translated ‘let us be’ and here again 
Tor 
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signifies, and in a deeper moral sense, life in the mode or 
manner of leading it. The verb is labe. It expresses a con- 
‘tinuous state and can, I think, only be used of persons. It 
indicates a particular quality of a person which is part of 
his nature as that person and is therefore unchangeable, as 
in the phrases ‘Iabe kuaar,’ ‘he is a leopard-skin_ priest,” 
‘laba Nac,’ ‘I am a Jinaca clansman," ‘aba ran,’ ‘Tam a 
Nuer’ or ‘Iam a man,’ and ‘labko cok,’ ‘we (all of us) are 
(like) ants (in the sight of God).'s# What the Nuer are here 
asking is that they may remain in the state in which it is 
their nature to be: as we say, in that station to which God 
has called them. 

Te will have been observed tha these expressions in Nuer 
prayers, as is the case among other peoples, are often 
repetitions, but rather in the form of parallelisms than of 
tautologies, for they are variations of meaning within the 
same general meaning, Different images are used to express 
the same general idea, each stressing a different aspect of it, 

‘The distinctive and significant features of Nuer mystical 
and moral theology cannot be extracted from the shore 
affirmations and petitions which constitute their prayers 
if these are considered entirely by themselves without Nuet 
comments on them and without some knowledge of their 
ritual and of their ideas and values in general, but once they 
have been delineated they are seen to be summed up con- 
cisely inthe prayers. They ae asking God for deliverance 
from ¢vil, so that they may have peace, denoted by a 
variety of images with emotive and ideational relatedness 
—sleep, lightness, ease, coolness, softness, prayer, the 
domestic hearth, abundant life and life as it should be 
according to the nature of the person. As I have explained 
in my Presidential Address, Nuer regard the misfortunes 
they wish to be delivered from as due to dueri, faults, and 
they hold therefore that they can only be avoided by the 
righteous man, the man who has cuong, has the right, in his 
dealings with God and men. These two ideas, of being in 
the right and of deliverance from evil, are basic to their 
religious thought and they are also, of course, comple 
mentary."* A fuller understanding of these cardinal con- 
cepts of Nuer religion can be obtained only by further 
considering their prayers in relation to their sacrifices and 
by taking into account not only their ideas about God but 

$0 their attitudes cowards other spirits associated with 
him and their conception of the human soul. 


SHORTE 


‘The Death of Reth Dak Wad Fadiet and the Installation of 
his Successor: A inary Note. By P. P. Howell, 

JA chairman, Jonglet Investigation Team, Melakel, Anglo- 

tian Sian 

‘The dependence of the Shilluk om their reth or King and his 
position as the divine symbol of national unity have always 
rowed the interest of anthropologists and are well known from 
the writings of Sir James Frazer. The absence of such a symbol 
when the reth dis isa national disaster. Piny bugon, they say, piny 
apath labo ariny, ‘there is no land; the earth is destroyed, the 
country is ruined.” Yet by careflly following che rites and cere 
monies by which the soul of Nyikang, fist rth of Shillok and 
their culture hero, is transferred : ¢ late reth to the new, the 
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Notes 
+ J.R. Anthop: Ins, Vol. LXXXI (1951). Other papers in which 
Thave discussed various aspects of Nuer religion are listed there, 


EHR, Spel canine pt oe of ater 
>. W, Schimid’s Der Ursprang der Gottesdee (1949) suggests that on 
zr anual ceo bette sowing a at harvest, God is 
fnvarably prayed to or given offerings, but the appearance. of 
regularity, conformity and system in Mis description altogether 
Isdng if. Sach, ad ke seasonal orcaion nay sem to Moet 
suitable times to pray or make an offering, but there fs no concure 
rence or unifority. A Nuee apptoschet God on these occasions 
if and when it occurs to him to-do so. Ie true that religious cere~ 
‘monies ofall kinds tend at do martiages and other important socal 
vents, to take place afer harvet, but this i not, 20 to speak, 
determined by a liturgical calendar but by the abundance of food, 
especially of beer, at tis time of the year, 

B'Some Nucr have told me that this custom of knotting grases 
onginated among the Dinka, It found among some, if nota, the 
Dinka tribes (RT. Johnston, °The Religious and Spiritual Beliefs 
‘of the Bor Dinka,’ Sudan Notes and Records, 1934, p. 126), but if the 
‘uer borrowed fom them its certainly noe a tevent introduction. 

‘There are two pronominal suffixes forthe fst person plural, 
fo and ne, which ae respectively exclusive and inclusive, For 
example, ‘bako a,’ "we shall go,’ includes the speaker and others 
Bara he pono pont clk whee ‘Soe we we 
shall go: inclades also the person or persons spoken fo. Tn speak 
Odi Nor bes of couse, ton seme ees 

The diference between the meanings ofthe words nen and mal 
{nthe two questions is perhaps that between the New Testament 
terms anapass and anes, 

asin Fletcher's poem: 















“fall like a cloud, 
In gentle showers; give nothing that is loud, 
Graf othe suber; ey, Hight 
‘And as a purling stream, thou son of Night 
ass by his troubled senses.” 
) Ray Huffinan, Nuer Customs and Folk-Lore, 1931, p. 863 J. 
Kiggen, Nuer-Englh Disonary, 1948, p. 39. 
fhe Scot ling may Your ain ek? 
The symbolism can at once be appreciated by ourselves, 
expeilly by thw acquainted ith the Vulgate and oder Laas 
sacred texts where the word refrigerium, a cooling, is used in the 
tropical senses of ‘consolation,” ‘mitigation,’ “refreshing” and 
‘comfort.’ 
4 The difference is much like that in classical Greek between 
‘nee, the life of living things, and blas, the mode and manner of life. 
i The verb seems to correspond to the Shilluk ba (Diedrich 
‘Westermann, The Shilluk People, 1912, p. 89), but I regard his 
sapparslon about ics origin es very doubha. 
OP they were among the Hebrews for whom thir inter 
dependence is expressed in Psalm LXXXV, 10: ‘righteousness and 
sace have kissed each other’ (William Robertson Smith, The 
hets of Israel, 1902 ey p. 43). 


R NOTES 


continuity is maintained. Each page ie these ceremonies from the 
obsequies of the old reth up to ‘time when the new reth is 
‘accepted, possessed by Nyikang and insalled at Fashoda, is 
sodher cxbispased. "Tse danger are not only spirieual. There 
is also a real danger of civil war, for there are many instances in. 
Shilluk history when the country has been divided over the 
choice of a suitable successor and armed conflict has followed. 
Reth Dak wad Fadiet died in May, 1951. His successor, Kur, son 
‘of Fafiti wad Yor, was installed at ashoda early in February, 1952. 
This isthe fourth installation of a Shilluk reth of which we have 
records and more detailed accounts of recent events will be 
lished in Sudan Notes and Records in due course. For those who 
have a special interes in the ‘Divine King ofthe Shilluk’ I record 
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below the main features, since ic will be some time before these 
appear in print. I have therefore assumed in the reader some 
knowledge of previous literature and of the main features of the 
installation ceremonies.* Briefly, they include: (j) the ‘Iying-in- 
seate’ of the late reth; (i) the election of his succestor; (ii) the 
actual burial and mourning ceremonies (wowe) of the late ret in 
the village of his birch or ado i) the ceremonies which 
colminate in the installation (roiny) of the new reth a the Shillok 
‘capital of Fashods. 

eth Dak wad Fadi, who was installed at Fashoda in fe 
1946, died in Malakal Hospital of advanced losis on 
8 May, 195r. There isno evidence that he was ‘asisted to dic’ by 
his wives or by the ororo, though even in Malakal Hospital che 
convention that he wasin potential danger, not so much from the 
disease from which he suffered as from those who might seek t0 
do away with him, was maintained chroughout his say there. 
Arrangements were made immedistely co traupor is body by 
steamer to Fashoda, where he should have died, and there docs 
not appear co have been much comment on the untradicional 
mmanst of his posing. From Fathods his body was ken co 
Deboon small vile nearby which ad been Bi by him fr 

purpose, and there laid on 2 biee laced ina special 
‘but which was then sealed up. fs) ain 

A few days later, Kur, son of rth Fafti wad Yor, was elected 
by the traditional college of chiefs 2t Fashods. Ar this election it 
‘was clearer than ever that the choice rests with ehe titular chiefs 
of the two main divisions of the country, gol Nyikang and gol 
Dhiang. Other chiefs who are entitled t0 attend can merely 
express their approval. Ac the same time, itis unlikely chat che 
Electoral Gales wold nese sales here wasa considerable 
‘measure of agreement, of the Government 
tore or less predudes the posibiiy of civil war which un 
doubtedly often happened in the pas. 

I is for the reth-eleet, in consultation with the ororo and the 
family of the late ret, to decide when the latter's body shall be 
carried to his burial place and when the mourning ceremonies 
(wowe) shall take place. Reth Kur made it clear from the stare 
that before this decision was made, the royal cattle should be 
retumed to him. These are the right of the new seth, not of the 
Jace reth’s heirs, and an attempt had bcen made by them to conceal 
the whereabouts of many of these cattle. In fat, ehis had 
not been finally sectled even after the installation had taken place. 

The burial place was at the village of Kujo in Fanyidwai 
Division. Kujo had been buile by reth Dak when he became reth, 
but he had moved from his mother’s home in Fathworo pre- 
viously ac the invitation of kwanyireth Gaw wad Ageng of Fal. 

is procedure is usual, for a nyieth, the son of 2 reth, though 


usually born in his mother’s village, is normally brought up in 
the home of some imy il iy agemers wat ber. 
Within this village, che two large houses, known as his gol dvong 

(ic “grat homes’), which he bad cocupied on his wis 

ere, now became his kengo, “shrine” or “tomb.” 

In November, his remains were removed from the hut at 
Debwor and cartied to Kujo by the ororo, a branch 
of the royal clan who have special duties in this connexion. The 
Baty ap bowers, waylad at Femadh where Giron, lo by 
is son Adieng, attempted to seize the remains and bury them in 
the village of Pa Loc with which he had had close association. 
This was certainly contrary to his personal wishes and not in 
accordance with normal tradition, and the attempt was frustrated 
by men of Fanyidwai who iinmediately mobilized and descended 
‘on Famadh where only the intervention of the chiefs and elders 
Pere body war Hoally aid vo rest in a grave dog inside one of 
the huts of the kengo. It was placed on another bier constructed on 
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the spot, which was pur in che side chamber of the grave. The 
next morning the chiefs and kwareth, and later, contingents of 
‘warriors from nearby settlements, began the wowo, which fol- 
lowed che una paren. The dams se up by the hae Ny, 
Side dang, compte by Se mouming sons of he 
5. accom ‘mourning songs of 
reths, continued for four days and over 300 oxen were sacrificed 
and ‘caten, the homs being hung on the special fence which 
surrounds the henge. 

A few days Later a similar wowo ceremony was held at Debwor, 
and the hur, which had held che late reti's body, was later broken 
up and levelled to the ground. 

There was no great difference in the procedure followed at 
these ceremonies from those described in the case of redhs Fafici 
and Anci. Ie will be remembered, however, that the body of 
Fafici was never immured in 2 hut, but was buried immediately 
in the hengo at his village in Golbainy where the wows 
ceremonies were held late. The body of his successor, Anci, was 
frst immured at Fadwol, 2 village occupied by the'slaves and 
dependents of is fier Ker, and was Inter bund at Golbsiny. 
Ic appears that according to correct traditional practice, the ‘lying 
Jace should ale plac ar a pei village, ofen bull for 

while the actual burial should cake place at the village of 
is bic or adoption. The pina srnes of Shilok re ould 
be found in che latter, but there have been exceptions. Moreover, 
besides che actual site of the ‘lying-in-state’ which becomes . 
sacred ground and has sometimes been confused with the actual 


burial place, special shrines have from time to time been erected 
in different places. This is the case with one or two of the earlier 
reths whose place of burial is not known. 


Te will be remembered that che main features of the installation. 
ceremonies are the march of the effigies of Nyikng and Dak 
from Akurwa to Fashoda; the rel’s fight to Debalo, a 
south of Fashoda and within the boundaries of go! Nyikang; the 
march of the re against the forces of Nyikang, che reth's capture 
snd he sobecion ont el ool he res elon i 8 
temporary camp outside the eapitil, his vigil in the royal mou 
of Atha the bale over Nyetie, thei ofthe Coremonies? 
and finally the gathering of Shilluk chiefs who come to pay 
homage to the new ret. This traditional procedure was followed 
‘withoue variation from previous installations except in certain 


Preparations for the installation began immediately after the 


wowo ceremonies. Recent in have added to our 


and, after beating che bounds of the northem province (Muomo), 
stout for Fuhods es aceeped custom among the Shillak that 
Nyikang and Dak may seize livestock which cross their path and 





‘Kodok, and thereupon the 
10 cuxom, fied to Debalo. He had previously 
amcunced Ai intation of remsining chee for bree nigh 
which is the usual period, but Nyikang’s presuniably 
trade him impedent and when the time came he demanded that 
[Nyikang should meer him in bactle on che following moming. 
‘Accordingly, on the moming of Febrary ch wich Npoier 
the ‘Girl of the Ceremonies,” and his army, recruited from gol 
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Nyikang, he set out for Fashoda. Events followed the traditional 
pattem: Afeer crosing Arpejur, the boundary between gol 
Nyikang and go! Dhiang, he marched forward to meet the host 
cof Nyikang by chen drawn up on the battle ground opposite the 
capital. In the ensuing batle, which was not so spectacular as on 
previous occasions he was duly captured by Nyikang and caried 
off to the shrine of Cafu. There the substication on the royal 
stool (kwon) took place, bue as usual behind a huge canopy of 
white cloth, so that it was not possible for spectators to see exactly 
‘what happened. After this he was carried to the temporary ca 
(Ai oppse and the bathed and puried: Iwas infome 
Tater that during his sty in Adulte reth is expected to have sexual 
introure wih one of his hain ail breach ofthe eles 
of exogamy referred to by the Shik as aka, Ie is not, of 
course, known whether in fac he caried out ths obligation, but 
icis aid to be one of the ordeals which he must undergo. Shillk 
say that the custom derives from the time of Dak, son of Nyikang, 
-was angered by Nyikang’s action in giving his mother Akec 
to his half-brother Cal (or possibly Burro). Ths is normal prac 
tice among the Shilluk and is not an act of incest, but Dak took 
«exception to it and had his revenge by deliberately taking one of 
his hulfsiners who in due coune give bet to Ocalo (hind or 
fourth rth of che Shilluk). Nyikang, was s0 horrified by ths tae 
hae decreed that all ret should do the same. Ics not clear whether 
this involved actual marriage (ic will be remembered that the 
«daughters of ets may not marry at all) or merely ritual breach 
of exogamy now followed as part of the ceremonies of installa- 
tion. The Shilluk are naturally reticent on tis subject, brit is one 
which mighe repay farther investigation, 
"The eveut of the next few days were not difirent fom 
previous installations, The rth spent one night in Adu, one in the 
royal mound of Athurwic, and then called upon Nyikang to fight 
him again, this ime over the ‘Girl of the Ceremonies.” The next 
day was taken up withthe speeches of allegiance and exhortation 
of the chiefs ofthe country and the ret's reply. In this he did not 
fal to reproach them for their fulure to recover all the royal 
cattle which, as we have seen, had been concealed by the late 
rel's heirs. 
ether are any sped comment to be made on he insliaton 
of rth Kur wad Fafti, they are frse chat the ceremonies were 
carried out in a lighthearted spirit which was not a feature of 
previous occasions, Pethaps this isa sign of changing cimes, but 
itis probable tac the Shilluk, who have under very real 
strain of no less than thre insallacons in less than ten years, are 
‘more used to itand do not regard the proceedings with such awe, 
Ie is alo probable that Kur, a popular candidate and the son of 
Fafiti who had ruled the Shilluk for so long and so succesfully, 
‘was more'generally accepted and the actual danger to his life was 
negligible even though the conventional danger was stressed 
throughout. Secondly, ie will be noted chat che ceremonies from 
the time of che reth’s flight ro Debalo until che final speech day 
lasted only four nights insted of the customary seven. This was 
sutably dicated by Kurs penal impatience, but ics doube- 
‘whether he would have dared to ater che traditional timing 
had he not a precedent in the installation of his facher. The 
ingalltion ceremonies of Fait had been shortened in a similar 
‘manner, largely on the advice of the administration who were 
afraid of civil war and for che ret’ life. 
Notes 
+ eth Fafti wad Yor (s917-1943): se P. Munro, ‘The Instala- 
tion of the Ret of the Chol” Sudan N. and R., Vol. (1918); . P. 
Howell, ‘The Installation of the Shilluk King,’ Max, 1944,3 P.P. 
Howell and W. P. G. Thomson, ‘The Death of a Rett of the 
Soli snd he alin of Suen. Vol VIE 
(1949). 
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Reth Anei wad Kur (1944-1043): see Howell and Thomson 
(above) and W. P. G. Thomson, ‘Further Notes on the Death of a 
Reth of the Shillu” ibid, Vol. XXIX (1948). 

‘Reth Dak wad Fadiet (2946-1951): see Thomson (above); also 
ELE, EvansPritchard, The Divine Kingship of the Shilluk, Frazer 
Lecture, C.UP., 1948, 

+ For example Nyidoro (sometimes given as fourth reth of the 
Shilluk). His burial place is unknown, but reth Fadiet (twenty 
eighth eh) built him a shrine at Burkieny because ‘every reth rust 
have a shrine." 


Reindeer-Breeding in the U. ‘Re 
‘The reindeer cultures of Europe and Asia have always 
JAZ, been of great interest ro ethnologists and in recent years 
substantial contributions have been made to our know~ 
ledge ofthe Lapps in Maw and in the Journal of the Royal Anthro~ 
pologcal Insite, notably in articles by Professor G. Gjesing 
(J.R.A.L, Vol. LXXVI, pp. 47 ff), Inrendent E, Manker (Man, 
1947, 104), Mr, Mikel Ussi (Maw, 1948, 114), Dr. K. Nickul 
(Max, 1950, 70), Mr. R. N. Pehrson (MAN, 1950, 256), and 
Professor K, Bergsland and Dr. R. T. Christiansen (J.R.A.I., Vol. 
XXX, pp. 79 ff). Ac the other side of the Eurasian land mass the 
culture: ‘othe ‘Reindeer Tungus of Manchuria is well known from. 
the researches of Dr. E. J. Lindgren. 

Information about reindeer-breeding in the vast territories of 
the USSR. has, however, recendly been scarce (a large hand= 
book on Reinder Breeding (1948), the preface of which has been 
translated in the Polar Record (Vol. Vi, No. 42, January, 1951, 
Bp. 107-1) is ido bea manual of metho nd ive no 
prccure of how any specific contemporary arctic people in face 

sractises it, or how methods have changed since the Russian 

evolution). The Hon. Editor of Maw is therefore very glad t0 
have the opportunity of publishing che following translation of an 
ardde in} Rosian ‘magazine, ‘which may be thought to throw 
lig nd and new des and onthe oc sexing. The Hon 

icor has thought it least misleading to publish it in extenso. 

“The article, which appeated in the Moscow magazine Oxonck 
(the Tel), 195% No. ay pp. 68, hat ben tasted by Dr 
'T. B, Armstrong, Scott Polar Research Institue, Cambridge. 
‘The photographs, of which a selection only is reproduced here, 
are attributed to V. Gorshkov.—Ep. 














NORTHERN LIGHTS 
by 
VLADIMIR SOLOUKHEN 
1. The Nenets Tundra 
‘We are in those regions where the earth’ green attire dwindles 





Here the moses andthe hens ae sovereign. 
Orange, yellow, , grey—they cover the ea 
"The rund is beautfl dating eh shore summertime. Small lakes 
are spaced not more than a kilometre from each other. Round the 
Jakes and on the banks of the innumerable streams grow tall grasses, 
‘The marsh rosemary fl the air ofthe tundra with is sharp set, 

at expanses are reddened by the ripening cloudberries. Pattridges 
$5 lat emseives on tis Derry that they exn carealy fy. 

jut if in summer the tundra is a tremendous mosaic of multi- 
coloured mosses in which have been set, as it were, the mirrors that 
ae lakes, in winter there is nothing to delight the eye. Not a twig 
shows above the snow. Then the tundra appears flat arid desetike. 
Even the reindeer go away to the south, to the wooded tundra zone. 

‘Such is the land in which lives a small people, regenerated by 
socialism—the Nentsy.* 

"Beyond the office window is the Nar'yan-Mar town stadium. At 
its near end a modest obelisk marks the grave of Comrade Vyuchey- 
skiy, a communis, a fighter for the establishment of Soviet power 
in the north, and a true son of the Nenets people, 
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“The First Secretry of the regional committee of the Party 
lene tous and choughe fora moment. Then he asked: 

“You know what Kharp mesne in Rusian? Nertern lights. 
can only approve your dee to go tothe Kharp il give you some 
tdvice: don't concer yourself only with the ender” 

"Bat cinder ming te an hing othe Kap” 

“Tea reindeer cllective frm. Jn this collective faem alone there 
are several times more reindeer than, for example, inthe whole of 
‘American Alaska. From the time ofclleivizstcn the number of 
reindeer at the Kharp has lncresed by more than five times, But 
there's something ct you should notice. The farming is exried oo 
Ina new way. That's the poi! 
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He was meaning to sing of how his wife would pick clond~ 
berries, but his attention was distracted by the team which had 
appeared. The dog rushed to meet it, and Letkov himself got up and 
‘stood waiting for the newcomer to approach. From a distance he 
determined that it was Fedor Yefimovich Sobolev coming. His 
master would find out that Sobolev was speaking to him, and 
would curse and stamp his feet. 

Meanwhile Fedor Yefimovich sharply wheeled round his leader, 
aed the tam came toa halt, coming accurately alongside an unseen 

“Good moming, Letkov,’ the visitor cheerily greeted the 
shepherd. . roe 





Fic. 


“Rendeer farmers from various collective farms have 
a cling ofthe Extraordinary Sean of the Sone or Madox aye 
Strtion wae made Spread se 


“Let us suppose that there are eight herds in the collective farm. 
Four herders tend each herd. Thirty-two men are suficent to graze 
all the reindeer of the collective farm. Each herder has 2 family of 
five or six members. How many is that altogether? About 200. OF 
these at least half are able to work. But only 32 do work. What did 
the rest do formerly? Nothing. But they had to be fed. They ate 
reindeer meat. And 25 well as that, in order to convey such alot of 
people across the tundra extra bullocks were necessary, 
since cows are not harnessed. The more bullocks in the herd, the 
fewer the bulls and cows. The fewer the cows, the fewer the calves 
and the slower the growth of the herd. 

* What do they do today, those of this “superfluous” group who 
‘can work, who produced nothing and were only consumers and a 
ruisance when the herd was on the move? You'll find the answer 
to this question at the Kharp. 1 advise you to get to know Fedor 
Yefimovich Sobolev there. Well, bor voyage!” 


2, Lethov the Herder’s Two Songs 

Tt was the last cold spell of winter. Since moming the frost had 
started to grow less and the motionles, crystal-clear ar softened and 
became grey. From west to east fine scurries of snow ran along the 
ground, the rst harbingers of a snowstorm. Letkov the herder was 
sitting in the snow, and was looking not atthe reindeer but beyond, 
where the wind was coming from. At hs fet lay a long-haired dog 
that looked like a bear eub. The shepherd was slowly swaying fom 
side to side—he was singing. His singing was like the wailing of the 
wind, echoed it and was mingled with i. 

“In my tent there is no meat. Wife and children went hungry to 
bed. Ttend the reindeer of a master who has 2 well-fed wife. And 
iy father tended the reindeer ofa matter who had a well-fed wife.’ 

It was hard to distinguish which was the mournful singing of the 
shepherd and which the wailing ofthe wind. And the shepherd went 
on singing: 

“The wind blows into my eyes. Winter does not want to leave 
this place. Soon the Russian* wind will come and will drive away 
winter. Then the grass will grow.” 
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athered on the bank of the river Nena and have set up a holiday camp. In the 


jeture: 
Tundra on Reindeer Dey.’ (The offset reproduction from which this 
ns two pages of the magazine.) 


“Good moming, good moming.” 

‘They lit up their pipes and for some five minutes smoked in 
silence 

“How are you getting on, Letkov?" the visitor asked him. 

‘im getting on allright.” 

“You're getting on senselesly. Your whole life you look after 
other people's reindeer.” 

“Tve none of my own, s0 Took after other people's” 

“Bue do you want to look after your own?” 

Letkov sumed sharply round to Sobolev. His fae, with its high 
cheekbones and thin, drooping moustaches, became angry, and his 

es ceased to twinkle, 

“Why do you mock me, ftiend, have I really done you any 
harm?" 

“T'm mot mocking you. Soon your master won't have a single 
reindeer. We'll drive sway your master and all the reindeer will be 
cours. Would you lke that to happen?” 

“Can't you Se that the dog is laughing at you ase lstens to what 

sy?” 

“The dog is laughing at its master. You've heard the words 
“collective farm"? We also will have a collective farm. Would you 
like to join it?" And Fedor Yefimovich began to explain what & 
collective farm was and how reindeer-farmers would ive ini. 

Tn this way 20 years ago the first collective farmer of the Kharp, 
the farm hand Letkov, met the organizer of the collective farm, 
Fedor Yefimovieh Sobolev. 

‘Much changed during these 20 years, Letkov grew older. Now 
he isi his sixties. He no longer tends reindeer. The collective farm 
thas found lighter work for him. He looks after silver foxes. 

<Gavril Pavlovich [Letkov] does not live in a tent now, but in 
2 good wooden house. 

When we came to the fox farm and wanted to sce Letkov, we did 
not find him 2t once. The old man was siting the other side of a 
hillock and was looking atthe tundra. The summer wind moved his 
sparse grey hair. Coming nearer we could hear that Gavzill Pavlo~ 
‘ich was singing. 
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“The old man was singing of how he would hamest 13 reindeer 
and go far away to the south. And when the reindeer brought him 
to Moscow he would find one man and would tlk much with him 

He would tell that man that his collecive farm was called the 
‘Norther Lights" and that life init was lke the sun. And Letkov 
‘Would go on t ell him that need had forever gone from the tundra, 
‘gone beyond the se, whither the Russian wind dives the winter 


Right on the shores of the Barents Sea, on the Vangureyskiye 
uplands, graze'the herds of the Kharp collective farm in summer. 
By the sea it is fresher and cooler and sometimes this is necessary for 
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Not every farm has a reindeer like this! In the picture: B. V. Preo~ 
brazhenskl, winner of @ Stalin prize, inspects the best bull tu the 
‘zonal station's herd 





reindeer, The ven breeze drives the pitiless mosquito and gadfly 
away from the herd. ‘The reindeer fel more pesceil and Teed 
th ba he teaches: tund 

‘The baggage tin was moving across the tackles tunden, 
through the low ground and marshland, round the ake, over the 
dong gras. The sedges run more ealy through the water and mud 
than over dry mos 

Evening came on andthe tundra grew black, Here a last ae che 
reindeer, Their dat shouettes were moving along the Black ridge 
‘ofa plateau in an endless chain of hills, Tit was the pedigree herd 
ofthe Kharp. Te was herein charge of Fedor Yesimovich Sobolev. 

ina quarter of an hour he himsel, an elderly but sil powerful 

‘et us and took us ois quarter. In the tent wat spacious 
a lean, as in a pleat room, 

“Well how do'you like our BoY'hezemelskaya tundra? atked 
sobelev. 

"We sid something about the open expanses. 

“Yes, our country is spacious Its a pity you're not here fr long, 
or you could have come with us. We'r moving south now. The 
neers to autumn the further south we move. We tall reach 
the forets and winter there. The planned slaughter i to take place 
inthe autumn near Nar'yan-Mar. ‘We sal kill about 4000 this 
yar 

“Nor hy heeds pedigree The gold peak, of th 

‘No, My herd is pedigre. The gold reserve, 10 to speak, of the 
collective farm. The best cows and the best bull go out from 
here othe other herds” 

Soon the converstion tured to the theme of building up the 
collective farm, Sobolev knew the history of the Kharp thoroughly, 
Since it was in considerable measure the history of his if, 

"The Kharp was formed in 1930, Then it wat an assodation for 
the joint teaing of reindet, From 1938 asocatons srarted to go 
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lover to the agricultural artel statutes. The Kharp also went over. 
‘Twenty Nenets families banded together, having altogether about 
4,000 reindeer. With the years this figure grew, but the collective 
farm just could not really get going. The amount of goods that 
could be marketed was pitiful. ‘This was caused by the presence of 
those people who had no work to do, Herds of reindeer were 
slaughtered—for food. 

‘The way out of this situation was suggested by the Soviet 
authorities. The attention ofthe collective farmers was etd to 
the development of a many-sided economy: let reindeer farmi 
remain the chie feature, but why notin addon, goin for breed 
ing cows and fur-bearing animals, for fishing and hunting? 

How could these branches of the economy be reconciled? If 
the reindeer had to move from place to place, it was useless to drive 
cows over the tundra, and anyway there was nothing for them to 
‘at there. The reindeer gets its food from undemeath the snow, and 
it is not gras but reindeer moss. Fish worth marketing are found 
‘nly in the Pechora [River] and on the coat. 

‘Thus arose the question of organizing sttled bases. This was that 
fundamental change in the history of the Nenets| people about 
‘which the First Secretary of the regional committee of the Party 
BE Navyan-Mat had spoken to us. 2 

ice ofa place at which to start a settled life was not such 
an easy matter It had to be located as near as possible to the route 
of the grazing herds; there had to be marketable fish close by; the 
cattle needed a hay-making district. The two last conditions were 
decisive. Iti in the Pechora that the most valuable species of fish 
are caught, and in the water meadows by the river grows abundant 
sass. The litle place Koryagovka on the left bank of the Pechots, 
Fight om its deta, became the sctlement ofthe Kharp farmers... 
«=» We walk through the settlement. The sturdy huts are in no 
way diferent from the huts of the Russian countryside; except that 
‘on many roof branching reindeer antlers are‘fastened to the roof 























tree 
‘Weask th 1 ofthe collective farm, Grigoriy Mikhaylo- 
vich Smetanin: how many people capable of work would have 





fone off in vain over the tundra, if there had been no base® More 
than 6o, What do they do now? 

‘Smetanin tries to walk along with us, but willy-nilly he goes on 
ahead. His silor’s hat with its cockade is pulled down at the nape 
of the neck, His rubber fisherman's boots are turned down below 
the knee. On his open fice, which has, however, a aly look, is 
viens You'l ee for youre. 





Fic. 3 

“The holiday lasted for three days. For three days there was noise and 

there were crowds os the bank of the Nerita, and now it is time to go 

hhome, 10 the collective farms. In the picture: reindeer farmers disperse 
‘fier the holiday’ 


‘We enter the dairy farm building. To right and left in ewo long. 
rows, stand the cows, Inthe farm it is dean, dry and waem, Ie is 
milking time. Fromall sides comes the jolly noise of milk against the 
milk pails, One can admire the hands of Nina Vasil'yeyna More: 
panova, It is a5 if she bad known this work right from childhood. 

‘ne could heat a separator working at the other end of the farm, 
anda litte farther ofa butter churn. 
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On the fish farm they are impatiently awaiting the mass arrival 
of the salmon. oe are 

‘The fishermen are making ready their tackle. 

Last year an unusual consignment reached the collective farm 
fiom, Arkhangesk—7o sver foxes. Now the Khrp has is own 

How has the collective farm gained from the development of a 
many-sided economy and a setted base? The main thing is that 
now every member of the collective farm has the opportunity of 
taking part in the work of the group. And as to how well i pays, 
‘one need only compare these wo figures. In 1940 the income of the 
collective farm was 138,000 roubles, and in 1950 it had grown to 
‘729,000. In a yeat or two the Kharp farmers reckon 10 become 
ilionaires. The ‘Nar'yan-Ty,’ the Stalin, the Gor'kiy, and the 
‘Wyucheyskiy collective farms will become millionaires. They are 
alkeady close to it. 

3. Reindeer Day 

‘The small tundra river Neruta fows northwards. Its banks are 
sik. Not home na ered the Epi wats ofthe 
river. One bank i hi . One would never sappose that 
tne could sce in the tundra «lndscape that could sles be a 
Zhiguli.s Here, on the high bank of the Neruta, ie was decided to 
‘celebrate Reindeer Day, the traditional festival of reindeer-farmers. 
Here we saw people from many Nenets collective farms. 

Te became livelier every hour atthe temporary camp ste. 

‘The ‘Red Tent’ arrived and there was music in the tundra. A 
group of Nentsy surrounded the teacher-cim-librarian of the ‘Red 
‘Tent,’ Taya Kostyleva. Taya had not long finished 2t the school of 
political education and by her own wish had come to work in the 
tundra, in the “Red Tent.’ Now she is handing out books to the 
Nentsy, and they are taking Gor'kiy, Lermontov, Pushkin. 

‘Bverywhere there i laughter and happy tlk, 

Right in the middle of the camp-ste there is 2 ie of 
1 a Se anaes ea aE ae 
this slogan Reindeer Day was celebrated. 

‘The reindeerfarmers had not come only to enjoy themselves 
and have a rest, They were awaiting with impaticace the opening 
of the inary Session of the Malozemel'skaya Soviet. At 
this the results of the half-year were submitted, the best 
collective farms, brigade-leaders and herders were mentioned. 

‘At the open session of the zonal station's Scientific Soviet the 
reindeer-farmers discussed how to make the most intelligent use of 
pastures, how to fight reindeer diseases. The exhibition of bulls 
took place here als. 

‘On the third day, when business questions had been decided, the 
sporting contests and games started 


“The Far North is severe. But the Nentsy love their land. At every 
step they feel Stalin's concer for them. 
Tn the tundra lies ly frozen soil, and I recall someone's 
lines, written about the Far North: 
At ice beneath the soil 
‘Thaws from the warmth of the land. 
Ido not know whether this is true from the scientific point of 
view, but in the wider, more generalized meaning of the words 
there lies some truth. 


Notes 
+ Formerly called the Samoyeds.—Translator. 
The outhwind is called “Rusian” by the Newsy. (Authors 
footnote 
lly country onthe ight bank of the Volga —Tranalator. 
4A mobile cultural, educational and propaganda centre — 
Translator. 


The Study of Anthro and Folklore. By the Revd. 

oF fon E.O.. samy of the im Thurs Memorial 
14 Lecture delivered in Edinburgh before the Scottish Anthro~ 
HJ. Rose, President, in the chair.) 


pological and Folklore Society, 28 March, 1952. (Professor 
‘A Lectureship founded to perpetuate the memory of a pioneer 
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amateur in the scientific study of man, ssid the lecturer, was 2 
firing occasion to consider the aims and methods of anthro- 
ological inquiry and to contrast them with those chat obtained 
in che formative period in the Victorian and Edwardian era. Then 
the intellecral cimate and outlook were evolotionary and pro- 
sgesive, and dhe seady march fom savagery co civilization 
seemed to bein line wich the Utopian optimism that prevailed in 
all other departments of human knowledge and pianos 
‘Attention was concentrated upon the origin and development of 
social and religious organization in attempts to establish chrono- 
logically an orderly sequence from the simple to the complex. In 
the changed circumstances of the modem world of today, and 
with new and methods in the study of primitive 
peoples, anthropological investigation had taken 2 different 
Sieetion in recrat yours Now dhe xmee of npret lad becorac 
that of social seructures as a functional unity, and litde or no 
evant ofl was ken of the pochologia and historic 
factors in the human situation. Without minimizing the import- 
sce and resus of the new spproschy 2 reconsideration of che 
reaction seemed to be needed if all the elements in the study of 
‘man were to be given ther fll weight and due significance. 

Similsely, inthe investigation of the peasant cultures in civilized 
sociery, traditional belief and customs were so interlocked with 
arts and crafts in the past and in the present, and all that comprised, 
the folk way of life, chat they could nor be rightly understood 
and evaluated in isolation fiom each other. Folk culture functioned 
1.2 consolidated whole and mast be studied as such in its several 
‘aspects set against its anthropological background. Hence the 
importance and opportunitics of such an organization as the 
Scottish Anthropological and Folklore Socicty, engaged as it was 
in the joine investigation of the two disciplines ata time when the 
available material was rapidly disintegrating and disappearing. 
‘The pressing need would seem to be for the collection, classifica 
tion and interpretation of the available data along the lines that 
were proving so fruitful of results in Scandinavia and Ireland. 
This should slo inclde modem flklore operative in the every. 
day life of exixing. communities and oceapations, where te 
field was white to harvese but the labourers were sll too few. 
The objective should be a central archive broughe into relation 
with the loa al ses folk mseums andthe ives ado- 
quately equipped for the training Iworkers in the various 
aspects and ramifications of anthropology and folklife. 


Nigeria's First National Museum of Antiquities 
I (On 2 Apel the Governor af Niger, Sis John Mao- 
4-4, person, opened the new museum of antiquities a Jos, 
Recess Nags hese on mak at aac 
and stores, this is che first museum on a national sale to be buile 
for che Nigerian Antiquities Service (the head of which is Mr. 
K.C. Murray, Surveyor of Antiquities), i furtherance ofa pro- 
‘gramme which is in part based on the report on the museum 
needs of Britith West Aftica made for the Colonial Office in 
11946 by Mr. H. J. Braunholez, C-BLE., Keeper of the Department 
of Echnography, British Museum. The Jos Museum has been 
built and equipped during the past chree years by the Government 
‘Archaologist, Mr. Bemard Fagg, with directly employed local 
labour, and mainly from local materials, to plans drawn up in 
collaboration with him by Mr. J. C. M. Hames. Ie includes one 
large and two smaller exhibition galleries, storerooms, a combined 
library and lecture room and excellent technical and research 
Bez 











‘The Museum, which lies, in favourable climatic conditions, in 
the midst of the tin-mining area of the Central Plateau, contains 
large palzolithic and other cal collections (gf. Max, 
1946, 48), including the whole corpus of pottery sculpture 
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accumulated by Mr. Fagg from the extraordinary culture named 
after the Ham village of Nok and attributed to the late first 
lennium 2.c. Also included in the exhibition are many fine 
cexamples of more recent tribal styles of woodcarving from the 
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Institute and the Director of the British Muscum—will be widely 
welcomed, and the remarkable response of the African public 
(10,000 visitors in the first three weeks and 2,000 a week thereafter) 
is an indication of the demand for museums in West Africa. The 





Fic. 1. FRONT VIEW OF JOS MUSEUM 
Photographs: Berard Fegg, 1953 


southern provinces, chosen from the collections made during che 
past twenty years by Mr. Murray, a well as what is doubeless the 
finest collection in the world of the woodcarving are of che 
‘pagans’ of Norther Nigeria. 

The opening of the Museum—at which congratulatory cables 
were received from the President of the Royal Anthropological 


FiG, 2, A LARGE DISPLAY CASB, JOS MUSEUM 


Left to right: sculpture of the South-Eastern, Northern and South= 
Western Provinces. Photographed at night by case lighting alone 


Nigerian Museum at Lagos, which is to be the headquarters of 
the Service, is in an advanced stage of planning and there is 
reason to hope that the building will be proceeded with during 
the present financial year. Its completion isa matter of the greatest 
urgency. 





REVIEWS 
GENERAL 


145 r~Gren Foundation, 


tion), 195. Pp vy 314 
The 1950 Yeubook of the Wenn 

formerly the Viking Fund, follows the now customary pattern, The 
ceitorial serves a a useful guide to new literature, while the report 
fof the sixth Summer Seminar in Physical Anthropology, devoted 
this year to dicussion of the scope of the subject, summarizes the 
‘gence consensus of opinions 

Rather bulkier than formesly, the remainder of the volume 
includes a selection of the more, and a few of the ess, important 
attiles published daring the year. A trend is discernible towards 
4 greater frequency of papers On topics referring to genetic aspects 
of the subject. D. F ROBERTS 








A Mechanism for Personality. By R. Guley Lewis. Iacombe 
(Stockwell), [1952]. Price 108. 6d. 
146 ‘Napoleon said that when he wanted a hard job of 
brain work done he looked for a man with a long nose, 
and the author of this book tries to find linkages between prychical 
and physical features, always very tentatively. In studying physical 
characters he emphasizes what may be called growth types and 
suggests that genes give characteristics only in generalized forecast 
Iiable to be modified by hormone action both pre-natally and 
post-natally, especially in the very Jong period between birth and 
puberty in mankind. The argument depends on the author's im- 


pressions and needs much checking to become of value. His state 
ment about the birth of more girls than boys is not correc; itis the 


infant death rate among boys that so seriously affects the propor 
tions of the sexes in adule life and enforces undesired celibacy on 
many women, H, J. FLEURE 


Il Folklore. By Paolo Toschi. Rome (Universale Studium), 295% 


Pp. age, Pre 200 lie 
JA "itive inated shor survey is meant a popular 

inerodurtion tg the ‘Stora dlls tradisione,papdr 
the subject for which Profesor Toschi holds the chair at the Univer- 
thy of Rome The material et Boon ected from ee pot of view 
ef Ge Indian rade, but merous analogs end divergence oe, 
foreign counties hive been ade, ‘The sore international BIBL 
phy, should be found very helpful by Brice readen, T'was 
Sprclyitecte nthe chapers ou Fu Lile and Popul: Art 
the ltr reminded me ofthe tame authors profounder stdy Saget 
sil atepopolare E. ETTLINGER 


Boats and Boatmen. By 7: C. Lethe, London (Thaes & 
‘Hato, 195, P, 199.38 tt fies apie rs. 
T48 Btn storing tasks el produced and 
adininbly rated, With he compas of sone 190 
pags the author prams an ioducion (soe of the mil 
io of seat The book accord well with te exposed 
tof the tis fo which belongs namely to “revel fom 
Iman pins cf yew the pst cercng is power touch end oes 
Shape eo the poe? 
Pie divide ato tx capter, The fing is an lntodaction, The 
secon del wi Patiog sed Pater Superson and Raat 
SS jobably te be cer inthe Cook, ad this diel ace 
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fascinating, subject is delightfully treated i 
describes some of the boats of the West, their 
ment, A most valuable ‘Family Tree” is given on p. 103 which 
traces the primitive types of craft to boats of the present day. 
‘Chapter 5 deals with methods of propulsion. The development of 
the sail, which is here treated at length, cannot appear otherwise 
than as an extremely complex and at times controversial subject 
and not al students of nautical research will agree with the author's 
statement, on p. x62, that ‘almost every form of fore-and-aft 
device developed out of the ateen.’ This may, no doubs, be correct 
as regards Western Europe and the Mediterranean, but quite 
definitely eis untnse of China where the latcen sail has not been 
traced and the lug sail (probably derived from the dipped square 
sail) betrays, by its technical completeness and long 
evelopmart, 2 very encint org is chapter 606 author bas 
developed several ingenious theories to account for the development 
of boats under the influence of geographical factors. 

“Among the many attractive features of the book are the excellent 





chapter 3. Chapter 4 
their ongin and 


het 


a 


fine drawings. Generally speaking it can be said that Mr. Leth- 
Dridge’s i valuable inoduction fo the sudy of ships from 
{an anthropological point of view, but i sa pley that the author 


‘saying s0, almost exclusively with boats and their 
peor bso ‘Western Europe and the Mediterranean, and there~ 
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fore his explanations can never boast of completeness. Ifthe reader 
bears this constantly in mind he will derive much pleasure from this 
‘quite charming book. 'G. RG. WORCESTER 


‘The Moot Hall, Elstow. Bedfordshire County Council, 19§2. Pp. 28, 


lates Pie a8. 68. 
TAQ © Bixow, famed as the home of John Bunyan, stil 
poseucs'a market hall bul about 1500 and recendly 
preseated tb the public by Alderman Simon Whitbeead, thus adding 
fo the many servis he and the family have given tothe fine arts 
‘The building has been carefully restored on the basis of good 
evidence; i hs served probably as a manor court fom eatly days, 
Sis plier of womhip forthe dsiples of Bunyan, and now and 
henceforth as muscu devoted tothe cae of fumniure, household 
‘equipment and allied matters relating to the days of John Bunyan. 
already has interesting chests nd chairs including some ia wali, 
‘which isso character ofthe tanstion phase berween the ctliet 
oak and later mahogany. 
‘The restoration and furnishing of the Moot Hall were carried 
‘wih dhe advice and generous help of our Instue's Vice- 
President, Mr. T.W. Bagshawe, and of Mrs. Bagshawe, well known 
for their workin sving and studying relts of the craftsmanship 
ofthe Ls four ceaaries. Hy. FLEURE 


CORRESPONDENCE 


‘The Founders of the Zimbabwe Civilization. Cf Max, 1949, 80; 
1950 286 300 953 108 219 


I5O 3: 


Jeeta atcha abpamee Be contin 
the ninth century pretty clearly founded Zimbabwe’ is based 
‘on the report of Mas'udi and the philological impli 
cations of the word HWaglimi. All his other comparative data are 
derived not from the Gall, but from peoples who are their geo- 
graphical neighbours. it is thus dificult to accept as certain 
any very definite connexion of the Galla ofa particular period and 
region with the construction of the stone buildings in Southern 
[Nevertheless my chief object is not so much to criticize this new 
attempt to solve the diffcule Zimbabwe problem 25 to contribute 
something to supplement the author's material. Since Ihave devoted 
myself t0 fieldwork in both Souther Abyssinia and Southem 
Rhodesia, Mr. Wainwright may be interested to learn that Ihave 
already expressed views on the Zimbabwe question which resemble 
hhisin many respects (‘Simbabwe und die Megalithkuleu,” Paideums, 
Vol. I, pp. 101 ff). I have long been convinced that, whether we 
‘are dealing with the dating or with any of the other important 
questions relating to Zimbabwe, litle is to be gained by purely 
archological methods. Consequently I regard Mr. Wainwright's 
method of carrying out cultural comparisons on ethnological i 
2 particularly valuable. With regard to the political organization of 
the Monomotapa Empire this method has often been applicd in 
the past, probably most effectively by Schebesta (‘Die Zimbabwe- 
Xalurin Alfa, Antropes, Vol XXI (1926) iy 
In making such comparisons we should distinguish 
beeween two cultural provinces in Souther Rhodesia, which 
exhibit clea differences in spite of their close proximity. In Inyanga 
‘we find terraces and pits, but no high stone structures or ancient 
rings and where tte buildings and ancient workings canbe 
found there are no terraces and pits. So, archaologically Southern 
Rhodesia could be clearly divided into two provinces. Terrace 
structures are found indeed among many of the old peoples of 
Southern Abyssinia; not exclusively there, however, but also in 
other parts of Africa. T have Publihed a map of ther distribution 
ace Br. Beck (Im Lande des Gada (Stuttgart, 1936), p. 376). In 
‘most cases the users of the terraces were ancient food-cultivating 
Cploter) fol and mountindwelles, who. prelered. ily 
clevated sites for ther setlements, 25 a Inyanga. 
‘But my principal reason for this note is Mr. Wainwright's 





remark: ‘There ate, however, some notable exceptions 10 the 
resemblances between Zimbabwe and Gallaland.” Among these he 
reckons the conical tower of Great Zimbabwe. Monumental tombs 
for the warriors in the form of conical stone towers also occur 
among the Danakil (David Buxton, Trevels in Ethiopia (London, 
1949); lustration No. 110). One may note in passing that similar 
sacred monuments in the form of conical towers are not found in 
Abyssinia and Souther Rhodesia alone. Frobenius (Und Affika 
Sprach (Berlin, 1912-3), Vol. IL, pp. 320, 4x1f) records similar 
conical structures, built of clay (or mud), from the Tamberma 
and the Kabre in the Wester Sudan, and describes their ritual 
significance. 

“As further supplement to de panels which Wainwright seks 
to draw between Southern Rhodesia and Southem Abyssinia, I 
may call attention to the so-called “Handa Cross’ and the moulds 
for the manufacture of these croses found in several Souther 
Rhodesian ruins, whose wider distribution has been indicated by 
Expr se be ptopethel by Se Sspiton in Garghnand 

stone slabs, p Y Our in Gura 
Seth cf dis Aili che nds drags ef ta ncaa ous 
‘which correspond exactly with those found in Southern Rhodes 
(anpublished documents in the Archives ofthe Frobenius Insitute). 

‘But I regard Wainwright’s reference to possibly comparable 
stone reliefs in Yemen (note 37) 28 important, and forthe following. 
reason: all the comparisons between Zimbabwe and Abyssinia 
seduced by the author—egually with those enumerated by mein 

the above-mentioned article—show at most that (in Southem 
Rhodesis) an ancient culture was originally distributed, which 
resembled those found in many other parts of Affica. This culture 
stratum cao best be studied in living form among the 
Konso of today in Souther Ie is primarily in the Inyanga 
caleure that I am inclined to seek similarities with the old peoples of 
Southem Abyssinia, as well as with the old negritic peoples of the 
Sodan extending right to West Africa. These peoples cannot be 
the earliest food-cultivators, for they evidently had com, terraces, 
ithic monuments, all of which are absent from 
‘of the Northen Congo. But high stone struc- 
tures of such 2 monumental character as Great Zimbabwe were not 
‘built by the old planters (food-cultivators). These must undoubtedly 
be attributed to the influence of some high culture, which spread 
‘both to Abyssinia and Southern Rhodesia. There is strong case for 
seeking the home of this high culture in Arabia, a5 CAL 
‘arbische Panllele zu den Simbabwe-Ruinen,’ Paideuma, Vol. Tl, 
Pp. 3274) has already pointed out with good reason. 
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Nos. 150-152 


Bot I consider it questionable to ascribe the construction of the 
stone buildings of Southen Rhodesia definitely to the ninth 
century 4.D., because this can never be proved by historical evidence 
and has not yet been established in spite of the careful archeological 
investigations of Maclver and Caton-Thompson. Even ifsome such, 
data can be shown to be probable for one or more of the ruins on. 
the evidence of certain finds of beads or other objects, the possibility 
still remains that other buildings may have been erected very much 
‘earlier, The erucal question i at what period the influence of a high 
culture, such as might have led to the erection of these monumental 
stone buildings, is most likely to have penetrated to the interior of 
the continent, Ethnological considerations, in my view, suggest the 
probability of at least a pre-flamic, and possibly a’ very much 
earlier date. In Abyssinia and Southem Rhodesia alike ths alc 
‘culture impinged upon very similar megalithic peasants (cultiva- 
tors), who evidently formed the lower social stratum of the states 
at that time, and who, wit their experience instone-working, were 
abl to ender valuable services inthe erection of one bul, 
Frobenius Insitute, ‘AD. E, JENSEN * 
University of Frankfort, 
** Translated by Mr. H. J. Brounholtz, C.B.E., M.A. 


Social Anthropology: Past and Present. C/: Man, 1950, 198, 
51 2S4, 2715 195%, 33-5, 62, 78, 120, 150, 199, 250; 1953, 


24y 48; 331.74 97 
Su,—'Social ‘anthropology,’ Professor Evans-Pritchard 
tells usin his series of broadcast lectures now published in book form, 
‘has a very limited technical vocabulary, so that it as to use every= 
day language and, this, as we all know, is not very precise’ (p. 2). 
*Most people,’ to whom these lectures were addressed primarily, 
ray find it hard to decide whether this is a blessing oF not; for 
terminological anarchy (or should one say autarchy?) would appear 
to be as rife between ‘social’ and ‘cultural’ anthropologists as it 
isamong the various groups or schools of structural linguists—who 
suffer, rather, from a plethora of technical terms, So, accordin 
to EvansPritchard, ‘the task of ethnology’—together with whi 
he classes prehistoric archiology and, ‘as itis usually taught,” com= 
parative technology—'is to clasify peoples on the basis of their 
ial and cultural characteristics and then to explain thei distribu 
tion at the present time, or in past times, by the movement and 
mixture of peoples andthe diffusion of cultures” (p. 4). ‘Socal 
anthropology,” he proceeds, “has quite a diferent task to perform. 
Ik studies... social behaviour, generally in institutionalized forms, 
such as the family, kinship systems, political organization, legal 
procedures, religious cults and the like, and ehe relations between 
such institutions’ (p. s), Ie studies all these things moreover ‘as 
of general social systems” (p, 11); and the theses written by students 
ef this dicipline are all ‘tudes of otis ater than of cultures! 
(p19. (Altiough he doesnot define ‘cure Evan Prichard gives 
the impression that he regards it as synonymous with ‘custom.’) 
‘For most cultural anthropologists, on the other hang, social" and 
‘society’ have specific reference to ‘the organization of individuals 
{nto a group and their resulting relations, while ‘culture’ includes 
all ‘the man-made part of the environment’s and is ‘the product of 
men in groups."* However, ‘specific human societies ate more 
determined by culture than the reverse, even though some kind of 
social life is a precondition of culture."t For Herskovits, ethnology 
4s ‘the comparative stidy of culture and the investigation of the 
theoretical problems that arise out of the analysis of human custom's 
—of which I think he would consider social behaviour in institu 
tionalzed forms to be a typical part; so that for him (as for many 
other American anthropologists) social anthropology is branch of 
ethnology; while for Evans-Pritchard they are distinc disciplines 
associated only by having ‘primitive man’ as their common subject 
atte 






























Te seems clear at least that socal anthropology as understood in 
the United Kingdom has a narrower inclusiveness than has cultural 
anthropology as understood in the U. S. A., just as the later is 
narrower ints scope than general anthropology. It may be that ever 
narrowing specialization is one of the unfortunate necessities of our 
time; but the danger to the one synthetizing ‘science of man and 
Ihis works? would appear to be less in the case of regional speciliza- 


Man 


; Jory, 1952 
tion, which can prejudice only the individual anthropologist, than 
in that of splting up its objectives into a series of autonomous 
studies (to be called, perhaps: ‘comparative human biology," 
‘culturology,” ‘comparative ethology,” ‘ethnology,’ ‘comparative 
sociology" and so forth), which must lea to its final destruction, 
So far, the danger is pethaps more theoretical than real, since most 

‘versity curricula, in England as in America and elsewhere, con- 
nue fo regard all of anthropology as one ‘ube but area, 
EvansPritchard warns us, some,of his colleagues "have indeed ex 
pres themselves said with the present arrangement (p 6) 

Should the latter be changed according to their wishes, one can 
foresee the day when some future ‘political anthropologists” or 
‘marital anthropologists’ will object to ‘the present arrangement 
by which their disciples have to study ‘all che other branches of 
social anthropology." 

If, as Dr. Count says in a recent letter in the American Anthro~ 
‘poli “imparting perspective to the layman’ is ‘the prime form, 
Of “applied anthropology””” (and I for one agree that at this stage it 
4s), there would seem to be room for the ‘unsocial’ anthropologists 
including the ‘cultural’ variety—to re-state their postions as 
briefly and as pointedly as Professor Evans-Prtchard has that of his 
‘own group, so that the layman's view of anthropology may be not 
only in perspective, but also, s0 to speak, serascopic.? 

‘Magua, Dominica, B. W. 1. DOUGLAS TAYLOR 








+E, B, Evans-Pritchard, Social Anthropology, London, 1951. 

+ A.L, Kroeber, Anthropology, New York, 1948, p. 10. 

3 Melville J. Herskovits, Man and his Werks, New York, 1948, 
py. 

4 Kroeber, op. city p. 10, note 

§ Herskovits, op. city, p. 9. 

6 Vol. LIV, p. 123. 

7 There are still some people in the United Kingdom who think 
that ‘social anthropology’ isa branch of ethnology’; and ifthere are 
those who regard, say, material culture studies only as a useful, but 
optional, acceuory to social anthropology, there are others who 
take the reverse view. 

Nobody, in Great Britain at least, has ever succeeded in defining. 
the difference between ‘anthropology’ and ‘ethnology’ 10 as 0 
satisfy more than a few. Indeed, uncertainty on this topic is probably 
‘growing (with the help of discussions such as those now proceeding, 
in Man and the Amerion Anthropologist); and this may not be 50 
‘undesirable as i seems at first thought Eo, 





Lascaux. Cf; MAN, 1951, 283 
Chin Mowsnnur,—Les lecteurs de MAN ont pu lire sur 
[52% ‘Ascident Scene? & Lascaux un article de Monsieur 
George Lechle,assitant-profeseur A Wayne University 
(Déteot, Mich.}, qui s'est aventuré sur un terrain qu'il ne connait 
‘que de seconde ou de troistme main. Dé, décrivant Ia seine ob & 
gauche d'un homme renversé et d'un bison éventré, sloigne fort 
uillenent un shinoetros, il nous dit que eelui-c charge. Nous 
parlant da bisoo, il reconnait son immobilté, mais lui attibue tne 
attitude ‘backward,’ alors que le bison regarde bien homme avec 
frie et Ini ‘fait les comes! avec une téte anormalement renfoncée 
dans Vencolure et Je poital. Qu’il ne charge pas est 40.4 son 
éventrement dont Monsicue Lechler doute sans raison, voyane dans 
ses intstins éviscérés un simple signe symbolique; il est vrai que 
pour appuyer il prend des comparisons absolument malencon 
tress ds unbibon plyehrome de Maroulis srchargtuléieure- 
rent de signes proto-azens dn Age postéreur, et, pis encore, 
emprante au plugs Stgelmann de mauvaises copes de mes 
rs planches d’ Altamira, ob il interpréte comme signes symbo- 

iques de simples détails de pelage mal compris 
‘Lobjet tombé sous les pieds de homme, avec crochet 4 un bout, 
¢t crotillon de préhension de Iautee, que Monsieur Lechler déerit 
tort comme un trait, a été interprété par moi-méme comme pro- 
pulseur& crochet, dont un semblable existe & gauche du plus grand 
faureau de la grande salle, La longue sagafe placée en travers de 
Yarsitre train du bison présente dans sa parte inférieure une longue 
barbelure unilatérale correspondant bien au type décrt par Ober= 
‘maier et moi-méme (& occasion des fresques d’Alpera) que relate 
Ho 








Jovy, 1952 


Monsieur Lechler. Il n'a pas vu que la hampe de cette arme était 
brisée. Quant au piquet vertical surmonté d'un oiseau, M. Lechler 
‘veut y Voir un propulseur sculpeé, du type de ceux du Magds~ 
Knien 4, mais il'y 2 1h un grave anachronisme. Les propulseurs 
sculptéS du magdilénien 4 n'étaient plus probablement que 
des objets cérémoniels; leur erochet émerge toujours de la figure 
sculptée et n'est jamais 3 Yautre bout, comme Lechler le dit en 
tran ue babe rune Ee dun queso: 
Ipture en ce cas aurait sin fa prehension. Tous 
les propulseurs sculptés du magdalénien 4 n'one pas ect Evasement 
en palme élargi ; i en est beaucoup fuie d'une simple tige, bois de 
renhe jeune, transformée généralement en protomiée de cheval ou 
autre herbivore. Ceax-ct sont plus proches des propulieurs plus 
anciens, seulement connus du magdalénien 3 du Placard, lesquels 
sont lises et trés simples, Ceux du magdalénien 4 se terminent en 
‘bas par un bout percé en travers d'une ouverture fisiforme, destinge 
aout dan Tong anche de bs; sys plas sa sel propabase 
"an long. le bois; il n'y a plus un seul 
fu magdaltien§ e 6. Aucon Geers ccsdiee oe te eerie 
dessin discucé. La barbclure récurrente observés par M. Lechlee peut 
tre semblable & celle d’une extrémité de trait mais avoir un autre 
‘but: assurer la slidité de la fixation dans le sol de image ainsi 
dressée. En tous cas il ne sagit pas de propulseur; “decoy” comme 
icsuggive Monsieur F. Daniel (Mas, 1930, 63), ou poten foncraie, 
sont seulement des hypothéscs plausible. Le fait que homme ait 
aussi une tite d'oiseau est un argument en faveur de Th 
totémique; pas davantage. Jusqu’ici, aucun indice de propulscur n'a 
4b trouvé avant le magdalénien 3; sls ont exist is sient d'abord 
en bois avec ou sans crochet adventice fat dos ou de bois de cervidé. 
En tous cas, 'interprétation de Monsieur Lechler est de tous points 
intenable. 

Ise lance d’autre part, sur les pas de Max Raphadl sur un terrain 
ob il n'y a pas leu dels suivre, ct ob les entre une imagination 
sans controle, interprétant les figures d’animaux de nos cavernes 
‘comme représentation symbolique d'étres humains de tel ou tel 
totem; & cela dl n'y a aucun commencement de preuve et je 
napprécie aucunement ces fantaisies arbitraires, 

Non que cela ne puisse étre parfois vrai, mais ailleurs et dans un 
autre ai visite, le 27 avril 1932, a fameuse roche gravée de 
Kef Messiouer (Constantine) ob, sur la face unie ers Elevée, inacoes 








sible, dominant un vaste paysige, est profondément gravée une 
famille de Hons dévorant un sanglier, tandis que des chacals prennest 
leur part & la curée. Cette érange scéne sans élément humain, en Ua 


lieu dénué de toute indication de station, mavaie amené 3 envisager 
qu'elle pourrait étre un monument commémoratif dels destruction 
dela tibusanlie por coll des Hos, modestement ade de cell des 
chacals. Mais il n'y a la rien qui rappelle la magie de reproduction, 
Seine de aban, Su juga name oie sane 
‘expliquer tout ce que 'on sat de Tart quatemaire; les Glucubrations 
de Monsicur Raphaél, qui ne connait pas mieux que Monsieur 
Lechler ce dont il parle, sont superfues et nuisibles 3 la science 
raisonnable et objective. 


Paris 
ee cose eek © sien s eel 
153 waar nee See Sone 
cpr catly nce Gongs Peis ending penton, The 
noceros is certainly not charging; its in a positon. 
raised tail mighe indicate one of two things, namely citer that the 
thinoceros is defecating (note the six dots under and behind its tail), 
‘or that itis acutely aware of danger and has raised the tal for this 
{Bad ie hare ts itepet is insets th say dogs of FOS. 
find it hard to interpret any degree of prot 
ably, especially since it was apparently never completed By the 
‘Whether or not it forms part of the bison scene, therefore, is 
De Leer aie, fl signal publication by 
Dr. s article, following the origi iat 
‘Windels, the animal is described as 2 woolly Fhinoceros. I should 
like to point out, however, that this identification is by no means 
certain and that ic contradicts the general character of the Lascaux 
fauna 25 depicted in the cave, which is temperate. 


H. BREUIL 
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Nos. 12-154 


In the course of research bearing on the extemal appearance of the 
woolly thinoceros and Merck's rhinoceros, the results of which 
are included in reconstructions made at the Insitute of Archzology, 
ie became obvious that the Lascaux picture resembles Mereks 
rhinoceros rather than the woolly (of: my Dating the Past, and edn. 
Plate 242). This temperate species is in keeping with the remainder 
of the fauna, but it points to a relatively early age within the upper 
Pleistocene. It is not in favour of a Magdalenian age, for instance, 
a period during which the climate enabled the reindeer and saiga 
to live in that part of France. On the other hand, Merck's rhinoceros 
is known fo have survived into the first interstadial of the Last 
Glaciation in Spain (Conde, Castillo) and Italy (Romanelli), the 
Spanish sites being regarded as middle Aurignacan, whilst G. A. 
Blanc holds that the corresponding horizon (G) of Romanelli 
contains an Upper Palnolitte of Atrgnacan type in the widest 


‘ip rclaivelyealy age is rth sapported by the identification of 
the charcoal remains. These have now been identified as Abies 
‘pecinata. The Silver Fic, however, snot 2 tre of a frost climate, 
‘which raises agnin the dificulry of placing the charcoal deposit as 
late as ‘The radiocarbon age estimate of 15,000 years, 
obtained from this charcoal, would, however, appear to support 
such a late age. It is possible that this is correct and that we shall 
Ihave to modify our views about the late Pleistocene flora and fauna, 
‘On the other hand, there i no reason to accept a radiocarbon 
‘estimate, especially one which les near the lower limi of efciency 
‘of the method, as uleimate truth. It may be that this charcoal is 
‘contaminated with adsorbed organic matter of later age and there 
fore unreliable. It would be desirable, therefore, to carry out 
larger number of estimates on material which has been deprived of 
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Sa. Eaisen ci wabive ts vd ey 
154 fee riese cmtersn repctciee 
mba ory ete pe 
Poptart der oye mrtg 
egy wry me 
fore we shall expect to find the devices of their hunting among 
pas ne te coe oo es tas ine 
= am ae aa em 
successfully, so we are left guessing as to the ring of the three 
See ener soo core oe 
ob iedoper rear pee rgs 
ery een pre pmripeentey tag 
‘by a much more accomplished artist than the man who drew the 
ws 
Ey ee eT 
a hye PT EES 
ee teers in ce ae eee 
are different in execution, or were drawn by means of different 
eres ree gern ee oat 
compare the bison with the fence of the American Indian 
Pe is angry and crooks its tail, and its head is lowered as if to 
ee mer oel ers mien cel cbel ewe as 
eee ee ee 
SS ee 
Sores rere ara ree 
ey er eee 
ee ee ee ce ee es ee ee 
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is very comforzable now, but in those days a stream entered its tiny 
‘mouth and the far end of the cave where this picture is found was 
only reached after terrifying journey in darkness down narrow and 
stezp gasugst could never have been meant for te populace to 
see. We are lefe with two alternatives: that it was meant for the 
‘puis pho Hew mae: he cath fm Serie lege tet he 
souls of the bison were kept by 2 spirit safely undemeath the hills, 
‘whence the shaman could sometimes charm them); or that it wat 
‘meant for initiates of some frightening ritual who were taken under 


ur 


Nos. 154-157 


the earth (compare the death and rebirth themes of much Australian 
initiation). To visit Lascaux today is an experience to remember; 
hhow much more would it be so in the time of the artists 


‘who pated i 
‘etiaps oth posites are to be acepted. The food animals 
are not often found in close juxcapsition in the caves to the 


“eeible” animals, felines, rhinoceros, et Pethaps one may guess 
that ‘chambers like the bottom part of Lascoux were used 
for something other than food magic—possibly for making warriors 
of the young men. 

If we accept the ‘picture’ a5 a unit, then we have the spear- 
thrower with the cross handle, as used on Lake Patzcuaro today, @ 
Jance across the bison’s hind quarters with a coil of rope (disem- 
bowelling needs more than a wooden spear or a dart), while the 
bird remains a problem. Possible guesses are a counterbalanced 
spear-thrower, a stabbing implement like the carved daggers, or a 
“Ceremonial staff.’ Plate Le from Altamira has a branch and a rope 
atthe bison’s muzzle as if were some drag fixed to the animal to 
hhamper its escape, as in Eskimo hunting techniques. We can prove 
nothing, only assume, but whatever we do, let us try to frame our 
thought within the ambit of a hunting culture such as was practised 
by the artists whose work we are criticizing 
London . A. BURLAND 








Caste in India, Cf: Mas, 1952, 72 

Smy-Lord Raglan 1s grievously wrong if he seriously 
TSS. spore the ade ne path ec toy 

ispurely rnul? He say thatthe tues which govern 
“serve no natural function of economic purpose” I am doubefl 
what saving value may attach to the adjective ‘natural in this 
Context, but he economic functions of caste have been so maty and 
So abvious that observers ike Neseld with many year? experience 
othe aystem have regarded i at basically economic and functional 
{noripin, and much more recently is economic functions have been 
potted out by Burnval 

Cleatly Lord Raglan ses che term ‘real ina wider sense than 
should, forhe says that nine ofthe 15 factors which [suggested as 
contributing to the development of caste are concerned with rita, 
wheres Ian only determine thre such, but in any cae to wite of 
the ete system at texts in Tai at “purely ritual is etegorial 
Imistatement. Further, [have been at some pans to point out that 
th nts which aaa the tom have ben Scale thr 
than religious 

T have refected long over Lord Raglan’s statement that ‘general 
cases are insuficent to account for particular effects’ That seems 
fo imply in effect tha general causes ean accoune for nothing. But 
the causes in my lst were not, as [understand the expression, general 
cases, Some of them may indeed have been widespread, But m 
Point was that i was the unique concurrence of a number of 
Uiferent causes in one ate that accounted forthe unigue result of 
caste in India, and Lord Ragla’sericism hakes me nota all in 
Sac opinion 
New Radon, Preegne 
‘Aftican Paychology. Cf: Man, 1952, 84 

ee 

Prythalogy, Be. Cudjos quote a passage from my book, 
156 foie ei Teed Clin Be Benne 
of which seemed to me as L read it to be dea, though I could not 
then remember the content. His interpretation of, however, the 
oppose ofthat which intended, and hich I think i unambiguous 
‘then the context s taken into account. So fat from expressing & 
“belie in Aftican inability co think logically or in abverace cers 
‘my argument was that Afscans are like al other human beings in 
iho eleys thinking logically, and that iis therefore not necessary 
to explain their regions bella by ascribing to them unexpresed 
eas which would make these belies coherent. 

Tid noc argue from the fact that African “believe in mysteries or 
supematurel events” that they havea peulas or inferior mentary. 
{recognize as Dr. Cadjoe points out, tht such beliefs are character= 
istic of theologians, who are highly trained in abstract speculation, 
“They, however, a I inicated inthe sentence which fllowe that 














J. H. HUTTON 
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Jou, 1932 


‘quoted, are aware ofa need to make thet systems of belief logically 
coherent, and it is precisely in that way that they diffe from the 
tuntrained. My view is that an Aftican theologian’s interpretation of 
religion would be more logical than an Irish peasant’s just a8 an 
Iris theologian’s would be more logical than an African: peasant’, 


London Sch of moms LUCY Mane 
[57 seizwy Be Pune hare okacs' ates Se 
iota pens at For, br, Cte 
‘which eon a pusuge in Wes jen Ppcholopy De Lacy Ma 
Diawour cumpion ofthe theory of Adicesprebicalty: Remo 
pologiss will ether eyebrot wt this mbreprocaason, Your 
wht aaa, Si may be badly mie 
In dicing and arguing for “dynamism in AGticn bel, Dr, 
Parnder ct the page in At Aftean People to he Tesch 
Century in which Be Mat reunu tht concep of dynamin are 
ftadotble as isrpeettveponipes whes toy ere noe what 
the observers actualy observe. “The Baganda,” she writes, “are 
Content wy that igh an action produce such arent"? Dr 
Patrinder begins his quotation with this sentence and ends half-way 
shrgh anther: “This ndiference to [the] logic eosequnce of 
Coe averons is a univenal charcreriti Of minds nsaned to 
abstract speculation.’ In fact, the sentence reads: *. abstract 
sculation; there is no need to go to Africa or the South Seas to 
nd it? And wine fallows ths tnmetasly and lowes the scion 
shows give nambiguotly tat the aerou of Gandsindiference 
1 lpia eousequnces in th eld of ligule hat nah 
to da with a theory of primitive prelopicaley. Modern thelogie 
te th product of fhe curly of intleculs vino wi to eo 
their religious beliefi to a logically coherent system, but the ideas of 
the aapemantal whlch are suet among the sper adherent of 
‘modem lions teas innocent of uch quetoning are thove 
fof the Baganda’ (West African Psychology, pp. rot, and An African 
Pople in he Tweet Cnty 125685, Dr. Maie is quite clearly 
enerned here with the application of| 
‘with questions of logical ability in g 
Dr. Parrinder follows the truncated quotation with the remark 
shat “deduction and sytemaieaton” may ncverle be awed 
fiction of the European’ as Jong as his theory accords wich the 
facts, “Moreover, not all Africans are “pre-logical," any more th 
allBropeans are untrained theologians: dhere ate individual Ac 
thinkers who have thought and taught far beyond the popular 
beliefs ofthe layman,’ Te seems clear that, in its context, this passage 
suggests that Dr. Mair says what she does not—and could not—say. 
{elt pouible that Dr, Parindr is igh in arguing thatthe ex 
cence of number of Aétican thinkers justifies the denial ofa general 
‘ation about the absence of theological preoccupations (if this 
fat what he mean) Buc Who, ignoring the sophisticated, anette 
that Afficans were prelogical? ‘The same sore of person, presumably, 
‘who would say that ‘all Europeans ate untrained theologians (uw 
trained as theclogianst}’ That person cannot be Dr. Mat. 
“Your reviewer however, think it He quotes Dr, Parinder's 
wotation and solemnly castigates ie asa hasty judgment. If we may 
Eirpive Dr. Cadioe for trouncing a second-hand ‘heresy’ and look 
chattably On his failure to verify his vietim, we may, { think, lay 
‘most of the blame at De. Parrinder's door. However, Dr. Cudjoe 
‘has made another mistake. In countering what he believes to be 
De. Mates poin, he fl to indie the tue weaknes of the i= 
puted theory, namely, that it specifies as a characteristic of African 
Society what is in fact probably true of all societies. Instead, Dr. 
Gado seems content wth etablahing that what is (hough © be) 
said of Afticans can be made to apply to many theologians and 
philosophers, who ‘are far from being "minds untrained to abstract 
JPecalofns!" This obecites he ine which underies Drs Maics 
Final satement tnd eonstiates the fal point of all wich de 
‘omtiens. If we compere the compimable—Afican thinkers ‘with 
‘Smopenn, tho ocinty tuophisiced Eweopean wit the Aan 


‘Sm,—Your reviewer, Dr. Cudjoe, and the author he 


























































—logicality and prelogicality can be seen 383 labels for 
two types of mind which ae ditinguished om one another by 
theie degree of training. 

London MAURICE. FREEDMAN 
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THREE CUPISNIQUE VASES IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
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XXX INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICANISTS 


‘A WELCOME 


[5Q % behalf of the Council and Fellows of the Royal Anthropological Insitute of 
Great Britain and Ireland, by whose invitation the International Congress of 
Americanists holds its thirtieth session this month in Cambridge, I have great pleasure in ex- 
tending a most cordial welcome to all who come from abroad to share in its meetings and in 
offering the best wishes of the Institute for its success. The Institute will give all facilities in its 
-power to make the stay of Congress members in Britain as profitable as possible. They will be 
warmly welcomed in Bedford Square and in particular are invited to make use of our Library— 
whose resources have recently been strengthened by a most generous benefaction from the New 
World. 
Britain has had a not undistinguished record in Americanist studies, as the names of my predecessors 
Maudslay and Joyce testify. But British anthropologists have much to gain from the presence in 
our country of so many distinguished Americanists for the first time in 40 years, and it is our 
hope that many new and permanent links will be established, with much benefit to the future 
development of these studies. 
J. P. MILLS 
President, Royal Anthropological Institute 
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THREE CUPISNIQUE VASES IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM* 


by 
ADRIAN DIGBY 
Deputy Keeper, Department of Ethaogrepey, British Musca 


One of the disadvantages of our 


graphical 
position in these islands is che 


ificulty of 
archzological expeditions in remote fields, 
‘Andean region of South America. Conse- 


represented in any museum collection in the British Isles, 
and the rigorous Peruvian Antiquities Laws make it 
unlikely that any large quantity from this culeure will ever 
be available for exhibition in this country. There is there- 


quently our collections of South American antiquities are 
very largely formed from private collections, purchased 
here and there, and without good documentation. Despite 
these difficulties the British Museum has built up a fine 
collection of Peruvian pottery, which includes che well- 
known Vandenbergh collection of Mochica vessels from 
the Chicama Valley. But until very recently, as far as Iam 
aware, the Cupisnique (or Coastal Chavin) culeure was not 
“With Plate H and text gure 
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fore some justification for recording a brief description of 
three vases of undoubtedly Cupisnique type which have 
been acquired in the lasc few years by the British Museum. 

All three vases are of a massive construction with heavy 
stirrup spouts and a slip which varies from dark grey, or 
purplish brown, ro black. 

Perhaps the most interesting is one (Plate Hb, d, ¢) in 
which che shape of the body of the pot can best be de- 
scribed as resembling a cow bell. This is unomamented 
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save by a feline animal seated on a throne and by- five 
panels terminating in serols all in high relief. These lareer 
are suggestive of the decoration on Ulua Valley vases in 
Honduras, They are arranged as follows: one thinner 
large panel on each side with the terminal scroll towards 
the rear of the vase, and joined by a lat basal section headed 
by a scroll curving forwards, On che back is a large panel 
with a scroll cermination facing the left. There are indica~ 
tions of pre- and post-fiing incision used to embellish the 
relief work 

Unlike most feline representations on Cupisnique 
pottery, this animal shows no anthropomorphic features, 
yet we can identify him clearly with the anthropomorphic 
feline deity of the Cupisnique peoples, and indeed of 
Chavin, by the throne on which he is seated. The scroll-like 
forms are apparently associated in one composition with 
the feline deity, since the tail (which has been damaged) 
spreads over onto one of the scroll panels. This fact, 
together with the general arrangement, encourages us t0 
suggest thar these panels may represent, very conven 
tionally, the sides and back of the throne, the seat of 
which is represented conventionally by a rectangular slab 
in front. 

The sticrup spout, while narrower than on many 
Cupisnique vases, is still massive, and the arch is flattened 
on top t0 give trapezoid effect. The actual spout is 
missing bue presumably terminated in a flanged top rather 
like a chimney pot. 

The second vase, the only complete specimen (Plate Ha), 

ii type sca free sich tn tence edaphic body. 
‘The stirrup spout is of large diameter, and forms an almost 
continuous arc of a circle. Ic is surmounted by a heavy 
spout of ‘chimney-pot’ type with a flanged rim. Except 
the bse, the fer suttacs ofthe virup, and the spon 
the whole vase is ornamented by evenly spaced protuber- 
ances and fucked ‘handing,’ the whole sppeunes se 
sembling the outer surface of a fir cone. 

"The third vase (Place Hi) reveeables the vecond in general 
type, though the body of the pot is taller in relation to its 
base, and the omament is mote flamboyant and less care~ 
fully executed. The body decoration is basically the same, 
except that the protuberances are more irregular, and the 
“hacching’ is replaced by a great many rather deep punctate 
impressions. The over-all surface eect is broken up by five 
petlid panels in tlt, which are lt plain "The our 
sutface of the stirrup spout is shielded ‘by a number of 
bosses in high relief, and the intervening space berween the 
bosses is covered with light punctate marks which resemble 
comb markings. 

‘An examination of the spouts of all chree vases raises 
some interesting problems. In each case there is evidence 
that the actual mouth, or neck, was made separately, and 
butted onto a hole in the arch of the stirrup, but X-ray 
photographs show no sign of any transverse join anywhere 
fa the walls ofthe strap, and there is no sign anywhere 
that che stirrup was made in ewo halves and joined together 
sagicrally, which would be an easy way to make a stirrup 
spout, and one which is in fact adopted in some Mochica 
vases fapparently late date and in many Chimu-style vases. 
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In the second and third pots the spouts are of so large a 
diameter, and on such a convenient curve, that the inside 
could possibly be modelled and smoothed by inserting che 
Engert chrough the two ends and che middle aperese for 
the mouth, bur this method would be impossible in the 
case of the first, 

Before an X-ray photograph was taken of the arch of 
the first pot it was expected that the form of construction 
would prove analogous to that found in the vases with 
a triangular-shaped stirrup arch, generally associated with 
the Mochica IV or V periods, in which ewo straight tubular 
pieces project outward from the body of the pot, and are 
Joined by a third tubular piece which forms a bridge. In 
‘vases of this period the outside is smoothed to give an un- 
broken curve, but the inside shows the loose ends from 
manuficture guite clearly, In fact, however, an X-ray 
horopraph of the spout cf our frw pot (Sg. 3) shows ns 





Fi, 1. X-RAY PHOTOGRAPH oF ‘stiRRUe’ VASE (eLATH Hb) 
Photograph by courtesy ofthe Truses of the British Museum 





sign ofa join sem most improbable thatthe spout 
‘was modelled on astraighe stick which was then withdrawn 
to allow the ends to be bent over, for there would almost 
certainly have been a flattening or even a collapse of the 
tube. 

‘We must therefore look for some alternative method of 
manufacture, It would of course be possible to stare with 
the centre of the spout, and build up outwards, smoothing 
inside and out with the fingers asthe stirrup advanced, but 
the process would be a difficule one. The alternative would 
be to make a core of wax or some other fusible substance 
around which the spout could be buile up in exactly the 
same way as a mould for a cire perdue casting is made; the 
wax would then be dispersed when the pot was fired. 
There are arguments which could be put forward to 
support either view. The generally larger diameter of the 
Cipisnique spouts would permic of modelling on the lines 
stuggested, and this method fits in very well withthe general 
tednological sequence for Peruvian sirrup-spout veel. 
‘The falling table beosd on ths eaurmption thows a pro- 
‘gressive simplification: 

Copisnique 
Salinar 
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Stirrup hand-modelled in one piece except mouth. 
No evidence available. 
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Man Nos. 159, 160 
Four pieces butted together. seems to be good reason for believing that it could be easy 
Mockica: {ree very long homs giving a triangular 9 conceive of cire perdue moulds and cores in pottery 


‘Moulded in two pieces sagittally and then attached 
eG to the vate, 
| Moulded integrally in two halves with the whole 
In favour of the cire perdue hypothesis it can be said that 
from a very carly time in Peru moulds were used for 
pottery-making, and thar small metal objects of Mochica 
style were probably cast by cire perdue, although no evidence 
has been found of such metal work in the Cupisnique phase. 
‘A lost-wax process was applied to pottery-manufacture 3s 
carly as the Gallinazo culture to produce the effect known 
as negative painting, but chis was 400 years or more later 
than the Cupisnique. On technical grounds therefore there 


making in Cupisnique times. 

‘Oa te onker bean, corms of was oe sane he Bible 
substance were used, ic is surprising that the application of 
wax to negative punting Igged so far behind. Ie would 
also imply an anticipation of the application of the cire 
perdue process to metal-working. Finally—and this is 
perhaps the most telling argument—if spouts were made 
on wax cores by the Cupisnique people, it would be 
reasonable to the Mochica to use the same tech- 
nique, which would be admirably suited to the narrower 
spouts they used. Since there is no evidence that this was 
ever done, the balance of probability lies with the hand- 
modelling process. 


BLOOD GROUPS OF 
SOUTH AMERICAN INDIAN MUMMIES 


B. E. GILBEY AND M. LUBRAN 
Department of Pathology, West Midilesex Hospital, Isleworth 


16Q 1 setmination of blood groups ofthe ABO 
system using mummified tissue has been carried 
out by Boyd and Boyd (1937), who investigated 300 
mummies, and Matson (1936), while Candela (1939) 
succeeded in grouping skeletal remains. Boyd and Boyd 
and also Candela, who identified A and B substances by an 
absorption technique, were compelled to assume that 
failure to detect these substances meant that the tissue was 
probably group O. Matson attempted to identify group O 
tissues by using anti-O ox sera, with apparent success. 
However, it is now known that s anti-O sera 
derived from animals are not specific for group O substance 
but for an apparently closely related substance H (Morgan. 
and Watkins,.1948). As the work on mummies had been 
carried out before the Rh system had been described, it 
seemed to us of interest to attempt the determination of 
the Rh grouping of mummified tissue and, 2s we had a 
potent human anti-O serum of proved specificity, we also 
attempted to determine the ABO grouping. 


Material Used 
Mummified muscle tissue was obtained from the gluteal 
region of eighe South arn Indian rere ae 7 
from the collection in the Department of E o 
the British Museum. In the five cases described ‘lew the 
‘material was suitable for testing and it proved possible to 
determine their ABO and Rh group substances. 


No. 1. An adult female found in the canton of Leiva, 
Colombia. 


No. 2, An adult (sex not determined) found ina cave, with 
‘many others, at Gachansipa, in the canton of Leiva, Colombia. 
No. 3. An adule (sx not determined) found near Truxillo 
Pers. 
‘No. 4. An infane found in asocation with No. 3 
No. 5. An adulk (sex not determined) found at Acari, Peru. 
Mummies Nos. 1 and 2 belonged to the pre-Columbian 
period, but it was impossible to date them more precisely. 
Mummies Nos. 3, 4 and 5 belonged either to the Late 
Chima or the Inca period. 


Preparation of Tissue 
‘The muscle tissue was powdered in a mortar and then 
ground to a mush with o-85 per cent. saline. The mush 
‘was washed in saline and used for the absorption tess. 


Standardization of Test Sera 

‘The sera used in these investigations were of the following 
specificities, anti-A, anti-B, anti-O, anti-D, anti-C, anti-E 
and anti-c. They were all obtained as natural or immune sera 
from human donors. The anti-O serum was of the same 
specificity as that described by Boorman, Dodd and Gilbey 
(1948) and Morgan and Watkins (1948). The sera selected 
were of high avidity but moderate titre, the titre being not 
more than 32 and not less than 8. The specificities of the 
sera were carefully controlled against red cells of known 
genotypes. In addition, the sera were shown to identify 
Specially homologous antigens in fresh tissue obtained 
‘post mortem from subjects in whom the antigens had pre~ 
viously been identified during life by red-cell typing. 
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Absorption Tedniue 

The technique used to identify the blood-group sub 
stances was essentially that of Boorman and Dodd (1943) 
modified to ensure that the sera were exposed to approxi 
mately equal quantities of muscle tissue in each absorption 
test, 

Into precipitation tubes, marked at o-09 ml, was 
pipetted a quantity of the tissue mush suspended in saline. 
By repeated centrifugation, removal of the supernatant 
liquid and addition of more suspension, the tissue mush 
was packed into a volume of 0-09 ml. To this volume was 
added 0-09 ml. of the serum to be absorbed and the whole 
well mixed. The tubes were incubated for three hours, at 
room temperature for sera of the ABO system and at 
37°C. for sera of the Rh system. After this period, the 
tubes were centrifuged, the supernatant serum removed 
and titrated using red blood cells of the appropriate anti- 
genic structure. The unabsorbed sera were titrated at the 
same time using the same red cells, thus giving a control 
titration. 

‘As only small amounts of mummy tissue were available 
it was decided to use one serum of each specificity for 
testing purposes, selected as described above. The alter- 
native procedure of employing several antisera of the 
same specificity would have necessitated using smaller 
amounts of tissue, resulting in a loss of sensitivity. All the 
results were checked by repeating the tests on another day 
by the same technique. 

Following Boorman and Dodd (1943), titration xesults 
hhave been expressed as an absorption index, which is the 
number of times the original titre is reduced by absorption. 
‘An index of 4 or more has been taken as significant and 
an index of 2 has been considered to be within the limits 
of experimental error. 








‘Tapun I~TrrRss OF SERA HIEFORE AND AFTER ABSORPTION WITK TISSUE 
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Results 
The results of the tests are set out in Tables I and It 
from which it will be seen that all the tests gave unequi- 
vocal answers. The A substance was found in three 
mummies, O in two, D in four, C in four, E in one and 
cin three, The possibility that the failure to detect a par~ 
ticular group substance in the tissues may be due to its 
having disappeared or having been altered through age 
cannot be entirely cxcludedy but it seems unlikely ct 
this is s0, because of the survival of the associated antigens 
in the same mummy. The surprising absence of D in 
mummy No. 3 and C and E in mummy No. 4 was 
checked four times with identical results, 
These results show, too, that the substances C, D, E, ¢ 
are as stable to the effects of time as 4, B and O. 


Discussion 

Although the number of mummies examined is too 
small for numerical deductions to be drawn, some interest- 
ing points arise, Until recently, it was thoughe that all 
American Indians were group O. This idea has now been 
shown to be wrong (Boyd, 1952), group A being found 
to a varying degree. It is tempting to believe that the 
American Indians were originally al group O and tha they 
acquired their group A through contact with Europeans. 
The finding of A substance in three out of five mummies 
(A substance was also detected by the other workers on 
mummy tissues) shows that group A certainly occurred in 
American Indians before Columbus although it is not 
possible ro say to what extent, The fire to find B sub- 
stance is in keeping with the virtual non-existence of 
group B among modern American Indians, 

There are only a few published figures on the distribu- 
tion of the Rh blood types among American Indians. 
‘There re no rhemubnegative individuals reported tmaoog 
‘modern American Indians, In our small group of mummies 
none was shesus-negative (cde[ede). However, one (No. 4) 
hnad the substances D and ¢, with the absence of C and E. . 
‘This combination is rare among American Indians and 
almost all other people investigated, except among Porto 
Ricans, North American Negroes and the South African 
Bantu, Further, another mummy (No. 3) had the sub- 
stances C, E and ¢, with the absence of D. This combination 
is also rare and few examples have been found among any 
of the world populations examined, The finding of two 
rare combinations of Rh substances in so small a group of 
mummies is surprising and suggests that they may have 
been of much higher frequency in the primitive South 
American Indians. 

The problem of the origin of the South American 
Indians is unsolved. Blood-group studies in modern popu- 
lations are proving to be npr importance in tracing the 
origin of the races of mankind, Pethaps the extension of 
this work to a sufficient number of mummies of South 
‘American Indians, of known age, would supply data to aid 
the solution of the problem. 
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OBITUARIES 


Richard Charles Edward Long, 1872-1951 
Richard Long was bom at Carrickmines, near 
JG] Deblin. Following 2 private education, he entered 
Trinity College, Dublin, from which he received his 
B.A. in 1894. Three years later he was admitted to practice as 2 
solicitor, which profession he followed for the rest of his life in 
the country town of Portarlington, not far from Kildare. Except 
at rare attendances of meetings of the British Association for the 
‘Advancement of Science and of the International Congresses of 
‘Americanists he had lite direct contact with his fellow students 
of anthropology. 

His interest was firs directed to sociological aspects of primitive 
society, and his frst published article was ‘Notes on Dr. J. G. 
Frazer's Totemism and Exogamy,’ published in Maw (1912, 55). 
There followed other articles on the same general subject, and 
then, in 1918, his first contribution to what was to be his main 
interest, the study of che Maya calendar, appeared in MAN (1918, 
770,74). Encouraged by the support of T. A. Joyce, Long followed 
this by many other articles on the problem of the correlation of 
the Maya calendar with our own in Maw and the Joumal of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute. His eaely work was largely devoted 
to advocacy of the Bowditch correlation, but when later dis 
ccoveries made that view untenable, he supported the 11.16.0.0.0 
correlation, for he wasnot the type chat refuses to change his views. 

‘His most outstanding contributions were: proof of the identity 
of che piceun or great cyéle glyph, and of its value of 20 bakruns, 
which he obtained by clever decipherment of a pasage at Palenque 
(‘Maya High Numbers,” Man, 1923, 39); identification of the 
‘morals at Santa Rita as a sequence of tuns in an incomplete Karun 
("The Date of the Maya Ruins at Santa Rita, British Honduras,” 
‘Max, 1919, 29); evidence that the haab was 2 period of 360 days 
(‘Some Maya Time Periods,” Proc. XXI Intemat. Cong. American 

, GBteborg, 1924); and new material on the starting point of 
the Maya calendar (“The Highest Known Maya Namber,” Max, 

. ly successfal in elucidating dates in the 
iquel and Mixtec syseems. Mention should also be made 
of his sound reasoning on the nature of Maya hieroglyphic writ~ 
ing. Several papers reveal his interest in Aztec culture. 

He was a kindly man, for whom all his colleagues who had had 
the opportunity of meeting him had a warm regard. He wasa very 
fine example of the cultivated and widely interested amateur 
which the Victorian age produced in such numbers. Men such 
as Long saw their special interests against a broad cultural back- 
ground, a viewpoint rare among professionals of this age of in- 
tense specialization. His death was no doubt hastened by the death, 
2 year or 30 earlier, of his wi, for they were 2 devoted couple. 











‘The marriage was childless. With his passing, on 25 October, 
1951, the small group of scholars in the British Isles interested in 
the ane cars of Messmer ss serous Se “ 
chard been a Fellow of the Royal Anthropologi 

asios Be al ots say. Hc bogetded Be cote 
logical library to the Instirute. His bibliography (33 titles 
exclusive of reviews) will appear in Boletin Bibliogrdfico de 
Antropolegia Americana, Vol. XIV. J. ERIC S. THOMPSON 





Francisco de Aparicio, 1892-1951 
Lam sorry to have fo announce to Fellows of the 
JG QZ. tasicure the death of our Honorary Fellow, Dr. Fran- 
cisco de Aparicio, of which Thave recently learnt. can 
add little to the notice from he Revista del Museo Nacional, Lima 
(Vols. XIX and XX, 1950-1), a free translation of which is 
‘appended, but I want to recall his part in che XX VIII International 
Congress of Americanists in Paris in 1947. He was Chairman of 
the section dealing with South Ametican archzology, and {shall 
Tong senerbes his cheese witey and capable handling of the 
rmectings, which was not always 2 very easy task. Que en paz 
descanse! G.H. S. BUSHNELL 
‘We regret to announce the death, in July, 1951, ofthe Argen- 
tine Professor Francisco de Aparicio, one of the foremost 
“Americansts of our time. Bora in Buenos Airesin 1892, he was 
Profesor in the Universidad Nacional del Litoral, 1920-31, 
and in the Universidad Nacional de Buenos Aires, 193246. 
He was Director of the Ethnographical Museum of the latter 
University, 1937-46. He was President of the Sociedad Argen- 
tina de Antropologia inthe years 1937-8 and 1944-9. He made 
numerous studies in South American archeology, including 
that of Peru, and did field work on various sites, particularly 
in the valley of Calchagut, 
The following items are selected from his extensive biblio- 
seephy: 
“A Curious Custom of Child Burial in the Province of Entre 
Rios, Buenos Aires,’ Physis, Vol. VII (1925). 
“The Aboriginals of Tucan,’ Revise Universitaria, Parand, 
1926. 
"Remains of Inca Roads in the Province of La Rioja” 
Revie Gears Amerces (Burner Ais}, Vol VI 
1936). 
“Ranchillos: An Inca Tambo on the Road to Chile,’ Anales 
del Instituto de Bnogrfia Americana (Buenos Aes), Vol. I 
(40). 
¥inca Penetration into Argentine Territory’ Lees (Lima), 
Nos. V, VIII (1942). 
“The Ancient Province of the Comechingones,’ Historia de 
Ia Naciée: Argentina, Vol. 1 (1936), pp- 389-438. 
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‘The Archeology of Lake Porongos; Relaciones dela Sociedad 
Angina de pale Vol HCO), 

A. New ‘Type of Plastic Representato 
Universidad de Buenas Aire, Vol. I (1923) 

‘Notes on the Archzology of Entre Rios,’ Anales de la 
ual de Ciencias de Parand, Vo. Ill (4928). 

“Reconnaissance inthe Tetstory of Santa Cruz,’ Puliaiones 
del Museo de Antopologia y Bnografia, Seties A, Vel. TL 
(938). 

“The Native Dwelling in the Hilly Region of Cérdova, 





Revista de ta 
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Reviea de la Feaitad de Filosfia y Letras, Series A, Vol. 1 
(930). 

Dr. Aparicio kept up close relations with Peruvian anthro- 
pologists and visted our country several times. He published 
several notes on Peruvian archeology. His death took place 
about the time when he would have been considering whether 
to come to the First Intemational Congress of Peruvianists, 
“We regret to record that, asa result of political changes, he held 
citer his university chai nor the directorship ofthe Museum 
during the last five years. 


SHORTER NOTES 


‘Mexican Art. By Dr. Ente Guntler, Note on an Exhibition at the 

‘Musée National d'Art Modeme, Paris, Mey to July, 1952 
[G3 Theexhibition ae the Musée National d'Art Modeme 

in Paris is reminiscent of the “Twenty Centuries of 
Mexican Art’ shown a dozen years ago at the Museum of Modern 
Arcin New York, and, lke its predecessor, the result of govern= 
‘mental co-operation and sponsorship. The objects were collected 
from Mexican, American and French museums and private 
‘owners and were chosen and assembled under the direction of 
Sr, Femando Gamboa, Vice-Director of the National Institute of 
ine Arts and appointed general commissioner for this exhibition. 
Tes co be tranered afer Jay co Stockholm. 

‘The history of Mexican art is shown in a very compre- 
hensive manner with every period represented fom the ealest 
archnologied knowledge of the eaure to modera tims, The 
subsdivisions used are: Pre-Columbian, Colonial, Modem and 
Contemporary and Popular or Folk Arts. Ie is pointed out in the 
catslogos thatthe art of Mexico is are ous but not descrip 
tive; it is interpretative, and as it reaches the climax of ancient 

ican culture conveysthe philosophy and world view of a great 
civilization. This pageant of creative activity is an excellent index 
to the history of the country with peaks of development that can 
ceasily place it among the great art styles of the world, 

The pre-Columbian section, which naturally is of greatest in= 
terest 0 the anthropologist, is very wel selected and exhibited. 
‘The periods ae well segregited andthe catalogue gives both the 
locality and the archaological culture o which each piece belongs. 
‘The earliest period is represented largely by figurines fom 
‘Tiatilco, with human qualities which set them apart from. the 
succeeding styles. The famous Olmec civilization exhibits its 
outstanding work in jade, serpentine and other kinds of stone in 
the form of masks and human figutes. The steength of its sculp- 
ture in stone is perhaps best shown in the “Wrestler,” a figure 
whose stark simplicity should appeal again especially co the con 
temporary artist. The culture of the Mixceea-Pucbla area offers 
a display of che gold treasures of Monte Alban in the form of 

ceat collars, pectorals, rings, bracelets and rattles of gold, which 

th in design and execution reach heights seldom attained by 
the American Indian or any other goldsmith. In the Aztec civiliza- 
tion, where the grat capture tstmed « sombeenes and to- 
vealed a great concer with death some of the animal characters 
in the mythology gave the artists scope for fine realistic sculpture. 
Even the jaguar and the ratlesnake, important cule figures and 
highly stylized, sill show the aris” rouch with nature, 
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‘The only textile in the pre-Columbian part of the exhibition 
is a royal cape made of rabbit fur with the feathers of ducks, 
‘woven on anetting of cotton. For the anthropologist who is i 
terested in establishing the relationship between the high civiliza- 
tions of the Americas and their more modest neighbours, this 
textile is of great significance. Both the technique and the choice 
‘of materials are found in some recognizable form in many parts 
cof western North America as the humble rabbitskin blanket, or 
con the Northwest Coast where duck down is combined with 
the wool of the dog and che mountain goat in a eeuer weaving 
technigue. 

Unfortunately the mural, which is one of the most important 
expressions of modem painters in Mexico, can only be represented 
in the exhibition by photographs and cartoons. Through these 
with their heroic proportions, and great feeling, the painters of 
‘Mexico have shown the great social upheaval which their country 
has experienced in chs century. While some ofthe subjects of cheit 
easel painting are not so grim, they nevertheless show that they 
have not withdrawn from the world around them. 

‘The folk-art section is pechaps best characterized by its colour- 
fal and ephemeral quality. Many aicles are made for use at 
fiestas, and therefore very temporary, but even the straw to 
and the chin hastily made pottery stands out in contrast to the 
solidity of the past. With this in mind, e mighe be ventured that 
an excesive amount of space was given t0 this part of the ex- 
hibition. Is there no art in Mexico today except this gaudy, transi- 
tory type and the great murals and easel painting? 

Altogether the exhibition is well chosen and representative. 
‘There may be some finer examples of some types and styles, bue 
thatis often a matter of opinion among experts. The object of the 
show seems rather t0 introduce a European audience to. the 
continuity of Mexican art, set apart from the museums where 
‘clos ples ofr can eye foond The impact dha crested 
ellworh te frcandshold help develop foranther greatpre- 
Columbian culture the respect it deserves from the world of att. 








‘Ten Years of the Viking Fund. A note by Professor H. J. Fleure, 
ERS. on the Find’ recently published report 

[G64. . The Viking Fund of New York, founded in 941, 

has been renamed the Wenner-Gren Foundation in 

hhonour of its founder, Dr. Axel L. Wenner-Gren, a Swedish 

citizen who has an American wife. He was, and is, concerned to 

yromote research into the Science of Man by using the income of 

is large gift in a highly flexible way, subject to the reservation 
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that grants may not be renewed beyond short periods, lest the 
Fund should become permanently locked to specific. projects 
The post-war rehabilitation of the Royal Anthropological 
Insticute’s Library has been generously helped—as has been most 
gratefully noted in our last two Annual Reports—by grants 
amounting to $6000, and an additional grant has been made 
towards publication of a specially long article in our Journal. The 
Foundation is ready to cake risks in supporting pioneer effors 
still with uncertain prospects. A notably successfal result of this 
policy was the programme of help in the determination of the 
Proportion of the radio-active isotope of carbon (‘Carbon 14’) 
remaining in ancient objects, and thence the making of estimates 
of the absolute age of the objects concerned; the tendency seems 
to be to reduce previous calculations of che date of what is called 
the end of the last glaciation. still newer field is chat of experi- 
rent in anatomy, using rats and rabbits and showing already how 
excision of a muscle can affect che structure and form of the bone 
to which itis attached. Professor Dorothy Garrod’s notable new 
‘work in westem France on Magdslenian Are is another line that 
the Foundation has supporced. 

‘The Foundation—whose Director of Rescarch is the dise- 
inguished Americanist Dr. Paul Fejos—organizes conferences, 
promotes publication, sends out researchers to distant lands and 
endeavours by all posible means to help anthropology to main 
tain ivelf above all possblses of racism or obscrantsm of 


any kind. 











Notes on Some West African Americana. By William Fage, 
‘M.A., Department of Ethnography, British Musee. With 
165 visitors ; 

é IfT may be allowed, for the purposes of this Ameri- 
‘canist issue of Maw, to call inthe Old World to redress the balance 
of the New, I should like to offer some observations, in part 
uncertain and speculative, on traits in West Aftican culeare which 








Fic. 1. OLD ‘BRAZILIAN’ HOUSE AT PORTO NOVO 
Photographs (figs. 1-3): William Fagg, 1950 


reflect or seem to reflect American influence, and in one case on 
a cultural afc in the reverse direction. Afro-American stadies 
have been greatly advanced in recent years, especially by Professor 
Melville Herskovits and his followers at Norehwestern University, 
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Fic, 2, ‘BRAZILIAN’ HOUSE AT PORTO NOVO 


and it is not my purpose ¢o summarize them or to attempt any- 
thing like a comprehensive account of the situation; rather, hoe 
notes set down observations (made for the most part during a 
four-month journey in West Affica in 1949-50 for the British 
‘Muscum) which are intended to be complementary to the some- 
‘whac tenuous information so far gathered on this subject (and 
published) by other students of the Aftican end of the ‘contact 
situation.’ While they do not themselves amount to pieces of 
research, they may, I hope, suggest lines of research to others. 


‘Brazilian’ Architecture in Yorubaland 

Herskovits has noted evidence, from passports, of extensive 
teavel by some Yoruba of Lagos and elsewhere to and fro between 
Nigeria and Brazil. Ic appears that many Yoruba slaves freed in 
Brazil in the nineteenth century settled down there and became 
prosperous in the building and other trades. The Yoruba family 
sense, stronger even than in most West Aftican peoples, led many 
of them to make frequent journeys across the Atlantic to keep in 
touch, and this practice persists after several generations. The 





Fic. 3. RECENT ‘BRAZILIAN’ HOUSE AT PORTO NOVO 
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skilled builders among them succeeded in transplanting to coastal 
Yorubaland the flamboyant baroque style of architecture which 
they had learnt in Brazil, and ic is well known that fine examples 
dating from the early sages of its acculturation a century ago are 
among the rather few noteworthy sights of Lagos. 

Apart from Lagos itself, the outstanding early specimens of che 
style are probably at Porto Novo in Dahomey and at Ijebu-Ode 
about 60 miles east-north-east of Lagos, both of which I visited 
briefly. In Dahomey, where I was conducted by my friend M. 
Paul Mercier, Director of the local centre of the Institut Francais, 
4’ Afeique Noire, I photographed several representative examples 
(Gigs. 1-3), but regret that owing to failing light I could not 
pBoroeaph the mot surprising and elaborate, which wa the 
large and imposing Mosque; in this nineteenth-century building 
the synthesis of Brazilian and Islamic omament produces a most 
bizarre effect, and is perhaps to be regarded as a symbol of the 
extaordinary power of ths American syle to aclimacize ise 
in West Africa, At Ijebu-Ode, which is a favourite place of 
residence for well-to-do Yoruba industrialists and traders, are to 
be scen some of the most claborate and palatial specimens of the 








Fi. 4. RECENT ‘BRAZILIAN’ HOUSE AT OGERE 


Brazilian style both in older and newer variations, a gradual shift 
in emphasis from luxuriance of form to Inxuriance of colour 
being discernible. { have no photographs to illustrate them, but 
ndoubedly this town i ch fd forthe ‘ethnorarchitec 

A thorough socnanthropologialsudy of Yoruba housing 
during the last hundred years would be a most valuable and 
interesting contribution to our knowledge of this great people, 
five million strong, which has been so unjustly neglected bj 
Afticaniss, The ancient traditional Yoruba house, with is well 
known similarities to Mediterranean forms, can still be studied 
in complete form here and there among the inland towns (most 
notably pethaps at Owo in Ekiti), though for the mose part it is 
being progrenively simplified until its tincive character sin 
danger of disappearing altogether. But nearer the coast the 
Brazilian style has carried the day, and since the last war it has 
umdergone a great reflorescence, apparently as a result of pros- 
perity, ina form which we can regard as distinctively Yoruba; 
‘wherever one travels in Yorubaland, and even so far afield as the 
Yoruba quarters of northern towns such 2s Jos, one comes 
brightly snted Brain houses in couse of Bling or fehl 
built, and it would seem thae to build such 2 house, or even to 
superimpose a Brazilian figade on an old-style house, is a mark 
of vocal seat, Moreover, once bul hey are ly much 
better looked after chan the unpainted red mud walls of che 
traditional house, which decay gradually, to be replaced eventually 
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by anew house (a cycle which can perhaps be best studied at If). 
Avypical recent example is shown in fig. 4, photographed at the 
village of Ogere, 25 miles west-north-west of Ijebu-Ode. The 
Jocidimpictions of the great change, and of the confit and 
reconciliation of the two styles, onght to be studied urgently, if 
possible in conjunction with a survey of the South American 
prototypes. 
Brazilian Influence on Yoruba Masks 

In 1886 the British Muscam acquired from the Government 
of the Colony of Lagos a series of Yoruba masks of the Gelede 
Society which had been made, probably in or near Lagos, for 
display at the Colonial and Indian Exhibition held that year in 
London. Among them were a pair which obviously represented, 
ot caticatured, Europeans, of a somewhat Mediterranean cast of 
countenance; ‘the faces were painted pale pink, cotton waste 
wa sick on the forehead foe bal and bot heads were carved 





Fic, §, YORUBA GELEDE MASK: ‘THE 


Brith Museum No, 1942. Af. 7.23. Length 9° inchs. 
Photograph by courtesy of the Trustees 





‘wearing what appear to be broad-brimmed straw hats. In 1943, 
the Museum was given another series of Gelede masks, collected 
before rorr, and described as having come from Warri—in- 
correctly, since the style places them between Lagos and the 
Dahomey border; they included one which clearly represented 
the same stock character, though the earving and characterization 
were very much better'(Bg. 3). It was assumed to represent a 
French offical from Dahomey. However, when I visited several 
Gelede howes in Lagos and nearby towns in x949 in the company 
of my friend Mr. K. C. Murray, the Surveyor of Antiquities, I 
found pairs of these same masks in each house, along with the 
other stock characters—Hausa priest, Shango devotee, drummer, 
‘ete.—used in the Gelede play (whichis not dramatic, in our sense, 
but rather like a series of divertssements). In each ease we asked the 
name of the mask in question, and were always told that it was 
“che Brazilian.’ We were notable to collectan explanation ofhow 
this character was introduced into the Gelede plays, but no doubt 
‘more intensive study would provide one. (The character did not 
cccut in any of the Gelede houses which I visited in Dahomey; 
nor did I see either in Nigeria or Dahomey any Gelede masks 
representing any other European nationality.) 

Brazilian influence of a different kind may be disceened in 
certain recently carved mask headdresses of the Imole Socicty 
at Epeon the Lagoon some 17 miles south of Fjebu-Ode. From this 
point eastwards the coastal Yoruba have adopted, and adapted, 
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the distinctive Tjo form of mask, a long, narrow carving wom 
hoxizontaly on top of the head, and often bused onthe erscole 
‘With these masks, even more than with the pure Yoruba Gelede 
and Egungun masks to the west, or the western Ijo masks to the 
cast, there is a premium on inventiveness and surprising innova 
tion, and they commonly include representations of all kinds of 
animals, fruits, machines (such a aircrafe, ships, sewing machines), 
‘tc, carved with a good deal of humour and painted in as many 
bright colours as possible. However, my purpose heres to mention 
that many of the more recently carved masks of this society show 








Fic. 6, ‘apime’ CLOTH: ‘AMERIKA’ PATTERN 
Seale about 


a marked influence from “Brazilian” architecture, notably in the 
form of panels of curvilinear openwork ornament along the sides 
of the masks, a5 well as in the colour scheme. No one who sw 
these masks at Epe after spending an hour or two in Ijebu-Ode 
could be in douge of the connetion. I have no photographs of 
the masks, but I believe that Mr. Mucray (with whom I visited 
Epe) has specimens in the Nigerian national collections stored in 
Lagos. * 
“Adire’ Cloth: A Possible American Connexion 
Adire cloth, the reserve-dyed indigo cloth which is the normal 
wear of Yoruba women, has been well described by Mrs. F. de F. 
Daniel in Nigeria, No. 14 (1938), pp. 1256." The cloth itself is 
‘imported in the bleached state and dyed in large pots of vegerable 
or synthetic indigo, the pattems being reserved either by the 
application of starch (or wax) o by tying up (or sewing up). 
‘There are, it appears, considerable Muctuations of fashion as 
between the various patterns, all of which have definite names, 
by which the are known over a lrge part of Yorubaland. (A 
valuable piece of research could be carried out—perhaps at the 
‘Bale’s Market at Tbadan by students of the University College— 
if a census were taken every year for several years of all the 
‘current patterns and their popularity, noting the introduction 
‘of new designs and the disappearance of old ones.) During my 
visits to Yorubalnd in roo, Iwas mich ruc by = 
fopularity of the fine, bold design reproduced (fzom memory, 
Bg. 6 and Sound that ic is everywhere known 2s "Ameriba” 
None of che many wearers ofthis pattem who were questioned 
about it by Mr. Murray or myself could offer any explanation 
of the mame, which does not appear to have any meaning in 
‘Yorubs, and until the question is solved by farther enquiry, we 
may be justified in speculating on some connexion with America 
‘or Americans. The pattem is eminently suitable for curtaining in 
rooms of modem design, and it is possible that it was invented 
at a time when many Americans were passing through Nigeria 
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daring the late war; I can find no record that it was known before 
the war. Visitors might well have bought these cloths in lar 
numbers (and probably for large sums) to send home, and chis 
right have led to the attachment of the name. I should be glad 
of zy information bearing on the matter, fom ether side of the 
Adantic. 


A Suggestion Concerning the Origin of Bush Negro Art 

Bush Negro att has been well described and illustrated both by 
Herskovits (Rebel Destiny, New York and London, 1934) and by 
Kaln (Djuke: The Bush Nogrees of Dutch Guiana, New York, 
1931). The curvilinear, broadly arabesque carvings, usually applied 
t0 useful objects such as doors and stools, are to all intents and 
purposes abstract, and, although many of the designs have names 
indicating a derivation from representational forms, or even are 
visibly so derived, it is nevertheless clear that the desire to produce 
beautifel Zowing patterns for their own sake has overshadowed 
the original symbolism; in this respect Bush Negro art seems 
losely parallel with Melanesian art. 

‘Some writers, like Kahn, have spoken, in somewhat unspecific 
terms, of the markedly West African character of Bush Negro 
art forms, but most Africanists who have considered the matter 
have rather been struck by a conspicuous lack of similarity 
berween them and the generality of West Aftican sculpture. The 
parallels adduced have, to me at least, seemed unconvincing, 
except in the case of wooden combs, where there is an undoubted 
similarity (though this does not apply to a ‘Nigerian’ comb 
reproduced by Kabn, on p. 175, which seems to be ofthe Zanzibar 
type); bur combs seem too slight a vehicle to have sustained the 

antation of an art form which was to develop on so large a 
scale, Partial parallels may be found, for example, in the simple 
interlaced or guilloche pattems of the Yoruba and Bini, known 
2 glo “bush, pase’ (and denial with the inbolo of the 
Bushongo in Kassi Province, Belgian Congo), or in certain 
abstract designs of the Ibo; these might have: pi ede slaves of 
these tribes to acceptance of the style, but would hardly have 
initiated it 





Fic. 7. CARVED STOOL FROM DUALA, FRENCH CAMEROONS 


After W. D. Webster, Ethnographical Catalogue No. 31, 
Item No. 167, where itis desribed as ‘Ashantee” 


‘One little-known West Aftican style with marked affinity to 
that of the Bush Negro has, however, not been mentioned in this 
connexion in the literature, at"least to my knowledge, vi 
that of the Duala of the coastal Cameroons. Even the separate 
identity of this style has been obscured by the fact that the stools 
to which it is applied are commonly miscalled Ashanti, because 
of a similarity . these and in she Gr of the top Eeigiows 
reproductions (correctly attributed to the Cameroons) appear 
in'Buschan, Mustiene Vollerkinde, Vol. 1, Bg 232, 5, 220 in 
Bossert, Geschidue des Kunsigewerbes, Vol. If, p.93, Nos. 3 and 4; 
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T have seen some specimens in Dutch and German museums, 
besides a few undocumented examples in British collections. A 
good one (whose whereabouts are unknown to me) is illustrated 
in fig. 7. (The Duala canoe ornaments illustrated by Kjersmeler, 
Centres de Style, Vol. 1V, Plates 14 and 15, and Griaule, Arts de 
Afrique Noire, fig. 1, p-7, show some stylistic afinity with the 
stools.) 





Here chen was a fully developed style of woodcarving which of 
all Afeican styles, in my opinion, shows most resemblance of form. 
and feeling t0 the generally sinuous character of Bush Negro 
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carving. Those great collecting points of the slave trade, Fernando 
Po and San Thomé, were but a short distance from the Duala 
region, and the tribe can hardly have escaped heavy drafis upon 
its manpower. Such stools would have been natural objects for 
the slaves to take on board whenever possible, and such a style 
‘would have stood a good chance of acceptance by other tribesmen, 
given the predilection of most Guinea Coast tribes, from the 
Sencgal to the Congo, for snake cults. I suggest, therefore, that 
other aces of Doals influence shoul be looked for inthe Guiana 
region. : 
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Papers on the Physical Anthropology of the, American 
Indian, Edited by W. S. Laughlin, New York (Viking 
[GG Feit 1980. Pp. ot, 202 
‘The papers in this volume comprise the major part 
‘of a symposium on the American Indian held at the Wennet-Gren 
Foundation in 1949. Two of them, Dr. Birdsell’s on the Asiatic 
sources of New Werld populations, and Dr. Newman's on South 
American foil remains epresne an attempt to apply 4 more 
critical methodology, and one which takes account of work in 
‘elated feds uch f archeology and geology, to the extremely 
puzaing and heretofore prejdiceidden problem of the sctle~ 
nent ofthe Ameriee, Prosor Boyd and Dr. Dalberg summarize 
the availble information on the blood-group frequencies and the 
dentin, respectively, of living Indians; Dr. Spuhler dias 
‘the genctics of several normal anatomical variations observed among 
the Navaho; and Dr, Laughlin’s paper draws on both anthropo- 
‘metric and serological data to establish the racial relationships and 
{intemal division of the Aleut. 

‘Although this volume does not attempt to give definitive answers 
to the many interesting problems connected with the migrations 
to the New World sn te subsequent evolution ofthe Ameriean 
Tadian peoples, it has a considerable value in presenting many of the 
more promising approaches to these problems, Moreover, in the 
course of some of the papers several ghosts are effectively laid, 
among them Hooton’s Pecos Pucblo types, the traditional racial 
classifications of South America, the alleged serological uniformity 
of Indians, and the Indian affinities of the Aleuts, But though there 
is properly place for criticism of the older methods and conclu 
sions, the mote useful fanction of these papers lies in the methods 
of stady which they illustrate, in particular the use of genetics, the 
recoguition of the implications of population size and structure, and 
the awareness of the limitations inherent in working with skeletal 
raterial (quite apart from the admitted need for more data). It is 
cern that, the filler elucidation of human evaution ithe 
‘Americas will depend upon the pursuit of these an ines 0 
research. ee DAVIDA WOLFFSON 


Early Man in the New World. By Kenneth Macgowan. New 
167 York (Macmillan), 1950. Pp. xii, 260, x plate, text figs. 


Price £x 17s. 64. 
‘This book was inspired by George C. Vaillant, whose 
‘untimely death prevented the collaboration originally, planned. 
‘Working alone, Maegowan, an eminent professional of the theatre 
and film and self tres a co lay, edad 
survey of American begianings tha has the impartial clarity of 
‘March of Time? and is almost as well supported by visual aids in 
the form of maps, charts and line drawings. Ina field where expert 





‘opinion disputes tens of millennia, he is content to display the evi- 
dence and offer a minimum of direction as to the verdicts; it is 
indeed his advocacy of the open mind that prompts his one whole~ 
hearted sticture—on the ‘blind cranioclasm’ of the Hrdlitka school. 

‘The 12 chapters review in order the general picture, 
routes into and inside the Americas, clasfication of the "Ages, 
‘mechanism and significance of glacations, background data on Old 
‘World man, the skeletal evidence, artifacts, the question of Pleisto- 
cene extinctions, racial components, sources of culture, and the 
testimony of cultivated plants, and end with a summary entitled 
"Purser, Problems, and Halt Answers” The athor has tpped an 
immense, reservoir of published and some unpublished work, 
ranging from strict operational reports to Gladwin’s fantasy on the 
posthumous conquest of topical Ameria by Alexander dhe Great 

very point is documented, Typographical erors are few, although 
‘Emest Thompson Seton is reed with publishing a book in 1827 
and one may doube thatthe allusion to ‘the Auriguacians and Mag- 
dalenians of the end of the New Stone Age..." (p. 27) is as Mac~ 
sgowan wrote it. 

‘A work of this kind can never be filly up-to-date, Carbon 14 is 
noticed briefly as a new tool of great promise; Oakley's work on 
relative dating by the fluorine testis not mentioned; Zeuner, whose 
time scale is quoted from the 1946 edition of Dating the Past, has 
since (1950) narrowed his estimate of the Magdalenian, Subject 
however to such modifications as this and other work in progress 
will cal for, Early Man inthe New World may be heartily welcomed. 
as a balanced and readable guide for the layman, and a useful re= 
fresher for the general archeologist. GEOFFREY TURNER, 


Lost City of the Incas: The Story of Machu Piccha and its 
‘Builders. By Hiram Bingham. London (Phoentx House, 

[68 981. Pp. 224, 39 plates, map. Price Lr 15 
"70 Dr, Biigham belongs the credit for having 
‘opened up the magnificent ruins of Machu Picchu in the inaccess 
{tho mogion notth-vtet of Cuzco in Peru, an for having made them 
fqenerlly know, #0 that they have been vised in comfort by 
Rousand of peopl in the lst 30 years o so. Hl doesnot lim to 
have bon the fi visor them in modem times, but he was oly 
preceded by 2 handfl of people, who dd noe publish what they 
fw. He published a fll account of his work there many years ago 
‘but it is out of print; this is the justification for the present shortened 
account, which contains whole paragraphs taken, with litle lera- 

tion, from the previous work. 

Having recently revidted the scene of his labour, it is natural 
enough that he sould want to fight hs buts vith climate, river, 
srecipice and forest over again, and the result is a pleasant travel 
books ilrted with extent photographs. On the other hand 
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Cfpretes hs opis ix as ray Oe hy reading to 
expreses his opinions in such a way 28 to be highly to 
hoe unfariic with the subjecs Fl ae the term lca to coves the 
whole of ancient Peruvian civilization, and having given these 
“neat? credit for the development of cultaral features such as 
inrgution and the domesticaion of lamas, which were well Known 
‘over 1000 years before the real Incas came to be of any importance, 
ings hat Mac sh sti Ins werk, mas be of rat 
re. His previous publication, whichis filly ilistated, makes i 
Srocea dee tor seals ch de chic dle nemo coe 
ticularly dhe pottery, belong to late Inca types, associated with the 
period of expansion and conquest in the second half of the fifteenth 
century. The rare ons are late Chimu objects of the same 
tage film the Cons. Ths is very strong evidence forthe late date 
of Machu Picchu and against Bingham's far-fetched suggestion 
thar itis the legendary ‘Fampa Tocco, their ancestral heme r= 
‘occupied after a long period of abandonment. An indication of the 
author’s neglect of recent work is his statement, “We do not know, 
probably we shall never know, when corn was fe cultivated it 
Peru,’ when we already had 2 substantial clue, in the shape of a 
radiocarbon dite of about 800 2c. for its appearance in the north 
‘coastal valleys, about ewo years before this Book was publhed. 
"As regards the description of the city itself, it may be well to 
point out that the names assigned to the diferen part the Royal 
Mausoleum and the lice are the author's own invention and tot 
necessarily descriptive of their original uses. The description would 
ihave been a good deal easier to follow if the detailed plan in the 
‘original publication hid been reproduced. Similaly, the geneal 
fap showing Inca ruin in the ¥icnity of Macha Picchu would 
hnave been more helpful if had covered the whole of the area of 
‘Bingham’s search; it would easily bear reduction. 
G. HLS. BUSHNELL 


‘The Tove Calendar. By Gorge Kale ed Chae ion, Mo. 
ont de of sand Se, Val XL New Haven, 
T69) Sine sit Sepia, 

‘of the Tovar Calendar is an event 
which sexe eee foal sent of anne Mexia ee 
Tinks 10's cherie of Men, George Kabler se. Chases 
Gibson in this calendar, the manuscript of which is in 


the John Carter Library in Providence, 2 hitherto practically un- 
Known work ofthe author ofthe Reliin de! Origen dla Tdier 


(Gye nown os the Chace Ramis) far now Beam 
"This publication contains the text with 2 % 2 critical 


analysis and a translation of the Calendar, together with a study of 
its relationship to other works, 2 valuable discussion of Tovar's 
correlation and other sixteenth-century correlations, a number of 


"Ape ffom being an intereing example of 3 coration of 2 
Matican tine-coum with the Cheisian year, the Tover Calender 
contains information concerning certain festivals which is not to 
Seu in any ths sure. Alhough, a Kabler and Gin 
fit was composed as late as the year 1585, its obvious 
Fi tadvecdved infomation ome ome aged ad earned dn 
wel acquainted with the religious rina of is peoples ths informa 
on was used by Tovar in the highly interesting commentary 
Sth ecompanes the led. or Stance user Tease 
pehalizl (Human Faying) there i unique mention of sugurie 
ESteected wit an ine Comincnrary on the month Towel we 


find a description of the seasonal appearance of the idol of Huit 

hoe mone by ay oter wor depion we 
learn how the spectacles worn by some of the S; were 
ikened by the Indians to the mirrors which | the eyes of 


their great war god. Other new and interesting details are: the 
{enlbcation ofthe erm quecol with dhe war laters of Mixcoats 
the quarreliome tendency of the people in the month of November 
(Geechee of ener and ‘weather; the 
reference under Titl to an idea of the interaction of gods and 
natural forces which the ritual practices of stretching 
(lil) and tension; under Quahuitichua the rites of the raising of 
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musts and banners are shown to be symbolicil of the renewal of 


‘The lastrations afford a good example of the technique of 
Buropeanized native draughtsman similar to that of the Lienzo de 
Tiscla An ironing fetus we of cen sgt ofthe 
Zodiac made by the Indian painter, who, however, docs Not appeat 
to ave understood their correct correlation. This production ofthe 
Tovar Calendar is distinguished by a high standard of scholarship 
and 3 most meticalous care of detail. Ia addition to the value of 
hhaving the Celendar made accesible, this particular presentation of 
with the up-to-date and exhaustive bibliography and the very 
copious notes makes an important contribution to the field of 
Mexican scholanhip. IRWIN BULLOCK 


Archeology of the Columbia-Fraser Region. By Marin W/. 
‘Smith. Menatha, 1950. Pp. vili, 46, 4 figs, 3 tables. 

T7O Katte Points'A° Stated Siee ia the’ Sonthern 
Northwest Coast Region. By Arden R. King. Menasha, 

1950. Pp, 94,35 

6 and 7. Price, together, $2.50 


13 tables. Soc for Amer. Archao., Mem. No 
Seeking ‘perspective for an ethnological study of 
her area, Dr. Smith found it necesary to supplement the scanty 
‘eporsseable by work of her own inthe former dipine, For 
she analysed 2 series of artificts collected by a local 
eibae sated oe eck san ms ge Som ie Come 
‘ive material for the Fraser consisted of a small number of mainly 
surface finds from an up-river farm (owned by a family with the 
‘curiously Scoto-Salish name of McCallum). Relating her findings 
to the uneven work of previous investigators Dr. Smith postulates 
four cultures for the area: Coastal Stone, Eastern Stone, and Early 
‘and Late Bone, the last extending into the historic period. She finds 
idence for the ery importance of the Columbis Fraser region 
8 cultural focus, strongly influenced from the south, and sugges 
Srlopest: Toe upamers may re eee Oe 
‘arguments may ut Ieave me uneasy 
35 to the adequacy of their foundations. 

‘The Cattle Point memoir is a report of carefilly controlled ex- 
‘vation on an island in Washington Sound. The material recovered 
indicates long, although probably seasonal, occupation of the site 
and allows the tentative identification of four culeural phases. The 
frst of these, which King calls the kland phase, was'. .. adapted to 
mainland resources, « hunting and gathering economy with some 
fshing . . "showing affinities withthe ‘so-called Archaic cultures 
of North “America.” There follows the Developmental. phase, 
characterized by increasing exploitation of marine food resources 
‘and leading into the Maritime, with primary dependence on shell- 
sh, fish and sea mammals. Antler wedges and a spindle-whorl, 
inter alia, saggests the development during this period of the wood 
working and weaving typical of historic Coast culture. The final, 
Late, phase is one of attenuation rather than change and may be 
correlated with alterations in the shoreline which reduced the 














the prehistory of the North-West Coast can be set on 2 firm bass. 
[His own contribution is significant and promising. 
GEOFFREY TURNER 


Art of the North-West Coast Indians. By Rotert Bruce Inver- 
axity. Berkeley, Calf. (Univ. of California Pres), 1950. 

[7 Pr. si, s2, 286 plates. Price $10 
“The introduction of this valuable book is intended to 
give an insight into the cultural background of the art of the North- 
‘West Coast Indians. Though it contains much useful information 
for the general reader not accustomed fo this art, the author has not 
succeeded in giving a clear picture of the very interesting 
relations which exis in this society between form and the socio 
religious pattems. The result is that the book virtally consists of 
‘mpmone orl iadependent pa the moda me the 
Ta the chapter on Art (pp. 35-9) the term ‘primitive’ is applied 
to ‘the work of early American folkartists and the contemporaries 
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such a8 Grandma Moses’ because ‘it reveals a lack of technical 
Competence, exhibits a childlike approach, an unconscious naive 
the work of artists like Picasso, Moore and Klze shows primitive 
characteristics because they ‘deliberately sought stimulus and 
{nspiretion in primitive ar; they have utilized primitive conceptual 
approaches and design elements in their own work. «. "(primitive 
att used here in the sense of African and Oceanic art); why he art 
Of the so-called ‘primitive’ peoples is called primitive is not ex- 
plicily stated, but probably because ‘the work presents an appear 
fince which i below the standards of the culture ofthe observer,” 
For ‘observers... usully lack sufficient knowledge of the artists 
caltutal milieu and, therefore, are prone to label the production 
primitive” (p. 36). Then the author gives some of what he con- 
siders the more obvious typical characteristics of these three kinds 
of art: portrayal of the unseen, distortion or over-emphasis, dis- 
torted perspective, outlining, ondenstion, horror vac, socio- 
religious elements, form and ‘content (pp. 36-9). Now these 
characteristics certainly do not apply to all of these three kinds of 
art, nor to the art of al ‘primitive" peoples, For example, ‘portrayal 
of things unseen’ is something found especialy in the art of the 
North-West Cosse, in Australia and in some New Guinea art; 
“distorted perspective’ isnot found in the at of primitive’ peoples, 
for perspective is practically unknown to them, “outlining” is 
erly aot typical for Afecan and Oceanic atthe influence of 
socio-teligious elements and the interrelation of form and content 
ate very obvious in the art of “primitive” peoples, but practically 
fbsent in the other two kinds of art under discusion here, Ie willbe 
‘lea from these remarks that the wording of this chapter is some- 
‘what confusing, mainly due to the fact that the author made no 
shatp distinction between the diferent meanings ofthat unfortunate 
term ‘primitive. : 

‘One more comment has to be made concerning the introduction, 
On p. 41 the author gives a lst of many animals which appear in 
the North+West Coast art and the symbols by which they may be 
recognized. For beter orientation of the reader it would have been 
ff great value if this list had been accompanied by simple line 
drawings of these symbols. 

‘The most important patt of the book i formed by the 286 plates, 
seven of them in colour. These illustrations are without any restric= 
tion splendid, both from the scientific and from the artistic stand~ 
point, They are accompanied by very detailed descriptions, giving 
{tibe, dimensions, present owner, and, in addition to a morpho~ 
logical description, details of the se and history of the object, as 
far as they are known. The specimens illustrated are mainly chosen 
from American collections; from European collections there are 
conly 23 objects from the British Museum (among them the Cook 

) and two objects from the Musée de !'Homme—the well- 
Rnown stone mask colected by Pinar (not Pinet) and the carved 
‘whalebone vertebre Its to be regretted that the author has arranged 
The pats only according to the kind of objecs (Banke rats, 

etc), and has not farther subdivided tribes, $0 a8 to 
facilitate a stylistic study. Perhaps this isa result of his desire (p. $0) 
‘not to atribute any specimens whose provenience is not known to 
specific tribes solely on the basis of my familiarity with tril 
styles... The tribe indicated in the legend is generally that which 
the museum has recorded; for most specimens the attribution is 
correct, but occasionally ths is incorrect. For some of the latte, I 
have indicated what I believe is the correct attribution, This ean 
have dangerous consequences, for if not all ofthe incorrect museum. 









































attributions are rectified, how are we to know which ones are still 
incorrect? Moreover, his opinion that it is not good procedure to 
‘bate attributions on one’s ‘with the styles touches one of 


the fandamental problems of the alte clsifiction of hit 
kind of art. In my opinion it be quite possible to arrive ata 
stylistic classification of the art of a certuin region, Ie therefore is 
nnecesary to start with a detailed stylistic analysis of those objects 
‘which are provided with reliable dat as to provenience; wing 
these pieces as type specimens it is, I think, permissible to attribute 
ther apecimens fo the same syle a that ofthe type specimens. 
fam quite aware of the fact that this stylistic attribution does not 
necessarily mean that these other specimens have exactly the same 
‘provenience asthe type specimens, Buta book review isnot a place 
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fora technical discussion of this and other problems (stylistic areas, 
style diffusion, etc.) concerning the study ofthis kind of art. More 
‘over, only litle work has been done in this field. The interested 
reader is referred to the publications by Vandenhoute, Clasifiation 
stylistique du. Masque Dan et Guéré de la Chte a'Tvoire Occidentale 
(A.O.F) (Mededetingen ‘van het Rijksmuseum voor Volkenkunde, 
Leiden, No. 4, 1948), and by Wingert, Indian Sculpture: The Salish 
‘ofthe North-West Coast (New York, 1947). 

‘Notwithstanding the fat that this book excited these few remarks, 
it is one of the outstanding recent contributions to the study of the 
art of the North-West Coast Indians. A. A. GERBRANDS 


‘The Tvimshian: Thole Arts and Muse. By Vole E Gari 

Pou 8, Whger ant Maras Barbu, Amc, El So 

T72, Pas No XL Ne Yor Ant ste Pp 39s 
‘Thisboa began race 


§ ples, 23 text figs 

tion of song prepared by Dr. Barbeau. 
Prating began ta Germany da 1935, buE the war prevented publ 
cation. In 1947 Profesor Garkeld was asked to conta. an 
ethnographical introduction but at no general treatment of the 
‘Toimaian apart from thir neighbouring tribes of the North: West 
CCoait exit ie was decided to expand the introductory mateial 
‘To thisanesay on Tsimshian sulpeare by Winger has een added 

Professor Gatfield’s contibution tothe book sa used examina 

tion ofthe history, mater culture and way of life ofthe Taim= 

in the wider seting of thei neighbouring tribes of the 

est Cont of Ametica—the one well docutnented example 
ofan area in which food-gatherers Kept and exploited slaves 

‘Winger’s esay disses the character of the sculpture of che 
‘Tsimshian and of thelr immediate neighbours—the Haida, the 
Tlinge and the Kwakiud-~and makes a ploneer attempe to di 
tingath between them, This isa dial tak, which he doer wel 
He conchides that there isa basi continuum throughout the area, 
with tbl diferences which ean be dstinguithed in the sculpture of 
Inasks and totem poles, but which are hardly to be found fn other 
decorated objects, except blankets, He characterizes Tsimshian art 
a “csi Haida as “clasical to barogue" ‘Tlingit as “largely 
rococo," and Kwakiutl a a vi etic.” 

'No musia! material on the Tsimshian has previously been pub- 
lished, and this volume contains more than has been publiahed from, 
any other NorthWest Cont ibe. Seventy-five songs are published 
and analysed, all save four having been collected by Dr- Barbeau 
ibetween 1pr$ and 1929. They are part of the collection of 3000 
records ofthe National Museum of Canada, of which ass ae fom 
the Toimshan, Besides the music, phonetic transcripts ae provided, 
together with both literal and’ interpretative translations, Some 
dithculty was encountered, owing to the retention in the tongs of 
Stchaic expresions. Most of the songs appear to belong tthe 
pentatonic system which is typically Mongolian, Many types of 
ong are represented—Iytiy, medicine song, war songs, lilabies, 
eter Some of them ilkarate very well the functioning of social 

nomena, One of them, for erinple, tals of a man whose wife 

ad dterted him to marry an important Hudwon’s Bay’ Company 
employee, The aggrieved husband vent her 10 marten skin intend 
in ry oils i pou sh weal a et 
the glft in proper syle. However, she got the beter of him 
sending hima Big canoe. Z 

‘One pis down tis book saddened by the thought chat this most 
intereting way ofl is dying out, so that we must congratulate 
the authors on the effectiveness of their co-operation in preserving 
for usand making avalable so mich information about ths hitherto 
rather neglected tribe. FRANK WILLETT 


A Guide to the Indian Tribes of Oklahoma. By Muriel H. 
Wright. Norman, Oklahoma (Univ. of Oklahoma Pres), 

173. sity 10: bite $590 
‘This is a usefal compilation of material on the Indians 
cof an area where more tribes are represented than anywhere else on 
the North American continent. Under the headings of the tribal 
names, the author tells the history of the advent of each group into 


the region and their former locations. These facts, together with 
their relations to the United States government and the Office of 
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Indian Afftirs are often usefl to the ethnologist, who is becoming. 
‘more conscious today of the historical background of ethnic groups 
Moreover, these facts are dificult to find in the morass of gover 
‘ment documents. The stress of the book is on the historical rather 
than the ethnographic side and i ale it often nave and an 
4uarian rather than scientific. The illustrations follow the same line 
‘with good reproductions of historic characters among the Indian 
leaders that the student of ethno-history wall appreciate. 

‘At the end of each tribal entry there ia shore bibliography which 
is often very uneven in choice, and would have been much more 
useful if a few critical or explanatory notes had been added. The 
‘entire bibliography at the end of the book is well axanged and 
‘Birly extensive ERNA GUNTHER 

Alluguergue, N.M., 1952. Pp. 120. Prie $1.75 


‘The Sand 
T74 Aree iG BS Piet tae te 
discussiod is based on the Louisa Wade Wetherill Collection of 
‘Sand Paintings from the Kayenta Navaho, i is really 2 concordance 
fof the present knowledge ofthe subject. The scientific study of sand 
painting has been retarded for many years because of the Navaho's 
attitude of secrecy. Only those who stayed among them for long. 
periods of time like traders and artists could establish themselves 
sufficiently in their confidence to obtain any information either 

+ eprnciontbfthe puntngs Ta secee paste Neva fave 

of the paint recent years the Na ve 
teen persuaded tha, a thir cildron are seeiving mare modems 

‘education, and the ceremonies are becoming obsolete, a record of 

them isnecessary, with the result that more collections are coming t0 

light and publications are more frequent 

Mss. Wetherill waa pioneer in th field and began ee cllection 
about 1906 from a Navaho who reproduced the paintings in crayon 
and worked in great secrecy. Since the work of editing this collec 
‘don was not started unei after Mrs. Wetheril’s death, the inadequate 
notes accompanying the drawings have given Dr. Wyman con 
siderable trouble and lead to many uncertainties. The cate taken in 
their interpretation is apparent throughout the study. With this 
collection as a basis, Dr. Wyman has correlated the published 
material which has often appeared in highly regional periodical 
literature not cited in the standard guides, and thus gives the student 
a very valuable guide. The illustrations are simply done, but 
‘entirely adequate since the descriptions include a careful listing of 
the colours used. 

‘The illustrations show designs which are not typical of the sand 
paintings known in earlier literature, bur Dr. Wyman gives several 
reasons for these differences. First, the collection comes from an 
‘outlying group where regional characteristics might account for the 
variation. ore, the artse was given 2 fall range of colours 
in crayons and he probably indulged in experimentation. Another 
reason, and perhaps the most potent of all, was the painters fear of 
reprisal from his own people, so that he may have introduced 
variations deliberately t0 avoid the charge of blasphemy for ex- 
poring sacred materal. The most common variation in these 
paintings isthe curvilinear quality to the lines and the semi-realistic 
plant forms. 

‘The now-specalis in the Navaho ld owss Dr. Wyman a debe 
of gratitude for this excellent guide to one phase of this interesting 
cate. ERNA GUNTHER 


Paintings of the Kayenta Navaho. By Lelend C. 
Wayman. Unio. of New Mexico Pub. ix Anthop., No.7. 





Navajo Grammar. By Claiys A. Reichrd, Publ. Amer, 

Soc, Vol. XXI. New York, Pp, si, 393. Price $7 

[75 this's's Sely worked, caborate analyse, srening 
new cabsgocis of gamaaticd thought whose di 
‘cussions depart from interpretations of such noted predecessors in 
the Eeld & Sapir and Hooyer. Profesor Reidurd sodied the 
lenguage wile in residence among the Navajo at intervals over 
15 yeas a "a by-product of a projet to investigate. inner 
Eicchings of Navi religion’ She foomulates a puber of ruless0 
Erte itlude the irregularities’ of eatier students. The ffequent 
Selottuion of high tone for nora naaization s portage the mowt 
Siuoval feature. The pencpal new contubution the infection 

I2s 
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and translation of the prefixes (paragraphs 10-10.124). Considerable 
‘work was done on semantics. She follows Sapie’s interest in ‘pattern 
" and stresses that “in language as in other cultural 

ena [the pattern] is often carzied far beyond....““reasonable” 

its” RUTH LANDES 





Personality and Government: Findings and Recommenda- 
‘ions of the Indian Administration Research. By 
L7G Lawes Thompsons Mexia (Eaiones sel Dnt Digeita 
Ieramericana; distributed bythe Inst. of Eic Airs, Ine), 
1951. Pp. xi, 239. Price $2 

“This report is rather pompously written, but it is the result of 
‘much careful investigation, and can be read with profit by all 
Interested in the administration of olated groups. Ye deals with che 
Indians in the reserves of the U.S.A. and in particular the Navaho, 
the Pine Ridge Sioux, the Papago and the Hopi. Exch tribe has 4 
Ghapter sketching its hinory, customs and present condition, and 
concluding with recommendations on such matters as finance, 
‘Sucation and the recruitment and promotion of the white staff. 
Some ofthe misions are enned for daraping tba and casing 
Sicharmony in individuals. The policy # now to keep the tribes 
Spar and encourage them to develop their own culture, but the 
Eticuly is that if they are told what to do they become disgruntled 
Sd los nitive, while iflefe alone they remain 2a loose end. The 
FHiopi safer in dis way les than the other, for they are able co lead 
2 Hfe much lke dir traditional one, and the chief problem in their 
‘se is t0 find them enough cultivable land. 

It is surprising to find (p. 76) the old fallacy that avoidance be- 
tween certain relatives wat intended to prevent incest. Te should be 
cfr by now th smal avoidance is erely one Sem in «stem 

avoidances, just at intermarriage i one item in a system of 
‘utual minisrations RAGLAN 


7 "secant Or Pop iv Eaton. Bats (UNESCO, 


195t. Pp. 217 
Soil deterioration, iliteracy, large families and debt 
combine to give a picture of a community that is getting poorer 
tunder modem conditions. The degree of illiteracy and so on does 
pot seem to vary inversely with the amount of land held, but chis 
is duc to the fact that a number of smallholders are really sons of 
large holders waiting for their inheritance. Polygyny, sometimes 
half recognized by the women concerned, is very common. The 
majority of houstholds try to supplement food production by 
sgcondary occupations and on the whole the author thinks the 
‘minority is rather more enterprising. It i, however, 
probable that some housthels regstred as Romans ae, it 
practice, followers of the Voodoo cult. This study gives many 
cultivated plants, of farm animals, of ions, 

(of types of housing and so on, usually with statistical tab 
picture i-vital if not happy. Betterment schemes are bardly sen 
oned as the effort is to get a factual bass for their consideration. 
Ie is evident that the peasants combine fragments of shrewd observa 
ton and argument with much traditional superstition and blunder- 
ing in both economic and social matters. Studies of this type, when 
‘well done, a this one on the whole seems to be, are among the most 
useful activities of UNES.CO. #H, J. FLEURE 





La Afficania de la Musica Folklorica de Cuba. By Femando 
‘Onis. Hebona (Ministerio de Educacién), 1959. Pp. xvi, 
I7& 477 tos Bailes yok Teatro de tos Negron on Fall: 
lore de Cuba. By Femando Ortiz. Habana (Ministerio de 
Educaciin), 1951. Pp. x04, 466. 
‘Among Cuba's contributions to the world, two have achieved 
silver acceptance, sys Profesor Oris in the fit chapter of 
‘Musica Folelorica ‘cigars, a mestizo 
foodies seller lk mee scien pons Thar eaect eae 
tone for the two volumes here reviewed. From the appearance of 
[Las Negros Brujesin 1906 up to the present, Fermando Orta’ interest 
in the life and culture of Affo-Cubans (a word coined by him) has 
never From these studies he seems to derive not only 
satisfaction for his intellectual curiosity, but also asthetic and 
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‘emotional gratification, which he invites the reader to share with 
him. A lifetime of research and reflections will be embodied in his 
present magnum opus (a third and a fourth volume have been 
amnounced) 

"At the beginning of the fst volume the author, afer discuss 
the possibilities of Indian influences on Cuban music, finds that 
influences do not exist. Then comes a spirited defence of Negro 
‘music, supported by a wealth of quotations from the most eminent 
rusicologists. The author calls attention to works of Aftican in- 
spiration by modem composers ofthe frst rank, and has a. word of | 
encouragement for Cuban artists who follow this trend. In the 
remaining chapters he draws a comparison between the music of 
‘Aftican and Cuban Negro groups erards (Dahomans), lucanies from. 
Niger Delta), Yoruba and Congolese, 

‘The second volume emphasizes, in its first chapter, the social 
nature of African music “The Negro is never alone’; his actions, 
thoughts and emotions are closely woven into the socal fabric. 
‘Music seems to be an ideal vehicle for emotional communication, 
between the individual and the group, and that explains why the 
Teaderand-chorus pattsrn (called antiphon by the author) is so 
‘widespread among Negro populations all over the world. Most 
frequeitly, music is associated with dances, or rhythmic movements 
of the body, as inthe work songs. Purely instrumental msi, and 
solo prformances accompanied by coma, tough they occ, 
are rather unusual. 

‘Boundaries between strongly marked rhythmical song and dance, 
and between dance and pantomime, are imperceptible I is possible, 
nevertheles, to distinguish purely rhythmical dances performed 
at socal gatherings; dances imitating animal movements and those 
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which are part of ritual ceremonies; masked dances and dramatic 
productions, which may comprise recitations and follow a plot. 
These thre classes are dealt with in chapters I, Ill and IV respec 
tively. The last two are perhaps the most original and most valuable 
contribution of the two volumes. The account of the Oru of Ey 
‘Aranla isa sound piece of ethnographical description. Musicologists 
‘will welcome the 48 songs given for this rite, as wells many other 
‘musical transcriptions. Data on the flafiges, a secret society which 
perpetuates the Ekue organization of the Ffik, are fresh and stimu- 
lating. Hitherto, Ortiz has mainly concerned himself with Yoruba 
and Dahoman practices; this change of emphasis may prove to be 
the forerunner of « new and promising tend in Affo-Amedican 
studies, 

‘These are only a few samples of the wealth of anthropological 
information contained in the two books, The arrangement of the 
‘material is somewhat haphazard, and it i alittle disconcerting to 
find the flow of a theme interrupted frequently by a wide variety 
of references and quotations. For instance, on opening the firs 
volume at random, one finds on pp. 190ff. a paragraph on the 
language of Finnegan's Wake in relation to Affican poetry; a passage 
by John Rhys on the magical uit of pociy: quotation from 
Phy, Cato, Varo, Verg Lope de Rueda, Following on tht are 
some very interesting lines on spirit possesion among Afro-Cuban 
pists and laymen; and immediately after come allusion fo Alans 

dec, Plato, Homer, and 0 on. 

If, inhis next books, Professor Ortiz were to adopt a more factual 
approach, his wide experience and scholarly writing could be better 
apreciated, andthe works would be a mot efcient ido ano, 
polog! 





sts, RUY COELHO. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Bush Negro Calabash-Carving. Cf: MAN, 1951, 97, 28t 
Sij—I was pleased to find that you had published a 
[79 eter tiom Professor Herskovits commenting on Some 
Notes on the Carving of Calabashes by the Bush 
[Negroes of Surinam’ (Man, 1981, 97), but I was rather appalled at 
its contents which, as they stand, would seem to indicate that Dr. 
Herskovits had but glanced at my article, for he misrepresents what 
Tsvrote and appears to me to be illogical in his etc. 

‘As to the relevant ethnographical facts, I relied on Morton C. 
Kaha’ juke The Buh Neots of Duh Cio, Viking Pres, 
1931, and his “Notes on the Saramaccaner Bush Negroes of Dutch 
Guiana’ (American Anthropologist, Vol. XXXI (1929), pp. 468) for 
sy tentative statements. as to ‘a certain lack of permanence in 
marital relationships, ete’ Perhaps I gained the wrong impresion 
fiom Dr. Kahi’s data; and I must, in any cate, Teave ito mn and 
Professor Herskovits to settle any ethnographical difference. But 
Dr Herkovie's phrte 2 “sort of socal chtos' distort by the 
emphatic quality of the word ‘chaos’ my own statement as to ‘a 
czriain lack of permanence’ in ‘marital relationships’ The main- 
taining of a wife’s affection through gifts of carvings by the husband, 
if correcly reported, would suggest that if the spouse's affection 
‘was not so maintained, it might be transferred to some other sup- 
pliant for her favours. Surely itis posible, moreover, fora culture 
fo be well integrated while certin reladondhips are somewhat 
tentative and unstable without it showing signs of social chaos, even 
‘a sort of social chaos.” 

‘That two different art styles, based on sex division of labour, 
‘exited in certain cultures is, as noted, no cause for amazement, A 
hnumber of examples ofthis phenomenon have been reported in the 
Kitersture, What particularly interested me about the Bush Negro, 
as I stated, was that Bush Negro art provided another example of 











this phenomenon, but with a difference. “Bush Negro art, con= 
sidered as a whole, manifests an overall style which an observer 
‘would recognize as the Bush Negro style, ‘The men appear to select 
from the components of this style a certain range which is in con- 
trast to the range chosen by the women This elaboration by Bush 
[Negro men and women of two distinct themes of a common art 
style isin contrast, for example, to the curvilinear style of the art 
done by the men of the Northwest Coast Indians and the angular 
and geometric style done by the women. The ‘patterned interests’ 
thus appear:to take a tur that is somewhat unusual in sex differ- 
entiation of creative expression, or so it would seem to me, and 
this, I thought, was worth pointing out. 

Since he agrees ‘that the line of sex diferentiation runs through 
allaspects of culture the fact that Profesor Herdcovt should then 
‘maintain from his own field experience and from his knowledge of 
the literature that there is no evidence of a difference in tempera~ 
‘ment between the men and women of this culture seems to be a 
wolte-fce. As to their actual differences, I only suggested that as 
between Bush Negro men and women these may be reflected in 
certain forms of their respective art styles. I did not axset that the 
‘men were more definite in thei actions and more conservative 
than the women. I merely wrote that ‘the men would appear to be 
definite in their actions and probably more conservative than the 
‘women.’ It would beintresting to know what Professor Herskovits’s 
approach isto the ‘more difficult problem, whereby drives towards 
creativity are analysed’ so as to give us an understanding of ‘the 
Ktorical and peychologia causes” of obeved vanes of atic 
expression, if he dismisses cues and hypotheses derived from the 
bjective analysis of asthetic production and appreciation a the 

falgence of on, PHILIP J. C. DARK 
‘Museum of International Folk Art, Santa Fé, New Mexico 
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A Stone Figure from Manabf, Ecdor, Wi tare 
Sinow The male none figure town ia g's in the 

ISO Eimiridge"Univrsy Micon of Arkcslogy sed 
> Sinology Ie 13 inchs in height sd the mage 
Sneed, Hghecsoerct sons pokey vlensc ain The 
tures ib weathered andthe top of he headecsi misiagbar 
probaly suppred spine oe dk atom Spaeth 
Bawa: de"Hajr iharatcd by Profsuce Savile 8 digi: oF 





Fic. 1 


Height, 12 inches. Photograph: Cambridge University 
‘Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology 


‘Manabi, Vol. I, Pate XXIX, 3, to which itis generally similar both 
in character and in size. Unlike that figure, the ears are pierced, 
‘and the septum of the nose, the tip of which is damaged, is also 
ierced, 

PicThe figure was found among the articles in the collection atthe 
institution formerly known 2s the Abbey of Crist the King, New 
‘Barnet, when it was bought by the Institute's Fellow, Mr. c 
Ohly. I recognized it when it was in his possession and it was 
acquired by the Museum through his good offices. Nothing is 
known of its previous history. G. HL S. BUSHNELL 
University Museum of Archeology and Exhnology, Cambridge 


“The Wind Mask of Quetzalcoal. With tre text fiwes 

SuneThe fame of the Mexican god Quctalcoat has 
[QI] seed ts eyond the Amerionse field His legends 

iRieseved the wudy of comparative region, and thse 
decking cultre heroes or ela Sse ate equally catered for inthe 
‘Strand which bas securulated around Rim: Unfortunatly a great 
deel mysibetin hay aan fom te we of he ne mae for 
Sexy didttent specs of divinity by the Mexican themselves. 
Teudy of the lteteure and of some bins in the painted codices of 
Merlo indicates tat “The Quetaicoal” was very probably tide 
Zor the High Chief ofthe Tole. In addition the word isl has a 
double mening whichis amply ilestted in the conography of 
the god, 

‘Si tie one hand he isthe Quetakoatl ‘Precious’ or “Feathered 
Serpent) cad in green feathes tebe dcity ofthe Toles seen 
Shan in the mule of Chichen loa" towerog ferociously’ over 
siaces Of human safe, In sculpeure the human fice ofthe god 
Sein within the mouth of te serpent, Besutfl examples ae tthe 
Brith Maseum and the Mosse de FHlomme, Paci Te seme that 
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this aspect of the god is linked with an earth cult. The serpent’s jaws 
in the paineed books often refer to che ever open jaws of the grave, 
and in Codex Azcatitan,* the eclipse of 9 February, 1303, is shown 
by a halé-sun rising from the jaws of the serpent earth. 

‘No doubs the green feathers ofthis serpent, which was opposed 
to the sky serpent, represented the vegetation of the exrth’s surface. 
Yet at the same time the earth was believed to be a toad goddess 
Pethaps the explanation is chat the feathered serpent was an aspect 
of the earth seen as the sun's path at night, or else that it was always 
asin later times a special cut reserved for nobles of Toltec descent. 

In his other form, Quetralcoat! (Precious Twin") was the hero 
of a dualistic cult in which as moming star he was etemally opposed 
tohhis twin brother Xoloti (‘The Beast’) who was the Evening Star. 





Fic. 1. STONE FIGURE OF A TOAD 
Photograph by courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 


This Quetzaleoatl was the god of priestly austerity who was be- 
fooled by the demon trickster Tezcatlipoca into 2 sexual mis 
demeanour which caused his retreat from Mexico 3 and eventual 
buming on 2 raft of serpent skins. From the cremation hit heart 
flew up into the sky to become the Morning Star. He was expected 
to return on a day Ehecat! (Wind) in a year Ce Acatl (One Reed— 
the birthday of Moming Star). This dace fell every 52 years, and its 
last occurrence was on Maundy Thursday, 1519, when the ships of 
Cortes sled to the coast of Vera Cruz. 

‘The day Bhecatl (Wind) was always associated with Quetzalcoatl, 
the Moming Star, because he was also lord of the winds and conse 
quently of the breath of life. This day was expressed by a glyph in 
the form of the wind mak which Quetzalcoatl wore ‘like 2 
trumpet’ to blow the winds. His image is always seen with the mark, 
and in Aztec times its form varied so much that itis clear that its 
original form was almost forgotten and it had become a symbolic 
pattern. The Indians explained the mask to the Spaniards by 
saying that Quetzalcoatl was so fantastically ugly that he always 
‘wore a mask to cover his deformity. The codices give the lie to this 
statement by showing Quetzalcoat! in certain scenes 4 with a per- 
fectly normal face apart from his priestly face paint. Other native 
sources describe the mask as the face of the wind serpent. In fact the 
tlacuilo who painted Codex Borgia adopted this view and shows in 
his rendering of the dualistic story of the birth of Quetzalcoatl 5 a 
number of serpents with wind masks, opposed to others with skulls 
for heads. He did not, however, intend us to believe that any such, 
creatures existed in the world of his own day. 

‘All modem students have been equally puzzled by this wind 
mask, and although it has been more and more apparent that it was 
to be looked for in a real creature, one guess was a5 good as another, 
‘because of the extreme formalism of the designs. 
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‘The first important lin in the chain of evidence was the publica 
tion by Captain T. A. Joyce of the beautiful litte black stone 
figure of a Quetzalcost-teaded toad in the British Museum (fg. 1). 
‘This gave a direct link between the Moming Star wind god and the 
‘earth goddes, Ie was a ifthe head were the Morning Star emerging 
from the toad while the sun god was symbolically depicted on its 
back. Here the toad was actually used to replace the feathered 
serpent, The two religious aspects of Quetzalcoatl were united in a 





Fic, 2, SPECIMEN OF RHINOPHRYNE DORSALIS 


In the Gadow Collection, British Museum (Natural History); 
by courtesy of the Trustees 


single concept. Strangely enough, this figure was obviously linked 
ideologically with the great zoomorphs of Quitigua, in the Maya 

‘The next link in the evidence I found in Hans Gadow, Through 
Sowers Mexico. He mentions a harmless little whistling toad of 
restricted habitat and peculiar habits, This creature might well have 
inspired Mexican Indian artists with symbolic poetry. Inspection of 
Gadow’s actual specimens, which are preserved in the British 
‘Mascum (Natural History) did not disclose any clear resemblance 
between the unusually pointed litle snout of the toad (fig. 2) and 
the wind mask; but their habits were still indicative of some 
connexion. They were the only toads with recessed eyes, and they 
in fice whistled rather than croaked; they were earth animals and 
burrowed near tree roots; I have been told, but have been unable 
to confirm, that when frightened they ran for the nearest shelter 
and tumed their back on their foe; then they tucked their hind 
fet over thei tail, and a pattern of yellow warty growths on the 
feet fell into position to present a horsifc face with staring. yellow 
‘eyes! and great yellow ‘teeth.’ Here then was a ‘tworheaded’ 
toad. If it has any direct relation with the 2oomorphs at Quitigua, 
they commemorate the earth at sunset, for the face of the great 
Zoomorph P 7 which closely resembles the real face of Rhinophryne 
dorsalis isthe closed one. Significantly the Maya day, and probably 
the Mexican aso, began at sunset 

‘In April, 1952, I was given a little marble toad (Gg. 3) by Mr. 
‘William Only for preservation in the Abbey Art Centre Museum 
at New Bamet. It had been bought in London and had no history 
‘Under the chin was fleck of gilding showing thatithad once been a 
precious object and there were traces of vermilion in the mouth 
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and the incised Hines of the legs. The design of the legs, almost 
‘buman in form, was sufficient to establish che specimen as of 
Mexican origin; and the head was quite unmistakably that of 
Rhinophrye dorsalis, but so treated as to reveal its resemblance to 
the wind mask of Quetzalcoatl 

‘The sees was now complete. There was no reason to doubt that 
the wind mask of Quetzalcoat! was indeed a poetic image derived 
from a little animal, which like the god blew the winds from its 


Fic. 3, MARBLE FIGURE OF A TOAD 
In the Abbey Art Centre Museum, New Barnet 


mouth and which was in its every habit an earth creature, After 
tn has seen the pictures painted at Bonampak one need have no 
suxprte that a small creature was chosen by some ancient American 
Indi at for is ingpration, The fact ha he sstocintion of deat, 
was coherent and important led to the choice of design. The im= 
portance of the symbol in uniting the two views of the nature of 
Quetzalcoutl is immediately apparent. In fact it begins to appear 
that che feathered serpent itself was not necessarily Quetzalcoat, 
bout thatthe being inside it the fice in the jade sculptures, is the 
godin all probability a form of the Momnisig Star in its period of 
Snvisbility 

Tn dealing with the art of a people like the ancient Mexican 
Indians, we must realize that thelr thought was not scientific. The 
Taian way was to build up a series of images in the mind and use 
them as metaphors nd simile to form a poetically coherent whole. 
London C. A. BURLAND 
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RHINOCEROS SHOULDERBLADE ANVIL, LANGHNAJ, GUJARAT 


(6) View ofthe shouldrblade with the spine replaced. 0-29. (8) Anvil pit No. 1. x17. 
Xx8s. (f) Area of crest where, presumably, the backing of the microiths was carried out, x 





THE MICRQLITHIC INDUSTRY OF LANGHNAJ, GUJARAT* 


PROFESSOR F, E. ZEUNER, D.SC., PH.D., F.G.S., F-Z.S. 
Department of Environmental Archacology, University of London Institute of Archeology 


182 ® Bae 5H. D. Sankalia described a Prchinoric se 
at aj in Gujarac.' Ie yielded a large number 
of microlithic artifacts which, in the higher levels, were 
associated with the remains of pottery. I have since investi~ 
__ gated the environmental conditions and the position of the 
site within the framework of climatic fluctuations.* The site 
has further yielded human remains} and a large amount of 
‘mammalian bones which were originally regarded as repre 
senting a domesticated fauna These faunal remains, at 
present under investigation, are in a bad state of preserva 
tion. They ate broken not only by man but by lime concre- 
tions which formed in the cracks and disintegrated many of 
the bones which at the time of deposition were seill rela 
tively intact. Moreover, all the bones are covered with a 
calcium carbonate crust of the ‘kunkar’ type, so that few 
details are available for investigation unless the bones are 
treated. The bone matter being softer than the kunkar, they 
could not be prepared mechanically. They were immersed 
in dilute acetic acid, which dissolves carbonates more 
rapidly than phosphates, and a careful check was kept on 
the progress of the reaction, especially in order to prevent 
the bone falling to pieces where it was held together by the 
calcium carbonate cementing the cracks. 

‘This long-drawni-out preparation has, however, brought 
forth some interesting results. Though the identification of 
the species present still requires some time, it has become 

certain that game animals are con- 
spicuous in the fauna. Of these, the 
Indian thinoceros (Rhinoceros unicornis 
L,) is the most remarkable, the Hog 
Deer (Hyelaphus porcinus (Zimm.)) is 
frequent, and the bovine remains appear 
in part to be Indian buffalo, quite 
possibly a wild form. Some small horn 
cores, which superficially | resemble 
those of the Neolithic longifrons cattle 
of Europe and were presumably inter~ 
preted as aurine remains in the previous 

sdenfication, may belong co the Nila 
fie Antelope (Boselaphus tragocamelus Pal.). 
Fic, r. section or Among. smaller ruminants, the 
tas mrcrotitmic Black Buck (Antilope iio (Linn.)) 
SITE OF ANDHARIO appears to be present, but this requires 
Seno) sANuuway feel confitmedion. Ofte species which 
“After Zemer, 1gs0 cannot be regarded as game, the mon- 





soose (Herpestes sp.) is represented by 
am ‘sspcst complete “dun cvideay of an anima 
which perished in a burrow and therefore need not be 


contemporary with che human occupation. Remains of 
¢ dogrlike animal have been found alg. I is possible that 
the presence of domesticated animals can be established 
afterall, but game animals are so conspicuous in the food 


* With Plate I and two text figures 


debris of this site, that its microlithic occupants’ economy 
must have been largely dependent on them. 

The aspect of the microlithic industry agrees wich the 
faunal evidence. Microliths occur throughout the Langhnaj 









Fic, 2. MICROUITHIC INDUSTRY OF LANGHNAJ 


1, Fluted core made from one half of a quartz pebble; 2, ordinary luted core 
tale from Jaspers jn polyhedle cre our flake acre used as srkieg 
pilasfrma);”4, rough polyhedrc core; $, flake struck by Clactonian tech= 
figue and later used as core (similar specteens were frequently used as 
‘xrapers); 6,7, urused blades from fluted cores; 8, esymaitrcal backed point 
(e type toot of the Indian microlthic hunting industries); 9, lunate, back 
hunted from underside only; 10, unat, back blunted from both sides; 1, 
sya! baa, tension to espmncrical pon Ne. t ol, Deca 
allege, Poona, India; nos. 2-11: cll. University of London Institute of 
“Anheslogy. 


section (ig. 1). They are concentrated in the neighbour~ 
hood ofthe ancent land surface (X), but the rhinoceros 
shoulderblade which is discussed below came from between 
five and six feet deep in the sand (W). It certainly belongs 
to the pre-pottery phase. The sediment is a fine-grained 
dune sand which forms an eminence in the surrounding 
country. The details of the environment have been pub 
lished elsewhere.s Here it is important to note that the 
makers of the microliths sat on a sandhill, much as was 
the case in so many microlichic sites all over the world, The 
industry (fig. 2), which does not vary throughout the de~ 
posit, sofa poor quality. Rather fewer than one in 100 
artifacts can be as tools. There are innumerable 
irregular flakes which were apparently never used. This is 
not surprising in view of the raw material encountered at 
the sice. In all probability pebbles were collected on the 
Sabarmati river some miles away and taken to Langhnaj. 
‘The only raw materials available were grey, gk and 
brown cherts and jaspers, and vein quartz. The cherts and 
Jaspers break irregularly and the cores illustrate that it was 
vvery much a matter of luck to obtain a usable flake (fig. 2, 
Nos. 2, 3, 4). Accidental step flaking was almost the rule in 
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these materials as illustrated by the cores. This explains the 
enormous amount of waste on the site. From the point of 
view of flaking qualities, the vein quattz appears to have 
fend sommawhus pose If goad quaree gucce were Seg} 
they were treated with great care. A quattz pebble with a 
diameter of 21 mm., for instance, had been split across and 
then used as a core to obtain minute blades by the fluting 
technique (fig. 2, No. 1). The striking platform was re~ 
chipped from time to time. At lease eight lakes were taken 
from this minute specimen, each about four to five mm, 
wide and not more than 20 mm, long. This is a masterpiece 
of microlithie faking. 

Other fluted cores were made of chert. Their condition 
shows.plainly chat this was an unsatisfactory way of using 
a bad raw material, for many of the intended blades broke 
off half-way down the core. Nevertheless, they illustrate 
that the makers were trying to use fluted cores wherever 
possible. Even rejuvenation of such cores was practised, 
since Sankalia found trimmaing flakes which had been taken 
off the end of the core. 

‘Other cores arc of the irregular polyhedric type, in which 
ihn pervious file san were ned wl volkdeg paren 
the next series of flakes until the core was worked down to 
a minute size, or until a law in the material made further 
flaking useless (fig. 2, Nos. 3 and 4). Some ‘cores’ were 
made from thick fakes (fig. 2, No. 4), hef@-as in other 
Indian localities, such as the Jubbalpore sites discovered by 
D-H. Gordon. Both cores and trimming flakes were oc- 
‘tationally converted into scrapers by rétouching a suitable 
edge.6 Among the implements made from blades and flakes, 
patallel-sided specimens are not infrequently found, but it 
is usually impossible to say for certain that the edges were 
used. Backed blades are either rare. ot absent altogether. 
‘The commonest type of implement is the lunate Backed 

\ aldnig thé atc, sometimes from one side only (fig. 2, No. 9), 
sometimes from both sides, mainly when the back of Ne 
spetimen was thick (fig. 2, No. 10). The lunates are 15 t0 
20 mm. long. They grade into asymmetrical specimens in 
which the are forms e bulge nearer one end ofthe specimen 
(Bi. 3, No. 1). Ths specimens could equally well be 

| Sskstbos aba bind of poloe 

‘Apart from the lunate group which is characteristic but 
fairly ubiquitous in microlithic industries, there is another, 
the asymmetrical point (fig. 2, No. 8). Ie is made from a 
thick lake with a high rib by the method of backing one of 
the sides obliquely away until a shatp point is obtained. In 
view of the thickness of the flake, the backing is carried out 
from both sides. The specimen figured is 24 mm. long. Ieis 
difficul to interpret chis type of point, which is characteris 
tic of Langhnaj and a few other microlithc sites in India, 
as anything but an arrowhead. It is one of the few items 
that the Indian microlithic ‘hunting’ industries 

7 |from the Wilton of South Aftica. They have, however, 
this point in common with Australian microlithie in- 
dustries. 

“That these microliths are to be regarded mainly as barbs 

‘and points or arrowheads has been evident since Vignard 

publihed his inerescing aricle on Egyptian arrowheads.7 

Ie is inferred, therefore, that the aj industry was 
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made by a people who subsisted mainlyson hunting, and 
this is confirmed by the faunal evidence. 

‘When found, the shoulderblade, which is che main sub- 
ject of this article, was lying with its spine downwards in 
the sand. It is a left one, about 43 cm. long. Its characters 
agree with the species Rhinoceros unicornis, chough the teeth 
found st Langhnajsoggest che posit that a sub-specis 
occurred in Gujarat which is not identical with the surviv= 
ing Nepal and Bengal races. The spine of the shoulderblade 
of this species is produced into a remarkable ovethan; 
which forms the roof of the infraspinous fossa (Plate Ia), 
much as in the European pig. This overhanging portion of 
the spine was detached from the blade when i was found, 
along a fracture parallel to the axis of che shoulderblade, 
Ic was incompletely preserved in several fragments, These 
‘were pieced together and mounted in their correct position 
on the shoulderblade. When the preparation was complete, 
it was discovered that there were at least eight artificial pits 
measuring 10 to 25 mm. across, oit the upper side of the 
blade, Since there are numerous other pits on the specimen 
due to partial solution of the bone (Plate Id), and also a few 
scratches resulting from damage in the course of excava~ 
tion, the true nature of these pits was not noticed until the 
incrustation had been removed almost completely (Plate 
iy . Ic then became evident that these pits were present 
‘on the bone before the incrustation began, and in order to 
preserve the evidence one of them (No. 8) was left with 
part of the incrustation remaining. Surprisingly enough 
three of these pits (Nos, 3, 4 and ) were in a position so 
close to the overhang of the spine that they could not have 
been made unless the spine had been removed previously. 
‘The fracture of the spine, therefore, is artificial, in other 
words the spine had been removed by man before these 
pits were made. 

The pits in question are either circular (Nos. 1, 2 and. 5) 
‘or oval (Nos. 3, 4, 7 and 8), whilst one (No. 6) is only 
partially preserved. What is available of it suggests that it 
‘was very shallow and made up of three separate centres. 
The pits are all crowded with short cut marks which are 
mostly arranged radially (Plate Ib). A few run across the 
pis without passing chrough the cee so that it ook asi 
the pits are the result of the frequently repeated action of 
sharp cutting edges, which were impressed upon the bone 
in all manner of directions, though more or less exactly on 
the same spots. The result of this repeated operation was 
‘a wearing-away of the bone, which naturally was deepest 
where the largest number of cuts were superimposed. It is 
clear that these cuts, the longest of which is of the order of 
12 mm,, cannot have served any purpose such as cutting or 
carving the bone. The explanation which suggests isis 
thar the bone was usedras an anvil for the manufacture of 

s, the cores being placed on the bone and the cuts! 
sroduced either by the sharp edge of the core or by 
the edge of the fake when it was being struck off. The 
fact that the overhang of the spine had been removed 
deliberately and that parts of the surface had been used, 
which would rest fat on the ground, suggests that a bor 
anvil was considered an advantage in making small mi 
liths. The thickness of the bone would prevent it from 
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splintering and its weight made ie stable. It might be worth 
while to experiment with bone anvils in order to find out 
whether they are more suitable than stone anvils for the 
manufacture of micrlihic Blades and fakes 
one was lying upside-down when found, so that ic 

must have been cured over after the pits had been made. 
‘On the underside thus exposed there is one further place 
where ancient cut marks occur. It is on the underside of che 
infraspinous fossa near the upper end, on the crista or ed 
which is formed by the main underside surface of the bl 
and its uptumed margin. The cuts on the edge are all 
parallel and extend over about three centimetres of che 
crista, being at right angles co it. They may-have been made 
in one of two ways; cither by a knife-like instrument 
drawn across this crista or by means of chisel blows, like the 
cuts in the pits on the upper side, excepe that the core, or 
whatever ese acted as a chisel, was held always in the same 
position at right angles relative to the crista. The odd thing 
is that the cuts do not extend far on the underside of the 
shoulderblade but are virtually restricted to its upturned 
flange. If they are the result ofa cutting operation, it would 
have been necessary to hold the shoulderblade upright, 
resting on its left edge. On the other hand, the same 
position would have been required for the making of the 
cuts by percussion. It is, however, so unstable a position 
that the shoulderblade would have had to be held securely 
between the feet or knees, or by the hands of another 
person, and this is probably the reason for the removal 
of the spine. Experiments have shown me that a shoulder~ 
blade of this shape cannot be held securely between the 
knees unless the spine is taken off. It is difficult to interpret 
the incisions except as the result of a daliberate cutting 
operation, since they are too long, deep and regular to be 
ercussion marks of the kind found in the pits, and their 
location would be inexplicable. Experiments were there~ 
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fore made on the shoulderblade of a horse and using blades 
of different sizes made from uted cores. It became at 
fonce evident that the position is indeed awkward for 
percussion. Iris, however, convenient for rerouching by 
pressure since the shoulderblade, held between the knees, 
Ellows the hands to be used freely on the ewo sides of the 
narrow ‘anvil’ platform afforded by its edge. But che marks 
lefe on the bone by pressure retouching are vague, sineg, 
the artifact is liable ro slip. A. cross-cut was then made at 
right angles co the edge of the bone, much like the cuts 
present on the Langhnaj specimen, Ie was then found that, 
EF the blade was placed close ro the cur, being rightly held 
with the fingcrs on both sides, and chen pressed so a5 to slip 
into the cut, recouching became an easy matter. Chips up 
to four mm. long could be readily derached. Ie was easy 
to produce the steep retouch so characteristic of backed 
Blades and small supers, to carve notches into blades co 
make micro-burins by twisting off the end portion, and ¢o 
produce the rounded back of a lunar, For this reason, the 
thnoers shoulderlad fom Langa) may cenadvely 
be regarded as the anvil of a microlith-maker, the pits 
being the places where che blades were struck, and the cuts 
on the edge the places where che ‘backing’ operation was 
carried ou, 
Nott 
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PREHISTORIC BEADS FROM TIBET* 


DR. R. NEBES! 


by 
KY-WOJKOWITZ 


Kalimpong, Bengal 


is still one of the least developed 
tan studies and prehistoric discoveries 
from Tibet are therefore rather rare.t Among them a 

of glassy bead with various designs in Beck and 
bite is encountered with comparative lequency; beads of 
this kind are still in use among the Tibetans and are highly 
prized as ornaments. They are called ¢Zi? in Tibetan—a 
‘word which is also used in the sense of ‘bri ” or 
‘splendour.’ GZi are said to be found in all parts of Tiber, 
as well as in some of the neighbouring regions of Ladakh 
and Bhutan. According to Tibetan tradition, Bhutan was 
at one time the best-known source of gZi, but recently 
more extensive discoveries are to have been made 
in the East Tibetan province of Kham; the gZi found in 
Ladakh, on the other hand, are said to be mostly of 

* With a text gure 
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inferior quality. Though no discoveries of gZi seem to 

have been reported from Sikkim and Nepal, ¢2i of Tibetan 

and Bhutanese origin are worn by Lepchas, the aboriginal 

inhabicanes of Sikkim. Tibetan sources claim that the ¢Zi 

are cither found on alpine meadows—where they are 

sometimes eaten by grazing cattle and are chus lacer dis- 

covered in the dung—or, less frequently, are unearthed by 
peasants engaged in cultivation. 

‘Two main types of gZi are distinguished by the Tibetans 

co) beads, up to three inches long, with alte 

nating: and white, or brownish, streaks, and with 

white ‘eyes’ (mig), from one to 12 in number. Beads with 

five, seven, eight or 11 “eyes’ seem, however, to be less com 

son than those with one, Wo, tree, four, sx, nine, 10 OF 

a eyes.” Ahigh number of eyes," deep colours and. shiny 

surface increase the value of the, gZi. Most of the beads 

fund in Bhutan are sid to belong tothe type justdescrbed. 
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A ceri, ecferece is shown for the 2 
‘oyes,'3.a8 they are supposed to protect the owner again 
dlangers such as apoplexy, caused by the evil planet sGra 
‘han hdzin (Ske. Rah), haem by weapons—being able even 








fo stop bule—and the unlucky influence of inauspicious 

ys. 

(8) Roundish ¢2i, of which three different kinds are distin 
guished: i 


i) 42 stag rie chan the gi with tiger spe. These 
. “Beads, their name indicates, show a characterise 
Assign sila eo that ona tge' skin. 

(2) e2i pada chine eZ ith 3 lorie desig. 

(3) g2 te un chant gi which have a design in 
ir i shape tothe Ife veel” (ake um), an object 
frequently aed in Lama ceremonies, 








In general, beads of group B, and especially the gZi with 
4 Wherovel dean 5); no conned oF bight alae 
than those of group 

‘The technique of manufacturing ¢Zi and their true origin 
are unknown to the present-day Tibetans, but vatious 
explanatory legends are in circulation. 

Many Tibetans believe that the gZi were originally 
worms, which later became petrified. ‘This, they claim, 
explains why ic is that sometimes a great number of Zi 
are found forming a kind of ‘net’ (gZi thang) in the 
earth, Itis even believed that after they have been unearthed 
some of the beads will continue to move slowly round 
for some time. According to another legend, the gZi were 
Jewels worn by deities (Lhai reyan chha), who when a bead 
‘was even slightly damaged, threw ie away; this is said to 
be the reason why scarcely any of the beads are found in 
perfect condition. In Western Tibet it is believed thae the 
{92% originated from a mountain near Rudok. In ancient 
times, they were said to flow down its slopes like streams. 
‘One day, however, a wicked woman ‘cast the evil eye’ on 
the mountain and the flow of beads immediately stopped. 
‘And to this day, so the legend claims, the characteristic 
black and white stripes of the ei ate still to be seen on the 
mountain at the spots at which the beads once issued. 
‘The gZi also occur in Tibetan mythology, figuring in the 
legends which recount the exploits of the most famous 
legendary figure of Central Asia, the hero-king Kesar 
(Gesar) of Ling (gLing).¢ After bringing his war against 
the kingdom of sTag gZig (Iran) $ to a victorious end, King 
Kesar carried off many of the enemy's treasures, including 
a great number of gZi. In the course of time, these beads 
became scattered over all parts of Tibet and some even 
reached neighbouring regions. Many of the Tibetans believe 
that the gZi are still a common ornament in some parts 
of Persia, and in the South Tibetan border area there is a 
popular story of a Sherpa servant, who accompanied his, 
master to Persia, where he was able to buy a large amount 
of gZi and so made a fortune upon his return to Sikkim. 

Besides being reputed to protect their owner against 
various kinds of evi the gi de eedived with strong heal. 
ing qualities and ate therefore sometimes ground and 

uunded together with powdered pearls, silver and gold 

ust, various herbs, etc., and made into highly prized pills 
(Ril bu), which are taken as a remedy for a great number of 
iseases. More frequently, however, the gZi are used as, 
‘omaments: in a type of necklace known as gZi shal (see 
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fig. 1) four or five gZi are strung together with several 
red coral beads; and in a type of necklace known as Ga 


shal they arc used to decorate the strings which carry a 
charm box (Gav). 


Fic. 1. A ‘6Zt SHAL? WITH FOUX THREE-EYED “GZI’ 
‘They are interspersed with beads of red conal and pearls; acquired by 
HALAL Prine Peter of Gree and Dennark for the Ethnographic 
Collection, National Museum, Copenhagen. Phoiographs H.RH. Prince 

Pater f Greece and Denmark 


‘The high price of these beads—the equivalent of about 
£30 being paid for one of average quality—has resulted in 
porcelain imitations of ¢Zi being manufactured with more 
‘or less success in India or China. In Tibet, too, a crude kind 
of gis made nowadays withthe hlp of lack and white 
sealing wax. 

‘Ac present, and until more extensive archaeological work 
has been carried out in Tibet,$ nothing definite can be said 
on the origin, dating, etc. of the gZi. OF all the legends 
here recorded the most plausible appears to be that which 
suggests that the gZi came from the direction of «Tag 
24 (ran) in view ofthe strong connexion which once 
existed between ancient Tibet and tha country, 


Notes 


+ On the state and tasks of archeological work in Tibet sce G. N. 
Roce robles of Tibetan Archlogy J. Una inl 
Research Inst., Vol. 1 (1931), pp. 27-34, where"the gZi are men 
tioned, gi ie 

* All words printed in italics are orthographic romanizations of 
‘Tibean terms, 

+ Nine is the most important number of the as at pre-Buddhist 
Bein ith of Tibet, For is use sce the various listances mentioned 
in H. Hoffmann’s ‘Quellen zur Geschichte der tibetischen Bon- 
Religion,” Abb. der Alked. der Wissensch. und der Literatur, Mainz, 
19504 

*‘For an analysis ofthe vatious versions ofthe Kesar legend see 
GN, Roetih, “The Epi of King Kear of Ling,’ dita, Soc. 
Beng, Vol. Vil (394), pp 277-3. 

5 This term connotes the country of Iran or more generally the 
“empire of the Arabs.’ The Bén faith is supposed to have originated 
within the borders of ts country and many religious books ofthe 
Bin are said to have bon translated into Tibetan from the language 
of sTag gzig. For further details see Roerich, “Epic of King Kesar’ 
294 Hlofinann, "Quellen sur Geschichte det ubedichen Bén- 
Religion,” p. 23, and expecially H. Hoffmann: ‘Die Quatlug in der 
borne Literatur,’ Oriens, Leiden, Vol. Ill (1930), pp. 190-208 

(note 31). 

Dz. G. Roerich has informed me, that during his research 
svodk in northeastern Tibet i as repeatedly reported to hin by 
the Tibetans that they bad found a number of g2i—rogecher with 
serowhcide—when Gey scccatly dacoveres ancco burl in 
this ares. Dr. Roerich has also called my attention to a certain simi 
iy tewesn te gan some of te ede need ding 
toot excretions & Harappe, Compare the plats cing p 131 it 
RE. M. Wheeler's publication on Harappa in Ancient India: Bull. 
Arch. Surv, India, No. 3, 1947- 
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ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
PROCEEDINGS 


A Preliminary Statement of a Survey of Negro-White Re- 
Jationships in Britain. By Ruth Landes, Ph.D. Sum~ 
[SA mary of communication o the Institue, 6 May, 19$2 
‘The status of Britain's Negro population of some 
‘$0,000 to 75,000 was the subject of a ‘preliminary statement’ by 
Dr. Ruth Landes, formerly of Columbia Universcy, who has 
been studying the problem here as a Fulbright senior research 
scholar. Dr. Landes said chat it had seemed a rare variation of the 
usual interracial arrangement in the Americas to Jean that in 
Britain immigrant Negroes established families with native white 
‘women and reared their children in the host community. How- 
ever, the more she learned the more sceptical she became of the 
generally acepedconcps of prejudice, tolerance and accepance 
Seibel che Negro role in he 1 
il ‘Negro problem in the U.S.A. as a sociological 
reality, distinct and compelling, while in Britain there was no 
such orientation but there was considerable confusion, part 
Taly on the pare ofthe coloured inaigrant Ie was revealed best 
by statements of the Negroes chemselves. One of chem summed 
up the situation thus: "Yeah, there's freedom in Britain but a man 
don’t have a chance. in the’ States there's Jim Crow, sure. Only 
certain jobs, and so on. But he gets any job he goes after. Here the 
Jb disppeges with a blick Lic. With the Yanks you Lnow 
‘where you stand. Here you don’t. But you learn this much: you 
‘can have what the Englishman don’t want. You can get the room 
the won’e lve in, the job he won’e take and che woman he chrows 
out 
Tc had taken her months, she said, to fathom the underlying 
problems, and co realize that there were no ‘Negroes’ in Briain, 
since the British did noc chink chat way. They thought of men 
from Jamaica, from the Gold Coast, from Barbados. A ‘coloured 
‘man’ was an anomalous creature whom the British did noc know 
how to place, lke a stowaway. The United Kingdom was seen as 
‘composed findamentally of ancient settled popolations, fair 
{therpableto penetration, by everyone unable fo speak Engl 
and not bom on the idands. Dr, Landes bad found ic wel ro 
‘visualize the British gamue of ‘foreigner’ as ranging 
‘entirely vulnerable Negro to the powerful American, and includ 
ing even folk who lived just ten miles away. 
Everywhere the British, especially the English, resented the 


ight of a black man with a white woman, reacting rivalrously, 
soeins violently as though to an outrage, to the thought that 
am alien man was being admitted to the closed society, through a 
‘woman violating her social trust. Besides natural sexual attraction 
berween the races, the Englishman's personal and social discipline 
wat ffeced primarily By the Nego'sincompretensble and 
pethaps thecal zat and spotancity tcallenged the Engl 
ee rae Ipelepag that a which dhe ale 
iscipline could break.’ Ir was possibly that responsiveness o! 
Negro, so warm and friendly, that entertained Englishwomen. 
Cs a Eee ln Dad ed Sat Noes 
= from to New York, take women into 
their lives much more entirely than do most other peoples, and 
elevate them institutionally, whether in the Congo or in the 


‘Americas 2 
Most British people never encountered coloured humanity, 
which had played no identifiable pare in che Kingdom's history 
and was located properly ‘only in some removed limbo of 
Colonial grace. Ic was remarkable that, in Britain, Negroes have 
never banded together in strong communities of interest; those 
born in Briain were atone in thir naive land and ike thir 
Negro parents, were expected to leave at some time or other. 
‘Where other countries explicitly stated a prejudiced recognition 
of Negroes, Britain simply ignored recognition, and in effect 
denied the special existence of the Negro and his problems. 
From recent conversations with Negroes in London, Dr. 
Landes ad become concos so anewy rowed Bier ewasenes 
over “wl regarded as the naked exposure of their secon 
class statu.” This was growing with the strained South Aftican 
situation, the negotiations over the Bamangwato succession, and 
the “painful conduct of discusions over proposed Central Aftican 
Federntion.” The question aro, she sid, o€ what this conned 
for fcure relationships within the Commonwealth. Besides, ‘The 
Negro élite studying in Britain, who might have mediated in 
some fashion, ae ataly caine for ip ouside in the 
colony of origin where they are thought to belong. The Negro 
thousnds in the United Kingdom, whatever the land of thie 
bith, aren aise into exablished relationships within Beh 
home society. They belong vaguely, if beautifully, to the Crown: 
ever, unhappily, fo the coon. " 


REVIEWS 
GENERAL 


‘The and Evolution of Man. Cold Spring Harbor Symposia 
acne ac a 


illus 
‘The papers in this volume cover a wide range of 
roblems, but the emphasis i clearly on those connected. with 
Ffaman genetics. From 2 historical point of view tis mos inter- 
esting; 10 years ago, a symposium on human evolution would 
hhave been weighted on the side of palzontology and racial history 
in the traditional sense of the term. Now, however, the revolu- 
tion in Darwinism brought about by contemporary geneticists 
is to have a substantial effect in physical anthropo- 
logy; one of the implicie assumptions in this book is that one of the 
bgt ways undensndbmsan cron to nreigns bey, 
adaptation and population variation in living man. 

Since our present knowledge of human genetics is very largely 
limited to such simple segregating systems as certain pathological 


333 


conditions and the various serological traits, it is natural that these 
‘obtain considerable attention in this volume. There are excellent 


respectively. Further 
genetic data on dentition, by Lasker, and on three anatomical 
Yariations, by Spubler, encourage us to believe that much can be 
done in the investigation of non-serological, normally varying 


traits. 

‘The study of adaptation presents subtler problems of experiment 
and interpretation: the unit of selection is the whole genotype, and 
the nit of adaptive reponse is the entre fancioning organism, 
Moreover, the effects of selection may in manifesting 
themselves, pariculatly in man. An example of the use of fos 
material, comparative anatomy, and experimental anatomical 
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studies in clucidating a major evolutionary adaptation is given by 
‘Washburn in his paper on the primate radiations. Other authors 
suggest the laboratory testing of presumably adaptive features (for 
example, the resistance of the Mongoloid facial structure to extreme 
cold), and, especially in Dr. Coon’s contribution, mention is made 
‘of social and cultural factors peculiar to human ecology. 

Some of the most stimulating papers have to do with the study 
‘of population structure and its application in problems of local 
vvaruation. The use of demographic data is discussed by Buzzati- 
Travero, and tat of sco-anthropelopal dita. kinship, by 
Kluckhohn and Grfith, In these and inthe more empirical papers of 
‘Thieme, Angel, Laughlin and Birdsll, itis posible to see the 
emergence of quite anew Kind of fldwork, one which combines 
concepts and methods borrowed from genetics and other biological 
dlciplins with many which are uniquely anthropolopea in nature. 

‘A symposium of this scope is doomed to a certain amount of un- 
evenness in the quality of the contributions; itis also more or less 
bound to include some material which has been published else~ 
‘where in different forms. In the case ofthis volume, the number of 
rely good pypes andthe amount of originality and gimulting 
ideas caily outweigh the usual drawbacks. One very useful innova 

ms consts in including pare ofthe group discussion of each paper; 
in this way, something of the atmosphere of the symposium itself 
has been preserved, and itis made quite clear that no decalogues 
‘were taken as handed down. DAVIDA WOLFSON 












Arrest and Movement: An Essay on Space and Time in the 

Representational Art of the Ancient Near East. 

I86 By H. A. Groenewegen-Frankfort. London (Faber), 1931. 
xd, 223, 94 plates, 47 text figs, Price 42 10s 

Here are three estays on the art of ancient Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
gad Cre. The fist the mos elaborate, neal thei ofthe 
book, as indeed the volume of material and length of period deserve, 
Dati slnded with muck highly spclave interpretation, some of 
‘hich is presumed in the other two sections. 

The brief introduction, a ‘clarification of concepts,’ does not by 
any means clarify everything, even the vocabulary. Even to com= 
pate ‘space’ in pre-Greek and in subsequent art is not easy. What 
4s ‘monumentality’ which looms ever larger in the argument? 
(pp. 26,65, 165)—even while the use ofthe term at alls discouraged 
{p. 23)? The intrusion of personal names onto seal stones apparently 
doer not make them ‘monumental’ wheres the tle of Nacamsit 
is 0, though anonymous (Plate LXIN); and why ate ‘mythical acts’ 
particularly suitable for monumental treatment ‘as the Greeks have 
shown'? What i ‘ilusionary coxporalety’? What ate ‘ideoplastic,” 
“haptic,” ‘cavalir-perspective’? ven ‘arrest’ and ‘movement’ are 
not very clearly explained ‘cyclic time," ‘amorphous space,” ‘static 
space," "space-time definition’ and ‘atectonic coherence’ not much 
bette. A groundline which originates in a simple accolade” may 
well have ‘insidious potentialities’ and inevitably lead to the use of 

‘A short excursion on ‘sculpture in the round” does not fully 
explain why a baboon statuetee should bear the name of Nar-mer. 
1s not the reason ehe same for naturalistic heads and accurately 
planned ‘cubic’ bodies?~to record accurately in esentals. And why 
Should portraiture, because itis ‘monumental,’ require the setting 
of a tomb, while many fine portraits have done without it? 

In dynastic Beype there is more material than eatler, and fortun- 
ately less theory, though still much. The significance of the scenes 
of daily life in early tombs is discusted; apparently the deceased 
began by ‘inspecting’ them, without taking part, though itis not 
clear why. Yet a man takes part in the tomb seenes of his own wife 
(©. 32) and later, rarely, in his own. Private and royal scenes are 
outed (36-4) and the tansendence of aca noted in 
the latter. The figures of Egyptian gods however are noted as ‘dull? 
(©. 55) and ‘more lke hieroglyphs inaction.” 

Tn the Fist Intermediate Period, social changes are accompanied 
by technical innovations, not always fully exploited. There is even 
attempted narrative. $7) the Middle Kingdom, monumentality 
‘begins in the tombs; ground lines may be omitted, permitting larget 
hhunting grounds, and the deceased is included in industrial scenes. 








\. New contepts inirude aguin in the New Kingdom, and new iace- 
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time implications, The Amara ‘revolution’ was les revolutionary 
than hasbeen claimed though excised by is poli setting and 
penonal inspiration. Mr, Erankfore’s wide knowledge of the 
Frater enables her to enjoy unique achievements ie the naturalist 
fEescoes of Mat (fig. 13), ce bedroom scene (Plate XVII}, 13), 
the gun (Pate XVII che aciden 0.2 guest ora gil (Pas 
Ex; . 9s) or the hunted sbex (Pate XXXVIM, fg. 15s a8 the 
aternuth of Arama inthe raclontheeom (182) 

‘Direct pliteal influences appear inthe monuments of Hatsheput 
and Thothmes HI and 1V, but tuly “monumental” at begins with 
Sei lading co that of Ramses If and Ht, when the King is com 
pty humanized, and the bate of Kadeth revels tot only 
Eratogy but ates andpertonal prowess, Inthe Palesanianseaand 
lend ig, however, “thi ot the confsion of bat” be “pure 
hac’ Ug. 3), et the ftal encirclement ofthe enemy eat has 
“armmatie actuality,” and some have seen more than thi, 

‘Bt the Tong period of seule decay’ which flloy i absoltely 
barren of new venture and ended in fy, and "mere reverence 
fic Sa ad othe prone rey enh at epg sp Wh 

ry a belo, 

In Metopotanian act the materia, though les copious, is more 
divers, and compar more dificule between cyladee aly and 
Sra ri religious scenes and secular or monumental es ifie 
fale go see how the “pictorial” victory monoment of Eanatumn is 
‘eontractoo, burns diferent enue (p19) and another paradox. 
isthe wel of Urmamma, 'a petal record of historical wets. pr- 
formed in honour of god." A climax comes ‘with the ste of 
Hammurabi (Pate XV), hardly a hitoved monument® though 
ir record great hitorcl event The proposed categories seem fo 
overlaps and inthe Pre-and Proto-D nse periods there corrlae 
ton Between gue! ad ‘de’ witout pel yp 
tegrated by “inorganie movement of vate form and design’ though 
“inthe long rum animal characteris sacrificed to decorative ancion. 
‘But the pated pottery of Sua is an ioatd peak of achievement 
inalong monotony of sbrratons'—a rather hard saying. More 

rifeant tte rl seuipare of animals ar Waka, whatever its 
iiss to cpinderengraving with its indsinire lateral repetition 

$4) 

"ein inscribed sculpture, andthe nly, are of the sme monu- 
rental type, more explcy contact 
sat Tell Asmat (Plate LIX). Though Na 
Baty, rly te war roe! above hi are divine abl 
(Pats EXI, p16) On the sels "dramatic representation of myth 
{p. 169 is tcued rte reverse of secular monumental, a view 
Hard to reconcile with tha ofthe representative scenes (Pte LX, 
B), dedication of a seal Pate EXIM, Cand the pret before his 
ting (late LX, D). 

In strongest contrat with allthis are the secular pictorial sulp- 
tates of Asyiy and the cylinder styles of the now regime (Plate 
BOW 29) rt een! en vine pc not 
Gizappsr (p, 171), kings ace completely humanized, animal art 
‘nates, an cher is psionae interes a receding space.” 

in Cree, previous of Minoan at have expreed this be- 
velderment fin various terms, Mts Fankfore adds the notion of 
“esious play.’ To develop i he dixinguihes beeween Crean and 
Mycenean-Mainland tecnigue, and between religious scenes and 
fctoa of rarue without human activity, She finds watlte sceues 
St Mycene but not in Crete, and dinguishes berween Cretan and 
‘Matnlnd bal ene. Dut i of to ell te Vapi senes “une 
Minoan.’ She climinates not only the Thibe goldwork but the 
Copenhagen ing because the votes ned) sbut why not condemn 
thie ing Reason show opie? Ou: evnc fo 
Sl Minoan art realy very limited, andthe uncerainty whether 
Figures wee burnan or diving Lina the repertoire futher, “The 
Pooch copa” for Mr Pankfore i eaurely in the human 
ent’ (py 214); yt she thinks with Nilson thatthe Miycens tng 
Ef pantheon’ andthe there mytery” in Minoan eigion: he 
‘worhigpes exptince the divine presence through action, dyna 
Inicly (p. a4). Here the notion of ‘serous spors” is help 
pram but dis eaves much tbe cepaned on the ected 
presence,” But tis aves much to be explained on the ti 
Rie, by Matz and Suijder "JOHN L. MYRES 
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Ursprung und Ausbreitung der Kultur. By Pis Laviose-Zan- 
oti. Baden-Baden (Verlag fir Kunst und Wissenchaf), 
[87 1930. Pp. 455, 19 plates, 59 line drawings. Price DM. 43. 
‘The book tnder review is a translation of Origint ¢ 
Diffsione della Civili, the magnum opus of the Professor of Palo 
‘ethnology in the University of Milan. It represents an attempe at 
synthesis comparable to Menghin's Welteeschichte der Steinzeit and 
Schmid and Kopper’ Ver wad Kallen, ewo works to which i 
‘owes many concepts and almost its entire ethnological terminology. 
In every discipline there is a place for such comprehensive studies 
which not only serve the purpose of consolidation, but lead also 
to the formulation of new Working by Tes another ques- 
tion, however, whether a synthesis of this type should be combined 
‘with a mode of presentation which dispenses with all documentation 
and hence makes it impossible for the reader to follow the author 
to the original sources and to form an independent view of the 
proposed conclusions. 

Profesor Lavioss-Zambott’s ambitious book nevertheless makes 
stimulating reading. Her canvas is the world, and her argument 
ranges from the old stone age to present times. The central theme 
of the book, however, isthe origin and diffusion of the agricultural 
civilizations. She has useful chapter on the mechanism of cultural 
diffusion, in which she the thesis of ‘cultural centres of 
caviy development which gradually draw more and more distant 
zones into their sphere. This occurs by means of secondary and 
tertiary subsidiary centres, whose direct dependence on the original 
centre of stimulation can be ascertained. despite the process of 
differentiation. The more marginal the location of a subsidiary 
entre, the looser become the links with the original cents, nd the 
‘greater is the effect of local reactions’ (p. 66). 

Proceeding from these premises the author traces all agricultural 
<ivilizations to two main centres of diffusion, namely Egypt and 
Mesopotamia. Subsidiary centres de; ‘on either one or both 
Of these original centres are distributed over a belt of country 
reaching from Spain in the west to China in the Eas. On Professor 
Laviosa-Zambotti’s map it is from a Chinese and ffom a Further 
Indian centre that arrows indicate cultural radiation into the Pacific 
sphere and to America. Here it is impossible adequately to sum- 
marize an argument elaborated with a wealth of detail (but no 
references to sources or authors) over some 440 closely printed 
‘pages, nor is it easy to sift the concrete data from the many hypo- 
thetical conclusions often presented in a manner which suggests 
that they are firmly established facts. This lack of discrimination 
between fact and working hypothesis is particulrly noticeable 
When in Chapter ¢ of Pare 2 the autor indulges ong and de- 
tailed description ofthe antiquated Oceanic Kulturreise of Gracbner, 
which in this form have long been abandoned by the Vienna 
school. In this respect the book does not consticute any signi 
advance on Menghin’s Weligschchte der Steinzeit, pul in 
1931, even though Professor Laviosa-Zambott disagrees with some 
details of his scheme, and in particular with the theory of the great 

character of Pygmy culture. 
jor part of the book is taken up by a comparative study 
and proto-historic agricultural civilizations, and 
logists and archzologists are at home in all the areas 
fr wth by Profesor Laviosa-Zambott every readers 
‘ethnographic 








and ager de 
reaction to ber interpretation ofthe archeological and ‘ 
Inateial is Uely to depend on the treatment of the regions with 
‘which he is most familar. The chapter on these and dirbution 
Of ara iain in nin and South a A me, 
‘mustadmi, with a feeling of unreal. The unquestioning accepe- 
eg tere Pd 
{implied equation of Indus and South Indian civiliations betrays 4 
tendency to over-dimplifiction excuable in one whose interest 
ange over the whole world, but diressing to the specialise who 
Finds himself in disagreement with many assumptions relevant to 
she gtor san he, Seem cht ode gly 
Mediterranean. matriarchal tribes (a, thos presumably agri 

iim ws lee serdined aptenion mak oocaed ty te 
breeding of the mote significant domestic animal of the Med- 
erranean’ world, namely oxen’ are. at. the best conjectural, 
and itis cerainly misleading to say that the Todas Keep and 
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onhip cows, whereas they scully breed exclusively bute 


‘The author suggests that the Dravidians moved from Northern 
to Souther India at a time when they no longer used bronze but 


India until the frst millennium .c., and that it first introduction 
nto Northem India may well have occurred as late as 700 OF 600 
3.c., when copper was still the dominant metal. South India, on the 

, had a developed iron culture closely associated with 
‘megalithic burials (which are absent in the north) by the middle of 
the firse millennium a.c., and was exporting iron to the Near East 
‘by about 400 8.c. Its unimaginable chat cary in the fist millennium 
2c. South India could have received its iron industry from the 
north without taking over aso the use of copper. Indeed all archzzo- 
logical evidence speaks against a movemeat of Dravidian popula~ 
tions from Norther to Southern India, and against the identi 


of the pre-Aryan civilizations of the north with the Dravidian 
‘culture of the south. 
_Tewould be pedantic to harp too much on such flaws inthe appre- 


ation of a work which is bound to impress more by the wide 
sweep of its basic hypothesis than by the attention to detail in the 
treatment of any patticular area. The book certainly abounds in 
fertile ideas, and there can be no doubt that many of them would. 
‘warrant elaboration ina fully documented form. Though the author 
tics to combine archaological and anthropological data she speaks 
always with the voice of the prehistoric archeologist. She repeats, 
for instance, the fillacy that stone axes, even of the type known as 
Welzenbeil, were used as hoes for digging over agricultural land 
(p. 163) although there exists practically no ethnographic evidence 
71a book aang wih the origin nd deebuton of ericuburl 
a ‘with the origin and distribution o le 
<ivilizations one would expect to find substantial references to the 
‘growing botanical literature on the natural home and early cultiva- 
thon of the various varieties of cereals and other food crops, but the 
author touches upon these problems so important to her argument 
‘only very cursorily. Nothing is said about the association of the 
different cereals with the individual centres of agricultural civiliza- 





‘good except in places where the trans- 
lator has transcribed Italian equivalents of English and Indian words 
without checking the originals. Thus Tamils are referred to as 
‘Tamilker (which is neither German nor any other language) and 
Kolarians as Kalorianer (p. is ‘i for 
ya, and Wasien’ for Vaishya on p. 327. The production of 
the book ‘with its fine plates i of a high standard. 
‘C. von FURER-HAIMENDORF 


‘The Haman Group. By Grorge C. Hemant. London (Routledge & 
‘Regan Path, 1951. Pp axis aba. Price Ct St. 
18s is book is a major contribution to the study of the 
human group through the approach of interaction 
ology. The author's purpose in writing the book wat twofold: 
Seely me aeal groan tex Ecbenice mijec ie Gade ana te 
doing 20, (0 each anew soclogicl synthesis” As evidenced by a 
‘cational diretiement and the ficquent garish of aphorisms, 
theres no question tat Homans finds the small group a interesting 
nd stimulating objec of dy. 

‘Homans’ definition ofa "group" stems from C, H. Cooley and 
is limied for the purpose ofthis book to the primary group. A 
group is defined ag "=a number of persons who communicate 
Sith one nother offen over a span of time, and who are few enough 
{that each person is able to communicate with all the others, not 
St secondhand, through other people, but face to face’ The major 
tone and focus of che book it set by this definition. Within this 
Fae the fda elements of behaviour ae cn, y the 
Suthor as being “activity,” “interction’ and “sentiment” Using 
these bai etegorss, an sali i made of five diferent and reac 
tively small groups. 
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“The five groups slcted for anayis were well chosen with 
respect to divert (a calenging tt forthe method of analysis) 
fn celle and complete overage in the erature, They te 
‘he Bank Wing Obsersion Ros epred by Rosbergee 
tnd Dickson in “Mongement andthe Waker, es The Nowton 
Stet Gang reported 6 WF. Whyte a Sl Car Sect The 
Family of Hitepia reported by Raymond Firth in the Toa, 
fe Hillown reported by Ge G) Zimmerman in The Ching 
Ganminity aid BL Hath in Changes in « Raal Conan 
{Gofortongly no longer avalable tn the siscographed form in 
wh pie pith Heeial Bip Copany 
reported by ©. M, Arenberg and D- Macgregor. A highly com 
paeat synoptic version of the socal structure of each of these 
Froups pee nd flowed in chee by a aa win 
fhe Gamework which Homans set for himelé Throughout these 
tnalyes the author sys clove to his approach and theory, tre= 
spective ofthe commequencs. 

in my opinion, Homans sat his bs with his approach when he 
iden tah pete nda smal goup= 
the Bank Wing Room and the Street Gang, for example, Ina 
larger grouping, such as Hltown, the spposch fess number of 
dices in bridging the gap between coneete interaction snd the 
Broader socio-hiorial context Ths become partiulny dificult 
problem n the lst chapter where te dcuson cat f0 the ques 
Bon of "Groups and Civiiaion” ‘ 

"The book svete les ints attempt ta sytematic comparative 
analysis of diverse groups. Although the five groupe der gresly 
in exteraas, Homans ha applied scheme of analy which beige 
Gur the sults in tun felationships that undele thee 
externa And, farther, he has applied his analyst -consitenly 
throughout the book, ARTHUR ). VIDICH 


Field Theory in Social Science: Selected Theoretical Papers. 
By’ Kirt Levin, eed by Doris Cartriht, London 
[SQ (vitae Paiaton), x92. Pp xs, 348. Pe xs 
In this edition of Lewin's later theoretical papers 
‘Dorwin Cartwright has made the best of Lewin's thought easily 
available for the first time, and he has fitted these papers into a 
herent sequence which makes the system teem much dearer than 
hitherto, He has avoided the barren geometry, the woolly demo- 
{rai ean and the erection of met of wraw which have nated 
some other writings. 
‘The first three Saeca jive a clear statement of Lewin's method 
of theory-construction, ot ‘good examples of this are provided in 
the book by the theory of uncompleted task tensions (pp. 9-20) and 
the treatment of regression (chap. 3). This method consists in 
attempeng fo cooreiure empiria concepts and awa, with the 
concepts and theorem of a formal deductive system (topology), so 
that empirical facts and laws can be derived purely logically. 
it may be objected that the isomorphism of topology with psycho- 
ogy has never been demonstrated, this is not necessary, since the 
logical system is derived piecemeal to fit the empirical laws as they 
are discovered. Further, Lewin never actually uses any theorems of 
topology, and the explanatory value of his theories rests more on 
‘analogies with elementary physics and mechanics. Topology may 
‘pethaps better be regarded as a language for describing psychological 
‘tuations which abstracts their important features and is finely 
structured. It has certainly enabled Lewin to produce a number of 
sensitive and illuminating analyses of psychological situations in their 
fall complexity. He was, for instance, able to distinguish different 
bia of conflict and motivation (chap. 10), while he often showed 
ce wae ore tan on fc: behind smi ey 
Phenomena, ‘This, together with the interpretation in systematic 
topological terms, Recagis ~ Lewin underanding hat 
eal srtion is (chap. 3)—an an of theory in ad 
Bre eer hen eal Saeeae tates mee 
Lewin simed fo derive behaviour logically ftom the stuctre of 
the present situation as it has meaning for the agent, and not in 
terms of objective stimuli. The situation is represented by the ‘life 
space,’ which shows person and environment as they exist psycho- 
logically, i.e. how goals, barriers and possibilities of action are 
perceived in relation to the individual. There is representation of 
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different levels of reality and of the psychological past and future, 
for these also exist concretely in the present and therefore can have 
effects, Past leaming is represented by its influence on the present 
cognitive structure and the disposition of needs and goals. Tt has 
often been objected that since the life space can be inferred only 
from behaviour or subsequent introspections, this kind of theory is 
useless forprediction or manipulation: itcamonly relatetworesponses, 
However, the life space can be anchored to independent variables 
bby derivation from the past if a closed system is assumed (p. 47) 
and by assumptions about the effect of needs or other states of the 
person (pp. of). It would be better than either ofthese to use the laws 
‘of perception which relate the perceived or psychological environ 
‘ment to the physical stimulus conditions, Nevertheles, the use of 
the life space limits one to the study of momentary situations and 
{sno good for serial phenomena or for progressive changes through. 
time, 

‘Lewin’s socal psychology is covered in chapters 6-10. He began 
his work inthis Pelé with observations of eden in ada Belds 
of force, an area to which his method was well suited, ass shown by 
the admirable survey in chapter 10. This led up to the classic ex- 
periment on autocratic and democratic atmospheres in boys’ clubs 
tarred out by Lippitt under Lowin's direction—the frst important 
small group experiment (f. pp. 207-14). Associated with this is the 
emphasis on behavioural units of sufficient size for them to be 
‘meaningfal to the observer. While he is keen that ‘group’ shall be 
defined by the interdependence rather than the similarity of its 
members (p. 147), Lewin falls into J. F. Brown's practice of applying. 
the life space to the group and calling it a ‘social field” (pp. 200 
‘This assumes the identity of the life spaces of all the members 
4s consequently useless for the consideration of interaction between 
them, An alternative attempt to conceptualize interaction by means 
‘of gucestve states ofthe individual life spaces (p. 196) is extremely 

social psychology still lacks any adequate means of 

















portraying it P . 
‘Lewin’s sociology centres round the idea of quasistationary 
equilibrium (chap. 5). Steady states in groups or institutions are 
regarded as the result of a central converging force fied, including 
social forces, The equilibrium position can be changed by increasing, 
the ores on one tide or reducing those onthe other—dhedifrence 
being that the former increases tension while the latter reduces it, 
‘This good example ofthe way Lewin's analysis reveals a number 
of tndelying factor, enabling him to explain futher acs and to 
show the dynamic structure of the present situation. What Lewin 
calls ‘Psychological Ecology” (chap. 8) consists in the analysis of the 
social and economic channels within an institution, together with 
the forces behind the quasi-stationary equilibria atthe ‘gate sections” 
points at which decisions are taken about passage through the 
channels, The above theory was derived from Lewin's experimental 

study of group decision as a way of changing food habits. 

iho read this book with tine contributions to 
social-prychology theory, and its references to many erucial ine 
vestigations conducted, can doubt that Lowin is one of the giants 
ct. It may be hoped that the task of distilling the best 
of Lewin’ ideas, 0 ably begun by the editor of his book, wil be 
continued by its readers, and that more of them will be asimilated 
into the body of social science, ‘MICHAEL ARGYLE 


Principles and Methods of Colonial Administration. London 
(Butterworth), 1950. Pp. vit 252. Price £x 108. 
190 In April, 1950, the Colston Research Society pro- 
moted a Symposium at Bristol on the Principles and 
Methods of Colonial Administration which brought together 
notable assembly of experts on Colonial Affirs fom Western 
Europe and the United States. The papers which they read at the 
Symposium together with a précis and a short but masterly suin~ 
rary of the discussions which followed each of them have now 
been published by Butterworths Scientific Publications, and con- 
stitute 2 most convenient and readable exposition of contemporary 
views on the development of dependent territories and related 
problems, These views ate necesuly those of colony-ovming 
nations as they alone make any provision fOr research on coloni 
problems. Though some of the papers have an unmistakably official 
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ring, the majority are objective and fictual. Pethaps the most 
balanced and impresiive is the concluding paper by Professor 
Logemann of Leyden, on ‘The One World and the Diversity of 
Cultures’; pethaps the most provocative Professor T. S. Simey’s on 
‘Social Advance in Non-Autonomous Territories.’ British colonial 
studies are ably represented by the contributions of Professors 
‘Margaret Read and Simey, Mr. E. W. Evans and Dr. Lucy Mair, 
but the main value of this book for British readers lies in the papers 
of the foreign guests, particularly the Dutch and French, which 
supply ideas and information not available elsewhere in this country. 

‘The Dutch papers have the additional advantage of being written 
iit English and even the French have an English summary. 1 was 
present as an onlooker at this Symposium and can testify to the 
accuracy of the summary of the discussions, while the publication 
as a whole forms an excellent record of what, from the British 
point of view atleast, was an extremely helpful aid profitable inter~ 
national interchange of ideas on colonial administrative precept and 
practice. G.L JONES 


The Code of Maimonides: Book Fourten, The Book of 
Sade: Trout fom te eves by Absa Ne 
LOY Finn. ate utes, New toe ate UP) 
Lindon (Camberly tg pp Pre 4s 
‘This is a sound and readable translation of the fourteenth and last 
book of eh Torsha major wok of Rabi oes bn mon 
(e135 tan The ler ea gta of ytemaceaton and Ws he 
{it coditescon ofl legal tion of she Joy png 9 wey 
suceeoxnct nt nly ofthe Babylon bso healt 
‘Tamad and of te rlevne Mies erocue Trough seven 
centres Maimonides vor hasbeen an inden tool ofthe 
advanced Talmud scholar, as a repetitorium and as a stimulant; for it 
gives in bron logic oxtapoton ling: nd po om 
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legal discussions so completely divorced from their context that 
they almost create a new meaning. 

Book fourteen comprises five sections: Laws concerning the 
Sanhedrin, Evidence, Rebels, Mourning and Kings and Wars. 
‘Thus in the las section we lear, among other things, that 


‘The first king of a dynasty cannot be set up save by the court 
of seventy(one) and a prophet, at was the case with Joshua, 
‘who was appointed by Moses, our teacher, and his court; and 
as was the case with Saul and David, who were appointed by 
Samuel the Rahamite and his court 


‘This shows the method clearly: records of entirely different events 
ate strung together, and their common clement is formulated in a 
‘way which in our time may be mistaken for a constitutional or 
‘canonical law, while the intention is clasificatory. A reader using 
this work as an introduction to Rabbinical Law or to the study of 
‘medizval Jewish society could easily be led to believe that the 
notion of several dynasties succeeding each other was to Maimo- 
hides and his contemporaries a familiar one which they would have 
applied to past and fueure alike; but contrary, as other passages 
clearly demonstrate, legitimate kingship was thought of in associa~ 
tion with the house of David, Thus the book has very little value 
for the student of comparative jurisprudence or the history of 
culture. It appeals to a very small group of specialist, and one may 
wonder why they shouldbe in need ofa tranation. Mow other 
people will not find this book instructive, but rather a guide into 
perplexitics. 

It is, however, to be supposed that this translation has filed a 
gap; and if that gap had to be filled, it could not have been done 
Bester than by te Yale Judaica Sere, ‘The book i well produced, 
the notes are concise and very valuable. FB, STEINER 
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‘The Origin of Death: Studies in African Mythology. By 

“Hans Abrahamston. Studia Ethnographica Upsaiensa, II 

TOD Sipe Ce ae Rae Bao 8 
ice £3 

In this study in Afican mythology Dr. Hans Abrahamsson has 
sade an exhatstve investigation ofthe motif concerning the origin 
‘of death in this region. Although he adopts to some extent Frazer's 
classification ofthe material, he regards the moon and the skin-casting 
theme as secondary, ‘woven into other main motifinot discussed in 
any particular detail by J. G. Fraser’ In relation to other workers in 
this field he makes Bauimann’s comprehensive investigation of the 
Affican myths the point of departure for his own inquiry in the light 
of the fuller evidence that is now available, supplementing the 
‘Afvican material with that of Madagascar, as being adjacent to the 
‘mainland, with passing references to the recurrence ofthe theme in 
India, Indonesia and the Pacific. 

Starting with the most widespread and prevalent African myth 
cof death ‘originating through 2 perverted message, some act of 
negligence or unwise choice on the part of man, or through open 
ing a fatal bundle in which death resided, a divine test or ordeal is 
illustrated and discussed. This leads on to ‘discord in the frst family” 
considered under four sub-groups, and to myths of death caused by 
hhuman beings engaging in sexual intercourse regarded as a practice 
forbidden to them by the Creator. In some cases (c.g. among, the 
Pangwe) the notion of death being due to the first copulation 
‘shows traces ofthe influence of the Eden story, but the motif is too 
deeply laid to have originated from Christin sources. Similarly, 
that of ‘the forbidden fruit follows familia lines well known from 
the account of the Fallin the Genesis narative. More unusual i the 
contention that death is good and desired by man as an expression 
‘of lie-wearines, or that it was the price paid for a divine gift of a 
‘cow. Among other myths recorded are those relating death to, 
Beematue bur diese) moral corruption and various forms of 
Gisobedience. Finally, the Madagascan material is grouped in 
‘Slovdanes wih then peer poneples a thse aplia nthe 
case of the African data. 

In most of the traditions the initiative is taken by the High God, 
cor some other divine being, who permits death to enter the world, 





Henceforth the grim law becomes 2 living realty as part of the 
permanent destiny of man, often embodied in the culus. Thus, 
Je plays an essential sole inthe religious life ofthe community until 
the myth loses its sacred character and survives only as a profane 
narrative told for entertainment, or 38 a “just s0 story.” The epoch 
of the early hoe culture is regarded as the great mythcmaking era, 
and the origin-of-death group are referred to the Old Sudanese 
taulture and characterized by numerous oriental motif, as against 
the culture-hero stories which belong essentially fo the Euraffican 
areas, The maps illustrating the distribution of the themes add to 
the value of this important contribution to African mythology, 
which has been competently trandated by Dr. D. Burton of 
Stockholm. E. 0. JAMES 


Das Fortleben nach dem Tode im Glauben westsudanischer 
Volker, By Hige Tiber, SV.D. Mading be Wien 
[QZ (Se Gained Veigrose Pp. 287 
“The bibliography (of 278 es) ofthis caeflly anno- 
tated compendium of West Attica bei in sured aftr death 
{parcial fll inthe periodical terrae (Eench, German and 
Euinh. Tare ex, however, sora scious cristo, epecally 
2s concerns Engluts monograpbs ofthe lst 30 years: 10 eee only 
tne istange, none of Mees Nigerian books are conscred. 

‘On the bass of tables of ethnographic summary—for the most 
par by tiber-the author gives eneralized dacasions of burial 
‘souls’ (their names, fate after death, etc.), beliefs in the hereafter, 
and reinaraton and metamorphoss ints plants and animals after 
death, The divusion does nor always make it dear whethee the 
inrerprctauons of the data ate the of informant, of Beldanthro~ 
pologis, or drawn by the author fiom general anthropological 
Rory. Conainly there i no consteat tnd shined dheorstieal 
development or ortation: ths the place of burial i dgewied a 
SEtrioutional and functional terms" the orientation ofthe body 
jin diffusional, cultural and psychological terms. 

‘One of the suthor's obsecations dealing with reward and pun- 
ishment ay is of cosine interest The aang 
property inthe heteatierof the prosperous need not spy 2 
EP cite judgment on their ives: Poe ethical significance of a 
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corresponding state of prosperity and happiness in this world and 
fhe nese dopendsfrgly upon the degree to which one's fie in 
the present world is held to be of ethical significance. In Aftica also 
there are those who argue ‘who ever perished being innocent? or 
where were the righteous cut off?” Reward in this life and the 
next may be held compatible because prosperity in both situations 
ray itself be held of ethical and religious significance. 

LAURA BOHANNAN 





L’Art ndgre. Prévence Afrcaine, Nos. 10 and x1, Paris (Editions du 


Sui, ton. 
194 


‘This volume, with a wealth of illustrations, consists 
ofa number of articles writen by various authors, some 
of them well known from earlier writings on African Negro art 
Mach therefore is repeated, which cannot be avoided in a book that 
sets out to give a summary, but much also is new, particularly with 
regard to the approach to the subject. In earlier times writers were 
preoccupied with the esthetic of what they called ‘primitive? art; 
now the viewpoint has broadened and Affican artis also looked at 
from other angles, asis demonstrated in the first section ofthe book. 
‘Alioune Diop in the Introduction rightly says that vocable Art 
does not cover the same reality in different continents, But he does 
fot develop the theme further and does not formulate precisely 
what the difference is between present-day European art and 
traditional African Negro art. F. H. Lem touches on the subject 
when he speaks of figures. as ‘sculptured ideograms’; Marcel 
Griaule when he emphasize the importance ofthe symbolic content 
of mais, muse ntruments, in arehiecture and so fre and the 
cance of the geometric and semi-geometrc signs on carvings 
aie other objet, all of which convey comple fea connected 
‘with the myths of origin or the universe, This feature, even more 
pronounced in other regions than the Sudan, is entirely missing i 
modern European art but was prominent in Bronze Age art all over 
Europe as well as in Asia and North Africa, and the geometric 
sign, symbols or pictography are, moreover, preci those wed in 
that éra. African art would seem therefore to be essentially a Bronze 
Age art view which supported by other features, and i ses 
ze as Curious that none of the writers came to this conclusion or 
even suggested it, The political organization of kingdoms such as 
those of Ife, Benin, Yoruba, Dahomey, Ashanti and others in West 
‘Aftica and ‘of the’ Bushongo, to name just one from the Congo 
fetion, with a divine king at the head of the sae, is esentally 
Bronze Age in character. So is much of the religion, and Olokun, 
the great bi-sexual deity of fe and Benin, sa striking example of « 
mother goddess at Ife and ofa city god at Benin. Animal masks, iis 
known, were used by the priests of Iss in ancient Egypt and by the 
Phoenicians and Carthaginians, andthe statues ofthe Egyptian kings 
to which sacrifices were made in the Dual Shrines were ancestor 
figures in the African sense of the word, This is not the place to 
follow up the subject, but seen from this angle much becomes 
clearer and helps to put Aftican Negeo art in the tight perspective. 
‘To return to the ‘sculptured ideograms’ and their implications: 
the alaba the so-called erty del ofthe Ashanti and tei! or 
twin figures of the Yoruba, to name just two, can undoubtedly be 
classed a8 ideograms. Both have been carved, although with slight 
variations with regard to detail, over and over again through the 
centuries. In many a carver's workshop they must have been mass 
produced. The Ashanti carver Bonsu, for instance, told me in that 
Connexion that he has carved over 500 akeuaba in his life, one exactly 
like the other; that was 10 years ago and he sill produces them to 
order (nowadays largely for Europeans). Also he_has carved 
hundreds ofthe same low stools of which over so traditional designs 
































exist and only one new design once for the King of Ashant, which - 


‘was a synthesis of the ancient symbols in a new arrangement; in 
Mddidon, doves ofthe 20 or 30 diferent design of umbels tops, 
spokesmen’s staffs and other objects still in use by the chiefs in the 
‘Gold Coast. In other words, as can sil be observed today, the pupil 
‘ofa craftsman copied his master’s designs, who in tum had copied 
his predecessor’ . Once in'a while, fhe was an outstanding 
artist, and was recognized as such, he was allowed by the king oF 
the chief of is town for whom he worked, to create anew design, 
for to modemize a figure with regard to headdress or dreis—the 
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ij figures area casein point. The problem ofthe atist’s personality 

‘was practically non-existent and his liberty restricted because the 
final representation of the work, in so many cases an idcogram, 
could not be altered. This aspect of Aftican art and others related 
to it, as was, for instance, mass-production of the object, has been 
dealt with excellently by Paul Mercier in his contribution “Evolution 
{de 'Artdahoméen’ of which every word applies equally to the Akan 
states in the Ivory Coast and Gold Coast, of which the best known is 
‘Ashanti, In other regions it would seem that the Negro artist had 
‘more liberty, as for instance in Yoruba where much in artis ilus- 
trative, but even there T suspect that rescarch will show thae the 
situation is much the same. 

‘This difference in the approach to artistic creation is noticeable 
also in the modern European-trained Aftican artist of whom the 
Gold Coast has quite afew. In spite of generally three years of study 
in English Art Schools and a good knowledge of the history of are, 
any still do not seem to understand that itis not possible to copy 
their own carving or painting, if it happens to have pleased, as often 
as they think ehat they are able to sell i. Ie is alien to them to wane 
to get their personality acros, their eyes are always on the customer 
tnd they are generally eager fo comply wit his wishes, 

“The second section in L'Art ndgre is concerned with ancient art 
and includes a summary by William Fagg on the finds of the 
remarkable Nok culture which goes back, it is estimated, several 
centuries .c, These terra-cttas and other objects were excavated by 
his brother, Bernard Fagg, at Nok and other places in the region of 
the Jos Plateau in Northern Nigeria. J.P. Lebeut, in turn, describes 
tonie ofthe very inereting finds ofthe culture ofthe So people, 
dated to he tenth century, which he excavated in the region of the 
Shari delta. 

‘The third section of the book deals with aspects of some, of 
the art of various Aftican peoples. Charles Ratton’s article L'Or 
fltiche, beautifully illustrated with about 60 objects in gold fom 
‘the Gold and Ivory Coast, such as small masks, soul-bearer’s discs, 
pendants in animal form, rings, bracelets and so forth, s particularly 
‘welcome as itis concerned with a so fir much neglected aspect of 

VA L, R, MEYEROWITZ, 
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Kirdi: Les Populations paiennes du Nord-Cameroun. By B. 
Lembezat, Mén. de I'Tnst Fran. d'Afrique Noire, Centre du 
95 Caner. Dui, 1930. Pp. 1 

‘After a short account of the history and geography of 
this area, just south of Lake Chad, the author devotes 35 (large) 
pages tothe ‘crates communs aus diversestribus" and another 3§ #0 
{he rats pariuliers des diferentes peuplades.' Since there are about 20 
peoples o tribes referred to (excluding Fulani and Arabs) this arca 
Femains one of the leat-known—although admittedly one of the 
‘mos difficult for the feldworkes—in West Africa. A survey ofthis 
area was badly needed; this paper gives only a cursory survey, but a 
valuable bibkiography. The author expreses regret, in his introduc~ 
that no ork comparable in scope to Meck Trl Sues in 
‘Nerihem Nigeria (1931) bas yet appeared for the adjoining Northern 

‘Cameroons. A reviewer can but echo the regret. 
PAUL BOHANNAN 











‘Les Kissi: Une Société noire et ses Instruments de Musique. 
196 By André Schaefer. L’Homme, 2. Paris (Hermann), 1952. 


Pp, 86,8 plates 

"The results of M. Schaefer's careful study and field~ 
work are recorded in a similar pattern to his earlier Origine. des 
Instruments de Musique, where, owing to the nature of his survey, 
rhythmic and percussive instruments are treated first. This order, 
although contrary to most writing on musical instruments, has 
the mer of resung the rhythmic and pereusive groups from 
being somewhat cursory treated in final chapters, whose authors 
and readers of European prejudice give string and wind instruments 


priority. 

Introducing his subject the authot states: ‘Toute division entre 
instruments de musique correspond a une division dans la socité ou parmi 
lesrites quelle pratique.’ With this constantly in view each instrument 
is studied with its distribution and influences passive or active, but 
since cent scale values are omitted and instrimental group termino~ 
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logy is not strictly applied, the value of the work would sppear to 
be for the ethnologist rather than the musicologist. 

‘Whilst there are numerous measurement, illustration and several 
approximate European-scale correlations, and although it was be- 
yond the author's intention, an analysis of Kiss rhythmic patterns 
‘would have beenappreciated, especially 2s two of the simple examples 
recall European dance-thythm formulas. Of the danger of reading 
‘mote than correspondence in such relationships M. Schacfiner 1 
well aware, since, referring to the tuning of a certain pluriare, he 


ie: ‘hard of de a elsation 3 
‘many studies have appeared under the term *Aftican 
Music,” this survey of a smaller field is wel for ies detail, 


whilst its value may be found in the author's own words: “Det 
antces du Dr, Maclaud et du Dr. Charles Joye constituent les seules 
dudes de deal que nous posidions sur la natique et Tes instruments de 
musique de Ia Haute Guinée frangaise! "WILLIAM YEOMANS 


‘The Position of the Chief in the Modern Political System of 
197 ‘Ashanti. By K. A. Busia. O.U.P. for Internat. Afr. Int, 
tionally fortunate in its 


1951, Pp. xii, 233. Price 185. 
‘Ashanti has been 
claroniclers and expositrs. Dr. Busia's work is 2s good, ofits kind, 
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2 anything that modem anthropological method has produced 
anywhere. 

It is now a commonplace among students of Indirect Rule’ that 
British administrators have long been sawing off the branch on 
‘which they sat. Many African chiefs are doing the same thing. Dr. 
Basia describes, in prose of a clarity and dignity seldom achieved 
ven by natives of Britain, every tooth ofthe saw and exactly where 
ir bites: How much it hurts he makes no attempt to convey: the 
tumuk and the shouting are not heard in this book. This patient, 
painstaking and comprehensive account of the interplay of incom= 
asi is Gelivred with dipasionste aloofness, however, 

ave been with a wry smile at official pomposity, complacency and. 
nafveté that Dr. Busia seleced from pu ernment reports 
such quotations as “The Administration continued throughout the 
‘year to watch and guide the inevitable change, maintaining the 
Fightfal authority of the chiefs but discouraging retrogression and 
Pee a ate brah pasar 

cis reassaring to know, in these days wi are the resort 
of maladjusted young men who have filed in other careers that 
solid study and detached thought are going on among young 
Africans. The quietness of this book betrays resources of judgment 
rather than lack of vitality. M. J. 





AMERICA 


The Lonely Crowd: A Study of the Changing American 
198 ‘Character. By David Rieman, with Reuel Demey snd 


Nathan Glazer. New Haven (Yale Univ. Press) (London: 
D Cumbertege), 1980. Pp. xvii, 386. Price £x 5%. 
‘This interesting and provocative study of American life ranges 
widely in time and in space, in superficialites and in fundamental 
social processes. The author has wed history, literature, work, 
leisure, family life, politics and religion to support a i 
hypothesis ofthe nature of the character types favoured by American 
society at different times and in different ‘The emphasis 
throughout is on the behaviour of individuals and on the charactero- 
logical deductions whic can be made from data ofthis eye. 
principal thesis, developed in Part I, may be stated briefly. 
‘Americans, and by implication all modem’ peoples, have changed 
their fundamental personal drives from a state known as ‘tradition 
rected’ through one called “inner-directed,” to a state known as 
other-directed.” ‘Tradition-directed” peoples are those who live 
in ether a pre-literate or a peasant society where change is minimal. 
Tiedoplag eelty ood ple oe pivot goal by xy 
ing soeiety and is typi private goals set by ex 
capitals and ofthe morazr ia poies In contra to these two 
types of individuals stands the ‘other-directed” person whose ends 
are not given by tradition or by private internal drives towards 
success, power, oF some other selected goal, but by the opinions and 
aspirations of a group of peers. A suggestive attempt is made to link 
these character typesto fluctuations in population, tradition-direction 
belonging to the phase of population stability which has high 
Birth rates and high death rates, inner-diection to the phase of 
population increase caused by a lowering of the death rate without 
2 corresponding fall in births, and other-direction to the present 
state of the population cycle, a phase of incipient decline as the 
number of bi rapidly. To sustain these thescs, the author 
fas conducted Some empirical research in various region nd with 
several clas group in America. Tis material is wed as uration 
‘only; no serious attempt at sampling, nor at testing the validity 
the hypothesis, is involved; in fact this data i used in the same 
‘manner as the historical and literary material is used. 

Part 2, devoted to behaviour and government at all 
levels, is 38 fall ‘and intuitive as the earlier 
part, though in its deeal dfficule to follow by readers unversed in 
the ‘minut of American politi! hitory. A’ most interesting 
‘chapter here compares the American character type of today wit 
those described by Benedict and gives much qualitative evidence to 
show that, although American ideals hard competition 
both in work and play, when the evidence is sifted there is probably 
more gentleness, folerance and a desire for approval in America 
than of unabashed struggle for set goals. Thus, far from resembling 











the ing Kwakiutl, they are more like the peacefull un- 
‘emotional inhabitants of the Hopi or Zui Pueblos. 
The final part of the book, Autonomy, concerned with in- 





dividuality and ization, continues the analysis of the three 
character types. These are now ‘ideal’ types, most individuals 
fn some situations as ‘inner-diected” and 


being a blend, 
ebewhere as * ” or even on occasions, as ‘tradition- 
directed.” The most challenging theme here treats of modern 
‘Americans as consumers and particularly of the consumption 
patterns of middle-class groups in their leisure-time activities. 
‘The author, whether he discusses population trends, politics, oF 
‘consumership,” has always much more valuable things to say 
than his rather fcetions chapter headings indicate. He has made a 
significant contribution towards our ding of the American 
people. J. M. MOGEY 


Personality and Conflict in Jamaica. By Madeline Kerr Liverpool 
(Uni of Liverpoo! Pres), 1982. Pp. xii 221. rice 15%. 
J99 “West Indian sociology has hitherto largely been a field 
‘of American scholarship. Dr, Madeline Kerr's book 
Personality ond Conflict in Jameica is « British contribution to this 
ficld of studies. ‘The autlior acknowledges her debt to Professor 
Herskovits and Dr. Abram Kardiner. The first has apparently bean 
her msinsouree of material on the Negro in the New Wor, and 
the other has provided her with a theoretical framework. Miss Kerr 
fina sense is breaking new ground in that her study is concerned-with 
the personality seracture of the Jamaican. Kardiner has utilized 
fieldwork matesal of trained anthropologists (Linton, Da Bo 
et.) in hhs theories of the basic personality. Miss Kert 
has however relied on her own field material collected in the course 
of her work as social psychologist with the West Indian Social 











suggestion 2 to the type or types of family structure existing in 
ety. In rogard to the role of colour in the society the 
author docs not relate this to the clas system nor to the family 
seructure. Again the literature of comparative areas such a8 the 
Brazil Dollard, Myrdal, Davis, Gardner, Pierson, 
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certain problems. Jamaica is no exception—but the successfil 
individual managesin time to achieve stability within his now class. 
Tes possible ehat the author has allowed the evidence of insecurity 
iuudute prominence in her estimate of Jamaican personality structure. 
‘The fact of the matter is that the latter has evolved and developed 
in particular conditions and for those conditions exhibits a definite 
stability. 

‘But the whole thesis under review depends upon corroboration 
of the psychological test material. Unfortunately Miss Kere has not 
scen fit to include more than a bref survey of the techniques used 
and the result; detailed analysis is reserved for a further volume, It 
therefore somewhat diffcul to judge the validity of a correlation, 
beeween field and test material, 

‘Miss Kerr at the beginning of ler book writes of the emergence 
of a specific Jamaican culture compounded of diverse elements— 
‘with this on¢ is in complete agreement—but the main part of the 
‘book overemphasizes the conflict and clash between the European 
and African streams. The result isto obscure the importance of the 
synthesis frst stated, Evidence from a variety of fields suggests that 
Where different cultures are in contact the resulting symbiotic 
relationship is of equal importance with the conflict inherent in the 
situation. 

‘But the main criticism remains that owing to the inadequacy of 
the field material the book does not entirely justify the hypotheses 
wed or the conclusions reached. Despite this Personality and Conflict 

i is a definite addition to the somewhat 
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Drama. By Frank G. Speck and Leonard 
Will West Long. Berkeley and Los Angeles 
OO Csceioia Bx, 19s Pp , 408. Pre $250 
‘The materials for this study were assembled over a 
long period of time, at intervals between 1913 and 1944, by several 
collaborators, American, European and Cherokee. Its written with 
an acute awareness of the passing of the culture, and carries an 
specially nostalgic atmosphere to anyone who has worked among 
tiga prod es of comemnery Newt Amere. The le 
‘magnificence are gone, but memories and feelings are tenacious 
and detailed. " : 

‘The Cherokee were early in contact with the setlers but this 
account docs not attempt to explore in detail the influences of 
European dances on the Cherokee forms, partly because of the 
thorough integration of European influences with the aboriginal 
forms. The authors comment upon the prominence of native 
artistic conventions in the ritualistic dance and drama and this i 
linked to the tribe's general status as ‘near the horizon of a civiliza~ 
tion..." The dances are sai to ‘reveal an equilibrium between the 
Cherokee and their environment . .. animate and inanimate. . . 
{Sometimes} the equilibrium is precatious.” 

‘The bulk of the work consists of carefully analysed, Iengehy 
descriptions of ceremonial songs and dances, with a number of 
figure strains, all owing much othe free cooperation ofthe 
Cherokee collaborator, the late West Long. It is an invaluable 
source book for studies of the aboriginal Southeast, especially for 
ethnological information about some apparently ‘non-European 
aspects of Cherokee culture, RUTH LANDES 
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Music in Java. By Jaap Kunst, Second edn. The Hague (Nijhoff), 1949. 


a 80, 640. Price 46 guilders 
201 228 


4s-a valuable, book for two reasons, first on 

account of the author's great experience and the love he 
has brought to the treatment of his subject, secondly on account of 
the faithfully described material itself, asthe changes that have taken 
place within the last decade have often resulted in the destruction of 
‘much that depended on personal traditional knowledge of the 
tists and craftsmen. If violent happenings—or just lack of interest 
gn the sid ofthe patrons destroyed te lvng Ink inthe etn of 
tradition before the knowledge had been handed on, the conse- 
quence was the irreparable Loss of that particular tradition. This 
seems to have been the case with the ancient and mysterious craft 
of the ths of whom there was only one centre left when the 
first edition of the book appeared (in Dutch) in 1933. The latest 
reports have it chat that one surviving smithy has disappeared and 
‘with it the thousand-year-old tradition of its secrets. 

‘In his numerous and detailed musical analyses the author often 
refers to gramophone records of which he gives a fairly exhaustive 
lise, Ie is 8 matter of great regret that those records are no longet 
obtainable except in very rare instances, 

All the same it would be a great mistake if nou-musicologists 
vers to be dete from studying the ook. on the sppostion 
thatit had been written for musicologists only. It is fll of the most 
{interesting data concerning the socal and cultural life ofthe people 
of Java with occasional references to the inhabitants of the outer 
‘nds, Thi oul hardly be other in Java—or in Indonei in 
ggeneral—where music is intertwined with every stage of life at 
every socal stratum. 

‘es not sufficiently realized that music originally is not a diversion, 
1 kind of relaxation of the spit, but that—whether vocal ot 
instrumental—it is an esential part of the whole cultura structure, 
‘which cannot be fully understood without it 

Kunst gives three quotations (Vol I, p. 9) which should be more 
‘widely known, Helen Roberts, an Ammetican musicologist, says in 














Hes Suggeions to eldworkes' (Pls. St, Vol. 0): 
‘Musical compositions and especially musical instruments, because 
of their complicated construction and non-utilitarian character, 
afford ly valuable esiteria for tacing cultural connexions 


between peoples whose history is still and probably will remain to 
‘a great extent a matter of conjecture.’ Curt Sachs says in his Ver- 
(glethende Musewisensehaft: “Das Wissen um Art und Schicksal der 


‘Tonzeuge it keineswegs nur Sache der Musiker und Musikforscher.” 
‘And finaly the famous Sanskritist Sylvain L&vi wrote in 1929—in 
‘connexion with research then to be undertaken by myself—~:* On ne 
sait pas asez Ie rélerimmense qu'a tenu la musique dans les civilisa- 
Ss anne comme ant igre avi gine 

Kunst himself speaks ofa‘ culeural geology (Vol I, p. 2). » for 
fon analysing the music in a given tertitory and on examination of 
the instruments in use, one is sometimes struck by the fact of a 
noticeable stratification, Some evidently very ancient cultural 
remnants may sil linger on the sufce, almost swamped by 2 
younger stratum which itself has not remained quite unaffected 
cither. Ie is possible in some cases to arrive at a reasonably docu 
mented relative chronology, fe. at the conclusion that a given 
cultural phenomenon is younger than another,” + 

‘The author applies this method with great success to the relative 
position of the two Javanese tone scales, the pentatonic slendro and 
the heptatonie pelag (both may be safely said to have been deri 
from an original pentatonic scale closely akin to the one found on 
the neolithic lithophones excavated in Indo-China and now in the 
Mauée de THHomme). Javanese tation places the origin of the 
former roughly in the fifth, of th latter in the fifteenth century and 
omects seni with he dat ofthe Sailendeas, who ruled from 

fourth century onwards. While supporting—and it seems on 
very. good grounde—the Javanese tisdition ‘of the ‘connexion 
between slendo and the Silendess, Kune malas that pelg i the 
‘older and substantiates this thesis by a detailed survey map of the 
‘occurrence of both in the different parts ofthe island. Slendo is seen 
to be paramount in the parts that formerly belonged to the Sailen- 
da empire or its successors, but one finds small enclaves, mostly 
Imaoeble mountain plateaus and so on, and isolated locates 

long the slendro periphery where pelog has the upper hand, Pelog is 
current in those parts that have had no connexion with the rule of 
the Sailendras and their hers. The conclusion is that the younger 
slendro pushed the older pelag up oF out. 

From the historical standpoint the relative date of the adoption 
of the different instruments of Chinese, Indian, Arabic or Persian 
‘origin sheds interesting sidelights on cultural currents through the 
‘centuries, and many mysteries would be cleared up if the real 
‘explanation ofthe distribution of the curious equal-stepped penta~ 
tonic scale could be found—apart from the highly artificial 
attempt by means of the Chinese ‘cycle of blown fifths’ proposed. 
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by von Horst. How i it that one ids thi seas, which does 
¢ bate itself on primary acoustical principles (i. the partials 
inherent to a note when struck), in Brazil and Peru, in Polynesia, 
and Melanesia, in Indonesia, China and Indo-China, and then, all, 
fof a sudden, in Central Africa? This means not only among peoples 
fon the highest cultural level like the Chinese at the time of the 
hheight of the Chinese Empire, but among more or less primitive 
tribes like the Uitoto in Brazil or the inhabitants of the Ganda 
teory in Aft 

‘From the point of view of cultural anthropology the customs and 
taboos connected with the use and manufacture of instruments are 
of great importance. Interesting data are scattered all through the 
beak, bu sees to the evens wil ae, Sits In 
general, but in a higher degree smiths making gamelen instruments, 
land among them especially the makers of bronze ‘are not 
like other eraftsmen. The precautions they have to take suggest thae 
they ate conscious of two things, namely that they are working 

fer the influence ofa higher power and, secondly, that they need 

apes protection equine ev nfuences which might bre hem in 

ir normal state, Hence they adopt new names when they are 
busy casting and finishing gongs. They identify themselves with 
legendary heroes. 

"The ancient heroes of India, the Pandava princes from the 
Mahabharata and the gallant Rama and his followers from the 
‘Ramayana ace familiar o every Javanese in whatever station of life. 
Shunters at a goods yard will scrawl the figures of the beloved 
heroes with chalk on the wagons, so true to tradition that nobody 
will have the slightest doube who is meant. Javanese princes usually 
have the Pandavas somewhere in their genealogical tree. Bach of 
the Pandava princes is the embodiment of one of the virtues 
preached to every Javanese child. They are meant to absorb these 
Qualities 40 to say with their mother’s milk. 

‘Side by side with these imported but assimilated heroes run the 
legends connected. with Prince Panj, a noble of purely Javanese 
‘origin, The remarkable thing is now that the gongsmiths identify 
themselves with the different characters from the Panji cycle and 
not from the much mote widely popular cycle of the Mahabharata 
"The master smith is Panji himself, while his helpers, in order of 

portance, are identified with his half-brother, his body servants, 
his half-sister and his jester. The tradition varies alightly from 
locality to locality but is essentially the same whether found in 
Semarang, Soerakarta or Dyogyakarta. At times the identification 
is so complete that smith and hero are indistinguishable. 

‘The heavy gong they make serves to mark the conclusion of each 
main period of a gamelan composition with its deep boom, 0 deep 
that itis somewhere near the limit ofthe sound spectrum, as Kunst 
remarks on p. 42. From the time of casting till the final conditioning 
of the finished instrument there are numerous technical processes, 
tnd each part of the perfected. gong has is own name. Kunst 
‘mentions more.than a dozen of them, from cheng, the top of the 
Beating tnob co an, he outer das ofthe im ta hy 
curved inwards, and lolohan, the circular ‘at the back. 

Te is remarkable that, whereas the smiths to identify 
themselves with the heroes ofthe Panj cycle, the sound ofthe gong 
js likened to the laughter of the giant brother among the Pandavas, 
the hero Bhima. When the reverberation of the gong is slow, they 
call it Bima gumuys, the deep slow laugh of Bhima; when the 
reverberations follow one another in quick succession, it is called 
Bina nggukule, Bhima's busst of laughter. 

"A poem describing the different instruments of the 
orchestra and their sound effect says: “The sound of the gong, 
‘eaten heavily, roll its ponderous beats like the ocean tide.” 

‘Religion, legend, history, arts and crafts all are as inseparable 
‘from music as music is from them. Of Java at—mutatis mutandis— 
of other oriental countries, ¢.g. India, the words of the eminent 
historian J. Huizinga (quoted by Kunst on p. 2 from an article in 
de Cids, january, 1928) give a characteristic that ought not 10 be 
foverlocked: *Hlere indeed is 2 splendid field for the collabora 
tion between the Netherlands and the Javanese 
cologist, the archeologist, the linguist, the 
historian.” 

"To me it seems one of the greatest merits ofthis book that, apart 
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from illustrating and accurately analysing the musical valucs of the 
amazing musical system of Java, it brings out the vital importance 
‘A.A. BAKE 


La Danse Sacrée en Indochine et en Indonésie. By Jeanne 
‘Cutsinier. Paris (Presses Universitaires de France), 19$1. 


LOD Pets Be Eee ae archos il find De 


CCuisnie’s book most valuable for the nest and compact form 
ich she has arranged her numerous data on dances of South- 
ia. Yet her book is not meant to be ‘a catalogue in which 
‘names would be registered with the exact indication of 
‘and the conditions in which they are carried out.’ The 
author argues chat it would be impossible to. give such 
Clacure of all dances, within the scope of the litle book, since the 
‘Countries involved comprise a great diversity of races, traditions 
‘of civilization, She therefore looks for the common 
atures of the dances, and the culrural setting of which they form 
an important part. 
"One downright conclusion of the author is that the dances 
always sacred, be it carried out in the pageantry of the countryside, 
jn the royal courts or in the magicians profession. The dancer is 
the mediocrity of his everyday life, and feels the 
ae of mi ans cade eo, 2 poneed 
ing, ashe represents traditional heroes, or is 
by deities and deceased ancestors, 
"According to their nature and function, the dances of the various 
areas are clasified into popular, royal, religious and magic dances. 
‘The student of anthropology finds much in his quest of 
determining characteristics of the notions of magic and religion. 
‘The concise description of movements, expressions and apparel is 
interesting. The clear-cut picture of the social and culeural 
dances and dancers will also be highly appreciated. 
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‘Some reference is made to the traces left by Indian culture in 
South-East Asian countries. Many heroes of the royal dances and 
‘dramas are derived from the Hindu epics Mahabharata and Ramayana. 
‘Another epic is mentioned on p. $7, the Pandji Cycle from Java. 
it is rather doubtful, however, whether this cycle should have been 


regarded as being derived from the Mahabhorata, rather than as 
having ori in Old Javanese literature, 
"Much deserved is a cordial welcome to this book, which also has 


the merit of including useful bibliography of French, English, 
German and Durch publications on the subject. 
HURUSTIATI SUBANDRIO 


Bingkisan Budi: Een Bundel Opstellen aan Dr. Philippus 
‘Samuel Van Ronkel door Vrienden en Leerlingen 
OZ Arsesboden op "Zin, Tachtigsts» Verjanrdag 
1 Augustus 1950. Leiden (Sitheff), 1950. Pp. 336 
aye iam ofa volume ace i htt aloscops, 
Scholar to whom homage is paid usually has had a long. a 
Bes shel him, eee wil flower or wit sxdemie 
oF with both, and consequently his range of frends is wide 
Snd his pupils have branched out in many directions. Their con- 
itibutiogs, shore articles on sidelines of their main work or indica- 
tons of larger treatises to come—lttle chips of coloured glass fall 
together haphazardly inthe circle of vision provided by the 
form 2 diverting patter. 

Especially in connexion with Indonesia, where van Ronkel's 
main activites lay, there is no danger of uniformity. Tt had its 
‘Connexions with Europe, Arabia and Persia, with India, China and 
ado-China, and within Indonesia iself there is an’ astounding 
‘variety of races and tribes on different levels of cultural development 
om the most primitive to the most sophisticated. 

ir i bat natural that the different contributors should have 
touched on almost every one of these aspects. Europe appears in 
KLE. de Jong’s article on Camdeas and Indonesia, The Moslem 
‘world makes its appearance, among others in the articles of A. A. 
Cense on Sjaich jusufin South Celebes, Th. Pigeaud’s notable con- 
sribution of the ‘of Amir Hamza, and P. Voorhoeve's 
esearch oa the work of At Raniri. India, in its connexion not only 
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with Indonesia but with almost all the countries of Europe, is seen 
in the amusing essay of H. H. Damsté on the * Man in the Well” as 
found among the Achenese. java’s connexion with ancient India is 
touched upon by Walther Aichele, A. A. Bake, F. D. K. Bosch and 
G. Cocdés. The last mentioned, speaking as he does about the 
Sailendra dynasty, naturally leads our thoughts to. Indo-China 
‘Chinas influence is not dealt with directly, but a prominent Chinese 
scholar, Tjan Tjoe Siem, contributes a valuable essay on a tract on. 
Javanese:Moslem ethics. The different strata of indigenous Indo- 
hesian culture are prominent in various articles by RL. Winstede, 
A. Teeuw, V.E, Kom and others. Linguistics—comparative as well 
as special—are elucidated by C, C, Berg, C. A. Mees, Onvlee and 
‘numerous others. 

In perusing the book one consequently has the satisfiction of 

iting a glimpse of the actual state of research in all these different 
cls pat fom the quite penonal plea of mecting the work 
of friends and colleagues with whom one may have been out of 
touch for years. 

Baginda Dahlan Abdullah, Prijohutomo and Mohammad Zain 
write in Malay, Aichele in German, Coeds in French and Bake, 
Berg, Gonds, Pigeaud and Winstedt in English. The other articles, 
‘containing a wealth of useful data, are in Dutch, which i in many 
respects a great pity, for the book at it stands, for those who can 
read it, offers a wide and highly instructive range of information. 
It isa worthy homage to the old guru, ‘A. A. BAKE 


Creation Myths of the Formosan Natives. By Anundel dei Re, 
‘Kanda, Tokyo (Hokuseid Pres), N.D. Pp. 76,25 plates. 
204 rei 

‘The contents of this litle book are mainly reprinted 
from an essay which appeared some years ago in the review Marco 
Polo. Apart from some of the photographs and a number of not 
very relevant footnotes the text refers almost exclusively co the 
‘Yami tribe inhabiting the small island of Koto-sho (Botel Tobago). 
‘The author's data derive from two main sources, first a scholarly 

monograph by Asti and secondly unpublished notes supplied b 
Kilton Stewart who visited Botel Tobago atthe same time as myself 
in 1936~7. Itis symptomatic that Dr. Stewart, who isa graduate of 
Utah and a Ph.D. of the London School of Economic, is simply 
but erroneously described as * Dr, Stewart of Columbia University 
(New York).” Despite a. considerable erudition, the* author is 
Tegrettably casual as to his ficts. The long quotations from Dr. 
Asai’s work sometimes deviate from the original; errors of ethno- 
raphy are numerous—the Yami do not live in stone-walled houses 
24), marriage is not established by a gift of blue beads (p. 28), 
the Angeish eon doesnot begin fn Gctober (p. 3), and so on. 
‘The photographs are, however, excellent and in some ces ven 
supplement the superlative collection recently published by Kano 
anit Segawa Del Re's pictures, for example nelade stations 
of some remarkable native drawings collected by Stewart. The 
‘explanation of these drawings in terms of Yami cosmology forms 
the most valuable portion of the book, though the interested reader 
‘would be well advised to examine also Dr. Stewart's own unpub- 
lished thesis? which deals with the same matter from another angle, 
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Das Toba Reich Nordchings. By Wolf Esha. Len (il, 
Soup pesos Pre te 6 : 
LOS iti ict dymany ofthe "Yo-pa aed the major pr 
‘of north China from a.b. 386 to $50. The purely political 
history of this heretofore neglected period has been adequately 
Coven nthe end sme (ox6) of Oro Fan's Caw 
Clincher Rei. Profece Eta has ot bmn to te 
another history, but to attempt something at the same time more 
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novel and much more dificult: a sociological analysis of the T'o-pa 
state and its institutions. In accomplishing this tsk he has produced 
‘work whose importance goes far beyond the contribution it makes 
(which in itself i considerable) to our understanding of the period. 
His book sn the ft place, of outstanding intrest methodo~ 
logically. Eberhard himself recognizes an indebtedness to Thur- 
‘wald, claiming only to have modified the latter's technique #0 as 
to make it more suitable for the study ofa * Hochkultugebit.” and 
to have extended its range to include statistical investigations, 
Eberhard had already (1945) used quantitative methods of analysis 
inhis study of the Chinese shore story (Die Chinesisch Novelle des 
17219, Jahrhunderts, Ascona, 1948), In Toba-Reich, with richer and 
ore diverse material at his disposal, he has brilliantly illustrated the 
use that can be made of statistical techniques in exploiting Chinese 
historical sources, He has restricted himself to a single source, the 
Standard History of the Wei Dynasty (Wei Shu). ‘The book is 
therefore, in effect, the mise en valeur ofa particular type of Chinese 
historical source, the dynastic history, His results show conclusively 
that these histories, always provided that the raw materials they 
contain are intelligently ‘processed’—statistcally or otherwise—can 
bbe as revealing to the sociologist as we have long known they can 
be to the historian 
‘A summary of the Table of Contents will ring out the diversity 
of the subjects covered. The carly chapters investigate the ethnic 
clements entering into the population of the T'o-pa kingdom, the 
local provenance of the persons mentioned in the History, and the 
network of ‘great families’ (kao mén) to which almost a half of 
these persons belonged. The next group of chapters (5 to 8 and 
Jo to 19) examine various sec categories of persons mentioned 
by name in the History—fief-holders, governors of commanderies 
(hin), ‘censors’ ('thshih) of provinces (chou), court dignitai 
minals, slaves and historians (ao impli « 
a this curious arrangement). Chapters 14 to 2% 
deal briefly with a number of economic topics: animal husbandry, 
agriculture, transport, the sale gabelle, metals and coinage, and the 
economic role of the church, Two of the most interesting sections 
dicus social mobility (ch. 9, on the examination sytem), and 
rmarriage and the family (ch. 23). Bbethard’s categorical conclusion 
on the it ofthe points worth quoting Die eineiche Geel 
Ataf it cne gece Gels Der Ohergang von ener She 
zur anderen ist theoretic zavar miglch, aber proatisch unmglich." On 
the second he has been especially fortunate in his choice of period 
and source, for though the Annals ia most of the dynastic histories 
‘contain a certain amount of information concerning family relation 
Ships, ‘esonders stork, strker al in anderen Geschichiswerken, ist dis im 
‘Wei-shu.’ This has enabled him to document in unusual detail the 
yas played by marge alias inthe builing up ofthe ‘Great 
Family 
state 




















liques? which assumed so important a role in the gentry 


‘With a pioneer work of this kind it is easy enough to formulate 
criticisms, especially in matters of presentation. In a number of 
instances the Tables could have been mote cleatly explained and 
‘ore intelligibly laid out, and in some the results could bese have 
been shown with the help of maps. The provision of a short list of| 
“Western terms used by the writer (Gau, Prvinz, Zensor) with their 
Chinese equivalents would also have been a convenience to the 
reader, These are minor points. Profesor Eberhard’s Toba-Reich is 
4 work of the highest order, and not least among its achievements 
‘will be the stimulus it must afford to other workers in the com- 
paratively untilled field where Chinese and social studies meet. 

0. BERKELBACH VAN DER. SPRENKEL 


‘The Affairs of a Tribe, By D. N. Mojumdar. Lucknow (Universal 


Publisher), 1950. Pp. xv, 367. Re. 23/8]- 
2OG . Tis stimulating and informative book—an enlarged 
the Ho il 


and reorganized version ofthe author's earlier work on. 

not be judged solely from a sociological 

standpoint, for it contains muich that will interest also physical 

anthropologists, psychologist, jurists and administrators. It covers 
avery wide field, from the antir 


opomery and folklore of the Hos 
to a consideration of aboriginal labour problems in moder in- 
dustry. Dr. Majumdar is clearly inspired by a profound sympathy 
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for the tribesmen of India. This has given him a deep insight into 
their immediate problems, and it isto the solution of these problems 
that he has directed much of his attention. Nevertheless he has 
provided abundant material for those intereszed primarily in the 
development of theory in Indian sociology. Theres, for example, 
his account of the emergence of a clas system among the Hos, 
‘based upon differentiated pattems of behaviour, particularly in 
dict, This development, associated as itis with a’ progressive ban 
on inter-marriage and ‘inter-dining” between clases, Dears many of 
the hallmarks of the segmentation of endogamous sub-castes in the 
caste system, An interesting complication is that Ho nationalists 
‘oppose clas fission for reasons of political solidarity, thereby creating 
tensions which should throw valuable light on the nature and in 
fluence, in the field of social change, of ideas about democracy, 
status and pollution. Then there is the effect upon the Ho social 
structure of the recent introduction of the allindia police thane 
system. This innovation, coupled with a growing tendency among 
tribesmen to by-pass their chief and and take their com= 
plaints to central government courts and officals, might be expected 
to remove the last vestiges of the political and jural authority linking 
the tribal officials with their followers. This would tend, in turn, €, 
convert the tribe, for p of the internal administration’ of 
whatever distinctive social behaviour it retains, into a society with 
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8 structure of the normal caste type. Metamorphosis from tribe t0 
‘ast is not only or even mainly a question of allegiance to Hinda 
Gods. It involves collapse of * vertical’ Hines of political and jural 
authority based on territorial organization, and the emergence of a 
mgrrats oo i cadogartons groupe: Above lb inte aes 
segments, and in endogamous groups. Above all it involves adjust- 
‘ment of group behaviour to the complex of Hindu belief con 
rain pln, ed the sccpens ofa mem in th cate srmam 
proportionate to the degree of that adjustment, Failure to under- 
Stand the las point Jed one eminent authority on central Indian 
tribes to complain bitterly that conversion to Hinduism, far from 
bettering the status of the Gonds, had resulted in their relegation to 
the lowest rung of the caste ladder. The answer was, of course, that 
although the Gonds had changed their Gods, they clung ‘co a 
number of kinds of ‘polluting’ behaviour. It it in the solution of 
problems of this nature that Dr. Majumdar’s work will find its 
‘ost lasting value. The weakest part of the book isthe Introduction, 
which shows many signs of haste and inconsistency. In view of the 
sigiicance of lineage inthe caste and tribal system of India, and 
the ‘desocialization” arising out of increasing industrialization, 
fe surprising to find no reference to the important Inerature on 
these topics produced by Africans during the pst two deen 
HN. C, STEVENSON 
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Prehistoric Europe: The Economic Basis. By J. G. D. Clark. 
207 London (Methuen), 1952. Pp. xxx, 349, 16 pats, degra, 


bib, index. Price £3 
Previous publications of Dr. Clark have prepared the 

way for thishandsome volume. Itcollects, and analyses, an 

richness of information about the utilization of the habitat by 

Iitoric peoples ina wealth of deal hat will give i an exabli 


place in archeological literature. At the same time it points to the 
fepeiout nome ano prepares te way fr far adres 
ng the conn! i the geographic nape and de 
conomy are described more flly than ever before. The author 


clearly recognizes the of attempting to derive the forms of 
the societies which successively occupied various parts of the con~ 
tinent from the data which are availble. Although oceasionally the 
‘wider cultural factors which might permit such social reconstruc 
tion are mentioned, as, for example, in the chapter on houses and 
setdements and in the feference the appearance of wari with 
various types of weapons in the late Neolithic, on the whole the 
treatment stops short of that point. 

ths peapatiy anl'de tegenian ser Borge aeog hat 
¢ geography vegetation zones in Europe during 
slacial and post-glacial times, there follow chapters on catching and 
athering, on farming, on houses, on in stone, fin, 
onze, iron and other materials, and on trade and transport. Each 
chapter takes one theme and follows it ftom one end of © 
the other and throughout the vast span of time between the Palo- 
lithic and the rise of the Roman Empire. The sources used are 
archeological reports; if there is a ‘of information 
from Scandinavia, Denmark and Germany, that is only to be ex- 








fragile remains of ’istoric man which are found in those 
countries contrasts vividly with the record for much of the rest of 
Europe. Scooter a ome Compr aperingl an 
‘opportunities for the preservation ofthe more et 
items of material culture, such as skins, bone, wood and, in later 
Fos ate, i any of the gpa he or peor 
fe in other countries could be closed by better excavation tech- 
niques. In this respect Dr. Clark's book isa challenge to the archiso- 
ogists of several Countrics. 

“Although factual, and extensively foototed, the text runs 
smoothly; Dr. Clark is at his best on catching and gathering, on 
primikive means of locomotion, and on the sequence of occupation 
E’Northemn Europe, bur the rest ofthe continent i not neg 
and the evidence is skilfully woven into a continuous narrative. 
Comparative data from modern preliterate peoples, and. from 
Rimotical accounts of European communities, are used spatinglys 
the author evidently fels thatthe difficulties of argument by analogy 
‘which this approach requires are too great. In thi, 0 in bis zofunel 
to build an elaborate reconstruction oF primitive social structure 
fon his archeological das, he shows great retain, fn all ections 
there is constantly before the reader the fact that ‘the survivin 
idence sro incomplet: none the It the floes Et 
dita of the somowtic hurry cht is have pocscted wll sur 
‘many archsologises and historians, It represents a triumph of many 
years of research: Seudents, both of archrology and of anghropology, 
{Tre under a debt of gratitade to Dr. Clark. ‘The non-specialist, t00, 
‘will find the book full of interesting and rewarding material about 
the demands and wes which prehstorie man made of his habla 
at different epochs during ‘the settlement of the European 


Sipcietlye oe cg adie a iadg mee J.M. MocEY 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Kinship Structure in an English Village. Cf. Max, 1952, 100. 


With a text figure 
208 ‘Sim,—I was most interested to read Mr. Curle’s analysis 

of the kinship structure of a Yorkshire village. May I be 
allowed to outline the results of a similar investigation made in a 
parish in West Cumberland? 

‘The maximum extent to which most of the inhabitants ‘claim 
{hee kinis shown in fig J wil be seen hatte tl Kindred that 
fone of whichis not given a colleaivenamein the local terminology. 

‘While sharp datineton i recognized becween “the fther's 
side’ and ‘the mother’s side’ in “claiming kin,” there is no overt 
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difference in the ties which unite the respective parents’ kindred to 
the individual. Generally, relationships as far a8 second cousin are 
traced in detail, but among younger villagers the exact relationship 
(of more remote Kindred is a matter requiring reference to older 
members of the family. The term ‘ cousin” is used to 
describe any relative considered too distantly placed to be identified 
actly, bat the degree fo which relationships are traced makes the 
‘use of this term relatively rare. Some indication of the ramifications 
of the kinship structure may be gained from the fact that in the 
cases of four individuals who named other parishioners ax theit 
“forty-second cousins,” the relationships had to be traced over five 
generations, and in one case over six. 
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Just under half the occupiers and their wives have “family” 
relationships with at leat one other houschold in the parish and 
‘many ‘families’ extend over six or more households, Over 80 per 
cent. of the occupies or their wives are ‘closely related” to at least 
fone other household in the parish, and nearly 65 per cent. are 
“closely related” to two or more households. In several cases the 
network of ‘close relatives’ extends over 10 or more households. 





FAG, 1, KINSHIP STRUCTURE IN A WEST CUMBERLAND PARISH 


An atenp iat ead to give a generalized grammar, 
resentation of the relative closeness of the tes between one man and 
his kindred. Only the‘ mothers side" of the kin group is shown. 


Relationship by marriage is also recognized, but most people dis- 
tinguish clearly between kindred and ‘in laws, Informants almost 
invariably omitted ‘in-laws’ when listing their ‘relatives.’ Never~ 
thes, ties by marriage are the bass for socal relationships, and in 
some cases these ties are closer than those existing between indi 
Viduals and their more remote kindred. Analysis showed that out of 
2 total of 26 families (households), 197 were crosteelated by blood 
‘or martiage, 

‘Kinship terminology emphasizes the close bonds that are felt to 
exist between the present members ofa kin group and those of the 
past. People talk ofa ‘father’s brother’ rather chan ofan ‘uncle,’ and 
Of a ‘father’s mother's sister’ rather than of a ‘great-aunt.’ The 
terms ‘once removed’ and ‘twice removed’ are not sed, and 
cleaely there is no difficulty in determining the relationship of ego 
to the older or younger generation. 

‘The members of each kin group tend to associate more among 
themselves than with non-members, despite the fact that kindred 
axe not grouped tersitorialy. Co-operation between kindred in 
‘major and minor affairs of everyday life is continuous, and is 
‘emphasized in crisis situations. The intemal solidarity of the kin 
group is particularly evident at baptisms, funerals, and the like, 
Where as many a8 £0 to 100 relatives may be present. Moreover, 
blood ties are normally stronger than considerations inspired by 
class distinction, in spite of the fact that the social class system is 
‘well developed in the community. In fact, the social relationships 
characteristic of the kin group in this area appear to correspond 
fit lly with those dexerbed by Mr. Ca at confined fo the 
‘core family,’ with diminishing participation by the more remote 
kindred. 

‘he hori evidence offs an intretng commentary onthe 
present Kinship structure. The open-field economy was almost 
{ninown in ths part of West Cumberland, but this was nots 
fn Scotland—accompanied by a clan system. Correspondingly, 
partible and impartible inheritance have co-existed from medizeval 
fimes, and joint succesion has occurred quite frequently during 
this century. Thig and other evidence too detailed to quote here 
suggest that this area has for several centuries occupied a position 
intermediate beeween the two extremes of Celtic Scotland and the 


‘champion’ country. 

Preliminary studies which I have made suggest very strongly 
thatthe type of kinship structure described above is typical of much 
of rural Cumberland and Westmorland, and possibly of other parts 
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‘of Northem England as well. [notice that Mr, Cue seems unaware 
‘of this althougis the village he selected is in Yorkshire. Would Ibe 
far wrong in assuming from this that his village is situated nearer 
Sheffield than, say, Wensleydale? 
‘Thorsill, Cumberland W. M, WILLIAMS 
‘Death Masks in Ancient China. Gf. Max, 1952, 20 

‘Sim—With the bronze and silver masks discussed by 
OQ. MiB. 2: Scligian, we may consider the peculiar 

‘mosaic, of rather composite, ‘tomb masks" which 
Bishop White describes from Hslin Hsien and Anyang in northern 
Honan ("Bone Culture of Ancient China,” Museum Studies, No. 4, 
University of Toronto Press, Toronto, 1945, Plates XCIX to Cit 
and pp. 42,209). Specimens are now in the Royal Ontario Museum 
in Toronto. The Hsin Hsien finds were uncarthed during. the 
excavation of tombs in 1932-3, Fortunately, the date could be 
ascertained from, inscptions found on tome’ weapons. is ‘the 
period of K’ang Hou, the younger brother of Wu Wang, and would 
thus beimmedintely following the overthrow ofthe Shang dynasty" 
(White, p. 42). “The most interesting objects were giant animal 
‘masks( fang slang, built up in sections, and similar to vatious bronze 
‘mak sections occasionally appearing in material from Anyang. In 
tomb § excavated at Halin Hsion there were no less than seven of 
these buile-up masks, nd the parallel to the mother-of-pearl masks 
IMlstrated in this record is very striking, These masks ae likenesses 
of hideous monsters placed in the tomb to dispel evil influences, 
Modem shaman exorcsts are called fang hsiang shih.’ The shell 
specimen illustrated on Plate XCIX ‘of Bishop White's book is 
29cm. high (not including the hom) and 27 em, wide, "Most of the 
fragments were stained with red ochre’ (loc. ct p. 210). Although 
these composite masks are in every respect mich more primitive 
than th major of Tao Tih mak tis prbable dat both ae 
ggenctically and finctionally related. But the most intersting fact 
{i the absolute identity of the technical idea of the fang hang of 
Honan with the composite masks of ivory pieces excavated at 
Ipiutak in the extreme north-westem comer of Alaska by Helge 
Haren and Frodich Rainey, 1939-41 (Ipiutak and the Arctic 
Whale-Hlunting Culeure, Avtirop. Papers, Am. Mus, Nat, Fl 
Vol. XLil, New York, 1948, Plates sand $5, pp. 1236). Only ewo 
sets of thete ivory carvings were found, and the smaller was found 
‘with the skeleton of a child (Plate 98, "fig. 4). Larsen and Rainey 
Found evidence thatthe sets of vory pies were probably originally 
embedded in wooden bases. But there are two important differences 
from the Chinese counterparts: the Ipiutak ‘masks’ are smaller, 
bbut on the other hand they are much more elaborate. Ipiutak is 
dated by its excavators—only tentatively and with the necessary 
reserve—about the fit or second century A.D. but this suggestion, 
sees only to the appearance. of the Ipitak culture in Aluka 
Larsen and Rainey have made it probable thatthe ancestors of the 
Ipiutak people came from ‘the region around the lower Ob and 
Yenissei! and that the earliest posible date of the Ipiutak culeure is 
‘he middle of the first millennium 9,c., when iron objects were 
widely sed onthe open steppes of Eurasia” Laren and Rainey, 
p. 160; gf, Birket-Smith, "Recent Achievements in Eskimo 
Research, JR. Anthrop. Inst, Vol. LXXVI, p. 152) 

Tarien and Rainey themselves recognize ‘an undeniable resem 
blance beeween the mask-like set of carvings and ancient Chinese 
art,’ and I suggest that the pieces from Honan (c. twelfth century 
2.¢) represent the definite Chinese parallel Finally, the Chinese 
‘miniature masks of bronze must be mentioned (ilutrated, for 
‘example, in the exhibition catalogue of Dr. Herbert Mueller’s 
‘Sunglin Collection of Chinese Art and Archeology, Peking” (New 
York, 1930, Herbert J. Devine Galleries), Plate XVill), These masks 
(some ‘tragic,’ otheis ‘comic,’ according to Herbert Mueller) also 
have a seiking parallel in Ipiutak where miniatare human masks and 
heads carved from ivory and antler were found (Larsen and Rainey, 
Plate 52). Herbert Mueller wrote a paper on the history of the mask 
in China (funeral and on the stage), as announced on p. 2 of his 
catalogue. It was intended to publish it in the first issue of The 
‘Sunglin Papers, but whether it appeared I do not know. 
Edhnographical Collecion, LEONHARD ADAM 
Department of History, University of Melbourne 
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A NIGERIAN BRONZE FIGURE FROM BENIN 
Height x43 inches. Photograph (and figs. x aad 2) by courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 


A NIGERIAN BRONZE FIGURE FROM THE 
BENIN EXPEDITION* 


WILLIAM 


by 
FAGG, M.A. 


Department of Ethnography, British Museum 


DIO Te snarksble bronze casting illustrated in 
Place J was recently acquired by the British 
Museum following its appearance in Sotheby's Auction 
Rooms, and must be accounted among the most 
portant’ single pieces ever added to. the ethnographical 
collections. Ic was collected, presumably in Benin itself, by 
the late Admiral Scuare Nicholson, a lieutenant in the Benin 
Expedition of 1897, and has not been published before 
The figure represents a huntsman kneeling on his right 
knee and carrying an antelope across his shoulders, while 
his bow is held in his left hand. He is shown wearing a hat 
or helmet, which may possibly be of straw with leather 
tongues applied to form a radial pattern on the crown. By 
his right knee, on the comer of the square base, is a small 
dog which has presumably assisted in the hunt (like che 
very similar dog which accompanies a Portuguese arque- 
busier seen out hunting on a well-known Benin plaque in 
the British Museum), A most puzzling feacure of the com 
position is che trearment of the hunter's right leg, which 
Aisappears into the base just below the knee, and does not 
reappear, although the whole right foot is visible, support- 
ing the hunter's right buttock on its heel (fig. 1). Ieis hard 
to know whether fo attribute this peculiarity to some last 
minute makeshift introduced by the artist for eechnical 

















Fic. 1. REAR VIEW OF FIGURE 


* With Plate J and two text figures 


reasons, perhaps to give a greater stability ro the figure, 
shortly before the wax model was invested in the fireclay, 
of rather to a bold and original stroke of the artist's im= 
agination, having some mystical or perhaps purely astheric 








Fic. 
Perhaps Ighirra work; height 6 inches; Plass Collection 


BRONZE HEAD FROM BENIN 


significance. The second hypothesis scems to me in keeping 
with the extraordinary prominence given to the iliac cress 
I cannot conceive that these strange distortions are to be 
attributed to incompetence in the artist who could achieve 
the superb lines of the upper portion of the work; it may 
be, on the contrary, that they are essential ro the artist's 
conception and that this is only obscured for us by the 
tmiqueness and stylistic unfamiliarity of the piece. 









In general, this casting notably transcends the rather 
pedestrian convention of even the best works of the Benin 
tradition, and various details, such as the bulging eyes, 


also see it stylistically apart. At the same time, some con- 
nexion withthe Benin syle is suggested, for example, by 
the form (though not the precise decoration) of the square 
base. Ie sems Feasonable to sages chat it originated at 
some centre within the limits of the Benin empire. This 
might have been onc of the Yoruba towns to the west or 
north of Benin, but on the whole I incline to a suggestion 
made ro me by my friend Mr. J. D. Akeredolu, of Owo, 
that it may be Igbirra or Igala work, that is, from the 
region of Idah on the Niger some 99 miles to the north- 
cast of Benin—a region which, with that of the lower 
Benue may prove crucial in Nigerian art history. 

Fig. 2 is offered for comparison, and reference may also 
be made to Plate 9, No. 25, in the Royal Anthropological 
Institute exhibition catalogue Traditional Art of the British 
Colonies (1949), and to General Pitt Rivers’s Antique 
Works of Art from Benin (1900), figs. 134, 137-8, 265-6 and 
299-300, for other somewhat similar objects. 
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BEMBE TREATMENT OF POLLUTION 
DURING PREGNANCY 


by 


D. BIEBUYCK 
Institut pour la Recherche Scientifique on Afrique Centrale, Brussels 


DIT Tes Babembe believe that a los of ritual sus 

during pregraney may spring from diferent 
kinds of contagion, Ie is commonly believed thar ic is 
extremely ominous for a mother to be pregnant at the 
same time as her daughter, and ic is generally asserted thar 
it would resule in the death of one or both of chem. More 
‘over a mother has always to preserve herself against sexual 
contagion which mighe affect her because of her daughter. 
Before entering the village where her daughter lives, a 
mother has to take every precaution for fear that, at the 
very moment, her daughter might have intercourse with 
her husband, In che same way, a father may be contamin- 
ated by his daughter-in-law, Although it should rather be 
conceived as an idealized pattem of behaviour, many 
Babembe say that a man must not have premarital inter 
course with his fucure wife, the sanction being that his 
father might die when eating from the manioc paste pre~ 
pared by that woman, 

Polluion during pregnancy, may have two primary 
sources, the nature and method of removal of which are 
deseribed here, It is universally accepted that parturition 
will become laborious if a husband has intercourse with 
other women during his wife's pregnancy, or if the wife 
rates with other men during that period. 

In the fist case, the wife might die from lusiko, deposi= 
tion of sperm in another woman, Special reference must be 
made here to the polygynous family, and a distinction 
drawn beeween the artades claimed in relation 9 a senior 
wife or a junior co-wife. When his senior wife is with 
child, a Mbembe abstains from sex relations with her from 
the third or fourth month on. A junior wife, however, 
must not be let alone and intercourse only ceases from the 
ninth month on. Even though a senior wife be pregnant, 
it does not matter whether or nota man has sexual relations 
with her junior co-wife. But if a junior co-wife is with 
child a man has to cake all necessary. precautions when 
desiring to continue intercourse with his senior wife. He 
therefore cals the mbu'i wa mahono, a medicineman speci 
iaing in these matters. The procedure is simple: the mbu’i 
takes a chicken and invites the two wives to take hold 
of the upper and lower part of its beak and the husband to 
chp it legs. Thereupon the meicineman tally kl he 
chicken by cutting horizontally through its beak. He now 
mixes the blood with elembo powder and with water 
that the wives went to fetch with his gourd (‘achube) in 
cach house of the village. The husband and his wives then 
drink the mixture in turn, while the medicineman. gives 
the following precepts: ‘When your junior wife brings 
forth, none of your other wives may be pregnant when 
your child is born, neither you nor your other spouses 
may take the child up, lest it should die; only when it 
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begins co crawl about are you allowed to do 30.’ No 
farther creatment is necessary and the mbu’t leaves wich his 
payment of ewo chickens and a bundle of silk, 

More intricate is the case of a woman who has mated, 
with other men during pregnancy, which is regarded as 
tsanbya chemi, “to mix up the feetus.':The old women 
(babukuma) teach the young girls in this way: ‘IF you had 
intercourse with other men, you must confess it;'if you 
fail ro make the appropriate revelation before or on the day 
of delivery, parturition will be abnormal and dangerous: 
on seeing your child for the first ime, you might die or 
‘wane to tear it to pieces.’ With regard to the treatment, a 
distinction must be made according to. whether a woman 
confesses some time before the day of delivery or on the 
day itself, Furthermore the methods of healing vary accord~ 
ing to the personal experiences of the medicinemen and the 
tradition to which he belongs. If the woman confesses co 
the old women of the village some tinte before the day of 
delivery, they immediately call her husband, who has to 
search fora mbi'i, When he arrives, che firs thing the medi« 
cineman is supposed to ask is. ‘Did you mix with other 
amales?” If the woman answers ‘nasamibya," (I mixed), she 
is asked co meution all the names of the adulterers. Ba- 
bembe do nor believe very much of what their women say, 
and che mbi’i brings along as his first medicine ’abulabula 
(ubula: to open), which will favour a rapid and complete 
confession. "Abulabila is a concoction of ‘ekuchi herbs and 
‘m'manga roots, which are cooked with river water its 
vapour is inhaled and causes profuse perspiration. After 
everything has been revealed, the adulterers are sent for; in 
the meantime, the mbu'i prepares the mfe wa pende, the 
modicine agelwe pollution (peu fom the verb vtheuda, 
to take one’s self, to mix the fartus). For this purpose he 
always carries his special gourd (ngumbu) with him, which 
contains several powders. 

Tknow two different preparations of this elembo mixture 
of dried, burned and pulverized herbs, roots and other in~ 
gredients. When he is shore of pharmacopocia, 'Emengele 
sets out alone in the bush; when he is out of sight, he un- 
dresses and carries only his sickle (“ahelu) with him. He 
first of all draws water at the confluence of two rivers; he 
then halts before the ‘esanda tree, making several mitumba 
(beating with the flat hand on the hollow fist) and explain- 
Ing he porpose for which he came, He now pus four pieces 
of chara! inthe four dicecdiona ofthe tee together with 
two banana leaves, and begins to scrape off the bark of the 
“esanda, When he judges the amount of scrapings to be 
sufficient, he leaves the spor without looking any more at 
the tree. After having dressed again he slowly returns t0 
the village. At the first crossroads (m'ma'ano) he gathers 
some earth, holding his hands behind his back. Afterwards 
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he picks herbs and grasses on three different village paths 
(ilembo) in chee diferent ways: fist, with his bande be- 
Bind his back secondly, with is hands erosed (holon 
‘mabo'o); thirdly, wich his arms passing under his 
(ichinganya). Hie particularly looks for 'esasi and. m 
ass and for m noe ena tuber, He ths rogaine the vil 
ige, where the medicine must be prepared. After he has 
dried the herbs and grasses, he pounds them and mixes 
them together with the earth and the bask sropangs Hie 
then washes the beak and legs ofa chicken, adds this water 
to his hotchpotch and kills the chicken ritually by cuting 
it horizontally chrough the beak. While the blood dri 
his medicine, he says: ‘Nabu’a pende, ova'anda alale na 
balumyana babele, na’ yaka mchilo wa pende’(U treat pollution, 
although she sleeps with two men, I life up the sanction of 
pollution). 

‘When the mbu'i is asked to administer his medicine, he 
ingles a part of it with the water drawn at the confluence 
of two rivers and makes the woman drink it; part of the 
other half is given as an enema by the old women, whose 
treatment takes place in the bush. In the remaining part of 
the concoction, the woman must look ac herself and after- 
wards atthe sky, while the old women say: ‘tivabu'a pende 
(we treat pollution). After the woman has eased nature, she 
is carried back to her hut, where the third stage of the 
treatment begins. 

‘This consists of the cooking and eating of isaba. The medi- 
cineman bruises ‘akoba'ase'e tubers together with 'amwvaka 
and ‘asokasaba grasses and gives it to the old women. It is 
their tsk to cook it in the woman's house and to add some 
meat or fish or pounded groundnuts to it. Meanwhile 
the adulterers have arrived and a second rehearsal of the 
woman’s confessions takes place. The woman mentions the 
name of each man with whom she slept, cutting at cach 
name a piece of stick and chrowing it into the isahe cook~ 
ing pot. Tn urn, che mb repeats: “IF tbe this one with 
yom you slept, you wil beat.’ Finally, the adulterers also 
have to explain how they happened to sleep with that 
woman. Before leaving the hut, the medicineman repeats 
once more the names of all che adulkerers, beating at each 
name with the flat hand on the hollow fist above the 
woman's head. 

‘After the delivery has been completed, the mbu'i applies 
his fourth and final trearment. He ‘mie’ya_ and 
ichimye' aya herbs, kneads them together to a ball (emo) 
and pats them in a mfoto, a leaf used as a fannel. The old 
women express the juice into the eyes, mouth, anus and 
vulva of the mbyele, he young mother. 

T have mentioned already that che treatments are not 
all uniform and that almost. every medicineman has his 
own specialities. It may be useful therefore to refer 
briefly to anocher manner in which the pende medicine is 











prepared. : 

A great mbu’i of the Sibachwa area told me that he pre- 
pared his pend as fellows. His st ingredins ae not cal 
the dried sexual organs of male and female wild animals, 
but also the placenta of dogs and, ly, the organs of 
a mbuchi ya ndjulava, a goat which was born in che village 
and not imported from Burundi. He put his comments in 
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this way: ‘That she-goat that slepe with its own children ; 
that he-goar that committed incest with its own mother.’ 
All these ingredients are then dried, burnt and bruised co- 
sr with the bark of the 'echubu, “anmaka, mchibe trees, 
Teaves of the ‘anmake, lulonga, ‘abenda, 'e'uluva, 'e'ochi, 
“echimya'aya, luholoholo,‘asibu ceees and shrubs, the roots of 
‘muvenesopo and ‘asuleulukyi trees, che young shoots of the 
banana tre, thorns of the muenctulenge shrub, and roots of 
«tees that remained after a caving-in of che flank of a hill 

It may also happen, the Babembe say, chat a woman has 
failed to confess her and that, after having given 
birch co a child, she wants to kill it. The old women, who 
render assistance, then quickly snatch the child away from 
the mother and cover her with the skin of a. sheep, while 
they send for a mb a msi great medicineman, Tn 
order to canalize the resentment of the mother and to make 
the sight of her child bearable co her, the mbu't acts as fol- 
lows. He takes earth from around the cavity of the closet, 
ingles ic with water and puts ic on a stool (an objece that 
playtsdominant part in all Benabe rites apergesion). Ado 
ing to it 'e'akya'akya, ubya, m'manguchi, minanga and bi- 
huge herbs, he prepares the ‘ambi medicine. ‘The woman 
has now co drink from che water which did not soak into 
the earth and remained on the stool. The mixture itself is 
administered with a funnel and instilled into her eyes. 

During the procedure first described the medicineman, 
as an additional treatment, makes two incisions (‘embe) on 
cach chigh or arm of the woman and rubs 'elembo powder 
mixed with the blood of a chicken inro them. 

If the treatment has been successful, ie. if the mother— 
not necessarily the child—lives, the mbu'? will be rewarded, 
If he treated the wife of a close kinsman, e.g. a member of 
hit extended faily group o of his minimal lineage, he 

two chickens and a bundle of sale from her husband's 
in and two chickens anda bundle of salt from her marernal. 
uncles. Ifthe husband of the wife is a more remote kinsman, 
the payment is eavier and may ined got. Each of the 
adulterers has to pay ‘eseko, a retribution, in this case, of 
two units (a goat and a bundle of sat). If the woman dies, 
they have co repay the whole marriage payment to her 
husband arid his kin. With regard to this mbir'i wa mahano, 
it may be noted that his function and techniques are here: 
tary within his own agnatic lineage or within his mother's 
lineage. A man's knowledge is, of course, not necessarily 
passed on to his eldest son, but much depends upon indi- 
vidual dispositions or predilections. A boy slowly acquires 
the necessary principles while acting as ‘apenga, a com- 
jon and assistant of his father, or grandfather, or elder 
ther or maternal uncle. 

Finally, almost every area of Bubembe has its own mbu’ 
wa mahano, whose activities are thus restricted within his 
‘own area and very often directed to his close agnatic and 
affinal kinsmen. 


























Note 
+ The Babembe are. patrilineal people 
‘Territories, Kiva Province, Belgian Con; 
the Babembe was undertaken on 
Recherche Scientifique en 
de Recherches Scientifiques 
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SHORTER NOTES 


Recent Ethnographical Studies in Bosnia: The Work of 
“Milenko Filipovié. Nos by SirJoln Myres, O.B.E., 
QQ PBA. ad oners 

From Yugoslavia and Bulgaria have come in the 
past much valuable material for descriptive ethnography; and 
Aa clin ib admibly mainsiped roca volume by Dr. 
Milenko Filipovic, copies of which have been presented to che 
Library of the Royal Anthropological Institute (where a number 
of similar publications of the Serbian Academy of Science may 
be consulted), Their lay-out adheres fairly closely to that of earlier 
contributions to the same series. They consist almost entirely of 
lucid information, from which comment and analysis ae cleaely 
separated. Abstract classification and tabulation by categories 
have been avoided, o that they are the nearest possible approach 
to field work. 

‘The Life and Customs of the Peoples of Visotha Nalijé (Serbian 
National Academy, Vol. LX1, Belgrade, 2949, pp. 336), This is a 
Ceealed survey of this region of cent Bosna, bed on che 
author's researches between 1922 and 1930. After topography 
and the composition of the population come economic con- 
ditions, communications, dwellings, domestic management and 
squipient, food, comme, sci life and many branches of 

lore. 

Glasinat (same series, Vol. LXI, 1952, pp. 463). This is based on 
suds, in che carly theces, on the population, customs, and tra- 
ditions ofthis paet of Bosnia, which is of particular interest co pre= 
hiseorians, and has been.extensively excavated; the early ion age 
remains being of especial importance. The medizval remains, 
however, have been need, and lion eae resin 
associations between medieval and surviving customs, While the 
population has been completely changed and renewed a¢ various 
times, there has been little change in the economic lif 

‘The Zadruge (Nesrodnitha in Predvojena Zadruga, Belgrade, 
1945, pp. 61). This isa valuable addition to the literature of the 
“joint family,’ based on field work and rescarch in the ewentics. 
‘The Balkan Zadnga is not necessarily a family of blood relations. 
In some eases poor individual peasants united to form a common 
household for mutual aid, either permanently or for an agreed 
term; this might be based either on contract pure and simple, oF 
the formality of adoption (father and son) or pact of brotherhood 
(adoption of brothers). In some areas non-related joint house~ 
holds (zadnuga) or houscholds related through the female line 
wer pacity common, Other were formed by relativesin- 

Dr. Filipovié has collected, probably for the first time, refer~ 
‘ences to such households in earlie literary and ethnographical 
sources. He thus shows that this basis was common necessity 
among poor and isolated families, especially those who had 
rigrated individually into sparsely populated regions. In this way 
they suengiened their economic poston, elarged the labour 
force, and secured better protection against robbers and public 
enemies, Sometimes a zadnga consists of households Ting 
separately, even mils apart, uc cenrly dred De. Filipovié 

lieves that this process ‘occurred mostly among. incoming 
colonists, and that in general che zadruga was least develope 
‘where tribal or clan organization survived. Here too, however, 
sweiker clans joined for mutual support He suggests further that 
this collective economy mainly developed in periods of economic 
poverty and foreign occupation. But if i is implied chat zadruga 
Economy arose fom the breaking-off of families fom a tbe or 
village community, more evidence will be required. 

In view of recent revival of interest in basic problems of kin 
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ship organization, and the history of tribal society, these observa- 
tions raise most interesting points of general interest. Here is 2 
‘wholesome reaction from “functionalism’ and emphasis on his- 
teil approach. Social anthropology, morsover hat not yet 
wholly en emancipated fom the cascal” concepts of Maine 
and his suceesors 

Dr. Filipovié defines the zadruga as ‘an institution of the life of 
the people, which rests pon a community of work (according co 
the principle of co-operation and the division oflabour) and upon 
2 community of interest forthe sake of supporting existence more 
easily.” Bue che history of the zadruga is more complex than this, 
and further analysis is needed of its economic and social role, and 
ies differene types. 

‘Prinitive Ceramics made by Women among the Balkan Peoples 
(Echnographical Institue, section 2, 1951, pp. 186, 46illastrations, 
English summary), In all Balkan countries except Montenegro 
(where there are no. native potters) the women make hand= 
‘wrought pots, while the men use the wheel professionally. Forms 
and methods closely resemble those of prehistoric sites, and are 
associated with customs, magical actions and beliefs of great 
antiquity, These fabrics ate apidly disappearing, and Dr. Filipovi 
has rendered a grea sevice by recording these survivals. He gives 
avery detailed map of the sites where these pots are made, from 
Belgrade co the Sea of Marmara and Montenegro. They do not 
occur, however, in Bosnia or Herzegovina. He notes other dis- 
ws acct the, in Albans, North Gress and European 
Turkey. 

Principal forms are pans, baking covers and other pots; massive 
discs, pyramids and cones, whorls and statuettes, and ovens and 
stoves. The pans ate for baking Aat loaves, and are the mainstay of 
thi ries tomecimes these lone are made. They are made a set 
seasons, from special clay, kneaded wich the feet, and shaped in a 
hole in the ground or « hollow board. They are dressed with 
dang oot, Sigil or le water, and dred belore baking, Pareh- 
ing-pans ae of larger size, baking covers convex, and sweetment 
discs quite flat. Pyramids, cones and cylinders are used as props 
for cooking pots and for spindles for yarn, and as loom weights; 
bat have been much displaced by iron ficedogs and wives. They 
are frequent on prehistoric sites. Whos serve to weight spindles 
tnd near Skoplje and. Strumica the women wie prehistoric 
‘whorls, found accidentally. Ovens ate often made on a frame of 
covers or a pile of chaff, Stauectes magically protect che pans. 
Handmade pots also were made until living memory in a few 
diserices. 

‘With the use of the wheel, che men intrude imeo what was ex 
clusively women’s work. But there are still many restrictions. 
Pans may not be made in a house where anyone has died within a 
year of more, or by a woman whose children die, or who has 
Touched a corpse. Ther ae preseibed days for digging the lay 
St. Jeremy (1 May 0s.), Se. Athanasius—and seasons, and 
phases of the moon; these days vary locally. There is ariewal for 
chy-digging, singing, dancing, offering of bread, and for pot- 
making, and many taboos. Magic to preserve the pans includes 
taming them, eouching them when finshed with iron or a hen's 
feather, or basil or gatlic, or marking with a cross, or setting @ 
figurine to protect the new batch. The pans themselves have 
magical virtue chey heal people and eattle and must not be taken 
‘over water. Earthen cones, among the Mijaks, are called ‘old men’ 
and ae ven supper on Chrismas Ee; so 00 he ron anions 
in Albania. : 

‘These manifold observances in the Balkans are a challenge t© 
seudents in other lands where primitive arts and crafts persis. 
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Horniman Museum Lectures, October-December, 1952 
2B Among lectures aranged for Saturday afternoons at 


3.30 pom. at the Homiman Museum in che rest 
‘quarter are the following which are of. 
to anthropologists: ‘Canoes, Cannibals and Cat’s Cradles,” by 
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Gonsral Nigeria) by Mr. Bemard Fagg (25 October, with 
film); ‘Courts of the Shan Princes,’ by Mr. Maurice Collis (2 

November): "Lif in Tibee" by Le-Col. Dailey, CLE. 29 
Noveniber); “The Mildenhall Treasure," by Mr. J. W. Brailsford 
(6 December); and “Chinese Shadow Plays,” by Mr. H. F. Simon 





Mrs. K. Rishbeth (18 October); “Ancient and Modem Are in (13 December). 
REVIEWS 
GENERAL 
‘Exact Sciences in Antiquity. By O.  Neeesn Copmbngen Gy Debian mothe spp ou the momma, sd co 
(Bunkgaard) (UK. Agents: O11 UP, 293. Bp i190 Ssrcoveal opel is Goch Doms, sol soe cane tt 


114 eae oe 
‘fis i's hate and ble book fn a dificae 
subject. Te only deals with mathematics and astronomy, aod aly 
ones down tothe end ofthe Hellenistic Age, but begs with & 
eal fewopecy snd siout of sums and te sample 
enema prs Ue, Spent pee fone Due 
Bey ook Hr (40) a 
ancien astronomy and ae medieval calendar, and the grest break 
which comer wih the inoducton of mechani io tron 
Thattrs by Newton and his contemporaries; even aed 
lr conan rer. td modi Helle 
on aly mer cpa in cing ok, wih on 
tcplanation ofthe emageteal Sten in Bobylonias 
And the ute of special signs for commodities such a silver. hae 
ter has a convenient biblography, and foomntes for 
Babylonian mathematical tex, divided into "ube texts” and 
‘problem texts have thet own peculaes and rales fo hee, 
of which sample dicod Pyeagoean number 





problems concerning relations between numbers, never sharply 
fepaated ftom ‘algebraic? methods, Interest in procedures i shown 
by collections of formule. Geometricll components are less sig- 


nificant. Tables of ‘coefiients” were compiled for many substances 
and relations such as ‘diagonal’ and ‘inheritance.’ Fresh discoveries 
a still being made, as the very numerous collections of tables are 
deciphered, and fresh advances in theory from tablets from Susa. 
Bat ‘Babylonian mathematics never tanigresed the threshold of 
pre-tcentific thought.” Further details must be sought in the 
Either Vorrehsche Mathonatl(Betin, 1930 
Chap onthe Sources, eas withthe Binony of Mono. 
‘tamian excavation, supplementing the critical examination of manu 
Scripts and papysi for Greek mathematicians, including the vexed 
4uestion of traditional figures, Even now no’ reliable edition exists 
Fike Cenpraphy of Palsy The modern cath 
writings, now nearly comple, cnn 


ser ops of te 





and 
sca ca beget ok 





star cata of Hi A rather sad 
given of the disorganization and ‘of the search for papys 
and for cuneiform tablets, and especially of the incom of 
offical supervision of sites in those countries. It should not be 


necessary for even the date of excavation of objects to be gleaned 
from that of the newspapers in which they are wrapped, and s0 of 
the ste from which they come. And not all museums enjoy as good 
1 cimate for preserving tablets as their home land. Editing and 
poblistion re lyin area and the areas sem fo be accumo= 
fa methods o fare often defective. This is 2 
eg eo aac on eee eee 
and library authorities and the administrators of university and 

Egyptian Mathematics and Astronomy, in Chapter 1V, 

gyptian in Chapter IV, present a 
rather diferent scene from Babylonian. The role of these subjece 
‘wat much smaller in Egyptian life, for sundils and mathematical 
geography. Egyptian procedure is sentially additive, but has 
{eeper night info uses of fractions Excepe in regard tothe calendar, 
Schad very litle influence on Greek mathematics; but inthis matter 
it was supreme and unsurpassed, by its very simplicity. Egypt 


experienced tye change of astronomical method, spared by 
long periods of and 40 that a new edition 
the whole teeded. Under the Prolemaie dynasty the 


planets with the signs of the zodiac; but they are based on com- 
pputations, not on observations. Lunar festivals are correlated with 
the civil calendar (twelve months of thirty days with five super- 
snummerary) ina Roman Demotic text, convenient and durable, but 
not scientific. A ruthless note on p. 9 deals in one sentence with the 
Greek Pyramid and all its ‘maystery," and refers for details to N. F: 
‘Whecker in Antiiy, Vol. 1X (1935) pe. $-31, 161-85, 253-304 
ae is surveyed separately in Chapter V, bur 
incompley. Our knowlege hat been revolutionized 
& Er ‘and Kugler, replacing traditional Hellenic estimates, 
‘Sumerian astronomy tothing is known. The earliest text 
{Gaipreck Callan Jong oa Cane copy of le Babylonia 
type. The earliest observations are of Venus, dated in the contem- 
porary lunar calendar in the Hammurabi period, Astronomical 
sammaries (nl gpin) begin about 700 8.c. based on older material, 
but clouds and halos rank with eclipses as omens, and Ptolemy 
tad records of cies back to 747 Bc. The 19-yea yee of nat 
months and solar years seems to appear much later but before 
Seleucid. times, when more accurate methods were known, It 
appears in Greece after about 450 8.c, and the zodiac in a text of 
439 2.c. Its constellations are much older. 
‘Astronomical tablets were frst deciphered by Epping and Strasi- 
maier in 1887 from still unpublished texts in the British, Museum 
=a rematkable lacuna—and are one of Neugebauer’ special 
interests, discused much more fully than the rest of his book 
(pp. 301-31). 








There is an introctve waming on, p. 132 agin the “pane 
bebyotien’ theo of Joram ough his schoo ‘no longer has 
any féllowers? thanks mainly to the meticulous ip of 


Kuper. On divination and astrology more at lage reference is 
made to C. J. Gadd, Ideas of Divine Rule in the Ancient Bast (Schweich 
‘Lectures, 1948). The Babylonian ‘Saros’ is explained in a note on 
PP. 134-36; and the ‘secrecy’ of ancient oriental sciences dis- 
Proved (137) 

Euclid’s Elements and bien Spey represent Hellenistic 








tradition, algebraic or arithmetical, and survived in the 
Scere of aeKhwartes (ca. Boo-8s0), Bot the traditional de 
coverics of Thales and Pythagoras may be unhistorical, and the 
problems of their contemporaries different. They dealt with 
Sxiomatic procedure and Greek geometrical algebra. The Greeks 
themselves had theories about the orgin of mathematic, especialy 
referring to land-measurement and architecture. Plato's role has 
been exaggerated, even on Theetetus or Eudoxus, and his doctrines 
have had more influence on the modern interpretation of Greek 
science. In principle, ancient astronomers pretended only to ‘des- 
ctibe’ the appearances, not to ‘explain’ them. For this, oriental 
influences were not i the Babylonian hmar theory, 
however, had influence, and Berossos, a Babylonian, taught in Cos 
Som smoacihewehow Mile a S 
in Chapter VI interestigg examples are given of the ori 
transmniston of Hellenic science, of the survival of Babylonian 
methods, of the relation between Babylonian, Hellenistic and 
Indian traditions, and of the influence of astrology, for which the 
‘evidence is more copious; with a final caution against the reckless 
tse of “Greek mathematics" in when we only know three 
mathematicians and a single astronomer. JOHN L, MYRES 
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Beginning in Archwology. By Kathleen M. Kenyon. London 
‘Phoenix Hous), 1952, Pp. 203. Price 12s, 6. 

‘Miss Kenyon isa well-known archeologist who has 
nad considerable experience in certain kinds of archeo- 
logical exploration. As might be expected, therefore, there is 
‘ich useful information to be found in this book, Equally, as must 
be inevitable in so small a work, much is omitted or merely men- 
tioned. The easier chapters introduce the subject to the reader. 
Perhaps more tables and references to standard textbooks would 
have enabled the author to devote more space to the latter part of 
the book, which deals with the techniques of excavation and 
‘exploration generally. Here much useful matter will be found in 
certain fields—such as earthworks, masonry buildings, tells, hut 
circles, ete but the prehistorian interested in caves or gravel pits 
‘will not find much Help. Some idea, too, as to how small finds, 
such as Gine or bone tools or pottery sherds, should be described 
‘would have been usefl and could wel be included should a second 
edition be called for. All would-be archeologists will gain by 
reading the Conclusion, especially paragraphs 1 and 2 where Miss 
Kenyon stress the fact that no book is a substitute for practical 
experience, and that all excavation is destruction, Again, in para 
graph 3 itis sated that excavation, however well executed, without 
sdejuspbleion b wanton deracn,Get whih bo oes 
forgotten even by experienced workers. ‘The bibliography is 
surely much too short and works included should have been 
graded into ‘elementary,’ ‘more detailed,’ etc. Appendix IL gives 
8 list of the British Universities where the subject can be serious) 
studied and examinations taken. Appendix II mentions the British 
School of Archeology: Appendix IV the post fr archaclogits 
which a present exist; while Appendix V lists the more important 
archeological societies, Within its limits there is much good material 
in the work, One only wishes that these limits could have been 
det, a8 witin small a compas it is probably impouible to 
include and give equal stress to all the different archeological 
periods and types of excavation, Nevertheless the archmological 
beginner and the student who wants to know where his ot her 

budding interests may lead will find the book most helpfil, 
M. C, BURKITT 




















Man and the Chemical Elements: From Stone Age Hearth 
to Cyclotron. By J, Newton Friend. London (Grifin), 





frontispiece to this book, showing the, tral 
explosion ofthe first atomic bomb, is a somewhat depressing choice 
at the present time; however, the radio-elements only occupy one 
short chapter and we may at once say thatthe whole book is most 
readable and weful, To the anthropologist or archzologist Dr. 
Friend's discussion of man’s discovery and use of the chemical 
elements is naturally of most interest; to this subject a large part of 
the work is given, After consideration of the permanent and inest 
gases, the Halogens, ete., adequate chapters are devoted to the sul- 
hus phosphon and ine groups. The so-called coinage metal 
copper, silver and gold—are fully and admirably reviewed, From 
the author of Jron in Antiquity one would have wished for a more 
expanded dscusion ofthe ron grou, but although 47 pages 
devoted to this subject, no doubt Dr. Friend suffered under the 
unfortunate space limitations to which we have become 50 2c~ 
Nes a cacttgit x afl wl aoe hie at 
ot all met or lo agree that the m 
Iarpeal ducovery of meta as profi of ors, yas made inthe 
domestic hearts of Stone Age man (pp. 9 and go). AC leat in the 
case of coppt, thee are decdely serious practical difieles to 
the fll acceprance of a theory which may wel be an over-simplifica~ 
tion of what actually happened. Concemning the statement (P. 259) 
‘whilse still in the stone age, man used both native copper and 
iron,’ it would have been of much interest had Dr. Friend given 
an up-to-date lst ofthe known finds of objects made from meteoric 
fron. So far the material published is very scanty, and much of it 
dates to long after the end of the Neolithic age. In general, the 
research worker who is interested in the origin and history of the 
‘metals will find in this book much material of high standard and 
value. Ina fature edition it would be of advantage if space could be 
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found to list the recent analytical research and contributions to 
rmotallurgical matters of Dr. Oldeberg, Professors Forbes and 
Pitsioni, the late Dr. Witter and others. One of the great difficulties 
‘of research upon prehistoric metals is to know when, and where, 
‘analyses of ancient metals have been made. HH. COGHLAN 


Flint Implements: An Account of Stone Age Techniques and 
217 Cultures. By W/. Watson, London (British Museum), 1950. 


Pp. 80. Price 45. 

“This new British Museum guide to Stone Age man’s 
tools succeeds the late Mr. Reginald Smith's booklet, in the 
same series, which was published in 1926. It is not a revision of 
the earlier handbook, but a new account necessitated by the vast 
strides that have been made in prehistory in the past as years. The 
author has unfortunately not been able to make up his mind, in a 
aamber of case, whether to follow the earlier school of thought, 
‘or to accept the new ideas arising out of recent work; in consequence 
he tends to fall between two stools in certain respects, 

‘Thus we are told that ‘during the Lower Paleolithic there are 
two distinc traditions of stone-working . . . one concentrating on 
the production of handaxes, and the other... on flakes” This of 
course is the old idea. Later, however, we are told that recent 
evidence, both in Europe and Africa,’ shows that the Chelles~ 
Acheul handaxe culture made extensive use also of flake tools and 
the Levalloisian culture, at certain stages, of handaxcs, Similarly 
‘we find thatthe old definition of the Middle and Upper Paleolithic 
as being synonymous respectively with the ‘fake-point" cultures 
and ‘blade-and-burin’ cultures is presented, while we have also put 
to us the idea that the terms Lower, Middle and Upper Palwolithic 
have a chronolgical significance. 

It is quite clear today that the terms cannot have both these 
reanings, and ie would seem better to sy straight out thatthe 
extension’ of the study of prehistory outside the narrow limits of 
South-West Europe makes it necessary to treat the terms Lower, 
Middle and Upper Palmolithic simply as chronological divisions of 
the Paleolithic, and without any reference to the type or types of 
culture existing during those divisions, which must be considered 
simply on a cultural bass, 

In spite of these criticisms and a number of others that could be 
detailed (such as the statement that ‘in Aftica the terms Early, 
Middle and Late Stone Age are used," whereas in fact this is only 
true of South Africa—less than a quatter of the Continent—), this 
little guide is in most respects good, and well worth the modest 
price charged fori. L. S. B. LEAKEY 

















A Study of Writing: The Foundations of Grammatology. By 
1. J. Gelb. London (Routledge & Kegan Paul), 19§3. Pp. 
DIS i298 Bie Ce se 
From early ‘signs and symbolic pictures, the author 
traces the development of writing through various stages to the 
modern alphabet. After the ground-laying Chapter I, in which— 
with immense industry and'a clear outline of the’ voluminous 
matrl—he deus Wing a Sytem of Signs phasing 
incidentally the oft forgotten early unity of writing and drawing), 
Professor Gelb deals with the Forerunners of Writing (Primitive 
Drawings, Descriptive-Representational Devices, Identifying 
Mnemonic Devices, and Limited Systems). He then takes up in 
tum the main systems of writing which he ells WordeSylabic 
Systems (Sumerian, Egyptian, Hitite, Chinese, Proto-Elamite, 
Proto-Indic, and Cretan), and Syllabic' Writings, amongst which 
he includes not only the cuneiform, the Cypriote the Byblos, and 
the Japanese writings, but also the north-west Semitic scripts, 
gencrally considered alphabetic, and even some scripts which have 
not yet been deciphered (although, as mentioned before, certain 
other scripts as yet undeciphered—sch as Cretan and Proto-Indie— 
he considers ‘word-syllabic’). Finally, he examines the various 
problems concerning the Alphabet. 

Ina succeeding chapter, the author ‘attempts to establish general 
principles governing the use and evolution of writing on a com~ 
parative-typological basis” Finally, Modem Writings among 
Primitives are examined, the question of Monogenesis or Poly 
genesis of Writing is considered, and the author expresses his 
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opinion on various problems inthe field of Writing and Civilization 
Umporance of Writing, Writing and Speech, Weiting and Art, 
vee and Religion), and particularly on the Future of Writing. 
A peculiar Terminology of Writing, an excellent bibliography and 
$3 blige noes wel aan atlyia index, conetade 

"The author, well known for his partial decipherment of the 
‘Hittite hieroglyphic script, is Professor of Assyriology at the Univer- 
sy of Chicago. nthe present volams he atemps olay a founds, 

m for a new science of writing,” which he calls grammatology. I 
tannot accept ether his method or his conchsions. Ehewhere 1 
hhave discussed his conclusion conceming the general evolution of 
writing and the north-west Semitic alphabets, which he considers 
syllabic. Here it may be mentioned that his conclusion in ‘placing 
the so-called “ Maya and Aztec writings” not under writings proper 
Dut under forerunners of writing” (notwithstanding the fact that the 
‘Mayas, for instance, produced beautifal MSS.), or "that the myseri- 
‘ous “Easter Island inscriptions” do not represent writing but formal 
designs for magical purposes,” will not find general agreement 
among scholars, 

‘Nevertheless the author hat done a useful service in reasserting 
certain first principles often neglected by scholars, and the present 
criticism cannot detract from the solid merit of a general survey in 
0 vatt a field. Anthropologists and other scholars will recognize 
this book as an oustanding penonal achievement. 

DAVID DIRINGER 





Geheimkulte. By Will-Erich Peuckert. Heidelberg (Pfeffer), 195%. 


Pp. 664 
ZIQ "irotuor Peucker has collected 2 considerable 
amount of material on secret cults which he fist pre~ 
sented to the students at the University of Gottingen in form of 
lectures and ‘ Seminar-Obungen.” While some readers might prefer 
‘more cong composition of ong book, eter wil ely 
‘enjoy the author's inspiring approach to a problem 
ey Pee te ad ed eed Eom he 
time of the cave paintings and the stone-age knife for circumcision 
tuntil the faily reeenely established cule of the Freemasons. 

‘Secret cults presuppose, of course, the existence of secret societies 
and we can readily accept the author's arguments that founders and 
members had ‘to go underground” because their aims were in 
conflict with the accepted political, social, legal or religious order. 
ess convincing are the author's attempts fo explin mankind's 
fnherene socal instincts. This special problem had been dealt with 
ina masterly way by Professor Gustav Mensching, in his important 
work Sozilogie der Religion (Bonn, 1947)- 

Professor Peuckert has made many original comments upon 
initiation rites, the various Mysteries, mask-bearer, 
‘werewolves and witches, though we cannot help missing references 
to Dr, M. A. Murray's profound stadics on and secret 
Societies, His major contribution, however, lies in his differentiation 
‘Between the ancient cults of female planters and the younger cults 
of men who tll the land. Comparing the outstanding part played 
by women in the worship of Astarte or Demeter and by the men 
jn Mycenge he comes to the conclusion that northern male notions 
dnd southem female notions met and clashed somewhere in the 
Mediterranean area. I the German-speaking Alpine borderland 
between the north and south some traces of this conflict, which 
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Kharga Oasis in Prehistory. By G. Catn-Thompsn, with 

Phiiogrephic,Intosucion by EW. Gardner. London 

DDT (thie Peay tos Peas, plac teh 
iL) 108, 

“This well pended and lavishly strated volume isa pleasure to 
tga te on Tote Tone maha ofr eid page 
lowed the soe ple margins o re 
SUGTS have bots reduced, with 2 siving in bull, weight and com. 

Kiiatgs Osta les sbout 100 mies south-wex of the Nie at 
AAbyrios inva depresion some sso metres below the level ofthe 
{bj Pateu-Bepren 9302 933 Mig Cxton-Thompon and 
‘asmall party carried out three seasons of archacological field recon 
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caused male organizations to succeed to the female, sill survive in 
the complex character of the “Perchten.” ELLEN ETTLINGER 


Peychoanalysis and Caltare: Esays in Honour of Géza 
Rohelon. Elitd by George B. Wiler nd Warner 
DIO BMersebrger. New York Cinema Unies Pres, 
tosh. Pp. 38,462, Price $10 
“This book hoacuring Gézs Toheim on the occasion of his 
sictth binhday i a celection of caays contibuted by a wide 
Sascry of Robcin's fiends, pupils and colleagues. The variety of 
Tontibutors refccts the extent and diversity of Robein’ interests 
Sod influence inthe Beld of colare and personality. However, s¢ 
Zh mos collections of esays the book licks a dominant cheme ot 
‘Gena idea, and dhs prevents» genuine sjstematie organization 
ofthe contributions. 
The S8 caays arc organized into sx parts inthe following order 
Culture and Personality, Sociology, Epistemology, Mythology, 
riind Areand Literate, la sopport of Roncmn’s position, 
the gwo relaved ideas which receive the most vigorous support of 
Si Sequcady asumed as given arc (1) that the onlY adequate 
Feychology foc anthropology must have cros-cultral validity and 
Ele be bud ‘on puntuinan unveraiy'and (3) the ‘adipal 
‘euntion mast be accepted at 3 univenal. With respec fo the fi, 
Wton La Barve most explicily duposes of the ‘reativiss’ and 
“Eitsrelogizs’ and doubt: how lasting the significance of Mali- 
Sonks se Radeite- Brown will be. With zespct to the second, 
Malzowsk's observations on the lack of an cdipal sitation 
Ming the Trobranders come in for explicit attack it several of 
teeny 
Says of most dicect interest to anthropologists are the Beats 
«the Coscept of Abnormality in an Australian Aboriginal Society, 
Devereux! “The Primal Scene and Juvenile Heterosexality in 
Motive Secery’ Dyk's ‘Notes and Mlugrations of Navaho Sex 
Bauviour® Kiackhoan’s and Morgan's “Some Notes on Navaho 
Became’ ied Goldfani’s "Old Man and the Father Image in 

















Society 

in the group of sociology eaays Robert Waelder on “Authori- 
tarianism and Totalitarianism’ and R. le on ‘Some 
‘apeuts of State and Character in Germany” offer psychological 
Sneerpreeations of political problems within a framework which 
doce not do injustice to the politcal events ‘of the recent past. 
Mazie Bonaparte in ‘Some iytic and Anthropological 

Sghts Applied to Sociology” relates the CEdipus complex to the 

‘Sf revolation and counter-revolution and in the process 
oes away with Marx and Engels. 

"The section on Art and Literature is excllet and is a singular 
ssbore f0 Relbein’s influence inthis area. The esys range from 
‘Roots of Primiive Art" by Wamer Muensterberger to “About the 
‘Repeescatation of Death in the Art of Antiquity and in the Uncon- 
oes of Modesn Man’ by Martin Grotjahn. Mark Kanzer'sinter~ 
pretation of the work of Robert Louis Stevenson as self-analysis 
Eid Geraldine Pederson-Krag’s analysis of the motives which lay 
‘Beneath Keats's poetic work ate ingeniously contrived and satisfying. 


int 
“Adolp Zeckel, who docs a pycho-analytic piece on “The Totem- 
ssxic Significance of the Unicorm,’ could have had a field day with 
the Lion and Unicorn at the Festival of Britain. 
‘ARTHUR J. VIDICH 





rnaissnce with some test excavation in the area, and this is the defi- 
hitive report. [tis divided into six parts: The Physiographic Setting, 
General Introduction to the Stone and Later Ages in Kharga, the 


Palzolithic ‘of the Oasis Floor, the Palzolithic Prehis- 
tory of the Scarp, the Later Stone Age Industries in Kharga, and 
the Peasant Neolithic Period. Not the leas interesting section is the 


Preface, with its details of che planning and execution of the field 
work. “Camels are unobtainable in Kharga owing to a deadly 
seasonal disease.” Particularly in archxological work abroad, local 
problems of administration and environment, to say nothing of 
Eccidental tricks of fate, play 2 large part and usually deserve 2 much 
fuller account than they receive. Early explorers were not so reticent 
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and we have reason to be grateful to them. The present volume 
‘wisely record such pace and circumstantial detail 
“The tex descesconceative ies grouped regional, while the 
corps of pls atthe end fellows 2 ehronologl seqgence, This 
Strangement has worked wll, The grest mort ofthe Hine dat 
ings of implements were made bp Mis, Le S.B, Leakey, while 
fiers are toe work of Mr, C. O, Watetnouse, They reach a high 
Standard ofcarty and presentation, though more mghe wel Save 
een reduced below a ft scale without any significant los, There 
de some encellen photographs of the tera and setting of the 
ie, but those ofthe et exeavatons are naicent and dsppsie= 
Jng.‘Theve one emample ofthe ai photographs specially taen by 
the Hom, Lady Bay, who flew solo fom Englind in her “Pus 
Moth” aircafe (which she serviced het chroughout her visi. 
Sthers have been published in Angity, Vol V, ce This a photo- 
graphy and air reconnaissance vasan important nd original devlop- 
Stent both inthe arcurology of Egypt and in palelithie stds 
Mis Caton-Thompton is fo be congested for sreaing it value 
‘These observation hghts “gave a broad physiographic comprehen: 
Sion of the land. They eliminated for one reston or another, lange 
trucs of eur eoncsion as mcs for our parpecs, thereby Sing 
weeks of fate ground work,’ There St perhaps He tha air obe 
jervation can do for the Buropean Palzolthic, but outside Europe 
ican be employed Gin stable conditions of terrain) to grata 
vantage in the Toon of ares uted by topography and surtce 
geology fo Stone Age pre-peasan sie, Willam-Hnt bas tecenty 
Sune its application tothe dicovery of certain coal camp 
A ocllon of paloy dese she avancn of sh 
‘ion rected the attention of the expedition 
primanly to securing the palmate equence, “At an ean sage 
four work inthe cai i became plin that the quansty Of pre- 
Hinorie material to be invenigated and reduced to some sort of 
Chronological order was 40 peat that severly selfimposed limits 
to the scope ofthe work would be zen Concentration, for 
frwanc, on the Neolithic remains—by which word {mean vr 
browdly, the Libyan equivalent of the Predynasio—could well 
five occupied our entre time.” Certainly, the pose Paleolithic 
mew of getters and descr liowingup. The groupe 
Of stone alignment, long marrow pura somecncsineraly 
divided, seen a Bulag Pas (p. 43), patsy exce comment 
"Ass wellknown, te Expedition ton the field with she help and 
under the auspices of « Committe of the Royal Anthropological 
Inuit wth Profesor SiJohn Myres a Chatman), and ecrved 
farther generos support fom the Britsh Associaton, the Percy 
Stden Protea, and many other bode and individuals, 
Preliminary accounts had already given ample indication ofthe 
major importance ofthe rely nthe description snd caaifestion 
of toe imense en of palo implement nd ther comation 
swith geological phase This inal report wil filly confer the 
Cxpectatons alrendy aroused and the ling value of the Exped 
fons inated bythe Royal Anthropologie nite, 
SSP. BRADFORD 





























No. 1. Cant 


ye ‘The Old Stone Age inthe Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, By A i 
lds 


‘Arkell, Sidon Antig. Serv. Oc. P 






is account of the paiolithic discoveries made in 
the Sudan by the author provides the fist good evidence of the 
potential wealth ofthat area asa field of palzolithie study. It also 
provides a ist stage inthe filling ofa big gap in our knowledge of 
the Stone Age of the Aftican Continent. 

‘The paper deals mainly with surface finds, andthe frst part deals 
with a very important ste at Khor Abu Anga, where some insite 
‘material was also found. The author tends to fall into the pitfall of| 
sing typology too much fr dividing up both surface andi 
finds, forgetting that in any stage of culture itis a commonplace to 
find & high proportion of tools which—taken by themselves and 
out of ther conest—might be regarded typlogicily a repre- 
senting an older stage. While the surface and in sit material from 
Khor Abu Anga inchides pebble tools, Chellian forms, Acheulian 
forms and Sangoan (formerly Tumbian) types, the assemblage, as a 
whole, from layer 4 and the base of layer $i quite characterstic of 
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the Sangoan proper, in which culture there is always a predomin- 
ance of early forms. There i also some evidence, pethaps ofa later 
Sangoan in the higher levels. Mrs, Leakey and Uhave both seen the 
whole assemblage recently in Khartoum, and have litte doube that 
there is no evidence at that site of any genuine Pre-Chellian, 
Crllian, and Acheulian culture, since the specimens from which 
this inference is made are all such as would occur normally in a 
Sangoan assemblage associated with the more typical lance-head 
types. A number of other sites yielding handaxces are then discussed, 
‘Her which we are given an account of te fss-bearing beds in 
the Singa area where the famous Singa skull was found, 

‘The author's views on the evidence of climatic changes are not 
ax fallow, especily when he tates 'the absence of fossa all 
‘Acheulian sits suggests that there was a comparatively dry period,” 
‘There are vast Pluvial deposits in other parts of Africa where also 
no fosils are found; although an occasional patch where con 
ditions for fosilization were good—in contemporary deposits — 
Sometimes turns up after years of search and provides evidence of 
the fauna of the period. 

‘The publication ofthis report should stimulate an extensive study 
of the Pabeolithic of the Sudan area, where clearly a great deal of 
new evidence awaits excavation, LS. B. LEAKEY 


‘The Fung Kingdom of Sennar (with a Geographical Account 
of the Middle Nile Region), By O. G. S. Crawford 

QQIZ_ Gloucester (Betows, for the author), 19st. Pp. xxi, 359, 
38 plates, 25 text figs. Price £2 158. 

‘Mr, Crawford's research has produced a work of great interest, 
though one which i (as he admits) not easy to read, The dfficuley 
is rely inherent in the very fagmenary and intractable source 
which he has had to use to compile the history of this African 
kingdom of the south Sudan that spanned the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries. As one would expect from the author, the 
account is fll of original and often controversial) ideas and pungent 
comment, and is invigorated by a sharp eye for topography and the 
potentialities of terrain. But in spite of great efforts, many of the 
‘most essential features of the Fung state remain baffling at present. 
Mach ground has, however, been cleared for any future work. 

‘One of the chief difficulties isto decide ‘Who were the Fung?’; 
and several experts, particularly Mr. A.J. Arkell, have discussed this 
point. Explanations of their origins and ethnic composition vati= 
ously involve the tribal Shilluk, adventurers from the Abyssinian 
borders or Muslims from Bornu, In chapters X and XI, Me. Craw- 
ford debates the evidence at length, but is forced to the following 
conclusion: “When first writing this section, T said chat the Fung 
problem could only be solved by excavation. On second thoughts I 
expect it will never be solved, and will remain asa perennial subject 
of friendly argument, like our own invasions of the Dark Ages. 
‘The next move is with the archeologists” Indeed, the obscurer 
details of the topography of the Roman frontier, and the vexed 
battles and shadowy kinglets of our Dark Ages, which have always 
inazeod the sche god dein comunon with he re of 
problems of Fung ‘with which the reader has to grapple. 

But dha such stk was worth carrying out there should be no 
doubt from the viewpoint of archeology, of history or of anthropo~ 
logy, even if the record finally appears one of ‘three centuries of 
batbaric squalor’ Tht Kind of combination of al ere approaches 
is, beyond doubt, the best way to re-establish the historical outline 
cof Tribal Africa, and great discoveries await its extended use. eis 
to be hoped that those in a position to do so will use the same 
‘method to give us soon a reconstruction of the past of the Gold 
Coast and of Nigeria, crucial areas by any estimation. Me. G. E. 
‘Harvey's monumental History of Burma (i925) continues to represent 
the kind of model to be aimed at, when making order from chaos. 

Mr. Crawford prefaces his account of the Fung with a long and 
useful description of the region in terms of ecology, and sketches 
the proto-historic background from Mero’ onwards (which ine 
cludes the elusive but persistently interesting Christian culture of 
‘Nubia with is famous carly Medizval town of Soba, at present the 
scene of Mr, Peter Shinnie's excavations). 

Inany future edition the printing of the maps on folders would be 
4 desirable improvement, thus helping the reader to locate more 
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uy he eet aay of plc mas, nfo al bat 
‘The plates teach high Some-re of much ethnographic 
interest, and others diverting (¢,g. Plate 34, ‘Krump exorcizing evil 
spins 

Tn vw, premaby, of his rest bok onthe excavation ofa 
cemetery of the Fung period at Abs Gell, Mr. Crawford has 
‘mie all but a brit manton athe present volame ofthe potery, 
tte, found there and attibuted to dis culture: Some examples may 
be Seen in the comparative series of ancient, recent and modern 
‘Aficn potery now exited in the Pit Rives Massa, Oxon 
fefsimerexing to make a general comparison ofthe varae forms 
of bumished pottery with impreed pattern of baskexy derivation 
found in this region of Africa from earliest times, and still traceable 
‘hie voluse end wit an para of so on en 30 append, 

vob ens wil pn egperna fea iaa 

including king lists, early travellers’ itineraries, etc. But, most 
Surprisingly, there ino index. This i serious impediment, ofthe 
ind which the author himself as offen inveighed agsinse fom the 
caitoril cae of Anti. Me. Ces’ has tied ost, ashe 
spy efron wih sop a coo etn bt ce 
Could never succeed in rounding up adeqea = 
familiar personal and place names to which the interested reader 
wll ish to tur agai. Te would be ungenerous to labour the poi 
but the more troublesome an index  t0 prepare the more iti 
needed. 

“The whole com of printing this simulating book was generously 
paid by the Trustees ofthe Wellsome Tram, created by the will of 
the late Sir Henry 8. Wellcome f. SP. BRADFORD 


Studi Etiopici: IV, La Lingua Caffina. By Enrico Ceruli. Rome 

4, The ber woes cong with Kaic’ ee eagect Gia 
22 the Kafa of westem Abyssinia, available hitherto are 
difficult of access, and Dr. Ceruli’s addition to his Stadi Etiopici is 











So eceneesy ota My nten iepey aes en 
este, 93) and vocabulary ofthe Mango bunt op.) 
‘The grammar, which begins with a study of the phonetics (pp. 22 
52) occupies pp. 53-319. A number of texts, including those on 
‘which the grammar is based, are given on pp. 320-88; and the book 
ends with a Kafi-ltalian comparative vocabulary (pp. 389-322), 
and a short Italian-Kafa vocabulary (pp. $33~5)- 

‘Asa source book for studying Kafa in relation to other languages 
of North-East Afi, Dr. Ceruli’s contibuton naturally much 
in advance of the work of his predecessors Reinisch (1883), Bicber 
(ogo) and Mases (936); the as-mamed conti che shores 





ihe the grammar, but har vocabulary of resonable 
Engh. This advance i due to the extended knowledge of the 
lnnguages of Abyssnis—an extension in which Dr. Ceri himsel? 


has had no small share. Nevertheless, his material must inevitably be 
compared with the work of his predecesors. In vocabulary there 
{Sa large measure of agreement. Genii does not use s but replaces 
it withthe prepalatal which he writs J, 50 that Maseras ko “arm,” 
pent as id; sgo, ‘name,’ becomes ig. In only about 7 percent. 
of the words is there any disagreement more serious than that of 
orthography. Masera, for example, has sero=' work; Cerall gives 
und for ‘work,’ and ssigns the meaning of “taboo” to der. Ceralli 
ithe Gite dich es meg: gS 
ne Bur there are diferences both in frm and meaning: Mater 
Future has a suffix -emm- which Ceruli applies to what 
Tapeier ot slong conopnons Maesee Bese fase sues 
Soar Sa ent a.m Bae Pe 
whereas an Imperfect (dhort conjugation 

sues S.1.-e,$.2.~,P.t.-ona, P.2. ote, which seems to correspond 
to Masera’s present, though he does not give the e tense. 
For the Imperative, Masera had S2.-b, P.2. ~bot, and Cerulli, 
$2.4, 2.0, 
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This comparison emphasizes a serious defect in method. So far as 
1 can judge, the grammar is based entirely on texts, and when 2 
patte.g. of a tense does not occur in the texs, it doesnot appear in 
the grammar. This seems clear from the incomplete tenses, ete. 
and also from such statements 25 ‘nei material dame racolti non $i 
‘rorano siceri esempi della seconde’ persona singoare del 
(©. 144), and ‘non trovo esempi di plurae del modo relativo"(p. 134). 
‘Much of the phonetic section is mere book-making. Of what 
use isi to state that certain consonants or vowels are in “reciprocal 
“opposton” (option recs)? Ths, we are to (29) that 
Ir si caraterizzano per oppesizione reiproca,’ and among the ex 
amples given are il, “backbone,” and ia, ‘cloud’; gal, “open,” and 
£27, ‘clean (butter So in English we have ale and are, pal and par, 
‘with as much semantic connexion as the Kafa words have with each 
other. Examples are also given of the ‘opposition’ of p, b; f, ds 
2 E kegs g Gf, mi w, y; and the vowels @ i; 4, 3 4, €5 & 0: i, 05 
"Le vocal di timo scarsamente diferensiato, si distin 
aon fonlogicomente poy appsiioe. La vaca ie, @ dita 
ber opposizione dla’ ¢ dala.’ One i tempted to ask, in the vulgar 
BRE, what forthe examples are nply, word which der 
both in eas eee i 
gut, “two ete. 3 an grammar 
saying that words are ed by difference in vowel and 
consonant, e.g, bat, bet, it, but: bat, cat, fat, mat, rat, etc. Such state~ 
‘ments shed no light on the word-formation of Kafa, on its phonetics 
Shapes been Kal od oer Engages (ps -solen he oer 
een er languages (pp. 35-50), on the o 
Sind of mock interes and value, and, with the Kaicfealisn 
‘vocabulary, forms one of the most uscil parts of the book. 
‘The short study of the Mangio language (pp. 11-21) contains 
smock of mire” Many of fhe wordt at shohn 69 Ue Hamie 























(Sidama), if not actually Kafa. Some interesting forms occur: 
‘Elephant: dokeno, There sre two morpbologial groupe of 

this word, 2 northem, comprising Gala, Somali, Afar and 
‘Agso; and 2 souther, comprising the Sidama lmguages. 
‘The northem form from der is e.g. dakano in Afar, while 


the southem has become dang-, c.g. Kafa dang-iyo. The Mangio 
form (together with Janjero Zalno) belongs morphologically 
fo the notte group. 
‘Spear: 325 seems allied to Bilin stura, though this need not 

invalidate the factual connexion with the ‘Nilotic’ Mekan. 

Honey: dani. Cf. not only Gala dama, but also Gelaba 
@hamit and Gorowa dana, 

Foot: gem is surely related to Awiya kammi, Amharic 
canna, rather than to Mekan habit, Suk (and Nandi) kupes, 





‘Colobus: gerd. The Nilo-Hamitic stem is koroi- (Masa), 
orobit-yo (Nandi). 

By this book Dr. Cerulli has undoubtedly made a notable con- 
tribution to the study of Kafa and the Sidama languages. But itis 
by no means exhaustive, and a fll grammar and vocabulary of the 

‘are still needed. For the present, however, we are grateful 
for it, and expecially for the vocabulary of about 1,580 words. 
G. W. B. HUNTINGFORD 





“he Dat hn Of la fa 
pepe re care 

225) eS Se 
quately, and language superlatively, treated; there have been 
Soo noe reer ore See ee 

ee Te oa eee 
oe ergo ey ee 
ers ee ae 
fe Beek See aoa ae 
ee ae 2 ore a een Jer 


plified since it was accepted as 2 PhD. thesis by 
the University of Cape Town. The author acknowledges that 
‘without Dr. Schapera's help it could never have been written. 
“Having the general reader (and particularly South Afticans) in view, 
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he reserves theoretical discusion, apologizes for ‘eschewing jargon’ 
and for retaining old-established: verbal usage such as speling 
‘Basuto for BaSotho. But he has not produced a superficial ‘popular™ 
book; itis a serious study of the people as they are at present, in a 
crucial stage of their development. The Sotho culture fs far from 
homogeneous. As integrated by Moshesh the nation comprised 
any tribes or fagments of tribes, including Nguni elements. The 
nature of the terrain has hindered complete assimilation and it would 
scem that some sections have proved more reitant than others to 
European influence. The BaTiokwa living in the mountains still 
‘observe old customs, the initiation of boys, for example, In the 
lowlands most of the people live ‘by 2 hotchpotch of old and new 
tsurtoms? In adton to describing the manner of life under auch 
rubrics as Social Background, Education, Social Routine and 
Activities, Mr Ashton makes a gallant and largely successfal 
attempt to astess the worth of economic and politieal institutions in 
the actual unstable state of affairs. 1 would single out for special 
commendation the chapters on land tenure and political and 
judicial organization, One fict that stands out is the uneven dis- 
tribution of wealth, No doubt there have always been ‘poor’ and 
‘rich,’ but the gap between them hhas widened. A chief may die 
worth over {20,000 and there are some wealthy commoners; but 
gi. tn ce aod conideble umber are peer ck nor 
|~and this among a people whose traditional system theoreti 

Gilly enate every eribesman an adequate share ofthe soil Extensive 
erosion, the grabbing of much of the best arable land by Buropeans 
dluring last century, the favouritism of the chiefs and other factors 
have produced his rent and cated v decent n the population 
through emigration, Apa fom this permanent os, well ver one 
half ofthe adult males are at any one time absent in search of wages, 
‘with unfortunate social consequences. There is no balanced economy 
ndent of this labour migration. From the beginning the 
inistrat Basutoland through the 
traditional institutions. But the chieftainship developed along lines 
that Moahesh never contemplated, In the old days the power ofthe 
chiefs ested upon the people: it was axiomatic that Morea ke 
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norens bath, "a chit i chit by (virtue of) the people’ But in 
oppresive. The change i signalied by the discontinuance of the 
pte, tribal asimbly. The Adminstration, by a seces of reforms of 
fohich many were seoutly rested by the che, has in recent yeas 
tought to democratize the insittions, The reforms, as may be read 
in Mr. Ashton’s pages, lesened the powers of chiefs and headmen 
aid ndoubedly gave occasion for the spate of misaled ual 
‘murders which came a8 shock to those of ws who looked upon the 
BsSoto aan cited and pogresive people Mr, Aon 
book was in print before the report was published of the offal 
inguiry by Mr. G. Jones Ths & mentioned in the bibliography 
(Gohere deo is a missin fr dire). In view of the inguity Ma 
‘Aton thought that “it would be inappropriate to discus the Ques- 
tion any further,’ But he gives the results of his analysis of 94 Zses 
(te Jones gives particulars of 93 cates between 1938 and 1949; 19 
convictions. In all but tree ofthe 94 the leaders (proven ot su 
pected) were chief or eadimen, and ome of them exceptionally 
{ntellgent and ‘advanced Ava Tule the victim was a member of « 
differen clan; why any pareula person was selected for kiiag 
Tea ame tar thatthe practice was nota new ie 
eration, The shards were te ole otone ofa bel a 
mgoka (nither Mi, Jones not Mr, Ashton uses the term), the 
rency inherent in edie’ They belong co the same order of 
Ision as leads a MoSotho to get ‘medicine to coable hire to pass 
an examination or secure the goodwill of an employer. Flesh ken 
from the living body being supremely efcacious, the chief sought 
it for the enhancement of thelr power which the reforms had 
diminished. Moreover, as Mr, Aditon ses clearly, the murders 
‘were a symptom of socal maladjustment and the sense of insecurity 
that pone the BaSotho fn consequence ofthe drastic and pro- 
found changes caused by Butopean influence. The recent develop 
set fac South Aca may ai ave hd en fit a 
tncouraging the Dasuto to turn away ffon! Buropean thoughts 

amd attide, back to thet waditional elie 
‘EDWIN W. SMITH 
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South Arabian Poetry: I, Prose and Poetry from Hadramawt. 
22 Edited by R. B. Serjeant. London (Taylor's Foreign Pres), 


19st. Pp. xiv, a71. Price £t 155. 

‘This book’ is the arrangement and presentation of 
‘material collected in south Arabia during 1947-8 by a. Colonial 
Research Fellow. The itinerary was from the Aden Protectorate 
coast at Mukalla via the upper Wadi Masil, Wahidi territory, and 
the Wadi Daw’an country, all of which are settled, cultivated and 
‘urban pats of the Hadramawe, Tarim was used as base. The present 
‘work isa careful study mostly in terms of colloquial verse; a second 
volume, in preparation, will provide a commentary. 

‘Apart fiom some shorter pieces, the included material was col- 
lected from written copies made by native Hadramis, The author 
intentionally neglected politcal verse a type which i superabundant 
in these lands, and concentrated on obtaining poems which contain 
information about Hadrami lif, mentality and manners, nd of 

ims which develop different types of traditional theme; in 
fadramawt, poetry is a major art, practived and appreciated by all 





Partly because of the € of difference of pronunciation 
fiom socal clas 0 dat and fom settlement to setementy no 
attempt is made to offer a transcribed Romanized version of the 
‘material. But the Arabic script is pointed in as close conformity 
‘with the pronunciation, as heard by the author, asthe Arabic script 
will allow. Much Hadrami poetry is composed to music, and it is 
the author's regret that he was unable to make a recording of each 
sung poem. The text in English covers fewer than one thitd of the 
‘pages of the book, but includes valuable accounts of contemporary 
poetry in southern Arabia, of the Hadrami poem and of the Hadrami 
song. The Arabic section of the book, boldly and clearly printed, 
and thus readily legible by persons whose mother tongue is other 
than Arabic, includes five prose passages, and 38 poems. 

“A scholarly and valuable work, the present volume is of literary 





and Linguistic interest mainly. Even so, an accompanying map to 
indicate locations of the little-known settlement where the included 
material was collected would have been helpfal 

‘WALTER FOGG 


“Marriage and the Family in Caucasia: A Contribution to the 
‘Study of North Caucasian Ethnology and Custom= 
QQT sey Law. By Lois} Lesh, SPB, Suda Ina 
Antropos, Vol. Il. Vienna-Mailing (St. Gabriel's 
‘Mision Pres), 1955. Pp. xvi 273, 4.maps 

‘After a general introduction ranging over physical anthropology, 
linguistics “and prehistory, Father Luzbetak undertakes a com= 
parative study ofthe customary law ofthe tribes ofthe main chain 
‘of the Caucasus with special reference to the family and to mattiage, 

Trained in Vienna, and now resident in America, the author came 
to work in the London Library on the rare collection of Caucas 
bequeathed bythe ate John Baddeley, and he pays. 2 handiome 
tribute to Baddeley’s Index Caucesica, which is deposited in type= 
script in the Library. Unfortunately, Father Luzbetak did not see 
the Caucasiana at the Bodleian, where the Morfill and Wardrop 
collections supplement the Baddeley Bequest. 

‘After Stalin's massive intervention against the Marr School, itis 
satisfactory to see that the author joins Prince Cyril Toumanov, the 
leading Georgian scholar in America (Tradti, Vol. I, 1943), in 
paying a qualified tribute to the researches of the late Professor 
N. Y. Marr. On the other hand, the author’s passing stricture on 
Bashmakov's work is hardly justified and he has evidently not seen 
the remarkable Synthise des Periples Pontiques, published post- 
Fhumously in x94, in which Bashmakov explores the ‘Caucasian’ 
features of the racial background of northem Anatolia and the 
‘Crimea. The author has aso overlooked Aytek Namitok’s Origines 
dds Cincssiens—notable 35 the first attempt by a, Circassian to inter~ 
pret the history of his own people in terms of modern science, 
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Incidentally, Namitok’s thesis thatthe Circassians may be descended 

from the Cimmerians (contra, Vernadski in his recent’ volume 
Ancient Russia) sapports Luzbetak’s view that the Circassian culrure 
has been strongly influenced by a “pastoral-nomadic’ backgroind 
(PY, Meese biography, Father Larbtk ck jo 

it his extensive bibliography, went in 
selection. He incdes attgusted snd nrcable works (Rlaproth 
and Abercrombie) and cites in his text the egregious nonsense of 
Exad Bey (p. 77). He refers often to the Marr School, yet he ignores 
titles which bear directly on his subject. The studies of Marr and 
Janashia on the Abkhaz are available in English in the journal 
‘Georgia. For carly Indo-European influences on the Caucasian 
tribes, Man's ‘Ossctica-Yafetica' (Levestiya of the Russian Academy 
of Science from 1918 onward) is important; reference may also be 
made to his ‘Sukhum and Tuapse: Cimmerian and Scythia 
Contributions to the Toponymy of the Black Sea Coast” (in Lzves- 
siya of the Russian Academy of Material Culeure, Vol. IV). There 
are numerous papers on the same theme in Yefeicheski Sbornik. 
Immediately touching Father Lusbera’s subject are Marr’ articles 
“The Abkhazian Origin of the Georgian Term Bida (Uncle) (for 
the ‘avunculate’) in Izvestiya RAS., 1914; and ‘The Gothic 
‘Word Guta (Man): On Gothic Connexions with the Peoples of 
Caucasia” in Lzvestiye RAS. 1930. 

Tn view of Father Luzbetak's familiarity with the works of MF. 
Brossct and his citation of Georgian titles in the bibliography, it is 
surprising to find that he has overlooked Brossct’s edition, with 
Georgian. text and French translation, of Prince Wakhushe’s 
Geographical Description of Georgia. This classic of the eighteenth 
century contsins precious information on the social history of the 
Georgians and the Ossetians. Father Luzbeeak further ignores the 
splendid work of Professor I. Javakhishvili: Karteli Eris Istoria 
("History of the Georgian People’); Kertuls Samartlis Ltoria( History 
‘of Georgian Justice’); Sakariveios Ekonomiri Isoria (‘Economic 
History of Georgia’). These volumes are now essential to any serious 
study of Caucasian sociology. 

‘Equally surprising is Father Luzbetak’s neglect of Evliya Chelebi's 
‘Seyahatnamesi (‘Record of Travels’). The full text of this Turkish 
Pepys is only available in the 10 volumes of the Turkish printed 
edition, but over a century ago von Hammer made an English 
dition of the first four books. Evliya's work i ‘with 
‘Caucasian lore, but Luzbetak only refers to the brief article by 
Bleichsteiner in Caueasca. Again, the 12 volumes of the nineteenth 
century History of Jevdet Pasha contain many con the Cir- 
cassant and on the tribes of Daghestan. These form the basis of 
recent articles by an Azeri scholar, Mirza Bala, in the Turkish 
edition of the Encyclopaedia of Islam. On the Turkish tribes of 
rnorthem Caucasia, an important omission is I. L. Shcheglov’s 
Turkens and Nogays ofthe Straeropol Government. in this field, in 
deed, it may be ssid that Zeki Velidi Togan's Turkistan Teri 
(History of Turkistan’) and his Unsuni Turk Tarihine Girig (In- 
‘troduction to General Turkish History’) have now become essential 
to the study of the sociology of the Turkish nomad peoples. In 
fact, until ehe works of native scholars like Javakhishvili and Togan 
are translated into a European language, ‘western students of the 
‘Caucasus will continue to work under a grave handicap. 

Ta recording the omission of important sources, I do not wish to 
cover-emphasize the defects of Father Luzberak’s book. The author 
renders 2 real service in drawing attention to a number of recent 
central European and Soviet researches, including the notable work 
of Professor Wolfe in Archiv fir Anthropologie (1942). He has sorted 
auld coordinated a great mass of facts and his index and biblio~ 
raphy are likely to be of permanent value. W.E. D. ALLEN 
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details, Graphical examination of these distinguishes five major 
‘case clusters, within which are discernible subgroupings‘ffom the 
point of view of ethnology . . . meaningful.’ Generalized Distance 
analysis within one of the major clusters, the Marathas, also dis: 
Eoguishes subgroupings, but itis found difficult ‘to put in physical 
terms the nature of these distinctions” 

‘The ABO blood groups, alshough indicating significant differ 
cnces Between cases, fail to suggest any groupings comparable 
‘with those distinguished by general inspection of measurement 
means, and the conclusion, somewhat hasty perhaps since the 
imjority of samples include fewer than so individuals is drawn ‘that 
blood-group data are of litte value in discovering caste configura- 
tions within Maharashtra.” 

J content the paper is readable, stimulating in ts dicssons 
interesting in its suggestions of 2 penetration into India from the 
north-west by an unnamed mesocephalic Europoid stock, valuable 
for the amount of information contained. In practical production, 
the work leaves 2 certain amount t0 be desired; the blood-group 
tabulation tends to confuse, a stray seration of nasal indices appears 
fon p. 78 with no relation to anything in particular, occasional 
textual misprints induce 2 cautious approach to the table of figures, 
and lack of consistency in the spelling of names is irritating. The 
cnthusiasm which could tackle without the aid of a calculating 
‘machine the formidable computations involved, including those of 
correlation coefficients among 17 characters, deserves a better fate 
3 the proof-reader’s hands. D. F. ROBERTS 


Minangkabau and Negri Sembilan : Socio-Political Structure 
in Indonesia. By P.E. de Josclin de Jong. Leiden (Ide), 
LDQ sosestp it 208, pli, oer map, bbl ree 8 
“Taough the ur sppeats fo let schand fl peace 
sity. 19F appears to la eld experience 
he clearly possesses an extensive knowledge of the languages and 
Ttcrature of the whole Indonesian area. For English readers the 
book has 2 double importance. In the first place it includes a sum- 
rary of ncetly everything that bas been published about the social 
seructure of the two classic matrilineal Malay societies of Minang- 
kabsu and Negri Sembilan. The resulting analysis makes much 
better sense than any previous English-language effort in the same 
field and for this reason alone the book may be considered a most 
useful contribution. It does not, however, replace Loeb (Sumatra, 
1935) 28 2 general cchnographic account, or Kennedy (Bibliography 
of Indonesian Peoples and Cultures, 1948) 38 source of reference. 

Bu dhe author is concerned with theoretical analysis as well as 
descriptive fact. In this he is both ingenious and interesting, though 
‘not always convincing. In 935 Van Wouden (Sociale Struchurtypen 
in de Grote Ons) elaborated an extremely complex theoretical 
schema which 10 show thatthe social systems of Eastern 
Indonesia might have been derived from a system of 16 marriage 
clases coupled with principle of matilaterl cros-cousin marriage 
‘nd ‘circulating connubium.” Although Dr. de Josslin de Jong 
clearly recognizes the excessive artificiality of this construct, 1 
think it is not unfsir to say that his book may be regarded as a 
version of Van Wouden modified to take into account the more 
recent theoretical propositions of Lévi-Strauss (f. MAX, 1952, 13). 
He seems to say in effect: “We grant that the recorded facts con- 
ceming Minangkabau are complicated and confusing. Let us suppose 
nevertheless tat in the recent past the system of marrage regulation 
‘wat sufficiendly systematic for the society to have come within 
Lévi-Seraus's category of “structures éiémentaire.” On that 
hypothesis, and supposing firther that many modern customs 
represent survival from this earlier sate, what was the “elementary 
sxruczure™ in question?" The author's conclusion seems to be that 
in former times Minangkabau social organization must have been 
based on 2 system of double unilateral descent coupled with matri- 
lateral cros-cousin marriage and ‘cizcuating connubium.” 

“The reader’ reactions mus: depend a good deal upon his pre- 

ons concerning the objectives and methods of anthropo~ 
fogieal eoguiry. Theory is nccesarly abract sid the structure to 
‘which any partinlar theory may apply is at best only 2 model of 
‘what the fieldworker can actually observe. Clearly there must be 
some sort of correspondence between the theoretical model and the 
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empirical fact, yet even the most eminent authorities are by no 
‘means agreed as to what sort of correspondence should be expected. 
For my part I feel that [have to reject Dr. de Joslin de Jong’s 
nterpretation forthe following crucial reasons: (a) No rule of matri- 
lateral cross-cousin marriage can be stid to exist unles there is a 
total (or almost total) ban on marriage with a man's father’s sister's 
daughter. On Dr. de Joselin de Jong’s own showing there is no 
such ban today (pp. 6if), nor does he convince me that there was 
any such ban in the past. (0) As evidence forthe former existence of 
a system of ‘circulating connubium,’ he claims to demonstrate that 
there isa formal status difference between ‘bride-givers’and “bride~ 
takers,’ the former ranking the higher. This is a phenomenon which 
is alo reported for a number of Indonesian societies, such as Batak 
and Tanimbar, which have been interpreted as having ‘circulating 
connubium.’ Yee if the author had thought the matter out a litle 
‘more carefilly he would have seen that itis precisely this formal 
difference of status which demonstrates that’ circulating connubium’ 
cannot be the expected patter for any of the socicties in question, 
Yet although {feel that much of Dr, de Josselin de Jong’s argu 
aoent must be reparded a apeustion father than, empiric 
based hypothesis, Ido not suggest that it should be rejected out of | 
hand, What mati is not so much the plant ofa theory as 
the use to which ts put fel myself that the inferences about a 
former system of double unilateral descent are farferched, but they 
‘would certainly justify a carefil re-examination, in the field, of the 
[Negri Sembilan succession rule of adatgeliran, And the same holds 
true of other seemingly improbable theoretical propositions; they 
are useful s0 long,as they provide a stimulus to empirical research. 
And certainly Dr. de Joslin de Jong's book is fall of stimulating 
ides; t deserves cartel ty by all who are inteeed in, he 
theoretical aspects of the socal anthropology of South-East Asa. 
Fae epology PSE. Ry LEACH, 














Religion auf Ostilores, Adonare und Solar. By Paul Amdt, 


VD. She Intat Antropen, Vo. Pp sh, 248, 

2.30 inte, Het'Hoogste Wesan i do Manggntaicrs, 
By 

Vol. IV. Pp. xi 


A. J. Verheen, S.V.D. Stutia Institut! Anthrapos, 
‘240, mop, English abstract, Wien-Meidling (Missions- 

druckerei St. Gabriel), 1951, Price Swiss Frs25 each 
‘The orientation and bias of these careful ethnographic studies 
are frankly stated sh Fr. Vetheijen when he writes ‘the purpose of 











this study isto supply as much material as posible about the ideas 
fof the Supreme Being prevalent among the Manggarai. . ..” 
‘The two volumes are complementary. Part r of the first volume 
concerns the eastern part of the main island of Flores, Part 2 con 
‘ems two adjacent sinallislinds, Adonare and Solar; the second 
volume concems the Manggarai people, who form a substantial 
part ofthe population of West Flores. 

In East Flores, despite local variations, ideas of divinity are 
focused in notions of a cosmos consisting of heaven, earth and 
tnderworld populated respectively by gods, men and spirits, The 
main god, Lera (Rera) Wulin (Sun-Moon), is in some villages 
regarded as the only existing god. In other villages this deity isthe 
Lord of Heaven, while the earth is ruled by his wife, Tana Ean, 
‘The general pattern is common to this part of Indonesia 

‘The sucor carefully dsrbs the native categories rating co 
spirits and also the native ideas on the human soul, the eschatology. 
and the role played by the ancestors. The raleof the medicine man 
(rola in rdstion to magic, sorcery and witcherafe sls discussed 

Tn the account of agricultural, housebuilding, hunting and war 
ritual the close interreationship between sacrifice, prayer divination 
and magic is demonstrated, As in other parts of Bastern Indonesia, 
the deity Tuan Tana (Lord of the Land) is of considerable signifi- 
cance in the organization of land tenue. 

In: West Flores, among the Manggarai, the ‘High God” is 
commonly known as Morin Keraeng (Lord of Princes). He is 
known also by numerous other titles such as Lord and Maker, 
Father above—Mother below, Husband above—Wife below, Sky 
above—Earth below, Sun and Moon, East and West, North and 
South, Fe. Veshojen eguds such names as a figure, of spect 
denoting respect for superiors, and rejects arguments that Wot 
‘reat such usages as survivals from some ancient dualistic cult. 
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‘The three-tiered cosmology of heaven, earth and underworld 
resembles that of East Flores. Discussion of incest regulations (pp. 786) 
leads the author to make a very bret analysis of Manggrat Kinship 
‘organization, important features of which are patrilineal descent, 
patriloeal martiage and a special form of matrateral cross-cousin 
‘marriage. For the most par, however, the author confines himself 
strictly tothe religious aspects of Manggarai culture, The degree of 
Catholic bias involved in this account is dficul o estimate, 

"The chief value of Fr. Verheljen’s book lies in his extensive use of 
native texts. This should provide linguists and specialists in Indo~ 
nesian mythology with very useful material. -H. H. FRESE 











Les Négritos de Mle de Lugon. By E. Gone-Verin, Pars 


(Wis), 981. Pp 359 
231 


‘The subject of Dr. Genet-Varcin’s study isthe collec~ 

tion in the Musée de PHomme of skeletal remains of 

Nogritos from Luzon. Detailed metrical description of the crania, 

referring to 3 adule male, 14 adule female and nine others, and of 

the bones ofthe postcrania skeleton, representing fewer individuals, 

is followed by their comparison with data relating to a number of 
other groups. 

‘he ator finds a clove rexeblance between the Aeta and An- 
ddamanese, but thinks that the pygmoid Semang diffe suficiently to 
Justify their separation from the true Asiatic pygmy Negritos; 
amongst whom neither the pygmies of New Guinea nor che 
‘Tasmanians may be grouped. Although the Negrtos differ feom 
the African Negrllos, especially in the degree of protrusion of the 
upper jaw and the wideh ofthe face, their many similarities allow 
action of the pygmy typesmall saute delicicy of bony 
contour, high vertical forehead, rather high orbits, broad note, 
‘mesognathous or prognathous face, shallow pelvis, tendency for 
the distal limb segments to be elongated. The proportions and form 
‘of the skeleton lea to the conclusion that the Negrtos are a pygmy 
ichycephalic variant of the Melanesian type, 
cis doubeful whether the inclusion of means comprising both 
sale and female figures serves any useful purpose Stature estimates, 
are obtained by the misapplication of Manouvrier’s formula to this 
very different population, which probably accounts for the dis 
‘erepancy between the estimate of 1496 mm, for males, and Deniker's 
figure for living males of 1465 mi. It is, however, interesting that 
the conclusions of basic identity of the Acta and Melanesians 

z ionship of the 
ican pygmies to the neighbouring Negroes. D. F. ROBERTS 























‘The Hall of Light: A Study of Early Chinese Kingship. By 
Williom Edvard Soothill, edited by Lady Hosie and G. F. 

32 Huon: Lenion(Latersrth Ps), x95 Pp. sh, 285, 
Price £x $s. 

It might be spposed that in China, with her long unbroken 
history and her vas literature, it would be simple to trace th history 
of an institution, However, the very richness ofthe literary sources, 
the changes in the meaning of words with time, the interest shown 
bby Chinese scholars in their own classics, with their various editing 
and interpolations, add to the difficulty of the task rather than 
simplify it. 

rofeor Sool has made some supposition a tothe oxgin 
of kinship in China by comparison with the customs of primitive 
peoples and of the less cultured tribes still extant in China, but 
Iainly itis from a study of the classics and existent practices and 
belie that he has put forward a picture of the dominant features 
of kingship in China, from the earliest times to the present day. 

‘The emperor, ‘Son of Heaven," obtains his divine right not by 
direct descent but by virtue. Virtue, Té, is maintained by the per~ 
formance of ritual; the ritual that Professor Soothill investigated 
centres in the Ming Tang, translated as the ‘Hall of Light.” 

‘According to tradition, the five mythological rulers of the Golden 
‘Age, before the Hsia Dynasty (still considered legendary), performed 
the sacrifices at the Ming Tang, but it was in the Chou Dynasty 
(1122-255 n.c) that they were regularly carried out and, in the 
lattes par ofthat period, were committed to writing, The monthly 
observances prescribe the exact ritual performances, the clothes, 
colous, emblems, fod, food veel, cific et, ocean forthe 
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cmperor, so that the harmony of man and the forces of mature could 
bbe maintained. Thus was formed an agricultural alemdar fining the 
dates forall farming activites, sileworm cular, hunting, fisting. 
smarkets, weights and measur, Rstivies, music and pegeant'y 
Te-was only the emperor who could initate these acts, for f 
ashe who traditionally had the necesry astronomical knowledge 
‘The centre of the Ming Tang was an obsirvatory cower, where he 
emperor inspected the heavensy in the sacred field the emperor 
ploughed the fie fursow, and the imperal ladies tended the mule 
Ferry trees and initsted the seasons! work on the sk worms 
Grouped around the sain sracture wore the schools forthe in 
struction of princes, nobles and ministers. The barons had their local 
halls where they observed the clouds andthe weather. The afcept- 
ance ofthe imperial calendar became a proof of loyalty, and tas 
the unifying principle ofthe empire. The erection of the imperil 
type of Ming Tang by an incerloper was a decaration of indepex- 
shoes The upon of nem day we ond by the 

monstration that 2 disolute emperor no longer possesct the 
‘Té necesary to rule his country harmoniously. 

“The eatiese observatory was suid to be thatched and to have no 
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walls. This, the author deduces, was the simple hut of the medicine 
rman who ruled by his knowledge of magic, hence the elaborate 
symbolism of Chinesc lore derived fom mimetic magic. With each 
fat rw te bcaclowt of el ayant Ming Tang 
but wit lown of the stem ang 
Eecined in Smportnce snd fll no desotade- There were sve 
revivals, notably in the Tang Dynasty. In the Ming Dynasty, the 
magnificent Altar of Heaven was built on a new but modified plan, 
outside Pekin, where the emperor carried out seasonal sacrifices. 
‘The Kuomingtang did not discard the idea of the association of 
‘moral principles and the laws of the firmament, and its significant 
that in October, 1950, the Central People's Republic issued a 
warning against the superstitious use of the calendar, and declared 
that the Government would issue a calendar for the people and in- 
corporate suitable scientific information and instruction for farmers. 
Professor Soothill remarks on the similarity of the Chinese and 
the Babylonian calendars, in the division of the month into three 
teacday periods, in the zodiacal system and in other details. The 
Doak will be of value to anthropologists and all who are interested 
in folklore and symbolism, BRENDA Z. SELIGMAN 
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Volkskunde. By W. E. Peucert and Otto Lauffer. Bern (France), 
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Spanish Costume: Extremadura. By Ruth Metilds Anderson. 
"New York (Hispanic Soc. of America), 1951. Pp. vii, 334. 





Price $11 

234 PEE ope of i ok was ot contin yi 
subject matter so much 2s by the limitations imposed upon the 
author by her method. Her method has not been to elasify the local 
‘comumes of Extremadura—giving a reasonable proportion of rules 
to except to lead the reader on, as a travel diarist might 
lead him on, from place to place and from incident to incidene. Her 
style i both impressionistic and matter-of-fact, her mind trained 
‘upon the particular rather than upon the general. We arrive with 
her at some town in Extremadura—Montehermoso, for instance— 
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and are not allowed to forget the landscape, the climate and the 
‘character ofthe place or its surroundings. Then we are involved in 
Seemingly haphazard encounters with elderly people who remember 
this of that example of a traditional garment being worn in their 
youth, or who know somebody else who has a gala dress packed 
Ywvay. The origins of the names ofthese local costumes are discussed 
‘with peasants, café proprietors, schoolmasters and other worthics; 
and the long chain of fascinating particularities is illustrated by 302 
fmnall (but excellent) photographs. These include illustrations of 
osumies in many cases still worn, and of jewellery, about the 
snaking of which interesting details are given. 

“The book is therefore a valuable source book. Miss Anderton's 
coneentaton onthe piu has prevented he fom struggling 
fo illuseate preconceived ideas or theories, Probably her method 
was the best one to adopt in the present state of our knowledge of 
Spanish costume, a state of ignorance partly due to neglect of the 
subject by those who might have found out most—the Spaniards 
themes. And the ed hing is that ul be (and soon may no 
longer be) easier to produce a scientific history of the development 
of costume in Spain than anywhere ele; for in the sixteenth and 
Seventeenth centuries the Spanish soem to have been the only 
‘people to publish tailors’ pattem books with the names and designs 
De garments. Miss Anderson appears to be unaware of these books; 
‘otherwise she would not have rested the temptation to align her 
researches with them. Here was an opportunity to show, side by 
ide ome ofthe typi poa-medizval garment patent used by 
the upper clases in old Spain, and the later modifications of eheit 
forms and enbelishinees through provincia 

"The questions remain: how far such words as jubon, escavin 
saya, sayo and others have ceased to be widely accepted for types 
igetments, or names for precisely the same types of garments as in 
the past; how far the forms of costumes in Extremadura are really 
indigenous or merely vestigial of garments once wom more 
igenerally; and how far ehe sometimes vague information on such 
tatters given by pests to Miss Anderson i mseading 

‘Regarded as an informal introduction to a comparatively quiet 

art of Span, accompanied by innumerable odds and ends of in- 
Formation on local induseies, customs, domestic lift, clothes and 
‘the book is excellent, and timely. Much of what 
peared in the 

TAN READE 


























styles of adress, 
Miss Anderson has described may well have dit 
space of another generation, Bi 


‘The Origins of European Thought about the Body, the Mind, 

the Soul, the World, Time, and Fate. By Rickert 

23. 5, Broxton Onlas, CUP, 1981, Pp. xvi $48 Pe £3. 

‘Ancient thought, especially Greck and Roman, has 

had so profound an influence oh our own that we accep as obvious 

‘many of the metaphors and symbols with which ancient thinkers 

‘rove to express their belie. Only when we are confronted with 

this crude imagery apart fom its traditional context is its vivid 
fealiam and amazing variety ap 
ens efforts of thought by whic 


recated, and therewith the im 
this whole system of interpreta 
ton was built up, for nature and human nature alike, 

"To reconstruct ehis system is the object of Profestor Onians's 
learned and comprehensive book, Ie has occupied many years, and 
has been more of less in print for long, as the numerous appendices 
show. It is, as he says, a ‘publication of research’ and contains his 
‘own thoughts and conckisions. By copious footnote, the main 
Story is kept admirably clear, and there is very litle erosi-reference. 
‘The title has been amended so as not to exclude, in principle, the 
debt of European thought to Hebrew, Babylonian and even ancient 
Indian belief; and one ofthe most important sections deals with the 
vocabulary and philosophy of early Christians ‘about the body and 
the sprit, about the spirit of God in man, and about the nature of 
life itself? 

"The Introduction presents'the main features of Greck thought, 
and streses the value of the Homeric poems with eheir constant 
Allusions to nature and humanity, especially under the tension of 
War and. violent emotions. ‘Some. process of consciousness’ 
Helo “knowing” and codons ie pre and di The 
* Organs of Consciousness,” phrenes, prapides, pracordia, present many 
problems of anatomy and physiology, more familiar to wartior 
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folk and sacrificing folk than to ourselves. The ‘Stuff of Conscious 
ness" was something vaporous (iymos), obscurely connected with 
blood and breath (pneunia) and with psyche which could be visible, 
as the dead Patroclus to Achilles. In Latin sapere connects ‘taste’ and 
*atelligence, The ‘Five Senses" inherent in the limbs and heart and 
the nous which already appears in Homer are less material; but 
sar (dl) reed ea rid ess i sos 
(iol). So much, in outline, for the morphology of consciousness. 
‘A fresh start (Pate Il) reveals the immortal soul, in its relation 
swith the Body; psyche in relation to thymos, and to the head, which 
{sin some seme the person, with other peoples as well as Grecks, 
and was the object of many attentions in life and in death; especially 
as the spinal cord seemed to connect ‘the brain with the genitals, 
the thighs and the knees, all receptacles ofthe life force, asthe birch 
fof Athena illustrates, and the ears of com plants. The significance 
fof Alemaon of Croton is here evident, for it was he who assigned 
{importance to the brain, and opened a long and tangled controversy 
as to the seat ofthe psyche, In Roman psychology the counterpart 
{s the mumen ot genius, and the brain (rebum) has to do with prom 
freation (eo) and receives cult and significance, To distinguish 
darimus aud anima is as hard as between theit Greek equivalents, 
Special problems are presented by the ‘knees’ and the strength which 
resides in them the “Stuff of Life” (ion) with “tears,” the spinal 
FMnarrow,” and the vires of fats, os, wine, and foods in general; 
the cult of rivers and other forms of life substance; and the nature of 
hair, beard, teeth and horns. The ‘Life fuid’ has its counterpart in 
the elemental ‘Water’ from which all nature proceeds—so Thales 
taught; and in ehe effects of organic dryness, in corpses. More might 
be said hereof funerary archnology since Schliemann. This leads on 
to ‘Offerings to the Dead and to the Gods,’ among which thigh= 
bones and fat recur; and Semitic parallels are instructive, A. pendant 
topig introduces ‘nectar’ and ‘ambrosia’ which maintained the Gods. 
ia Part Ill, larger notions are examined: ‘Fate and Time,’ the 
‘obscure Homieric perata and the mechanism of ‘fate,’ in a culeure 
‘where spinning, weaving and basketry meant 50 much} the 
Homeric keiros which connects weaving with, missile-hrowin 
and many cognate notions of fate’ and ‘magic’ in the structure of 
the world; together with Moira, Moras and the relation of the Gods 
to Fate. As the world is bound together out of ‘parts’ ot “lots,' 30 
1 is a succession of “seasons,” and these make up a natural 
order, to which are related the ‘phases of body and mind’ such as 
sleep ‘and death; and finally the obscure notion of telos, which is 
ubiquitous, We miss here discusion of the correlative arte, 10 
tuntranslatable even by Cicero's inition and its eventual synonyms 
principium and element 
‘Among the valuable ‘Addenda,’ that on Jewish conceptions of 
the mind s of exceptional interest for its bearings on carly Christian, 
beliefs and their background. JOHN L. MYRES 

































Monastic Sites from the Air. By David Knowles and J. K, St 
236 ‘Joseph, CUP, 1953. Bp. svi, 283, 138 ills, Price 


‘£2 186 

‘The 138 excellent photographs by Dr. St. Joseph help 
fone to realize the number, size, wealth and importince of the 
tmedizval monasteries and show the vatity of fates which befell 
them after the Dissolution. Some were adapted with little alteration 
to the requirements of an Anglican diocese; some were utilized in 
part for parish churches, mansions or farms; some survive as picture 
Esque ruins and of some everything above ground has disappeared. 
It is especially in the last ease that the help given to archizology by 
air photography can be seen, 

Professor Knowles contributes an introduction in which he 
describes the different, though not very different, lay-out of the 
‘monasteries ofthe various orders, and also contributes to each photo~ 
‘graph a note on the history of the monastery and a description of the 
Ste as shown in the photograph, Admirably clear as these descrip- 
tions are they are not eaty to follow where the traces are very fant, 
for where the remains are much obscured by trees or later buildings, 
and in these cass plans would have been helpfl, 

It should be ssid that the photographs are not merely archeo- 
logically interesting but are of great beauty, and the book is very 
handsomely produced. RAGLAN 
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OCEANIA 


A Pacific Bibliography. By C. R. H. Taylor. Wellington (Poly 
137 “nibliogonhy vesng Se aude popes otal the 
covering the native of 

7 Ablow cringe pe po tal 
‘Australia was a considerable undertaking, and the author is to be 
‘congratulated on having produced a clear, comprehensive and ap- 
parently almost complete one. ts scope may be illustrated by the 
fact that the Maori have 65 pages, the New Hebrides 15, and even 
the Tuamote group 4). Noone who reals the price sod the 
explanatory notes and 3 ve an} inusi 
fcand i wl be comntia oral aes desing th oe nksope 
logy of the Pacific. , 

‘My only criticisms concem New Guinea, which is covered by 
two sections, "Massim and Adjacent Areas” and “New Guinea 
(aster or Melanesian Portions)” The latter includes many works 
fon Papuan tribes for comparison with Melanesian culture. Ie must 
have been difficult to draw a Hine here; but it seems © 
find, for example, Rawling’s and Wollaston’s books on the 
Utaiowa-Mimika River expedition which first met the Tapiro 
pygmies, far to the west in Netherlands New Guines, and not 
Monckton’s Last Days in New Guinea or Foreune’s paper in Man 
{i547 119) on ware among 2 Wibe ofthe montns on the 

"apuan-Trust Territory border. It is to be hoped that ia 2 future 
edition the author will be able to cover all of New Guinea. The 
‘Massim scetion seems unduly wide: ie includes ehe Torres Straits 
jslands and some of those of the Bismarck Archipelago. In par- 
ticular there seems to be some confusion about Matty or Maty 
Island, now offically called Wuvulu. As Matty it appears inthe list 
of places covered in the Massim section. On the same page (464. 
‘Append Di appears 35 Wavulu unde the Bismarck Archipelago, 
‘where of course it belongs. Works referring to it are Hsted under 
Massim. 

“Apart from a few in the New Guinea section, which the author 
hhas not attempted to make complete, I could detect no omissions, 
though inevitably there must be some in the frst edition of a work 
of this scope. Mr. Taylor deserves the gratitude of all students of 
Oceania. ’B. A. L. CRANSTONE 


CChamorror and Carolinians of Saipan: Personality Studies. 

‘by alc jarph and Veronae Nara. Canta, Ma. 

L3Q Chime mien Cambered 9st. Pps 31 
haere ad Carlin of Sein is 3 


Price £x 133.64. ‘ 
sudy" 
‘modelled in outline and met ‘en ‘used im the 
Indian Education Research sponsored by the United States Ofie of 
Indian Affairs and the University of Chicago. It isthe second book 
form publication of the Coordinated Investigation of Micronesian 
‘Anthropology and is a companion piece to the mim 
CIMA reports distributed by the Viking Fund. Since the 
studies ae not being published in a series, but ae rather appearing 


fn ected plas i 6 worth mentioning that two have already 
i. rch re pen ee wo sed rimentally 
oar his rudy was en 
sasuncnesatnytas Eaten rp nad isn ce 
ing personality sructare ina eltral group can be obtined by 4 
relsiely shor, sandardned std sn eae where thts is not 
cough time for dese personal snd individual sear or syte= 
Sas rcarch on socal snd color Backgrounds" Ta line with 
this stated sim, the book is primary 2 massive ot 
Score sols fall pore on 250 children and 30 sds, exclave 
‘Feine paychitric cans, given on the following types of tet: 
Shysal conditions, mental abit sr measured by ineligence 
{es perinality components a measured by the Ronchach tet 
She the gualey and eresnistion of vimalspacal perceptions 
revealed by the Bender Gestalt test. The data were secured in a 
food of dx montis onthe land of Saipan with the saasance of 
U's" Naval authority, native offiils and police, and native inter- 
peter: The a0 tilten avers rected from the Newyaponsred 
Eatve schools The 3 teed adults are characterised by the authors 
ws ocallyacclrsted to presen conditions, hat i hey ae 
nd utilising ways of lie encouraged by the Americans" 








bat 
‘The book i apparently not intended to stand as a systematic, 
internally logical study, bur rather must be regarded as another cose 
in the ‘personality study” series, a contribution to a growing body 
of such studies intended for later overall analysis. The fst ew chap- 
ters deal with the geographical and historical background of Saipan 
tnd its population and, 25 such, present the best synopsis of 400 
Yeats of Saspan’s history yet avaiable. Chapters 3 to 9 present samp~ 
ling procedures and test results and occasionally indicate the relax 

Sonuhip beeween the later and vaious cal 
normality, adjustment, mental health, et. The last chapter (to) is a 
‘of tse results and makes suggestions to the administrator 


‘on the basis of the personality findings. 
“The personality findings suggest that observed behaviour as 
witnessed by the American administrative staff closely 


‘corresponds 
‘to that which might be predicted by the test results’ (p. 294). Hence, 
the “Chamoros and Carolinians were on the whole extremely 
cooperative and n the wi ile . . . quickly responsive to 
administrative suggestions, but had lite persistence and required 
constant prodding - . . lacking in enterprise and a sense of com~ 
‘munity enterprise.” The authors go on to make a wel styled and 
strong case for anxicty and suppressed aggression asthe basis ofthe 
‘underlying psychological pattem of the Chamorros and Carolinians. 
Ie s this psychological pattern, the authors suggest, which best ex- 
plains the character of the interaction between the natives and the 
éministration. ‘The weakest point in the argument is 2 failure t0 
arribute any rational or calculating motives to the colonial popula 
tion in their relations with the administrators. Instead, passivity, 
disinterest in colonial programmes, uncooperativeness, etc, are 
rtributed to unconscious process. ARTHUR J. VIDICH. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Caste in India. Cf. Mas, 19578 85 ; 

‘Sr After rein Bote Hatton's eer, Leta 
D3Q Catenin trots thi appeses tae though cae 8 

linked with occupation, the link is not a very close one; 
tuany cae follow move han onc cerupaton sod mos Coco 
are followed by more than one caste, The status of an occupation de- 
fends not on sonomie bor sal consdcraons: Ob rein 
aly polling 0 citpreser belong to 2 very low cae bat 
Brahmas perfor sich rn sr Sihng our waters ray 
Sato The caanton tweon cts based not on occupation 
Baron comment. Profsor Hutton dees at length he ial 
‘of cooking and cating, and says that ‘it seems possible that caste en- 
dogamy mow or kar inna tothe taboo on tig food 
olked by a penn ofa ny mate alowey, ino of Say ote cae, 
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and in the view of the writer his taboo is probably the keyone of 
the whole system.’ A strange keystone for an economic system! 

‘Many castes have committees which punish breaches of caste 
rales. Some of these are concemed with trade, but the great majority 
385 ofa ital character. Aman was outeasted afer he had ben exten 

ya Sige. 

“He tells us that *with many Hindus the highest form of religious 
observance is the complete fulfilment of the claims of caste,” that 
“the social habits of caste are inextricably mixed up with religion,” 
and chat ‘the firs injunction of religion is to obey caste rules.’ Since 
he wrote this he seems to have changed his mind. In his leer he 
‘ites with approval Nesfield’s theory of the purely economic basis of 
caste, but in the book he says that ‘this theory. will hardly stand 
critical examination.” RAGLAN 





Nos, 240-243 


“Good Company. Cf Man, 198557 
Serhan of Cool Coupny De. Clon, Bing 
QAO ewlsins, ete: “koa bbl eo ave ene 
faa on the vege a of age ay ec 
aon to pe 3 whe fae Vig vty conical 
Se Boye vlog bspn hs dom steer or es, dee 
Milge fol ta ate ton very sal ay we know one wih 
Sapo Howey another wiht The wil of young and 
tdacged mon commonly vay Berween 20d o ould 
who» Br svcrgen te fle fn Mapp’ comey thse 
Were 5 tapers om the fll'and'we rect 19 abled 
Ming nd bye wlbges. Some member of he Ky lags, 
Inf ane cer fay were ot onthe ero so the Serge 
Sera boysor ny ech wage. Vlogs nthe pin sos 
‘hate avon rund howe 
in the fin of calor ddcuens he membership of five 
vig MONICA WILSON 
Sel an Sd, Unerayof Cape Ton 























‘African Psychology. Gy: MAN, 1982, 84, 156, 157 
Sin,—My review of Dr. Patvinder's West African Psycho~ 
DAL tert dean ively eon from De. Ley Maia 
Mr. Maurice Freedman, rejoinders which in 3 way fore= 
cast the elaifications which some anthropologists willbe called upon 
tomiake when large numbers of Africans begin eo interest dhemsclves 
inangzopologicl suis of ther people, Mi Freeda cstiaey 
me for identifying Dr, Mair directly with the pre-logical "heresy." 
My review of course did no such thing. Dr, Mair herself explains the 
“inisrepresented passage which Dr. Parrinder quoted from her An 

Yieat People in the Tien Century thus; *So fa fom expressing 

‘belie Aftican inability to think logically or in abstract terms," 
ny argumiene was that Afticans are like all other human beings in 
hot aways thinking logically, and that i is therefore not necessary 
to explain thee religious belie by asribing to them unexpressed 
ideas which would make these beliefs coherent." This is a far less 
sloginatc statement than that quoted by Parrinder, but must ideas 
‘which are not expresed to a fieldworker be necessrily regarded as 
absent? 

Dr. Mai farther explains that ‘an Affican theologian’ inerp 
tation of religion would be more logical than an Irish peasant’s 
and thae theologians ‘who are highly trained in abstract specuia- 
tion... ate aware ofthe nced to make their systems of belie logic- 
aly chert a ii recy in cat way they der fom the 
tuvtrained Tf by ‘an African theologian’ Dr, Mair means a. pagan 
‘African priest who i trained in the intricacies of Afticann 
there i no case to answer, but it is dfcule to reconcile these sate~ 
ments with het adverse conclusions regarding Baganda religious 

vestigations in this last respect, 
: y Baganda believers, who, unlike 
Baganda pr strained to the speculative aspects of thei own 
religion, lemay of course be that the Baganda have no priestly class; 
nevertheless Ise litle improper in Parrinder’s use of Mair's findings, 
32 contrasting theme to is own experience of ‘individual African 
thinkers who have thought and taught far beyond the popular blifs 
fof the layman” (my italics). To me it is significant that such a state~ 
ment should come fon a non-African who is versed inthe ‘logie~ 
ally coherent system of westem theology. 

Mr. Freedman took much trouble to show that ‘Dr. Mai is quite 
clearly concerned... with the application of logic in theology and 
hot with questions of logical abilicy in general mental life’ T made 
iny reference to Dr. Mairs point of view within that context, but 1 
Am still ata loss to understand why Dr. Mair equates the inability of 
‘Baganda belies to aecount ‘for what happens by an analogy with 
physical proceses" with ‘minds untrained to abstract speculations.” 
To what extent, for example, isi possible to account for the major 
miracles of the New Testament by an analogy with physical pro 
Ceses? At any rate, if the African has been duly accorded ‘logical 
‘mental ability in general mental ifs" how does it come about 
that the fully trained pagan pricst fails to apply this faculty 
his specialized ficld? Both Mr. Freedman and Dr. Mait seem 
to astume that only Europeans and Afficans educated in the specu 
Ineive tradition of Europe can transform African religious beliefs 
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{nto a logically coherent system ifthey s0 wish. I could not disagree 
Finally, Me. Freedman accuses me of having initiated ‘an ironic- 
ally perverse myth’ and fears that “your more casual readers... may 
sled" Tam myself casual reader, not a trained anthropologist, 
and itis no deliberate wish of mine to let my side down. Bue since 
indigenous Afficans who really understand their own culeure are 
largely persons who can neither read nor write, your casual readers 
have no dst means of venfying mthrgpologil studies of Afton 
life, Ie is therefore more than important that social anthropo 
should renain cautious and unequivocal in it asertons,Inexact ot 
dogmatic pronouncements can, by implicition and inference, be= 
come the starting point of myths 
London 














8. D, CUDJOE 


Kinship Structure in an English Village, Cf. Maw, 1952, 100, 208 
Sin,—I was most interested by Mr. Williams’s account 
DAD ets fntingr sna hope tae they wil soon be publhed 
fully. The accuracy of his analysis is bore out by the 
face that he identified correctly the site of my work which was, in 
fact, within 10 miles of Shield. He was alo correct in assum 
thae my knowledge of northern Englan 
ceursion into Yorkshire sociology was carried out in order to sce 
whether certain patterns ef kinship Behaviour which {had obuerved 
‘more detailed research in the West Country were more of less 
i iagined. {chose my village in Yorkshire forthe simple 
Inadequate) reason that it was the only rural con 
taunt outside soh-west England of which Thad any ra kno 
sige. Actually, from what Mr, Williams says of Cumberland, the 
inship structure there appears to be more similar to that of Devon 
than to that ofthe West Riding area which I studied 
‘Mr, Williams’ eter emphasizes the fact that we kuow very much 
Jess about our own socal structure than we do about that of many 
small and obscure tribes in remote and inaccessible parts of the 
‘world. There are subtle regional differences whieh are virtually 
unexplored, yet which may be extremely important when itis a 
mane of void provion ad ego wmiatrd inde se 
way throughout the country. For this reason, I repeat my hope that 
Me. Willams snd osiers who have dane silat wotk wil publish 
it as soon and as widely as possible. ‘ADAM CURLE, 
Department of Education and Psychology, 
University College ofthe South-West, Exeter 









































‘The ‘Surname Technique.’ CJ: Ma, 1953, 132 

Sit,—Keis indeed satisfying that anthropological research 
243 i'tety Ate to tho component clenens of the 

British Ines (ee Dr. Morgan Watkin’ article on ‘Blood 
Groups in, Wales and the Marches?) but one must ascertain the 
validity of che methods employed in such investigations, The so- 
Called “sumame technique" is open to serious eritiesm onthe 
{rounds chat none ofthe different elements involved have, a last 
uring the past ehrce centuries, been rally endogamous, As far a5 
‘we ktow exogamy has never been taboo and in fact every student of 
fenealogy ean show innumerable examples of intermarriage. Thus 
‘surname ean at mos indieate the racial group of the individual's 
pacineal ancestor, who mayin fc, as with all his descendants, have 
Inarved into othet groupings. 

‘Whilst therefore the ultimate division of the population into 
diffrent gene. frequencies eannot be questioned, Dr, Watkin’ 
summary clasificaion into English and Welsh cannot remai 
challenged. 

Ttis however tobe hoped that such inquires willbe extended also 
to the Ish and ‘Seotchmen," among whom one presunes at i 
cluded the Scots and not merely the dévotds of whisky as De. Wat- 
kin's terminology suggests. TAN R, WHITAKER 
Department of Prehistoric Archeology, University of Edinburgh 























Note 


+ Te may be noted, however, that so eminent an anthropologist 
man of letters and Scotchman 3s Andrew Lang commonly used 
“ Scotch" in preference to Scots" oF “Scottish. Eo. 
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THE ENGRAVED ROCKS OF KILIMANJARO 
Photographs by H. A. Fosb 
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THE ENGRAVED ROCKS OF KILIMANJARO: PART I* 


H. A. FOSB: 
Senior Sociologist, 





PETRO I. MAI 
Chief of the Vunjo Division of the 


INTRODUCTION 
by H. A, Fosbrooke 
44, From sme co rime the archeologist and more 
particularly the proto-historian, is puzzled by 
engravings on rocks, By this I do not mean the naturalistic 
engravings of animals which are one of the glories of 
Southern African prehistoric art, but the schematic lines, 
designs and cups which are reported from time to time 
from various pacts of the sub-continent. 

Tn Tanganyika we have the so called ‘inscriptions’ in the 
ruined city of Engaruka at the base of the Rift Wall, of 
which Leakey (1936, p. 59) writes: 

1e was reported to me before I went to Engaruka that there 
‘Were many "inscriptions" to be found in the ruins. These were 
Iuppoted to be on blocks of stone in the houses. 1 found 
Aimolutely no trace of any such inscriptions but the origin of 
the rumour probably lie in a small number of blocks of stone 
tipon which there are engravings. These engravings cannot by 
Shy stretch of imagination be correctly called insriptions. For 
the most part they consist of irregular lines and round ‘cup 
marks” and they recall to some extent the ‘cup and ring’ 
engravings of European archeology. Their significance at 
Eingorues isnot clear» « 














‘Then there is the cup-marked stdne in the Sonjo village 
of Samunge, again in the Rift Valley, illustrated by me 
(1938, p. 39). The irregularity of the markings at once 
rules out the explanation that they might have been made 
for playing the common Aftican game of bat, co which 
Gillman (1944, p. $2) refers. In Northern Rhodesia, the 
engravings are of the same type as the schematic style of 

aintings described by Clad 238; p- 118) as circles, 
Madders, strokes, capital letters U and I, crescents, designs 
and combinations of lines, dots and circles, whilst in 
Southern Rhodesia there occur carvings of human and 
animal spoor on vertical rock faces, ilfesteaced by Jones 
(1947, p. 67). From South Aftica, Bartiss (1948, p. 128) 
eproduices some of the ‘thousands of enigmatical engraved 
signs and symbols on the black glaciated rocks of the lower 
Riet River,’ and from other sites also. 

“These engravings, scattered throughout thesub-continent, 
exhibit great diversicy of style, from the ‘cup and ring’ 
type to what is possibly debased Arabic script; bue che 
are all alike unexplained. ‘They are to the naturalistic rod 
engraving what the ‘Modern White’ (Fosbrooke et al. 
1930) is to the true prehistoric painting, an enigma of 
fairly recent origin in which the archeologist is. dis- 
interested, but to which the ethnologist is unable to offer 
any satisfactory explanation. 

Ie is therefore of considerable interest that there have 
recently come to light certain engraved stones on Kilima~ 

«njaro to which an explanation can be given. Although both 
* With Plates K and L, Part If willbe published inthe December issue, 
tvth fig. 1, corresponding to Plate La. 














by 
ROOKE, M.A. 
Tanganyika Terstory 
and 


REALLE, B.E.M. 
Chagga Tribe, Tanganyita Territory 


Dundas (1924 and 1932) and Raum (1940) worked in the 
area, they do not mention them, and it remained to Chief 
Petro I. Marealle to bring these interesting relics of the 
past co light, by publishing a description of the ceremonies 
Tetached to these stones in his recent book (P. I. Marealle, 
1951). As this work isin Swahili and may nor be published 
in English for some time I have obtained the Chief's co- 
operation in producing this joint article, containing my 
description and illustrations of the stones, together with his 
description of the ceremonies translated into English. 
‘Although the Chief is fluent in English, 1 have made 
myself responsible for the translation, which he agrees 
adequately conveys his meaning, 

















DISCRIPTION 
by HA, Foshrooke 

‘The engraved stones here described and illustrated occur 
on the lower slopes of Kilimanjaro, at about 4,000 feet 
above sca level, at a point approximately 37° 30” East, 
3° 20" South. They occur in the thickly populated and 
cultivated country of the Chagga tribe, Stone A (Plate Ka) 
being at the side of a path running through che banana 

roves, with Stones Band C adjacent, whilse Scone D 
Plate Kb) is in a patch of sugar cane, within a very few 
yards of a house and coffee plor, scen to the left and in 
the background. There is no prohibition against che stones 
being approached, touched or stepped on, nor is agri- 
cultural activity forbidden in their vicinity. 

"The first stone, A, is at Longoro in the parish of Sembete, 
now amalgamated with Lyamrakana, about a mile to the 
south-east of the Chief's headquarters. It is reached by a 
sereeti which branches che left from the road beeween 
the Kibo Hotel and the Marangu Court House, less than a 
mile by car from the former. A walk of 300 yards along 
i native path through the banana groves then brings one 
to the stone directly over which the path used to pass til 
Chief Petro diverted ie, Ie can equally well be reached from 
the Marangu Hotel by a 300-yard walk down to the river 
‘Una and then a further 300 yards along a path in a westerly 
direction. 

"This scone is a large volcanic rock deeply embedded it 
the earth, Ie presents a horizontal surface of roughly tri- 
angular shape, about 9 feet long and 3 feet 9 inches broad 
one-third of the way down, broadening to 6 feet 9 inches 
at the base. Icis some 6 inches above ground level, with the 
jong axis running approximately north-west to south-east 
and with the two neighbouring boulders on the west. 

"The surface is naturally uneven and presents two major 
depressions. Ie is covered with long meandering lines 
‘obviously engraved by a pecking technique, and two small 
Kidney-shaped depresions, seen in Plate La, b (Cop lef), 
which are obviously of human origin. The numerous 
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“pock marks’ might be taken as natural formations, but, 
45 will be explained in Pare II, they are in fact hand-made 
and posses special ritual significance. 

To ensure adequate reproduction the stone was photo- 
graphed fis dy (Plate Ko), then dy with the engraved 
nes chalked in (Pate La) and finally wet (Plate LB} In his 
book Chief. I. Marealle gives a diagram, to be reproduced 
in Part Il, with certain points of significance lettered. Most 
of these can be discemed with photographs; for instance 
the ewo engraved kidney-shaped depressions appearing in 
all photos are che points marked g in the upper left-hand 
comer of the diagram, and the numerous ‘pits’ marked 
can be clearly scen towards the bottom of Plate La, b. 
The lines xx and yy are also conspicuous, whilst the points 
4, b,  d and ¢ can be clearly located by comparing the 
diagram with the photographs. 

The second and third stones B and C are closely asso~ 
ciated with A, the former being 17 yards distant on a 
Beating of 145° and the later 1 futher 9 yards away on 
the same bearing. Owing to the dense shade I failed to get 
‘photograph of ttone B tuable for publication, but is 
the least interesting of the group. Ie protrudes from the 
ground, which is sloping, in the form of a step, about 
2 feet 9 inches high and about 8 feet in length. Ie displays 
the characteristic lines of all the stones, though they are 
fever in muanber, sad aloo the pock sadla obo seen on 
stones A and C, but not on D. 

Stone C is very similar to A, though somewhae smaller, 
being about 7 feet 6 inches long by 4 feet 6 inches broad 
with che long axis running north-cast—south-west. As in 
the case of A iv is closely covered with incised lines, but 
Tacks the two kidney-like depressions of A. On the other 
hhand the holes are much deeper, extending 5 or 6 inches 
into the rock. There is no evidence to show whether they 
are natural or man-made, but in the case of A one can 
assume the latter by virtue of the description to be given 
in Pare I, 

The lase engraved rock, here referred to as stone D, is 
situated in the same Chiefdom of Marangu, about a mile 
to the north-west of the Chief's headquarters, at Kilaremo 
in the parish of Kyala, It can be approached by driving 
from the Kibo Hotel along the upper Moshi Road for 
exactly one mile, when the Marangu West Co-operative 
Society building is reached, Here one turns right (ie. 
nozth) fora quarter ofa mile up a side road and on reaching 
a fork cither leaves the car and walks 70 yards past the 
stone and thatch house, the roof of which can be seen in 
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the upper left-hand comer of Plate Kb, or drives up the 
left fork (a steep climb) to the yard of the Kilarema 
RC. School, and thence walks about 50 yards to the 
stone, 

‘The engravings on the stone are 7 feet long and 5 feet 
4 inches broad, with an unengraved marpin a each side 
(Plate Ld). In contrast to the other stone, the engraved 
surfice iat an angle of abou 30 depres, The top ofthe 
stone is 4 feet above ground level when approached from 
the back, but owing to the slope of the ground its top is 
5 feet 5 inches high when looked at from the fone, Ie faces 
South. In the centre of the top there is a depression, 
seemingly natural, said to be used as a receptacle for 
libations, while at the base there is a small stone con- 
viently placed as a seat or stance for the officiating elder. 
Plates Kb and Ld illustrate the stone and its setting much 
more clearly than any description. The photographs also 
show that the whole engraving presents a much more 
symmetrical appearance than those on stones A, B and C, 
whilse the depressions and pock marks of the latter are 
entirely lacking, No description of the rites here practised 
is yer available 

As explained above, all chese stones can be approached 
to within about 100 yards by car; that is, in dry weather. 
In the rains the village roads leading to them become 
impassable, but with either the Government Rest Camp 
cor one of the two local hotels asa base, all these stones can 





be reached in under half an hout’s walk. 
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ZAG The sixcpice bronze mould for casting arow- 

heads, now in the Department of Egyptian and 

Assyrian Antiquities of the British Museum, is perhaps 

not so well known to students of prehistoric metallurgy 
With 10 test figures 


2s its importance warrants, and has received only some- 
what slight publication many years ago.t Through 
the kindness of the Keeper of the Department, and with . 
the valued collaboration of Mr. Maryon of the British 
Museum Research Laboratory, I am now enabled to 
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describe the mould in greater detail. I am also indebted to 
Mr. Maryon for the scale drawing reproduced as fig. 1 
In fig. 2 are shown arrowheads cast in plaster from the 
mouldin the Laboratory. Concerning the age of the mould, 
the keeper informs me that there is no external evidence 
for its date since it was bought from a private owner, but 
its origin is given as Mosul, and it may be regarded as 
Assyrian, probably of the eighth to seventh centuries 8.c. 











FiG. 1. BRONZE CASTING MOULD FROM MOSUL, 
The mould és shown assembled (above) and inst parts (lw); draune 
fy Mr. Herbert Maryon. Sale: 

In construction, the mould consists of six pieces for 
casting three arrowheads at a time. As may be seen fom 
the drawing, the base block is an elliptical casting, hol- 
lowed, and ficced with three tapering points of bronze 
which’ formed the cores for the hollow sockets of the 
arrows. The main body of the mould is formed by four 
moveable bronze blocks or dies in which the external 
contours of the arrows have been cut. These dies are very 
accurately fitted into the base block, and are also very 
carefully mated to each other. The four moveable sections 
are also held closely together at the top by means of a 
bronze ring which slips over the four dies when they are 
assembled in position in the base block. Mr. Maryon’s 
drawing shows the various parts separately, and also as a 
complete assembly. Two lugs will be noticed, one at each 
end of the base block. Their purpose is unknown ; ic would 
seem unnecessary t0 provide means for holding down a 
small and relatively heavy mould of this nature while the 
metal was being poured, especially as the mould has a 
flat base and is therefore quite stable. As an example of 
ool-making the mould attains a very high standard and is 
quite the equal of similar work of today. Indeed, when we 
consider thar the geometrical layout of the tool is far from 
simple, and that of course there were no machine tools 
which could be set auromatically to generate the desired 
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angles in the work as we should do today, the craftsman’s 
skill of over two thousand years ago is amazing. The four 
main blocks or dies were finished to size and fiteed with 
extreme accuracy. The accuracy of the work is such thar 
wwe suspect the mating surfaces must have been scraped, 
and possibly also ground, so thae the fit of the various 
sections appears to be true within a limit of about four 
thousandths of an inch, After the assembly of the dies, 
vertical and horizontal setcing-out lines (seen in fig. 1) 
were scribed on adjacent faces} from the lines the contours 
of the three arrowheads were set out. The arrowhead 
cavities were next chiselled out using che lines as a guide. 
The recesses would chen be scraped smooth and ground to 
produce a good finish. The taper socket cores were made 
separately and fiteed into holes drilled in the base block. 
The fic of these’ core pins was assured by punching round 
the shoulder of the pins with a chasing tool. 

Te will be noted that the mould is not vented, but as the 
length of the arrowheads is small, and the passageways 
through the mould are direct, no difficulty need be 
expected in the production of sound castings of tin bronze. 
Spectrographic analysis of che mould in the Bricish 
Museum Research Laboratory showed the meral to be a 
tin bronze containing small amounts of lead, iron, cobalt, 








Fic, 2. CASTS FROM THE MOULD 


‘These casts are of plaster and were made inthe British Museum Research 
Laboratory. The flaring upper ends represent the casting jets and would 
be carved away in finishing the arrowheads. 


and nickel, and a trace of silver. The tin content is about 
ten per cent. From this analysis it will be observed that no 
apparent attempt was made to give the metal used for the 
mould a higher melting point than that of the average tin 
bronze to be cast. It has recently been shown by practical 
experiment? that satisfactory castings of bronze may be 
made in a bronze mould without any damage occurring 
to the mould itself Absence of burning or other damage 
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to the mould may be ascribed to the rapid cooling ensured 
by the fact that the mass of metal comprisin the mould 
is considerably greater than that of the casting. In the 
palstave mould used for the above mentioned experiments 
the mould weighed four pounds six ounces, while the 
casting made in the mould weighed one pound seven 
ounces. In the case of our Assyrian arrow mould the 
relative weight of the mould to that of the castings is even 
greater. A metal mould would therefore serve for a long 
period, and for the production of a large number of 
escngs. Such is ts tole today when repetition casings of 
High quolity are soquired. No doubt azown would favs 
been wanted in large quantity and therefore the difficult 
work of making a metal arrow mould would have been 
well repaid. It is interesting and remarkable to find a 
modern foundry technique anticipated in the eighth and 
seventh centuries 3.¢. The British Muscum mould shows 
no visible evidence of use. However, this cannot be taken 
as proof that the mould has not been used, for it is quite 
possible that a mould dressing was applied before castings 
‘were made, and if the number of castings made were not 
large, cleaning would soon remove any visible sign of use. 

Tis interesting to find another metal mould for casting 
arrowheads in the British Museum collections. This is a 
bronze mould from Carchemish,3 Muscum No. 116254 4 
and b. The mould was in three segments, cach with a long 
handle behind; these segments, when fitted together, 
would have been fixed by insertion in a circular base ring, 
which would have carried a spike to form a core for the 
hollow socket of the arrow to be cast. One segment and 
the base ring are missing. As in the Mosul mould, the 
molten metal was poured in through a hole at the top. The 
moald is dated to before Goa 3.c 30 thar the Carchemish 
and Mosul moulds are well within the period during 
which iron tools would have been available, Indeed, it is 
not impossible that chisels, carburised to a semi-steel which 
‘would take a fair temper, were already known. 

The Carchemish mould is clearly of the same family as 
the Mosul one. The type of arrow, socketed and with a 
side barb, is also similar; the mould, however, is of more 
simple design and casts but a single arrow at a time, The 
handles were provided for convenience in working and 
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they would greatly facilitate handling the segments when 
hot Also, they woud serve to levet open the segmenss 
after a casting had been made, Experiments with a bronze 
palstave mould showed that some force was needed to 
Separate the mould so as to release the solidified cast. The 
Carchemish mould is now somewhat corroded, but 
evidence remains to show that the fitting and general 
finish must have been of the same high order as that of the 
Mosul one, 

Metal moulds, while not of common occurrence, are not 
rare, Evans in his classic work Ancient Bronze Implements 
(1881), pp. 439ff,, has recorded some 40 examples, the Jost 
epalr ‘types being for casting palstaves and socketed celts, 
OF the moulds listed by Evans, 15 were for casting pal- 
staves (chree from Ireland, four from Britain, four from 
France, and a total of four from Germany and Switzer 
land) and 16 for socketed celts (12 from Britain, two from 
Germany, one from Sweden, and one from France). 
‘Metal moulds for other artifacts are much less frequent, 
Evans only mentioning one mould for a sword hile, two 
for casting gouges, and two for spearheads. No doubt 
archsologists can cite more recent examples: for instance, 
Preeworski illustrates a two-piece metal inould for 
casting a shaft-hole axe from Tagiloni, Georgia, U.S.S.R.; 
from ‘Cram-Ceucada at lest throe caamples' ave boca 
recorded, which would point to the shaft-hole axe having 
been cast in metal moulds in this region at least by around 
1000 B.c. 

As the metal moulds which have been discovered can be 
but small proportion of the total number made, it is 
clear that these interesting devices must have been by no 
means unimportant in the foundry industry of the Late 
Bronze Age. 
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+ Proc, Soe Bibl, Archaol., 1884, pp. 109-10 and plate. It is also 
mentioned, quoting the 1884 description, in Garland and Bannister, 
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pp. 112-15 

3 Woolley, Carchemish, Vol. It (1921), p. 130 and Plate a3b 
(excavations at Jerablus, House D). 

4 Praeworski, Meallindustrie Anatolions (1939), Plate XXII, 4, 
and p. 115 


OBITUARIES 


George Davis Hornblower: 1864-1981. With « portalt 
‘George Davis Hornblower, 0.B.E., who was born on 
DAG 19 September, 1864, came only late—in 1923—t0 the 
Fellowship of the Royal Anchropological Institute, yet 
there remained before him a period of service to the Institute 
which was as remarkable for duration a for unswerving devotion 
to its interest, 

His career was, at least in its later stages, in che service of the 
Bgyprian Government, where shortly before his retirement he 
‘was Director-General of Public Secutity in the Ministry of the 
Interior. He was awarded the O.B.E,, as well as an Egyptian 
decoration. 

‘After retirement (apparently about the time of his joining the 
Institute), he came to live at Golders Green, London, where I am 
informed that he had a considerable collection’ of art and 


antiquities. [am much indebted ¢o his friend Me. Erie Davies, of 
the law firm of Bristows, Cooke and Carpmael, for information 
about his life oe from his association with the Institute.) 

Five years after becoming a Fellow, he accepted the onerous 
charge of the Honorary Treasurership and held i from 1928 unl 
1935, except for one year (1930-1) in which he stepped into the 
breach as Honorary Secretary. He was thus an Officer at one of 
‘the most important periods of the Institute's history, as anyone 
‘will understand who reads Sir John Myres’s three Presidential 
Addresses. He was then elected a Vice-President, and ar the end of 
his three-year term, in 1938, a member of the Council. But 
almost on the eve of the Second World War Mr. Coote Lake, the 
Honorary Treasurer, died, and Hornblower was once more called 
‘upon at the age of 75 to manage the finances, this time at a crisis 
more cruel, for a treasurer, than any in the Institute's past; it had 
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recently much extended its commitments by the move to 21, 
Bedford Square, and now the coming of war truncated the 
membership almost at a ‘blow, through the loss of overscas 
members and from various repercussions of national service, so 
that even the severest of retrenchment could not avert Jange 
deficits. After some cautious doubts, he concurred in the decision 
not t0 close the Insticute for. the’ duration, a decision which 
provided the necessary base for the great expansion of membership 
and activity that began before the end of the wae. He reverted t0 








ordinary membership of che Council for a year wl 
was found in 1940. 





GEORGE DAVIS HORNBLOWER, 0.2.8, 


From the painting by his friend, Sit Gerald Kelly, P.R.A. (given by 
‘Mr. Homblower to the County Museum and Art Gallery, Truro) 


His wife had died a shore time previously, and he now moved 
oahotel at Penzance, where he continued his work in Egyptology 
and anthropology. But he still travelled often to London in nae 
of increasing physical disability, and was seen at the Institute's 
meetings even up to the year of his death. In 1944 he 

elected to a three-year term as a member of the Council y 
another member missed more meetings; so he finally elinguished 
active responsibility in the management of the Institue only in 
1947, when he was 83. His interes in che Instcute, however, never 
flagged, and he contributed an interesting article, presenting a 
hypothesis on the origin of pictorial art, to the golden jubilee 
issue of MAN in January, 1951. 

Only a few months lacer he suffered a stroke, from which he 
never fully regained consciousness, and died, at Penzance, on 
15 May, 1950 

Though Egyptology was his chief interest, he also had an 
intimate knowledge of modern Egyptian and Arab culeures, 28, 
well s of Oriental at and archeology (ce for instance his article 
on ‘Early Dragon Forms’ in Max, 1933, 83). He became a 
Fellow of the London Sociecy of Antiquaries in 1932. He made a 
namber of gifts of specimens to the British and Medieval 
Antiquities Department of the British Museum from ror9 on- 

His many published articles in Man and elsewhere are pethaps 
of restricted importance (though he had been collecting materials 
fora book for many years); butall of us who were associated with 
him ae various times in the Insticute will always remember his 
kindliness and selRess interest. His work for che Institute was 
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ficcingly crowned during his last months by his offer to our 
Library of a free choice of any books that we might need from his 
library of Egyptological and other anthropological books, then 
in store. He was greatly pleased when a large number, of con- 
siderable collective value, were found to be needed, and still more 
when the Council in gratitude directed that his name be added to 
the Roll of Benefactors of che Institute. WILLIAM FAGG 





Webster Plass: 1895-1952. With a portrait 

By the uncimely death of Webster Plas, the Royal 

JAT Amhopological Institute -has suffered a grievous and 

incalculable loss, for his association with it, so, well 

begun, was one which seemed co many of uso hold great promise 
for the future. 

He was bom on 21 January, 1895, at Philadelphia. He had a 
brillime carcer at the University: of Pennsylvania: he took his 
BSc. in rors and chen taught there for a time before caking a 
commission in the United States Navy in 1917. From then on, 
travel in all quarters of the world was to be both his business and 
his pleasure, fist as a consulting engineer, playing an important 
pat in industrial development in many couse, nd from 1936 
238 director in a group of American-owned companies making 
and sling conrfages s postion in whih he beeamebeforelong, 
Co his ultimate misfortune, indispensable. In this asin all things, 
was a perfectionist in the best sense, and an unusually succesfl 
one: only his closet friends can know how much of himself, and 
at what cost, he gave to these commercial enterprises, beyond the 
call of daty, especially in his last months, after he had been pre- 
vailed upon co defer his retirement 
































WEBSTER PLASS; AT BANDOENG, DECEMBER, 1941 
The photograph shows Mr. Plass holding a fine Balinese kris which 





had recently been given him by the Governor 
East Indies, 


fneral ofthe Netherlands 


It was indeed among his most remarkable characteristics that 
while he was carrying on a full-time and highly exacting job 
superlatively well, he could still seem to be devoting one man's 
whole energies to other unconnected interests such as are generally 
reserved for gentlemen of leisure. Those interests it wa:—or rather 
some among them—which brought him within the scope of these 
columns. Though never formally trained in our studies, he was 
yet what I may call an anthropologist by nature, a trait which 
combined in him with a highly developed esthetic sense to pro- 
duce a true connoisscur of the best chat is to be found among the 
exotic cultures. He and his wife visited daring the past 30 years 
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4 great many of the most interesting. parts and peoples of the 
‘world: in etu and Beez, tna and ABs, Auta, China and 
especially the Netherlands East Indies, he found time to know and 
understand the local ways of life, particulatly in their artistic side, 
Though he could work faster chan most men, he was also gifted 
with grea patience, and there was nothing superficial or hasty 
about his knowledge on these subjects. He communicated his en- 
‘husiasms easily in conversation and must have been responsible 
by this means for awakening new interest in innumerable people 
of many countries. As a photogeapher he was magnificent, and 
knew well how co record the spiic as well as the letter of what he 
saw; he was an artist in observation, and his great collection of 
hotographs, including many series of great anthropological value, 
Econ remains in being, Among them is a series showing one 
‘of the great Balinese cremation ceremoniesin extraordinary detail, 
and anothet which is surely among the finest records ever made 
of the ruins of Angkor Wat. 

I's especially aa collector, however, that he will be remem~ 
bered. He must have had the collector's instinct from the begin~ 
ning, but it was always closely controlled by discrimination and 
pparpose, and so never bore any relation to the uncritical acquisi~ 
tiveness of those philistines who sce collecting primarily as an in~ 
vestment or else as a means of converting money into a pas 
to acceptance among the cultured. Under the stimulus of his 
travels he collected at different times T'ang and Wei figures from. 
China, Khmer bronzes from Cambodia, Melanesian carvings and 
‘weapons, ancient Peruvian pottery and edged weapons from Asia, 
and Africa. The assembling and constant care of these last gave 
him continual pleasure; besides outstandingly fine examples of che 
Javanese kris, ways in perfect colton, ke hada virally com= 
plete series of che many types of weapon used in the Philippine 
ands 

‘The culmination of his collecing career, and his greatest con- 
tribution to anthropology, was his superb collection of African 
seulptore, certainly the finest comprchensive collection of Negro 
attin private hands in chiscounery, and one of the bestin the world, 
‘That a private-colletion at once so representative in an ethno- 
graphical sense and with such a concentration of picces ofthe firs, 
class should be formed ac all is remarkable; that it should have 
been formed almost entirely during the last seven years, at atime 
when che market was, and is, flooded with inferior pieces and our 
right forgeries, and when tte among the growing number of 
collectors is in'consequence often erratic and ill conditioned, was 
an unexampled feat of keen and purposeful research, always 
directed by his air for recognizing the best ofitskind, He became, 
I think, a8 good a judge both of authenticity and of quality as, 
any student of African art alive; nor do [know any other collector 
who has s0 successflly reconciled the demands of esthetics and of 
cethnographical balance. No section was allowed to grow out of 
balance with the whole and, on the other hand, he was always 
actively seeking fine pieces to fill he main lacuna: in what was to 
be a microcosm, encompassing some 150 pieces, of the best that, 
the genius of Aftican carvers could achieve. Until afew months 
before his death ic was weakest in the Nigerian styles (for his 
sources had been mainly in France and Belgium), and he was de~ 
lighted when, following up a clue found in the Bahamas, he was 
able to obtain an excellent group of rare brases and woodcarvings 
which had been collected by a former Chief Justice of Nigeria 
carly inthis century. With this accession, his pla could be said to be 
in esence complete, although he would certainly have continued 
to add to the collection if he had lived, forthe scope is immense, 
even ifthe search for good pieces is difficult. Asics, the collection 
can be roughly divided into three more or less equal sections— 
French West Africa, Nigeria, and the French and Belgian Congo. 

Although he was never domiciled here his business kept him so 
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often in England that he found it convenient to house the collection 
in London, especially as it was also well placed as a collecting point 
in relation to the chief centres in which good African carvings are 
to be obtained. This was fortunate in more ways than one for this 
country. Real appreciation of tribal art (and still more of the 
ethnological importance of tribal sstheties—for the foundations 
laid by Haddon and Balfour and Stolpe in the nineties had hardly 
‘been buile upon) was sil fr from widespread, and Webster Pass 
conceived it as a part ofa collector's mision to assis its growth 
Ihe was always ready to place pieces from his collection at the die 
posal of any promising enterprise devoted to this cause. At the 
‘exhibition ‘40,000 Years of Modern Art’ in London (1948-9; ¢f- 
‘MAN, 1949, 3), a selection fom the Plass solezion genribured 
toasignal victory (judging by the are critics’ notices) of tribal over 
en aplipid foe ip rere Hop Anos 
pological Institute's own display ‘Traditional Art of the British 
Colonies,’ which owed a great deal not only to the important 
pieces which he lene but to his active encouragement, advice and 
practical help from the cariest sages. This led directly co the great 
exhibition “Traditional Art from the Colonies’ organized by the 
Colonial Office for the Festival of Britain in rosr ; Mr. Plass was 
the only ‘foreigner’ appointed to the large and distinguished Ad- 
visory Committee which prepared the scheme, and was later un~ 
animously chosen to serve on the sub-committee of four, under 
the Earl of Listowel, which made the actual selection of pieces. In. 
this crucial task his judgment was invaluable, and no one deserved 
more credit than he for the very high standard of the pieces dis- 
played among which many mserpes fom his own collection 
‘properly conspicuous place. We of the selection sub-commit- 
tec had the great honour of escorting Theit Majesties King George 
‘VI and Queen Elizabeth, now the Queen Mother, round che 
exhibition on Empire Day—it was, as Sir Charles Jeffries has 
‘mentioned in a tribute to Mr. Plass in The Times, to be the King's 
last public engagement—and few who saw how easily and happily. 
‘Mr. Plass rose to the occasion could have guessed that he was in 
reat pain froma back injury, having risen from a traction bed to 
Becher: by happy chance the only published photograph of the 
event (a The Ts) showed him in aeceriti: mood diply- 
ing a Barotse dish from his own collection to Their Majesties. 
Only a few days before his death he was discussing a favourite 
project for a greater exhibition, perhaps atthe Royal Academy, 
of the tribal are of all Aftica, irespective of the colonial frontiers. 
His association with che British Muscum had begun in the 
aucun of 1946 (though he was no stranger o museum problems, 
having been long interested in the University of Pennsylvania, of 
which he was ‘ean, He soon formed close ties with the 
Deparement of Ethnography, to which he made many gifts of 
‘specimens, as well as giving a substantial sum for fieldwork in 
‘Afvica. Ie was not long, before he and his wife decided cha the 
collection should be left to the Museumi after dheie deaths, and 
from then on he took an added interest in planning the colletion 
as-a complement to those of the Department. He believed fer~ 
vently that a collector of fine things should collect forthe good of 
mankind and not only for his own pleasure, and therefore chat 
such collections should eventually find a home in a museum. His 
‘widow is ofthe same mind and has already placed the greater pare 
ofiton oan n the Museum, for eventual bequest together with the 
pare which she is retaining; a memorial exhibition of the whole 
collection (with an illustrated catalogue) will be arranged in the 
King Edward VII Galleries early in 1953. At the time of Mr. 
Plass's death a large case in these galleries was occupied by a 
selection from his collection of Philippine weapons, which he had. 
presented a few weeks before to the Trustees. His collections will 
certainly be counted among the most important ever acquired by 
the Department of Ethnography. 
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He became a Fellow ofthe Insticute in 1948 and a member of the 
Council in 1949, completing his threo-year term seven weeks be- 
fore he died. In spite of frequent absences from the country he 
axtended as assiduously as most Council members, and we remem= 
ber many occasions when his experience and judgment were of 
great value ot even saved the situation. Certainly he would not 
have remained long out of office. The regard in'which he was held 
‘was well marked by his appointment as Honorary Treasurer of 
the XXX International Congress of Americanists which by the 
Institute's invitation met at Cambridge this summer. He threw 
himself wholeheartedly into chis very responsible task and died (on 
16 August, of a heart attack in his ofice) ewo days before the 
Congress opened, with an up-to-date financial statement in his 
briefcase for presentation to the Organising Committe; ic is 
largely due to him that the finances of the Congres, brilliantly 
‘organized as it was ‘on a shoestring,’ are now in 2 remarkably 
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sound condition. The annual proceedings of the Institute's Ways 
and Means Committee provided other occasions forthe exercise of 
his skill in che Institute's interests; and special mention should be 
made of his extremely effective speech at a dinner held a year 
ago with the aim, not entirely unsuccessful, of attracting 
finds from industry co che Insticute’s support. Men who so 
well combine he talents of the business world and of learn- 
ing are rare indeed, and he will be sadly missed among 
anthropologists. 

Himself, he wrote almost nothing, yet much in the writings of 
others is owed to his inspiration or encouragement. His collection 
is in any case as great a monument to the man as a book might be 
which had become the clasic in its subject. And to all who had the 
privilege of his friendship, the strength, sincerity and complete 
‘generosity of his character will subsist as an enduring and concrete 
inspiration. ‘WILLIAM FAGG 








ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
PROCEEDINGS 


Dr. H. S. Harrison’s Eightieth Birthday 
Fellows of che Insuce and other anthropologists 
QA will wish to offer choir congeatulations and good 
wishes to our old friend and colleague Dr. H. S. 
Harrison on the occasion of his eightieth birthday, which fell on 
19 October. those of us who have seen him recently are happy to 
testify to his continued activity and interest in the work of the 
Institute, his contributions to which have always been dis~ 
tinguished by a peculiarly personal blend of humour and common. 
sense. 

To him, as a Fellow of our Institute for 48 years—only surpassed 
in this respect, we believe, by Sir Arthur Keith and Sir John Myres 
—as a member of the Council for more than 40 years, as a former 
Joint Honorary Secretary, as Honorary Editor of our Joumal for 
‘over 10 years, and as our President from 1935 to 1937, not to 
mention the great work he carried out as Curator of the Homi- 
‘man Museum for many years, we offer our sincere homage and 
heartfele good wishes for the fucure. 

J. P. MILLS, President, 
H. J. BRAUNHOLTZ, Past President, 
‘WILLIAM FAGG, Honorary Secretary 








‘The Role of the Diviner in Konkomba Society. By David 
49 Tait. Summary of @ communication to the Insiswe, 


9 October, 1952 

‘The Konkomba of Northern Togoland have a simple 
segmentary system. This consists of small clans inhabiting a 
district and segmented into two or more major lineages of five 
generations’ depth. These major lineages are themselves seg 
‘mented. Each clan has a land shrine within its district boundaries 
‘which is the major shrine of the religious system. Political and 
ritual authority are wholly vested in the Elders of major lineages. 
Diviners form one of several ritual categories of persons in this 
society; they are persons sent into the world by dead diviners. One 
‘cannot become a diviner by act of choice. A diviner undergoes a 
testing rite when in his early twenties and thereafter may practise. 
He reaches his greatest fame during his fifties and continues until 
he is too old to walk the distances involved in this work. No 
political power attaches to his office: should he survive to become 
lineage Elder he will be oo aged to continue practice. No diviner 
‘works for his own clansmen. He works with an assistant who is not 
one of a ritual category. Assistant diviners take up the work to 
increase their prestige or to ean payment. They may work for 

their own clansmen. 





‘The divinee reads a message from cowrie shells. This message is 
then tested. The group (or individual) consulting the diviner puts 
down three sticks on the ground, cach stick representing a question 
to him. He touches one or other stick with his staff to indicate 
‘where the truth lies. Any person present may question him and 
the questions are decided on out of his hearing. But when the 
sticks are to be touched the diviner holds his staff by one end while 
his assistant grasps the other; in fact the assistant, who is present 
when the questions are decided on, could control the touching. 
‘Many sets of questions are put to a diviner and in this process his 
‘original generalities are sharpened to specific statements which in, 
fact reveal the suspicions, conscious or unconscious, of those who 
consult the diviner. 

While Konkomba affect to despise their diviners they often 
consult chem; diviners regard themselves as men with a 
mission. 

Diviners are consulted about future undertakings and about 
past events. In situations of personal or group doubt about future 
activities the diviner commonly suggests some small sacrifice 0 
ancestors or shrine which will ensure success. Especially important 
ishis role in lineage fission, for he then not only obtains the agree 
‘ment of the ancestors to the separation of kinsmen but discovers 
shrines for the outgoing kin in a new region. He thus assures them. 
of good relations ¢o ancestors and land. 

Among past events the diviner deals largely with misfortune, 
sidknes aud death, Siuations of misfortone indode crop filet 
and hunting failures. These are generally found to be due to ritual 

‘The Konkotnba concept of the causes of sickness differs with 
the age of the sufferer. Adult sickness is not conceived as unnatural 
and is treated with medicines. Sickness in children is generally 
traced to a failure to give sacrifice of thanks to che ancestor who 
sent the child into the world. 

‘The causes of death also vary with the age of the dead person. 
Children die because of failure in the lineage to carry out ritual 
and moral obligations; because of improper treatment or, simply, 
because “God took the child.’ People past childhood, other th 
Elders die because of flores within the lineage co meet social 
“obligations either by the dead persons or towards them. Or death 
‘may be due to witchcraft towards or by the dead person; that is, 
death may be a punishment. Elders die only by witchcraft but are 
never themselves witches, 

‘The role of che diviner isto select from among a limited number 
of possible causes the particular cause of a particular death. On the 
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widese view diviners are consulted, fist, in situations of doubt 
and, secondly, in situations of unnacural or unforcunate events. As 
‘consequence oftheir work in situations of doubt che individuals 
‘or groups who consule the diviner discover any ritual impediment 
fr impurity which mighe endanger the success of a proposed 
undertaking. After carrying out the sacrifices suggested by the 
dliviner they may carry out eheie proposals with full confidence 
in a successfull outcome, 

‘As a consequence of the divines’s work afer unnatural or un- 
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fortunate events, ritual action can be taken by the groups con~ 
cemed to remove any ritual impurity or to correct lapses from 
standards of behaviour which led to those events. By sacrifice or 
by repentance the group that has suffered loss or misfortune may 
be assured of better times to come, 

‘The diviner’s role is to point out ritual and moral omissions 
He recalls his society to religious and moral duty and by his insist- 
ance on avoidance or expiation of offences he releases his fellows 
from the burden of guile and gives them security. 





SHORTER NOTES 


‘The Blood Groups of the People of North-West Pakistan. 
By I. M. Chaudhri, Elizabets W. Ikin, A. B. Mowrant 
DSO aiid Jean A, E. Walby, Medical Research Council Blood 
Groiyp Reference Laboratory, Lister Institute, London, 

S.Wa 
The A:A:BO, MNS and Rh groups of ror Pakistan subjects 
resident in and near London have been determined. All of the 
persons tested are Moslems, natives of the Punjab and North- 


‘West Frontier Provinces of Western Pakistan. The results of our 
tests are given in Tables I, IL and IIL. In the Rh system the cells 
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Group | Number Frequency 
expected 
° 28 2866 
A 21 1931 
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AB 2 “0169 
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Gene frequencies 
O +3384 
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‘were tested for the antigens C, C™, « D, E and e, Gene fie~ 
‘quencies have been calculated by the general methods described 
by Colney, Ie Moat ogo) and be debed more 

ly by Mourant (1953). The coml ‘Rh phenotypes in 
ths peat maple as © unuoal tha pel machodeboed on 
the same les had to be devised. Tests with che newly 
discovered Duffy serum (anti-Fy!) were carried out by Miss 
‘Matie Cutbush and Dr. P. L. Mollison (1950) on 47 ofthe persons 
tested by us, of whom 43 were found to be positive. 

‘The ABO frequencies are typical of those found throughout 
most of Pakistan and India. The B gene frequency of 284 per 
cent. fills among the highest values found in these countries. 
As was found for India by Wiener, Sonn and Belkin (1945) and 
by Prasad, Ikin and Mourant (1949), the As gene is present. The 
M frequency is among the highest reported for Asia; and, as in 
Europe, S is preponderantly attached to M rather than N. 

‘Two very anual Rh genocype, <DE|CDE and Ca were 
present in the sample, From what we know of other Asiatic and 
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cof European populations ic is probable that che presence of these 
ssenotypes in this small sample is accidental and. realy exage 
erates their true frequency. The chromosome CDE, though 
rate, is however found, usually as CDe/CDE, in many European 
and Asiatic populations and ic is rather its combination with cDE 
which is extremely unusual and which certainly represents a 
sampling actdent.On the other hand the chromosome CM is 
itself extremely rare: since its first discovery by Callender and 

ace (3946) it has only on one other occasion been recorded, b 
‘Van der Heide etal. (1951) in the course of examining 342 Dutch 
people. Two farther British cases (brothers) have recently been 
erected by the Blood Group Reference Laboratory. Itis probable 
that these five cases represent he fruits of suitably ecsting ten to 
twenty thousand samples of blood. 

The presence of these genotypes necessitated, as already stated, 
certain modifications of the usual chromosome-frequency cal- 
culations. The results may give an exaggerated frequency for the 
‘two rare chromosomes concemed bur such a supposition is based 
solely on external evidence. Even for this sample, however, the 
total calculated frequency of the two is only 1-13 pet cene, OF 
much greater anthropological interest are the frequencies of the 
relatively common chromosomes CDe, CDe and cde. 

The presence of the chromosome eDe might be expected, but 
its recognizable genotypes are absent. Ie may be present as the 
heterozygotes CDe/eDe, @DE/eDe and CDE/eDe, in which ease 
the calculated frequency of the cde chromosome includes chat 
of eDe. The frequencies of CDe, eDE and ede closely resemble 
those found in Sardinia (Morganti, Panella and Cresseri, 19498), 
regarded as the purest available sample of 2 Mediterrancan, 
population, from the poine of view of Rh groups. There is also a 
BBirly close resemblance to previous findings in India (Wiener, 
Sonn and Belkin, 1945; Prasad, Tkin and Mourant, 1949) and parts 
of Italy and Sicily (Morganti, Panella and Cresseri, 1949; 
Morganti, 1949). How close is the real connexion between India 
‘and the Mediterranean area cannot be told until much more 
‘work has been done on the intervening populations. The resus 
of Rh tests on Egyptians, Jews and Iraq Arabs suggest chat they 
fare mixtures containing a large Mediterranean component, but no 
“pure” connecting links between the Mediterranean and India 
hhave yee been recognized. The variations in ABO feequencies do 
not necesarily rule outa connexion, for in osher large ares great 
‘variations in the frequencies of the ABO groups are superimposed 
ona field of nearly tniform Rh frequencies. 

However, though the frequency of the d gene in North-West 
Pakistin is comparable to the lowest values found in the Medi~ 
rerranean area, still lower d frequencies are found in parts of 
India, as shown by previous resis quoted by Prasad, Kkin and 





‘Mourant (1949), and by the recent work of Sanghvi and Khanol- 
kar (1049). 
‘The high frequency (71 per cent.) of the Fy# gene is nearer to 


those of the Chinese (99 per cent.) (Miller, Rosenfield and Vogel, 
19st) and of the Norwegian Lapps (82 per cent.) (Allison, Hart- 
‘mann, Brendemoen and Mourant, 1952) than to that of Euro- 
pean (qr per cent) (Race and Sanges, 1950) 

‘Thus each of che four blood-group systems mentioned presents 
1 separate problem, but in cach case what is needed for the 
tolekon isthe performance of more blood-group texts on Indians 
and on the peoples of the countries lying between India and the 
relatively well-known European region. 
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Basal Metabolism, Race and Climate. By D. F. Roberts, 
“Anthropology Laboratory, Department of Human Anatomy, 
QS University of Oxford. With a text figure 
‘As part of an extensive survey of the ecological 
significance of human physical characteristics, a study was made 
of the influence of climate and race upon basal metabolism; 
dited a the minimal aoaried of the body when ie is at 
rest (not asleep), is not engaged in heavy digestive processes (i.e. 
isina poseabaceptive state) and is not undergoing marked mental 
activicy, etc., basal metabolism represents the toral energy utilized 
in maintaining the body staves and processes necessary life, 
eg. body temperature and circulation. 

‘All available literature recording the basal metabolic rate of 
‘human smples was examined, and data thus collected relating 
{0 over 200 groups of varying race, sex, age, habits, etc, living 
in different parts of the world. Seaightforward comparison was 
imposible on account of differences in presentation of the 
material eechnical discrepancies and incomparability of ssmples, 
so that it was necessary to subdivide the assemblage of data into 
comparable subgroups - 

Tnitaly, all records for adults were considered. Mapping of 
their geographical distrbucion revealed a distinct pattern related 
to environmental temperature but at the same time suggested 
certain differences among continental groups. Subsequently, this 
relationship was examined statistically, technically ‘incomparable 
samples bing excoded. 

¢ daily basal calorie-production of adult male samples, 
examined in the regions in which the races to which they belong 
are indigenous, was found to be related (-=—-736 significant 
at ovr per cent.) with mean annual temperature, while similar 
female samples gave a confirmatory result. Further, significant 
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differences appeared among the great varictes (or continental 
groups) of man, suggesting thac levels of mean basal daily calorie~ 
production, for a given mean environmental temperature, de~ 
rend in the flowing order: Amerian Ind, European 
East Mongoloid (se fig. 1; the position of the group of 
Europeans measured in London is shown for comparison). The 
correlation was not apparently explicable by differences in dit, 
immediate temperature or technique, 


[——— Relationship of Daily Basal Total Calorie 
seen ta dy ole 
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Examination of heat-production expressed per unit weight 
apparently confirmed the intersvarital differences, suggesting 
or inrinie dfeences in bal metbolim exit among the 
varieties of man, ierespective of the influence of weight and 
temperature, Although the production of calories per kilogram 
‘was also significantly relaeed ¢o temperature, there Was reason t0 
believe that variations in weight to a certain extent were co- 
incident with, and possibly represented adjustments to, dif 
ferences in temperature (a suggestion which has since been made 
the subject of a further study) 

‘Examination of chose results expressed per unit surice area 
indicated thae the supposed relationship of basal metabolism to 
surface area was not constant, chere being a significant association. 
with temperature and, again, marked diferences among human 
varieties. On account of the number of associated factors involved, 
ic appeared neceary to tke acoun of thee inerelionbis 
Analysis by multiple correlation of those 30 male samples in 

















which weight and stature decals were furnished as well asthe 
‘oral basal ealorie-production produced the total and partial cor- 
relation coeflcients shown in Tablet. 
Tame l 
Correlation of deily | Mean 
basal caloriesproduction | anual | Stature | Weight 
with temperature 
Total correlation coefficient | —-725%% 1730 | +6927" 
Partial correlation coeficient | —67o% | —6si= | 4-687 
‘msignificant at x per cent 
¢=snot significant, a 
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“The portal cotelation coeficients indicate the marked relation 
ship of basal metabolism with each of the three factors afer 
account is taken of the association with the other two. The 
following ‘prediction’ formula was calculated: Y=2i73— 
429T—13-23S-+-19:2aW, where ¥ is mean daily basal calotie- 
production, T'is mean annual temperacure in degrees Fahrenheie, 
S is stature in centimetees, and W is weighe in kilograms, 
‘The multiple correlation coefficient of basal calorie-production, 
weight, temperature and stature was found co be “902 (a tse, 
insignificant however, occurred when relative humidity was 
included)s ic was therefore not surprising that comparison of 
the observed results with those predicted from the formula 
showed reasonably close agreement, the East Mongoloid series 
nevertheless showing a predominance of negative discrepancies, 
the American Indian series a predominance of positive dis- 
crepances, suggesting that differences in basal metabolism pre= 
viously demonstrated in this study becween these ewo continental 
groups exist apart from the influence of weight, temperature and 
stature, 

‘These results, unfortunately only as clearly as the nature of the 
still inadequate evidence permits, offer a solution to the question 
‘of reo and basal metaeli, indicating that while there appear 
to be intervarietal differences in heat-production after allowing 
for the influence of body size and environment, racial or intra- 
variceal difrences largely reece vacations in habit, Pechape 
‘ore important for the study of the morphology of the human 
body, there ean be deduced from the relationships outlined the 
tendency for linearity of form to increase with increased tem- 
ggatura snd eo sae wih lover teres, the ela 
ship of surface area to weight becoming respectivel rand 
smaller; thus a mechanism is provided by "ihich phere in 
ody form in response co environmental demands may be 
understood. The bypeta ‘may be briefly stated as follows: in 
order to ficilitate the balance of human body-heat exchange, 
tnder those conditions in which heat-los is more difficle less 
Iheat is produced (on account of reduction in the amount of body 
tissue) and the ratio of surface area co weight (i. the ratio of 
potential heat-loss to potential heat-production) is increased. 
‘Thus the functional mechanism underlying Bergman's and 
Allen's rules, postulated for the relationship of body size and 
proportions with environment in warm-blooded species, would 
appear to be confirmed when applied to man. 

Te would have been of interest ro compare with the foregoing 
the records of non-indigenous groups (ie. those groups, for 
example Europeans in America, who have inhabited a particular 
region for too brief a time to allow selective influences to func~ 
tion). Samples were unfortunately too few for satisfactory 
seatistical investigation, bue a difference was tentatively suggested 
in European groups between those who were immigrants to 
particular extra-European areas and those who were born and 
grew up there, the hearproduction of the latter tending to 
approach the conditions observed among indigenous races. 

‘A more comprehensive report of this work will, it is hoped, 


appear shortly, 


‘The Human Mandibular Lacteon Constant (of Marston). 
By Alvan T: Marston, F.D.S.R.C.S.Eng. 

Q5SQ This note is concemed with a new and useful 
‘measurement in differentiating between human and 

pongic mandibles. 

In a recently published papert I showed that vertical sections 
‘through the mandible beeween the second premolar and the first 
‘molar disclose a radical distinction between the mandible in man. 
and ape. The line of section is also of interest since in the child 
the first permanent molar erupts behind the second milk molar 
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s0 that the transverse line between the premolar and molar on 
cach side also limits the milk-tooth-bearing region of the jaw— 
the lacteon region. 

The com of human and ape jaws by measuring the 
distance in the sagittal line between the post-lacteon line and the 
central incisor teeth discloses yet another radical distinction 
beeween man and ape. It shows that whereas the protrusion of 
the incisor teeth or prognathism as measured in the median line 
from the post-lacteon line increases in apes from the milk to the 
ermanent dentiio, and inte inthe male more than in the 
female, so that prognathism in apes is progressive, on the other 
and i man dhe lengeh has eemataed more or les constant. 

Iemust come asa surprise to find that this distance is practically 
the same in the prognathous Heidelberg mandible as in the 
normal mandible of a modem child with its milk teeth, or a8 in 
the normal modern adule dentition, and as even in the child of 
early man—the Sinanthropus child mandible (Locus B). The 
range for man is about 2°5 ems.* 

‘The following figures may speak for themselves: 





Man Anthropoid ape 
Sinanthropus child . a-sems.  Orang-outan (milk) 3-5 ems. 
Modem child. | arsems. Orang adult female. 4°3 ems. 
Heidelberg mandible 2-5ems. Orang adult male "5 cms 
Modem adult. 2:5 ems. 


‘The steadfastness of this character in man, associated as ic is 
with others enumerated below, suggests a feature early acquired 
in phylogeny. Ons thing cetly emerge: in anthropoid pcx 
with the pronograde habie of posture prognathism measured in 
terms of this constant is progressive from the infant through che 
female adult to the male adult, whereas in man with the ortho- 
«grade bipedal habit of posture it has been statio—in Hominids as 
well a in modern man, 

Te helps to explain the following associated human conditions: 

1. The labial bend of the apices of the roots of the deciduous 
incisors and canines was described by me in 1937.3 Owen 
figured the developmental positions of the crypts of the 
permanent canines and incisors in man and ape in Plates 
{ar and 120 of Odontography, Atlas (1840-5). This isa long. 
‘Handing conn. I occured in the Sinantropur, hd 
mandibles B.r, C.1y¢ which show the developing permanent 
fanine to be ‘in lingual relationship to the root of the 
deciduous tooth. 

2, The mandible widens inferiorly in the postlacteon section 
in man, but narrows inferiorly in apes.s 

‘The anterior lower milk molar is multi-cuspid in man, but 
smono-cuspid in apes. 


oe Découverte du Passé: Progrés récents et techniques 


nouvelles en préhistoire et en archéologie. Edited by 
QHZ 4-Laming. Peis, 1952. Pp. 363, 16 plates, 45 text figs 
This is a work of 


Pri 1900 franc 
{international co-operation under the able 
ceditorhip of Mile Laming, with contnbutions from Bailoud, 
Balfer, Chombart de Lauwe, France-Lanord, Lemée and Leroi 
tives of France, Atkinson, Oakley and Stone 
‘fom England and Movius from America. After an esay on the 
growth of archiology in France from the eighteenth century to the 
event day, the book is divided into four parts. Inthe fst, Prob 
Brnes de détcton, air photography, resistivity survey and the use of 
imine-detectors ate described; Atkinson's full account of the second 
technique ate the fst treatment of the subject to appea i print. The 
Second part, Le milieu préhistrigu, discusses natural deposits such 
Ss and gravels and their examination by such methods as heavy 
ihineral analysis (his by a mysteriously anonymous author), and the 
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The anterior lower premolar is bi-cuspid in man, but sub- 

sectorial to mono-cuspid in apes. 
‘The upper canine is mesio-distally compressed in man} but 
is labio-lingually narrow and not compressed in apes. The 
human canine has a short crown with obtuse-angled point 
due to the development of mesial and distal cuspules on 
tach side of the primitive point which has remained shore; 
{ts crown ineresses in width from the neck for about two- 
thirds of length, Tn ps the central pnt has remained 
dominant and forms a long conical crown tapering from 
the neck to the point. 

The facial premaxila is replaced by the maxilla at an early 
stage of fortal life in man; whereas in apes the facial pre- 
‘maxilla retains its identity throughout life (Wood Jones). 

.. Wood Jones has shown (Hallmarks of Mankind, 1948) that 
at the same stage of embryonic development when the 
hhuman premaxilla is acquiring its specific character, the 
specific characters of the human foot for orthograde bi- 
pedal posture are being acquired. 


“The human lacteon constant discussed above shows chat pro 
nathism in man and prognathism in apes are findamenclly 
different. Bolk maineained that the firs form of hominids and 
anthropoids had a ‘mesogenciotic’ jaw from which che haman 
jaw developed in an orthognathous and opisthognathous direc 
tion, and thae of the anthropoids into a prognathous form—a 
view supported by the findings of the human mandibular lacteon, 
constant. When tee are applied to the Pikdown mandible is 
facteon value would be in the neighbourhood of 4°3 cms. (Sir 
Arthur Smith-Woodward’s diagram places the incisor poine 4°2 
cms. in front of che fist molar); and on this ground also the 
Pilrdown mandible falls into the ape group (f. female orang- 
coutan 4°3 ems.) and outside the human group. 


Notes 

+ Marston, “Reasons why the Pitdown Canine Tooth and 
Mandible could not belong to Pitdown Man,” Brit. Dent. J, Vol 
XCIL, No. (: July, 952), pp. 1-13 fig. 4 

2 The measurement can be taken on models by placing the base 
of a D-shaped protractor between the second premolar and fist 
molar on either side with the 90-degree line passing between the 
Central incisors. The distance between the edge of the incisors and 
the baseline gives the value now being discusted, 

5 Marston, “The Labial Bend of the Apex of the Root of the 
Human Deciduous Upper Canine, Brit, Devt J. Vol, LVI, p. 467. 

‘ Weidenscich, ‘Mandible of Sinanthropus Pekinenss” 1936, 
Plate Vi, figs 1 and 2, radiographs of the mandibles B.x and Cr. 

$Marscon, ep. dt (1952). 


REVIEWS 
GENERAL 


study of fauna and flora in archzological contexts. Le cadre chrono 
Ingique is considered next, with contributions on dendrochronology, 
fecrine tess, tadio-arbon and palzomagnetism in pottery and 
allied substances. Finally, L'tude des vestiges de Vindustrie humaine, 
Comprising petrographicl and spectrographic analysis, the detection 
cfc in, 2p and ter anhati of oy 
Snd the determination of metallurgical techniques. An appendix 
gives a fll bibliography for each of the x4 chapters. 

Tn this technologically minded age, descriptions of methods and 
techniques ate popular for their own sakes, and this book may, be 
pected to have an appeal beyond the purely archeological public 
fo'whom itis presumably primarily addressed, Mlle Laming, in an 
[rousing passage expresesa hope dhatitmay atleast deter es amateurs 
andestns, jeunes ou views, who wreck sites by ignorant digging, by 
Showing them something ofthe complexity ofthe subject they are 
Steempling. She aso makes clea the limitations ofthe book a8 one 
ae mopens et non de modes Te does not pretend to be a manual of 
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practical archeology for the field or museum worker, but an intro- 
Auction to a st of specialized techniques ancillary to the main task of 
scenfcally conducted exevation over the whole rage of pre. 
history which, with the systematic collection and publication of 
‘museum material in accessible corpus form, are the main needs in 
French archaeology today. 

‘When these problems are a hs propery tackle, the cecil 
processes described in this book can play their part, but not before. 
A good example of a technique nullified by inadequate archeology 
is seen on p. 156, where figures are given for pollen counts from the 
‘Lac de Chaain (Jura) through archeological layers labelled blanly 
iéolithigue and bronze without further qualification. No diagram of 
the normal type is given, nor are the intervals at which samples were 
taken, nor the type of deposit in which they occurred. In fact the 
figures as they sand are quite meaningles both the archeslogit 
and tothe palzobotanist, Surely many of the techniques described in 
this book become pointes if the material to which they are applied 
isnot the product of field investigation carried out to the exacting 
standards of the best contemporary work in Europe and America as 
a whole, STUART PIGGOTT 

















Structure and Function in Primitive Society. By A. R. Rad- 
25 clife-Brown. London (Cohen & Wes), 1932. Pp. vii 


219, Price £1 1s 
‘We need no longer send our students to the hard- 
worked copies of the Journal that fly open at, for example, “The 
Seudy of Kinship Systems’ and ‘On Social Structure,’ and we are 
‘ourselves saved the search for obscurer publications in the quest 
for what Raddlifie-Brown really said, “The Mother's Brother in 
South Aftica,’ “The Sociological Theory of Totemism,’ and ‘Patti- 
lineal and Matrilineal Succession,’ too long tucked away in difficule 
places, are now reprinted among the twelve “Essays and Addresses’ 
which cover a quarter of a century of the patient, devoted and 
systematic teaching that hasleft its unmistakable mark in many more 
centres of than are listed in the Foreword as universities 
‘where the author has taught (thelist lacks Chicago and Manchester; 
theformerssrangeomision) | 
ur satsfction at seeing these gem-lke clasics given a perman 
cnt setting must be tempered both by disappointment atthe some- 
what bleak Foreword, contributed by Professors Evans-Pritchard 
and Eggan, which does not unbend from its formality to convey 
much information, and by regret that the Introduction furnished 
by Radclffe-Brown himself deals so summarily with the important 
matters he takes up. The aim of this r4-page Introduction is ‘to 
give definitions of certain concepts of which {make use for purposes 
of analysis of social phenomena.’ This new treatment ofa renowned 
theoretical approach invites our critical attention; the reprinted 
papers have been used for sermons, batle cries and targets on £00 
‘many occasions to make it necessary to discus chem here. 
fe ate accustomed to conciseness from Professor Radcliffe~ 
Brown's pen, and brevity might have passed without much com 
rent if the Introduction were simply a restatement of terms an 
Concepts at we are used 0 sting tuem employed in his work. In 
fact, it is clear, after we have read the first three pages, that some 
nificant changes have taken place in the theory. Ie seems a great 
pity that these modifications have been so baldy set out. It is not 
‘only to his opponents that the author is offering opportunities to 
fail to take his meaning. 

Profestor Radciffe-Brown asks: ‘What is the concrete, observ- 
able, phenomenal realty with which the theory [of comparative 
sociology] isto be concemed?” We may well imagine that we know 
the answer to this question without reading any further. But if we 
say ‘vocial structure’ in response to a familiar ring we are quite 
wrong. ‘My own view is that the concrete reality with which the 
social anthropologist is concerned in observation, description, com 
parison and classification, is not any sort of entity but a proces, the 




















3685 of social life.’ Many of ws wil fin this surprising. "Process" is 
Bots concep that as played a contra ole in the theory before this 
time, The term ishere applied, apparently, to all that goes on between 


human beings in the ‘unit of investigation,’ which is ‘the vocal life 
~ of some particular region of the earth dating a certain period of 
time.’ (Such entities as ‘societies’ are, of course, ruled out. In an 
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carlicr context the phrase ran: ‘If we take any convenient locality 
‘of a suitable size.” It seems that a question is still being begged) 
‘Underlying the multiplicity of things that go to make up the social 
Drocess ae ‘general fextures, an aggregated description of which 
fiver us the orm of soil Iie" Antbopology isthe comparative 
theoretical study of forms of social life amongst primitive people.” 

‘The definitions of ‘culture’ and ‘social structure’ are adjusted 
to the new status of ‘process.’ Culture is that aspect of process which 
4s concerned with the handing on of tradition. Social structure is the 
continuing network of social relationships which are determined by 
the social procs and inutonlly contol, (tions ae the 
norms of behaviour and not behaviout itself. There is an inconsis~ 
tency here, for at the beginning of the Introduction the term 
‘institution’ is quite clearly used in a more conventional mann 
Further, a distinction le between ‘social structure” and ‘social 
‘organization’ which seems to resemble that recently proposed by 
Firth (Elements of Social Organization). 

‘In his last paragraph the author says tht certain terms used in th 
various papers in the collection have undergone reformulati 
the Introduction, but he nevertheless states the general theory of 
the work to be in terms of ‘the three fundamental and connected 
concepts of ‘process, “structure” and “function.” Thave not really 
understood what ‘process’ means. Although one might suspect that 
its appearance at the head ofthe theory reflects modern predileetion 
for terms with a flavour of dynamism, I cannot think that the 
«explanation is as simple as that. May we hope that we shall read 
Radclife-Brown mote fully on this subject in the near future? 

‘MAURICE FREEDMAN 



































‘The Social System. By Talcott Parsons. London (Tavistock Publicoe 
tion), 1952. Pp. $75, Price £2 28 
255, Thor acquainted withthe writings of Profesior 
Parsons will not expect this to be an easy book. Its 
importance, however, more than justifies the effort of reading it. 
‘The work attempts to formulate and illustrate a conceptval scheme 
for the analysis of the structure and process of social systems; t0 
provide, with a dogree of refinement and specificity not before 
attempted, a set of pigeon holes forthe understanding and manipula~ 
tion of social data. 

Professor Parsons takes as the starting point for his analysis a 
notion which he calls ‘the action frame of reference,” the notion of 
an acting individual oriented in various ways to a situation which 
includes as objects for him other similar individuals. Thus “the most 
clementary component of any action-system may be reduced to the 
actor and his situation, With regard to the actor our interest is 
‘organized about the cognitive cathectic and evaluative modes of his 
frientation; with regard to, the situation, to its differentiation into 
‘objects and cases of them.” 

For a ‘collectivity’ of actors oriented in these ways to continue 
tg gait in enrngrelitions with one another itisncesary thatthe 
behaviour of members ofthe collectivity should in general conform 
‘with the expectations oftheir fellows, and itis this ‘complement- 
arity of expectations that provides the gement of the socal struc- 
ture. This desirable state of affairs can only be achieved if socal 
aetion takes place in terms of generally aceped rls if hati is 

mative oriented.” 

“The normative patterns thereby implied may be considered in 
‘owo contexts. They can be regarded from the point of view of the 
individual (ego), which leads to the study of personality structure, 
‘or they can be regarded from the point of view of other individuals 
{nthe collectivity alters), which leads to the sociological concepts 
‘of status and role, roles being the systems of behaviour expected of 
the incumbents of the appropriate statuses I is the organization of 
status roles about certain sociological ‘points of reference, such 2s 
‘property or kinship relations, that gives us the notion of institutions, 
‘systems of patterned expectations,” and iti institutions which are, 
at the highest level, the proper subject matter of social theory. 

Now aswel 3s being grouped in fc nt insiaions, role, oF 
role expectations, may also be classified analytically in terms of the 
Kinds of orientations they exhibit, and these ‘pattern-variables,of 
role definition” provide a schema for the categorization of quali- 
tatively different types of social structure. Profesor Parsons describes 
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and analyses five alternative pairs of such ‘pattern-vatiabes, cach 
‘expressing the two poles of a possible kind of orientation to his 
social nexus on the part of an actor. These are: (2) affectivity and 
affecive-neutrality (Girection towards immediate gratification and 
direction towards a remote end implying present renunciation); 
(@) selfcorientation and collecivity-ovientation (ditection towards 
the realization of private interests and direction towards the achieve 
‘ment of common ends); (3) universalism and parecularsin (deter 
‘mination in terms of norms conceived as universally applicable and 
<determination in terms of norms relative to a particular situation or 
kind of social relationship only); (4) achievement and ascription 
(emphasis on the success of actors in achieving ends and emphasis 
‘on the social status they occupy); and finally (5) speciicey and 
diffuseness (emphasis on the appropriateness of certain kinds of 
behaviour to certain specific situations, and emphasis on the appro- 
Briatenes of certain kinds of behavior in all kinds of situation). 

Obviously there are theoretically a large number of possible 
combinations of these ‘pattern-variables, but the third and fourth 
pairs are given priority in determining four major types of social 
‘valuc-orientation, and the implications ofthese, and theie exemplifi= 
cation in selected societies, are considered at some length. ‘These 
characterizations are not intended to be rigid or final; their purpose 
isto demonstrate the empirical validity ofthe conceptual scheme they 
illustrate, a scheme which, Profesor Parsons hopes, may provide & 
starting point for the systematic comparative analysis of social struc 
tures, and ultimately for the construction of a typology of societics. 

‘A book of this weight cannot be adequately discussed in a few 
paragraphs, and the above bref sketch of some of the main features 
Of Professor Parsons’ argument does it less than justice. Exigencies 
Of space preclude discussion of the stimulating’ analyses of other 
sociological topics contained in other parts of the work. Particularly 
seagetive 200 Profewor Pawond. turin ofthe sternal on 
peratives of social systems (Radeliffe-Brown's “necessary conditions 
of existence’), of the types of social deviance and social control 
(Ganctions) and of the relations of these to social change. Of import 
ance, t00, are the discussions of belief and value systems, and of 
expresive symbolism (the realm of ‘culture’ proper). 

‘The basic question which springs to mind On finishing this book 
is: is adequate sociological understanding to be reached from the 
starting point of the individual, or even of a number of individuals 
regarded as conscious willing agents, and “oriented” cowards one 
another in various ways? Some anthropologists may hold that itis 
not, and that the understanding of society, as opposed to the under~ 
standing of the individual in society, is rather to be achieved by 
focusing attention on the norms, the Value patterns, themselves, and 
their implications and relationships, than by the elaboration of the 
attitudes, ‘orientations’ of he individual actors, important though 
these are. This leads 0 the consideration of the value of character 
ian of soi inte of he predonian ins of eentason 
disphy component individuals, Is, it has been suggested, 
Sn the norms themselves, rather than inthe ways in Which these are 
regarded, that the sociologist, as opposed to the social psychologist, 
is firse and foremost interested. And there must, one fees, always 
be something a litle arbitrary in describing a whole society, especi- 
ally one so complex as modern America, in terms of the atitudes, 
however precisely defined, apparently displayed by a majority of 
its members. The somewhat vague terms in which Professor Par- 
sons correlates the features of the societies so characterized some- 
times suggest that his categorizations are perhaps alittle more ad hoc 
and alittle less systematically derived than he claims. 

"The above criticisms, necessarily somewhat general, in no way 
detract from the manifest value of Professor Parsons’ work for social 
anthropologists; its importance for them, as forall students ofhuman 
society, is immense. But in my opinion it les in the wide range of 
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‘useful concepts which it develops and analyses, and in the stress lid 
throughout on the significance of normative behaviour and systems 
of values, rather than in the particular kind of systematization which 
it advocates. J. HLM, BEATTIE 


Witcheraft. By Pennethome Hughes. London (Longmans, Green), 
1952. Pp. 220, 8 plates. Price £18. 
WEG anivtoncry tar seca the publication of «remarkably 
large number of books on witchcraft, but none of them. 
has been wholly satisfactory. There is therefore an urgent need for a 
detailed and critical re-examination of the accumulated mass of 
data, And at the same time, a real welcome will no doubt be 
accorded to a sound general survey of the subject, intended for the 
layman rather than the specialist. Unfortunately Mr. Hughes fails 
to satisfy either demand. In the first place, itis lamentable that he 
should have decided to confine himself almost exclusively to a 
consideration of witchcraft in medizwval Europe; for any limitation 
of the field of study isto be deplored, if we are to arrive at generally 
valid conclusions. This in itself does not condemn his work; but 
his persistence in forcing his evidence into a pre-determined pattern, 
his apparent ignorance of current erends of thought on the subjects 
relevant to his thesis, his naiveté and the incoherence of his methodo- 
logical approach do in fat vitiate his central contention. 

"The author's thesis is simply that witchcraft sa survival of paleo 
lithi religious practices. This theory is of course far from new; and 
it has, in the past, been proposed with greater erudition and’ pre- 
cision. Equally, the arguments against such a contention have Been 
elaborated at length. It therefore appears pointless to recapitulate 
the theoretical points which such a thesis at once calls to. mind. 
S.ulice it to say that this book adds nothing to what has already been 
said; indeed the author's arguments have a familiar ring and it is 
ieritating to come upon facile generalizations that one hoped had 
Tong since been discarded as belonging to an age of less exacting 
scholarship than our own. 

Itis interesting to compare Witchraft with Eisler’s Man info Wolf 
(Gee MAN, 1982, $7) for in both the central theme is similar. But 
‘whereas in Bisler’s volume the argument was supported by a wealth 
‘of scholarship and the greater portion of the book was taken up by 
2 formidable array of detailed notes, the opposite isthe case here. 
Bur this snot ll: not only no concen made to scholarship, 
but in certain instances common caution is thrown to the winds. To 
give only one example, on p. 21 we are told: ‘So far then it has been 
Indicated as much as is relevant, how man emerged into religious 
consciousness.’ On p. 21! 

“This then i not te book on witcher for which we have been 
waiting. And we can only hope that in the near future another book 
‘will be written on the same subject, bu this time by a scholar worthy 
of his task, who rather than resuscitating discredited theories and 
indulging in ill advised generalizations, will carefully correlate the 
data at his disposal and will concentrate on attempting to unravel 
the tangled web of conscious and unconscious emotions underlying 
‘one of the most important manifestations of the stress inherent in 
any social structure. For I am convinced that if we are to gain a 
faller understanding of ths fascinating phenomenon we must study 
‘ach example of witchcraft in its social context and, rather than 
sccking to explain it with reference to some far-fetched. difusionist 
theory, must look upon the practices involved as an attempt on the 
part of individuals, or of a group, to express themselves within, or 
‘ore frequently in opposition to, the socially accepted magico- 
religious structure of their particular society. Or alternatively, in 
certain specific instances, it must be recognized that what is loosely 
referred toas witchcraftisin fact ttle more than a body ofill defined 
rmagico-religious belief, with no place within the institutionalized 
range of personal or group expression. TERENCE MULLALY 
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Kinship and Marviage Among the Note. By E, E. Evan 
Pritchard. Oxford (Clarendon Press), 1951. Pp. 183. Prie 155. 
57" Protsoe Evan Petehad has publahed a amber of 
acts eng oun advance te srgument ofthis book, 
ashe had previously don wit his des of Withoy, Oracles au 
Bagic aman the Azone (997) and The Nuer A Desrpton ofthe 


‘Modes of Livelihood and Political Institutions of a Nilotc People (1940). 
‘Therefore we have been able to anticipate to some extent his analysis 
of kinship and martiage among the Nuer: indeed, a most important 
part of this analysis appeared as long ago as 1938 (‘Some Aspects of | 
‘Marriage and the Family among the Nuer,’ in the Zetichrftflr Ver~ 
gleichende Rechtswissenschaft, republished by the Rhodes-Livingstone 
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Institute in 1945). However, as in his previous books, Professor 
‘Evan-Drtchard/in working his aries together has produced an 
integrating argument which was only pastally present in each oft 
articles themnelves. The book has therefore tbe studied even by 
those who have worked through the articles. Those who come to 
this section of Professor Evans-Pritchard’s studies forthe first time 
{n this book, should also refer to the articles, Peehaps because of the 
demands of austerity printing, the book is cut to the bare argument, 
and the filler documentation of the atticles is necessary if one is to 
appreciate it properly 
fe have become accustomed to await every book, and almost 

every article of Professor Evans-Pritchard’s asa notable contribution 
to social anthropology. This book undoubtedly ranks among the best 
sedis ofkinhpyetmadeIiwsten with the simply and cary 
occasionally deceptive simplicity and clatity—which have made 
Profesor Evans-Pritchard’s writings outstanding in our literature, 

mn ertiizing this book, we have to bear in mind thatthe fieldwork 
con which i is based began as long ago as 1930, thatthe writer spent 
in the field in all only a year, interrupted by illness, and that the 
conditions of fieldwork, graphically described in The Nuer, were 
excremely iia The mater in laces may appear thin incom 
pasion with a number of other studies of kinship, hough it supports 
the argument adequately, and Professor Evans-Pritchard is always 
the first to point out its deficiencies. Considering his dificulties, he 
has shown Himself to be outeanding not only in theoretical analysis, 
Dut also in the collection of dita, 

‘The main argument of the book is concerned with an analysis 
of the kinship system itself, as a set of categories, an its relations to 
residential tics and local organization, to domestic life in the family 
and the establishment of families by various types of marriages, and 
to the political structure composed of local units whose inter- 
relationships are stated in terms of ties between lineages. Within 3 
tribe, the ties between local groups, ftom apparently a district up- 
wards, are of agnatic lineageship; within a district, ties between 
villages and sometimes hamlets are stated in terms of relationship to 
the dominant agnatic lincage of the area. Within villages, and be- 
Seen members of diferent vile individu, cognate kinship 
is effective, 

From the outset, Professor Evans-Pritchard stresses the difference 

between these two types of kinship ties: inter-personal ties and ties 
of lineageship. Kinship tis form an ever-changing network of links 
beeween persons, which alters with the birth, marriage and death, 
and also effectively with the changing residences, of individuals, 
‘Ties of lineageship at a certain range of local organization become 
fixed in comparative perpetuity, and indicate both the independence 
cof; and the ties of unity between, local segments of tribes and indeed 
of the Nuer nation. At this politcal level, therefore, lineage ties 
appear directly to reflect topography and ecological and other 
relations between groups of men, Hence, save forthe effects of lange~ 
seale migration, the distant genealogy of any lineage, which pro- 
vides the amework fra tbe, become ine, andthe genalogy 
‘a whole is set ‘perpetually’ at some 12 generations’ depth, wit 
four points of critical segmentation. In his new book Profesor 
‘Bvans-Pritchard describes in detail how rich and populous houses of 
the lineage ‘eliminate’ weaker collateral branches, many of which 
{g0 elsewhere to other kin, There they may be grafted into the ag- 
atic lineage by fictions (eg. treating the woman through whom 
they are related to the local lineage asa man), These processes main~ 
‘ain the osifiation ofthe genealogy of politico-lineage ties at higher 
levels, and thus stability in what he cals the social structure. Variable 
cognatic and domestic ties between the living Nuer are engrafted 
into this structure. This theme was outlined in The Nuer and here is 
illiatly expounded. 
“Tt appeats that many of these living members of Nuer society, 
Hough especially Dinka captives, move ficely between villages, 
districts and even tribes, to settle with any cognate, where it pleases 
fo profits them. Though it is stated that eventually most Nuer 
retum to their agnatic homes, the evidence presented seems against 
this generalization. The village censuses which show that many Nuer 
villages are inhabited by a mixed bag of cognates seem to me to 
imply that the members of rich lines ofthe dominant lineage of an 
area are more likely than others to do s0. 
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‘This analysis of how the kinship system, built up by marria 
which owing to exogamic rules spread Kinship in al directions, 
feeds the political structure of agnatic lineages is a theme which 
runs through the book, The rules of exogamy, the various types 
oof marriage dominated by the rule that he or she in whose name 
cattle are paid for a bride is entitled to be pater of the bri 
children, and other institutions, ate analysed ay contributing to this 
process. 

‘The second main theme of the book is the intemal analysis of 
domestic and personal kinship relations, Here again, as in The Nuer, 
Professor Evans-Pritchard shows how effective interests alter be- 
tween kinsfolk according to whether they live in a common house- 
hold, in a village or dry-season camp, in a district or further apart. 
He bins out ane why the linge segments at four ete points 
defined by aerations in cogil economic and politcal interes, 
It is worth noting tha similar points of critical segmentation are set 
within Professor Forte's far more elaborate terminology for Tal- 
lensi lineage segmentation. These critical points of lineage segments 
tion, as Professor Evans-Pritchard shows, are determined by political 
processes, which occur in the relations between and within local 
groups. Where lineage relationship selective among closely 
ated agnates, as against agnatic lineageship between groups, it 
serves quite diferent fanctions—it influences inheritance, vengeance 
and other rules, At tis level agnatic kinship is not the only effective 
force, but kinship triced through any line, Therefore the sociological 
problems ofthe Koshi system eae of «diferent and. 

As in his previous publications, Professor Evans-Pritchard makes 
no comparative references in this study, since he holds that an ethno~ 
graphic monograph, even if it be analytical, should confine itself 
to the social system under review. It appears to me, however, that 
he has not borne in mind the light which other recent studies might 
throw én his analysis of the Nuer system. I should require a long 
article to validate this contention in detail. T only mention the posi- 
tion of the eldest child, which here could have been illuminated by 
conclusions stated by Professor Fortes for the Tallensi. Professor 
EvansPritchard also seems to accept that agnatic lineageship, to 
‘which the Nuer give. mystical value, indeed has tha value in 
achieving social solidarity. Bue we know that many other forms of 
kinship and lineageship of a ‘perpetual’ kind (to use Mr. Cunnison’s 
term), as well as other types of institutions, can serve this purpose; 
objective factors causing solidarity may be’ constant under varying 
social rationalizations. But I must confine my explication of this 
criticism to one example; and T have chosen his discussion of marri- 
age stability, since I recently made a limited comparative study on 
this point (in Afian Systems of Kinship and Marriage edited by A. R. 
Radclife-Brown and C, D. Forde, 1950). 

‘We are told (at p. 73) ‘it is only when a man's bride has borne 
hhim a child and tends his hearth tha she becomes, in the Nuer sense, 
his wife" Yet later (at p. 92) we read that ‘another contingency 
which is taken into consideration (in demanding return of bride- 
wealth) is whether the wife is being sent away by her husband for 
barrenness or bad habits, which is rare, or whether she is leaving him 
without his consent and, in this case, whether she has adequate 
{grounds for refusing to live with him.” This surely implics that if a 
‘woman is barren she is her husband’s wife, even to the Nuer. For 
instance presumably it is he, and not her kin, who teacts against 
man who seduces her. Professor Evans-Pritchard’s own discussion 
‘of wedding ceremonial and bridewealth payments shows that what 
may fairly be called ‘conjugal rights’ in the woman pass to the 
man Jong before she has borne him a child The poine at which 
‘martiage is completed in Affican society is sometimes dificult to 

letermine, as Dr. Richards showed in analysing Bemba marriage 
(in Rhodes-Livingstone Paper No, 4, 1940); butt sa point which 

to be measured in terms of the transfer of rights, and not of 
attitudes. 

Professor Evans-Pritchard in MAN, 1934, 194, denied that the 
low rate of divorce in certain societies was correlated with payment 
Of bridewealth, and hhe reiterates this denial here. He stated then. 
that it is morals which censure divorce and law which forbids it, 
and not ‘economic blackmail,” that maintain marriage. The first 
half of this statement is obvious: it pushes the problem back a small 
step. In Kinship and Marriage among the Nuer we ae told (at pp. 956): 
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‘Faded, I am prepared to say defintely that the stability of 
[Nuer marriages rests on quite other foundations than payments 
of bridewealth: affection between the spouses, the good reputa- 
on of the husband, mutual goodwill berween the families of 
hhusband and wife, especially personal ftiendship between the 
fathers oF between the husband and his wife's brother, and 
‘moral and legal norms... It is the evocative and inhibitory 
dion ofthese moral vas, anctoned by epprotaon aod 
‘ensure, which give stability to marrige and security to the 
family that derives from it. Divoree is duc to failure of one or 
other of the parties to live up to the code of conduct expected 
ofhim or he, and Nucr regard it asa misfortune in which there 
fs alo an clement ofthe shamefal” 

I suppose we might say of any socicty that those marriages are 

likely to be stable where the two spouses love one another, where 

neither quarrels with in-laws, and where the two sets of in-laws lke 

‘one another. This presumably is truc even in Reno, State of Nevads. 

Certainly itis true of the Lozi, but chere a man who has had several 

children by a wife may suddealy take it into his head to divorce her 

Zand dost so unchecked. The paragraph above is surely a set of | 

hose ‘naive trulsms’ for which Professor Evans-Pritchard cast 

gated his colleagues in his broadcast lectures (Social Anthropology, 
$951). He has in all his writings avoided any explicit use of the com- 
parative method: but surely such problems as rates of divorce must 
be seen comparatively, and he should have beca aware that while, 
eg. Professor Schapera and Dr. Kuper found laws and morals in 

‘SSuth A¥ffia similar to those of the Nucr, Dr. Richards and I found 

‘contrary ones in Central Aftica. 

“These criticisms of this part of the book are not intended ro imply 
that the discussion of marriage and divorce is weak: indeed, it i= 
extremely good and stimulating. But I am left withthe feeling thae 
Professor Evans Pritchard here, as notably in his broadcast lectures, 
thas not taken fall ‘of the advance of social anthropology 
asa whole, and of the propositions i has enunciated to cover many 
focal systems. No one would deny that he has contributed—and 
contributes in this book—greatly to the development of social 
Snthropology; it is questionable whether social anthropology as 2 
discipline has contributed reciprocally to his own development. 

MAX GLUCKMAN 





‘The Sobo of the Niger Delta. By Join Waddington Hubbard. 


‘Zaria (Gaskiya Corp), 19$3. Pp. xvi, 369, 14 plates, 

258 i Pe LE cles of Wari Provo Nara 
HO creel boa 

ee ene ete es a pea 


‘ery litde has been about them before even in peciodials. 
Iris therefor, a pty that a Book of this importance should not have 
been better produced. The binding is unattractive and bad and, 
though the printing is lear and with few misprints, the pages are 
“mmpleasng because on so many of them the prin is Further 
the photographs are poor and too small: ir would have been better 
to have had fewer and larger by omitting those, suchas ‘the author's 
bedroom,” that have litle to do with the subject of the book. A 
wore defect is the maps, which are hardly legible even with = 

ing las. Tn ain ony a area drr by the author 
fom his own survey, basa great deal of detail and has been reduced 
{fo les than hal ts otiginal size. Since part of the author's argument 
depends on geographical factors it would have been 2 help to have 
hhad some dear maps ofthe Sobo Division and its surroundings. The 
book is undated except inthe foreword. The years during which the 
Euthor was in Nigeria can be roughly deduced, but ir would have 
teen useful if they had been stated precisely. 

“The book i uitating on account of is arangement and repe~ 
sixons. The author admits co the later and advises the reader w 
Enows the country to omit Part [, and the non-technical reader to 
‘mit most of Patt If and all Pare Ix. As it happens Part I would be 
hore appreciated by those with some acquaintance with the country 
han by those with none, eis ‘a description of the Sobo, thei land, 
Snd their immediate neighbours’ and consists ofa general description 
ff the physical appearance of the country in which successive 
Gilages, that are come to during a journey acros it, are mamed and 
‘riely deseribed. In Pare I, dh faces relevant ro Sobo history,’ the 
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Nos. 257-259 


author gives his evidence. In Part Il he makes ‘some deductions 
‘concerning the Sobo given in Part IL’ Part IV, ‘the 

'Sobo clans and some of their neighbours’ is the core 
‘Koko language.’ In 


ng 
swere supplied by the author's helpers, ogether with his comments, 
‘These atcounts are repeated in a clearer and more connected way in 
Pare IV. They really only show the author at work and cannot be 
used to check his final history, for when Part IV is examined itis 
found that additional information has been included which has 

given earlier. On the other hand in one ease, on p. 157, 
fats given in Pare IV are used to support earlier deductions. 

"An craimple of the results of this method is the various lists of 
clans and [A need i fel for a single, clas list, for there are 
five or sic none of which s complete. Ths is confosing and docs not 
make desr at once that the author, whose experience wat evidently 


Sobo administrative Divison. But the Ujevbe lan is Urhobo (Sobe)- 
Speaking and isin the Sobo Divison. There would therefore seem 
tor reson ince iin the history than to neue the Abo an 
‘which is primarily Ibo-speaking and is notin the Sobo Division. 
‘The evidence for the history was obtained from clan traditions, 
language, geography and vital satstics, Its pointed out that the 
book docs not deal with religion or ethnography, but would not 
these have produced evidence which the sell of the author could 
hhave made use of? The argument from vital statistics is ingenious 
and although ie may not be ‘by statisticians does nevertheless 
produce a scrics of dates forthe founding of the clans that appears 
Fesomable when viewed in relation to hr tationt spd 0 the 
history of Benin. Staring with che governments Sgures of popula 
son fr dhe wlgs of Sob Division and seeping, fer cling 
ton, 's ratio for the percentages of mea, women 

thilren, the author calculates, according fo a common factor of 
{increase and allowing for the absorption of aboriginal peoples, the 
probable-date when each clan was founded. Such a form of arga- 
rent docs not seem fo have been used before, so it would be useful 


to have the opinion of statisticians on its validity. 





of the Oproza clan in the second part of the seventeenth century 
‘altered the course of the Forcados River. In an appendix 
for reducing the annual flooding of the Sobo 


has puta great deal of work and. research into 
apart from the cxticisms that have just been made 


2 therough and convincing hoy ofthe Sabo clans, His 
Em was to write ‘more particlary forth English-speaking Sobo’ 
and the later should be for what he has done. No other 


‘people in Nigeria have such a clear and fall history as the author has 
Srritten. Most tribal histories are very dull reading indeed, but this 
‘ean be read with enjoyment. KENNETH MURRAY 


Bibliography of African Anthropology, 1937-1949. Supplement 
259 "10 Source Book of African Anthropology, 1937. By Wilfrid 


. Hamil. Felons: Ve No. 
(Chicago (Nat. Hist. Mus), 1952. Pp. 155-292 

“The most remarkable feature of this bibliography i its omissions. 
“Authors and titles which should have been included are absent, and 
ome authors appear who should defintely have been omitted. 
hough he dees ped cover 007 208, ME 
Hambly has wisely taken the Opportunity of adding a number of 
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carlier items which did not appear in his original bibliography of 
1937; but since he includes some works published in 1950, and even 
a few belonging to 1951, one wonders why the later year was not 
chosen as the terminus. No doubt the author would reply that this 
isa selected bibliography, as hein fict describes i on p. 155; but the 
nature and. quality of the selection is very much open to question. 

‘Among defects in regional representation may be noted the absence 
(fa scan see) of any papers inthe important Reseed Stl 
Bliopici; and in the list of periodicals are included some that ceased 
publication before the initial terminus of the bibliography. There 
are rather more misprints than one would expect. The odd 
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designation ‘AFRICAN, JL" on p. 177 seems to refer to Leo 

Apatt from these defects the bibliography will no doubt be found 
useful, but its scope is somewhat limited by its sclectiveness, and the 
serious student will not find ie a substitute for the quarterly lists 
published in Africa, Many, though not all, ofthe titles give some indi- 
cation of the subject; those that do not should have been provided 
with some clue, and it is hoped that Mr. Hambly will do this in his 
next edition. What, for instance, is the subject of R. H.W. 
Shepherd's The Story of Century, 1841-1941? or of Davis, Gardnet 
and Gardner's Deep South? G. W. B. HUNTINGFORD 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Social Anthropology: Past and Present. Cf: especially Man, 


1953, 151 
WGCO Sarthe sty of man hat fr owssipged he 

capabilites of any one individual or school. Any 
definition of the scope, accentuations or limitations of a subject 
such a6 social anthropology, ethnology or ethnography, must 
depend upon the efflorescence of particular ‘schools,’ and also upon 
local needs and the opportunites provided by research and teaching 
‘nsitutions. ‘Within certain obvious limits definition becomes 3 
matter of policy. 

Here a tradition of social anthropology, much as defined by 
Professor Evans-Pritchard, was initiated by Professor A. Radeliffe~ 
Brown, and continued under Profesiors T. T. Bamard, 1. Schapera 
and Monica Wilson, Asa result of cixcumstances ethnology might 
haere be best defined as the study of the determinants of culture, 
whether material or social, making the two approaches more oF 
less complementary 28 studies of noncterate peoples, and linking 
ethnology with prehistory. 

‘This definition will be found to fit adequately with Lowie 
(History of Ethnological Theory, 1938) and more particularly with 
Keoeber jn his recent work (Cultwal and Natural Arces of North 
<Aierea, 3939) where he has analysed his own final approach in a 
feries of suggestive chapters. Ethnology thus defined includes the 
analysis of cultaze in the light of history, environment, culture 
seas, difsion, independent invention, the availabilty of plant, 
‘himal or inorganic raw materials, trade and so on, to the extent 
to which each can be adduced as 2 determining factor in achieving 
4 particular result or condition. No one determinant should be over 
stewed, Allowing for an accent on envizonmental factors, Daryll 
Forde's work (Hobitat, Economy and Society) provides ‘perhaps 
the best example of this general approach. it is clear that in an 
Snwieaton where human geography tated as Separate abject 
4 more locally appropriate definition might be preferable. 

‘Our tendency here is to use the term ethnography to cover the 
pre extaloguing of tribes, elements of culture, customs and physical 
‘characters, in map, card-index or filing-cabinet form; an approach 
48 stele and. as dry-at-dust as any map without the vitalizing 
inspiration of geography, but an essential comparative doc 
sentation, 

In brief, if social anthropology is the analysis of how a society 
acts and behaves, ethnology might well be retained for the study 








(of the reasons why it shows the forms and modes that are apparent. 
‘A. J. H. GOODWIN, 

School of Affican Studies, Senior Lecturer i 

University of Cape Town, Ethnology and Archaology 


Social Anthropology: The Approaches to Fieldwork. Cj: 


Man, 1952, 130 
26 


Sm—I am grateful to Mr. Goody for pointing out 
certain ambiguities in my book about the Mende, and 
will certainly clarify these in any further edition of the work. 
I also appreciate Mr. Goody's criticism of my ‘book's over- 
comprehensivenes, although I should have felt happier had he also 
‘mentioned that my aim, in addition to providing a general descrip- 
tion of Mende culture, was to deal particularly with the changes 

176 


Which are coming about in Mende institutions. This is_stated 
explicitly in the opening lines of my foreword, and itis indicated 
by the book’s sub-tite, "A ‘West Aftican People in Transition.” Ie 
explains, peshaps, my tendency, as Mr. Goody notes it, to com= 
centrate on problems of “culture contact.” 

‘Mr. Goody's use of the latter expression raises an important 
methodological question relevant both to the way in which I chose 
to rte about the Mende and to contemporary problems of 
anthropological research in general. In the ‘old days,” suppose, the 
anthropologist could go out into the field to a primitive people 
with reasonable hope of being able to isolate his unit of study in 
terms of their still existing ‘society,’ or ‘social system.’ Nowadays, 
not only in Sierra Leone, but in many other areas of the hitherto 
‘primitive’ world, itis becoming increasingly dificult to employ 
such methods of conceptualization, In many cases, the relevant field 
of sociological observation is clouded over by quite extensive social 
‘groupings of educated and semicliterate native people, European 
administrators, missionaries, settlers, and business men, and other 
‘non-indigenous’ elements. Particularly in such matters as law and 
government, the changes in tribal organization are considerable. 
Institutions have been created which, although formally associated 
‘with the native system, are in fact quite novel, and the investigator 
‘wishing to describe them has to take into account a whole new net- 
‘work of socal relationships. 

1m circumstances of this kind, there are, I think, broadly two 
alternative ways in which the anthropologist can go usefully to 
‘work. The way selected will depend on his theoretical aims and 
objectives. He can, for example, decide to confine himself almost 
wholly to the ‘indigenous’ structure, basing his conceptualization 
of it partly on what is still extant and directly observable and 
partly. on, che verbal accounts of his more elderly informants. In 
this case, he will probably feel it necessary to ignore most social 
phenomena not specifically earmarked 8 ‘traditional’ or ‘in 
‘digenous,” or will place them in some special category labelled 
‘modem changes’ of ‘culture contact. Alternatively, he ean decide 
t0 deal more comprehensively with the exist 
life, and to describe ie ial its present forms, In this case, he is faced 
swith ehe task, as yet not fully solved, of devising a conceptual 
framework which will satisfactorily relate the ‘old’ to the ‘new’ 
and suitably incorporate both ‘indigenous’ and ‘non-indigenous? 
social groups. He will also feel it necessary, in my view, to regard 
‘social change’ not as a separate or special problem but as an 
integral pare of the sociological situation studied. 

Te was the later approach that I esayed in writing about the 
Mende because, in the altering circumstances of anthropological 
seudy, Lam, personally, convinced of the desirability of our paying 
increased attention to diachronic problems. In this respect, therefore, 
Tam, perhaps, less pessimistic than Mr. Goody. It may be true that, 
at the present * level of discussion’ of such matters, 
anthropologists have not succeeded in saying more than is already 
known to ‘intelligent administrators.” However, the melancholy 
fact, which we have to remedy, is that the administrator has often, 
spent much more time on these ‘newer’ problems than the anthro- 
pologist. KENNETH LITTLE 
Department of Social Anthropology, University of Edinburgh 
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CONCENTRIC CIRCLE ORNAMENT IN THE NEAR EAST 
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CONCENTRIC CIRCLE ORNAMENT ON VESSELS OF 
WOOD FROM THE TAURUS* 


by 


SIR JOHN MYRES, O.B.E., F.B.A. 


262 In the Pite Rivers Museum at Oxford are two 

wooden utensils acquired by J. Theodore Bent 
from Youruk peasants in the Taurus Mountains of Asia 
Minor, and presented by him in 1891. Their concentric 
circle omaments give them a peculiar interest, in view of 
the long history and wide distribution of this type of 
omament, and of recent discovery of its primitive meaning. 
‘The two vessels are as follows: 


1. A covered mortar! (Plate Ma) of discoloured wood 
(6f inches high by s} inches diameter) with cylindrical body, 
Cer cones a ee ee net: 
inch) separated from the convex body (3 inches) by half-round 
mouldings which are enhanced by incised zigzags (the upper 
te Bake tghlynorted) A Sone exes ote foe 
Sin pe fed potion tec hh we ale 
Found ments the oped of hae ero’ fin) On 
Ei tue boly asthace sper o¢ Pee Ged oe 
St Sa arcaedl jaar ental eis ares 
¢ inch paapay ‘There is a sewn leathern cover, of less 

be aan te san ey coetve na haga fo ae 
Soak psa eaten op ala ae 

2. A. coffee-cooler? (Plate Mb) of discoloured wood 
(ine Saving creat be (faces dase i oe 
eo ee ee et 
Eade ecko Gi ake a es ees 
from square as if to hold a longer handle. Opposite is a solid 
spout (3# inches long; 1 inch diameter at junction with bow!) 
Sevag tigily Seemed. The eopes artes cogrted 
wrk ceareeping ins top te deotligad: The es 
ee ee ek yg ae 
Bee See sa rh uate obo kano ad spe 
Is sows cf enbnvel concn cele (nce, te oe 
Sa ca ettgrc Onis post Ge oneafors law 
elmer yee pear 
‘concentric circles (three with centre point) enhanced with 
semen wih ele plas os te ober eee owes 
Se area ae oes aS ee 
point. On the underside is a design of concentric circles (14 
a See pee 2 es ot ore See 
centre points on the outer ring. From the edge of the underside 
cen on tee ig Tro clove marie 
the plain underside of the handle. The undersides of handle and 
Serenades 


‘With these may be considered the following: 


4. A pilgsim botde 3 Plate Me) of discoloured wood (pro- 
bably lime) with lenticular body 5} inches diameter tured 
hollow through a hole in one side within the inner band of 
concentric engraved grooves, which is closed with aplug. This 
type of flask was made all recently forthe use of shepherds in 
Balkan lands. The body stands on two pairs of slightly splayed 
fees, about + inch high, and the neck projects above fom 3 
shoulder (24 inches long) along the circumference (} inch high) 
slightly convex above. ‘The neck, which seems to be inserted, is 
cup-shaped, with tured mouldings; it i closed by a globular 
opper of turned wood, witha finial knob. This attached by 
2 cord through two transverse holes in the shoulder. Another 
Gord passes through a transverse hole in one of the fet. The 
surface ofthe broad bands on the body is rough and sealy, and 
say have been painted 

“Four modem folding spoons from Balkan lands and 
Russia. bearing compasedrawn concentric circles on the 

With Plate Mand a text figure 





handles, to which Mr. W. C. Brice has drawn my attention, 
allin the Pig Rivers Museum (Plate Mé-g): 
(a) From Jayce; collected by H. Balfour 1895. 
{6) From Jayoes collected by H. Balfour 1916, 
() With ‘whisde for elling the attendant, From Berat, 
central Albania; collected by Miss M. E. Durham 
1913, presented 1933. 
(2) From Russi; presented by A. W. Fuller 1930 
1m (@), (6) and (f)the omamentis applied round the hinge, where 
thei eh a of dans (upon he epen loop 
of the sturgeon (2) which swallows the tang of the spoon. In 
(and (¢) the concentric cirles are connected tangentially ito 
2 wavy line, whereas in (f) they stand apart in altemate lines, 
or are alternate with a row of lozenges. in (g) the compass, of 
punch, is applied obliquely and the cicces overlap slightly; 
this is a secondary effect, suggesting scales. 

‘The concentric-cscle or ‘target’ omament has a wide 
sporadic distribution, for ic can emerge accidentally in the 
use of the carpenter's compass on wood, bone and other 
materials. Ir does not normally occur in working clay, and 
ic only emerges in basketry as a large-scale refinement of 
the concentric lozenge or diamond ornament. It has 
obvious resemblance to the spiral, and occasionally replaces 
a spiral through carelessness, e.g. in Early Agean pottery 
from Sura.t Conversely, at the end of che gean Bronze 
Age, the running spiralis frequently replaced by concentric 
circles connected by a tangent line. 

Icis in this Lace Bronze Age and Early Iron Age context 
that the concentric-circle ornament has its most con- 
spicuous vogue, and widest distribution, from (a) the 
Villanova period in Italy and its equivalent in the Danube 
tesa, Bote on Leeoat aecks and on porary, pectably 
imitated from chem, to (b) che Agean (as above) on 
bronze, pottery and bone, and (c) Cyprus, on Early Iron 
Age pottery, alongside a rectilinear style with panels and 
zones. This Cypriot style recurs in Phoenicia, north Syria, 
Lycia and sporadically in Asia Minor, always within the 
Early Iron Age. The significance of the concentric circles 
on the ewo wooden vessels from Taurus is that they occur 
in a very backward and recluse community, of almost 
wholly pastoral Youruks, in the highland core of this 
region, where there is every likelihood that they are a real 
survival.5 

The relation between the Cypriot or Levantine province 
and the Aigean is obscure, for reasons which will appear as 
the argument proceeds. Within the gean, V. Desborough 
(Protgeometric Pottery, Oxford, 1952) has recently demoi 
soul auacigiaelly oaethe conesunie Goce 6 
filly formeds fiscin Atica about 1000 .€- ee fig 1), and 
spreads thence from aboue 950 8.c. onwards (a) round the 
Saronic Gulf into Argolis, (8) up the east coast of Greece 
into Berotia and Thessaly, with outliers of less certain date 
in Macedonia; then (c) into the Cyclades and Sporades as 
far as Cos and Rhodes, and (d) into Crete; with (¢) rare 
exports into Lycia, Cyprus, north Syria, and Palestine. 
These last are genuine Attic workmanship of a few very 
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‘uniform shapes; bur in Cyprus at least they were imitated 
in local clay and paint. This is the ground for believing 
that the whole Cypriot-Levantine province borrowed its 
characteristic and copious use of concentric-circle ornament 
feom the gean, and specifically from Attica. 





FiG. 1. ATTIC PROTOGEOMETRIC VASE 
“Afer Desborough 


In the Attic fabric the concentric circles and semicircles — 
a simple device for accommodating more numerous and 
larger circles on a limited surface—are at first almost che 
sole omament beeween painted bands applied to the vessel 
‘on the wheel; the carpenter's compass being taken over by 
the porpanter and fred wich a banery of litle brushes 
which were dipped simultaneously into 2 saucer of paint. 
“The punctured ate point on the clay vad che snsleme- 
‘ous flooding of che cizcles where the overfull brushes came 
into play reveal che whole process. Before long, the centre 
is flooded with paint, or enhanced with black triangles or 
simple geometric schemes; or the concentric-circle orna~ 
ment becomes the main motive of a geometric panel 
design. 
"Apact from a very few clumsy examples of concentric 
s drawn frechand, without compas, which need not 
be eater than the compass-drawa, the concentric-circle 
‘ornament emerges suddenly in this protogeometric style 
in Athens. Ie is very seldom that an ornament can be traced 
$0 neat to its origin. But the social circumstances of Attica 
were peculiar. As was appreciated already by Thucydides 
in the fifth century 3.c., after Mycenaean prosperity 
long decline, this promontory became, after the “Dorian 
* Invasion” about 1100-1050 2.¢., 2 rallying ground for 
refugees from all sides, and the starting point for organized 
settlements in the Islands and along the middle (Ionic) 
section of the Anatolian coast opposite, where concentric~ 





circle of Attic fabric occurs in the lowest colonial 
layers at Old Smyrna, Samos and Miletus. 
Tn Attica itself, the north-west suburb of the city of 


“Athens became known as the ‘Poreers” Quarter’ (Keramei- 
hos), much older than the first city wall, which bisects it; 
and this industrial serelemenc began with the new style. 
Probably some group of immigrns seed bere on + 
limited clay patch, and prospered. Deserting, or unfamiliar 
with, the of the Mycenzan forefathers whose 
Priipal aos Ream they wesc with ts cheeses ding 
ade a fresh stare: relying on sheer beauty of forms, per~ 
log ant pero ak gas ey doped wider 
facing, and a superi ; they dis 

ommament; and retsined thee diincions for some cen 
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turies, supplementing the local clay with that of Cape 
Kolias and with ruddle and cinnabar from as far afield as 
the ‘Sinopic earch” (miltos) ftom central Asia Minor. 

‘There are actually a few pots which have the ornament 
incised in the wet clay. In these circumstances the concen- 
tric-circle omament was at the same time the trademark of 
superior wares and the magical insurance of their quality. 
In later centuries in Greece the magical meaning of the 
device seems to have been forgotten, and the badge itself 
fell out of use. But in other Balkan lands it survives, with 
other simple symbols, as a deliberate safeguard for primitive 
fabrics of earthenware.$ 

This magical significance is confirmed by the frequent 
use of che ornament both in ancient and in modern times 
to protect the heads of rivers on knife handles of bone, and 
elsewhere. Its reputation as a ‘life-giver’ probably results 
from the optical illusion of spontaneous movement in a 
reverse direction when the ornament is accidentally rotated 
{asin che popular ‘Pears’ Soap” advertisement). ‘The same 
illusion occars with spiral, and may explain its extra 
ordinary vogue in Aigean art, and its confusion with the 
concentric circles in careless workmanship. 

For the concentric circles of Attica in the Early Iron 
‘Age there is no obvious derivation, expecially. since 
Desborough’s recognition of the Thessalian and Mace- 
donian occurrences as derived from the Attic fabric. Ie 
should, however, be noted that the widespread occurrence 
of this ornament in Anatolia, in the centuries after the 
collapse of the Hittite Empire, might seem to connect it 
with other novelties due to the Thraco-Phrygian invasion 
from the north-west, in view of the further connexion of 
that movement with the spread of Lausitz and Hallstate 
cultures from the Danube basin into Italy. In Who were the 
Greeks? (Berkeley, 1929, pp. 475-83) I took this alremative 
‘view. And even if the concentric circles of Cyprus and the 
Levant are derived from the Attic fabric, there is still that 
fabric itself to be explained. 


Notes 


2 Pitt Rivers Museum No. 104, G. 24 

2 Piet Rivers Museum: “Your, Taurus Mountains, Asia Minor. 
J.T. Bent, 1891.” 

5 Bite Rivers Museum: Old Ashmolean Collection, a.D. 1676. 
“Resin wine bottle, Balkans, Servia.’ s23? 526? Found in Old 
(Clarendon Store and transfered to the University Muscum, 1886, 

This bottle is quoted here because similar bottles are decorated on 
their broad body bands with concentric-circle ornaments incised. 

4 See Tsountas, “KyKladika’ in Ephemeris Anthaologike, Athens, 
1899, Plate VIIL, 1 p. 87, g. 15. 

Mz. Wiliam’ Fagg, Department of Ethnography, British 
‘Museum, adds the following note: ‘The simple circle with centre 
point is 2 common decorative motive in some parts of the Belgian 

‘where some ethnologists, notably Profesor Frans M. 
Olbrechts, Director of the Musée du Congo Belge, Tervuren, con- 
sider that it is of Arab origin, having been introduced by the slavers 
in the nineteenth century; it isin face found both on objects such, 
as knives left behind by the Arabs and 2s a motive in the art of 
tuibes of the eastern Congo such as the Warega (especially on 
ivories), with whom the Arabs had much contact. Iti, however, 
alo wi fn the westem Congo, among the Bapende and 
other tribes of the Kwila and Kwang rivers, far from Arab 
influence, and it is supposed thatthe idea was carried thither by the 
‘Bajokwe, a tribe of hunters and raiders of the Lunda group, who 
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suetch fiom the southem end of Lake Tanganyika tothe Angola 
ous and ate great ageats of difsion, An explanation by conver= 
gence may, hovrewer, be sdmisible in cetan easy a eat 5-9 
Genrer for, imported uphlasersnaly with ollow, 

lomerike bras heads, became very popular during ee nincteenth 
entry enhancement for works ofr stools and othe mitre, 
Sndy if thee are well haramered home and later fll ost oF a0 
removed, the decte-pointomament is ft behind a a consolation 
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to the owner; the use of thete nals is especially common among the 
‘Basonge, Batetela, Bajokwe and Bayaka tribes. The spread of the 
‘ircle-point ornament might at least have been encouraged by 
these fortuitous exemplars, both in Affica and, perhaps, in Europe.” 
Eo, 

See M. Philipovit, ‘Primitive Ceramics made by women 
among the Balkan peoples,’ Serb. Acad. Sci. Monograph CLXXXI, 
Etln, dnt, No. 2 (1951), PP» 24, 159- 


THE ENGRAVED ROCKS OF KILIMANJARO: PART II* 





EXPLANATION 


by P. 1. Marealle, translated by H. A. Fosbrooke 


263 The author describes a cexemony called ngos a 

seclusion camp which isa final stage of initiation 
held in the bush before the assumption by the initiates of 
fall manhood. The rites described are typical of many such 
held in Banta Afi, consisting of camp in dhe bush fe 
without shelter and without clothes, and the teaching of 
tribal lore and the duties of the age set. Finally—a feature 
not recorded elsewhere—there is the ceremony of the 
engravings, described as under by P. I. Marealle—H. A. F. 

‘Another matter of great importance in the teachings of the ngast 
is the teaching of the meaning of the engravings on the rock, and. 
hhow to engravé them. 

‘From the body of the youths of the age set are chosen 12 who 
are the children Of people of importance in the country, who go 
to be taught the secret of the rock engravings. After being taught 
these matters, these youths are taken to the chief to swear that they 
Will never, never reveal the seerets which concer the chief or the 
hole country. ‘They will in the future be the trusted counsellors 
and confidants ofthe chief and ofthe country. Should the chiefdom 
tbe invaded and the chief forced to fle his country, some of these 
‘youths must follow him wherever he goes, whilst others must stay 
In the country, being entrusted with the job of hiding the chief's 
property, without revealing its whereabouts to any man, sil such 
Eine as the chief can retum to his own country. They indeed are 
the fist to be informed if the chief intends to wage war on his 
neighbours; and also they are the beloved of the chet, sent by him 
fon any secret mission. 

"The stone itself is engraved thus, The elder who isthe instructor 
‘goes with the 12 youths to the stone, He wears a ring of hide, and 
Fe says to them *You see this stone and its engravings: look, this is 
yout whole country. The youths of old who made these marks 
Were led by an elder who like myself knew much wisdom. This i 
2 mark which reveals that which is che particular concem of the 
thief, ofthe age set which preceded and of the whole country. You 
fave now leame great wisdom, that ofthe mregho stick* and such 
ike, Retain it!” 

“Then the elder gives one of the 12 litle axe and shows him 
how to cut a line on the tone. The youth cuts a small mark from 
‘hwo to ax inches long. The elder continues: “Look ye, my children, 
these teachings are a great secret; you will be the secret-bearers of 
the chief and of the whole country. Know ye then how to look 
after your chief in the days of rejoicing and of hardship; obey his 
‘ordes without hesitation. Let me put you on your oath, that who- 
Soever reveals whatsoever secretin any way whatsoever, whether 
this secret is of the chief of of the whole country, may he die an 
evil death!” 

+ With a text figure. Part I was published, with Plates K and Lin the 
‘Novenber ise (MAN, 1982, 244), where a list of references 10 books 
‘poked in both pars wil be found. 
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‘Then the elder—instructor of the ngasi—sings this song of hidden. 
meaning 
“Be, ye who come out from the teachings, 
have taughe you weighty matters carefully, 
"Thus teach ye your successors in the future, 
‘That they in tum may teach their children. 
Ee ye my children, Ee my children! 
Tell you, teach the age ses. 
From generation to generation, let them have 
‘wnderstanding.” 


When the song is over a mark is made on the stone, and to. the 
youths are expounded the mysteries of ancient wisdom and of the 
ick called mreghe.+ 

Finally they are led off to the chief On the way to the chief they 
are prohibited from looking back. When they reach the cbief, the 
teacher says: ‘Chief! I have taught these 12 youths how to retain 
‘your secrets and those of the country, and they have placed a mark 
fon the stone.” 

"The chief then orders an ox for slaughter. When it is slaughtered 
he takes a portion of the skin and cuts it into 2 lite bits, which 
he pierces and places on the middle finger of the xight hand of each 
fof the youths, inthe form ofa ring. This is a mark to remind them 
fof the importance of their oath to the chief and to the country, 
land of che teaching which they have received. 

‘in the country of Marangu there are two stones which were 
‘engraved by different age set, a sort of history of the chiefdom in 
the country, and of the age sets. Each set used to engrave a line, 
but only ifan heir apparent of the chief was in their et. For if there 
‘was no heir, of no one who could become an heir, what point 
{would there be in swearing to be a confidant of the chief? Thus, by 
Teaming the number of marks which are in the country engraved 
‘on stonts, and if you also know the history of each clan of chiefs, 
‘ou can find out how long ago this ngasi ceremony stared by the 
number of age sets, and thus ascertain the age of the tribe.* 


Explanation of the Stone of Longoro (Marangu) 

“What follows is a picture from two stones of Marangu.d I do 
not know of any other place with engraved stones still extant any- 
Where on Kilimanjaro, There are also pictures which I obtained 
from Arusha of stones like these... 

‘Tongoro is a place where the rigas! ceremonies have been per~ 
formed for a very long time; thus there are three stones which are 
all engraved with marks.5 Each mark was drawn by a separate age 
Set, so doubtless many age sets performed their ceremonies here, 
til chree large stones were covered with their markings. 

‘The largest stone and that which was more recently inscribed 
than the others is that of which a picture is here reproduced (Gig. x) 
and which we will explain. 

“The instructor of the ngasi sits at point (2). The elder whose duty 
itis to circumcise the youths sits at (6). At (Q sits the leader of the 
nigasi ceremony, who is indeed the most important of all the youths, 
‘and whose order cannot be disobeyed by any youth in his age set 
‘during the ngasi ceremony. This leader must come from a certain 
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celebrated clan, and if t happens tha there i no youth from this 
cin the ne hen be mt be chen en mother precio 
clan he sits at (). Likewise he may sit at (). The line which is 


‘marked XX is the boundary. 








Fig. 1. THE STONE OF LONGORO (STONE 4) 
To be compared wit Plate Le, bin Part I 
~ Outline of sone 
——— Direction of dancers 








‘To the eat ofthe line chose youths inxibe wha are gust from 
the Chagga countries to the east (Mamba and Mwika), whose chiefs 


have begged perison ffom the chief of Maing for them to 
soln he age! cremony, Wen ofthis nt to he Boe YY he 
space for the youths who come from Marangu South, to engrave 


lines according to their age sets. West of Marangu, the area called 
Malyo-Monjo 

‘At(f) ar litle holes in the stone called tongoto. The youths who 
‘complete the ngasi ceremony spit in the hole which is drilled in the 
rock on behalf of that particular age set, and thus they take oath 
not to reveal the seerets which they have been taught. At (g) is 
ppottion which is chipped flat at the top of the stone; it represents a 
Iarket. Here the youths swear not to reveal to women the impor 


these spots are called sangara 
‘who have the right to sit at 
elder who is taught by the 
foo fs dae is work elle in Chages 
rocks. is swom to secrecy. is called in 
Ianguage,fpachia 
Sapo oa on ea i heat srs te ms 
‘This man is called muichi. He only is ‘to approach the 
place where the ceremony i being hell; but even he i not per~ 
Initted to see the youths who are being 
do s0 he would not be able to recognize 
‘themselves with red earth. The number of men appointed to this 
tak ae of equal umber tothe youths attending the ceremony, 
sha ton engved: The yout come ensng ch wah stn 
3 stone come aleafin 
Fs hand they run round the stone where the three elders are 
landing on the thee ones, The elder—insrucor ofthe youths 
has already bored the hole ingot in the sone Then each youth as 
by ata num circles the sone in the decon ofthe arow 
3¢ diagram, chrows his leaf on to the stone, goes 
bist oripecats Sete ei petes wicaaloe 
pased by, the instructor counts the leaves, and so knows the 
‘number of youths in the age set; he then inscribes a line on the stone 


(6) (@ and (@ is chosen an 
tho preceded him how to lead 


it 
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with a small ax, the length ofthe line which he cuts being propor- 
Tonste tothe site ofthe age st. If there ie an hee apparent inthe 
ge st, then doabies the age st wil be a large onc, and thus the 
itn wil belong and deep Thus indeed are chee 1 youths chosen 
ang aw be pre whe th cs St ome 
‘While te youths ae running round the stone and spitting the 
spittle of the Cath ino the hole the eldess who are preseat sing the 
i pepe eer py Sgr meeps 

come out "gas ceremony, 
oi Bast ell oy cies oat Sc ey ere 
indeed the youths an marry, but not until the chief of th age set 
fire maria. Ife docs not may quiclly, the youths ofthe age 
setcize a gil by force and take her fo the houte ofthe chie ofthe 
Sees SS cgi ary that ny ems may ge 
Behance to 
“When the youths have pased out, they cannot then retum to 
the place ofthe ceremony, unles it be that they are later Chosen 33 
servers to take food to some subsequent secason camp. 


NOTES AND CONCLUSIONS 
by H. A. Fosbrooke 
‘Throughout the above translation I have interpreted the 
snus Mined tense, which the author uses consistently, 
t tense, thereby, I hope, retaining 
Re cfd rites oe description. These ceremonies 
are, however, now no longer practised. The last time they 
‘wes patotined & oil lane Licsa slows seen, wale 
the one planned to take place about 1910-11 broke down, 
3 father of Thomas Marealle and uncle of the 
author, was influenced by the Church not to attend (sce 
also Damndas (1924), pp. 2148). 


Notes 
1 The mrp ick a shor with, from which some of the back 


istered ee eae emp 
focetion and oder 

$s antonio by tbo Cage ataples or Aenrwel end ex. 

Bisned by BL Macale Oise, po 2b. and 0. F: Raum Gown, 





Mie colette abit es as een or epenatn of 
ELS Pele A ET aes 
ssstone D. 

4$The reference to the existence of similar engraved stones in 
‘Arusha Distric is of interest. The diagrams given to P.1. Mareale 


' The three stones here referred to are A, B and C, described in 
Pat 

‘6 There aré no arrows in the diagram as originally published. I 
‘have inserted them after discussion with the author. 

7'There is an apparent inconsistency here, for the author said 
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earlier that no age set could be formed unless an heir to a chief 
were available as its head. Further enquiry reveals the fact that age 
sets could be formed without a chief's heir, but ofa less important 
type, known as mangusha. The basic teaching would be ehe same, 
but there would be no ceremony of swearing secrecy and loyalty 
to the chief, and less imposing line would be carved on the stone. 


Conclusion 
It would be impossible to reconstruct the meaning of 
these engravings and the uses to which they were put 
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without the very adequate description which P. I. Marealle 
has recorded. It is to be hoped that similar information 
still available elsewhere in the minds of the generation 
quickly passing will not be lost for want of someone sufi 
ciently interested to write it down. The more that can be 
recorded concerning engravings, paintings and designs, 
the meaning of which is still remembered, the greater the 
chance of interpreting the puzzling symbolism of earlier 
generations. 


OBITUARY 


Franz Baermann Steiner: 1908-1952 

‘Dr. Steiner's sudden and carly death, on 27 Novem 
QGA- ber, isa great loss to the Institute of Social Anthro- 
pology at Oxford and co social anthropology in 
general. He ‘was an excellent teacher and a scholar of mont 
mental learning. He had, however, published little except a 
number of poems in various German periodicals, and it adds to the 
tragedy of his death that he was writing three books—on Aristotle, 
con the Sociology of Labour, and on Taboo—any one of which 

would have established his reputation as an anthropologist, 
Dr, Steiner took a Ph.D. in Semitic Languages and Ethnology 
at Prague, and a D.Phil. in Anthropology at Oxford. He was 
appointed to a University Lectureship in Social Anthropology 








SHORTE 


‘Some Anthropological Notes on Darwin and on Members 
of his Family, By Sir Arthur Keith, F.R.S. 
265 ‘The only anthropological records I can find of Charles 
Darwin relate to stature, the circumference of his 
head and the colour of his haie. These are given by Francis Galton 
in his English Men of Science (1874), and are reproduced by Kael 
Pearson in his Life of Galton (Vol. Il, p. 150). Darwin's stature is 
jiven as 6 feet (1-828 metres); his father was 2 inches taller 
in metres) and of enormous weight, viz. 24 stones (150 kilo~ 
grams); in his prime Charles Darwin may have weighed half of 
this amount, bue from his appearance during his life at Downe, 
I should think his weight must have been about 60 kilograms. 
‘The circumference of his head is given as 22°25 inches (0364 
metres), which was 6 millimetres less than ehe mean of tha for 
the English men of science. His silk hat is preserved in Downe 
House, and the circumference of its inner band is 21-77 inches 
(5531 metres). The internal diameters of the hae are: lengeh 
4395 millimetres, width 160 millimetres, the head being 82 per 
cent, ofits length, showing a degree of brachycephaly. The excess 
of circumference given by Galton (namely 11 millimetres) is 
probably due to the level of the head at which chis measurement 
‘was made (atthe level of the eye-brows), whereas the hat records 
4 measurement above chat level. 

Jn stature, in form of head, and in shape of nose and face Darwin 
reproduced many features of the Bronze Age invaders of Britain. 
‘One of the most characteristic traits of these invaders (as I believe, 
from Northern Europe) was the flactened area atthe back of che 
head, involving the hinder third of the parietals and upper part 
of the occipital. All phocographs which give Darwin’s head in 
{all or partial profile show this occipito-parietal fatening. All 
his piceures taken before he grew a beard reveal a knob-like chin, 
not shelflike, and the knob chin was also a common feature of 
the invaders. They had usually massive eye-brow ridges; Darwin's 
‘were prominent, overshadowing his orbits. He himself described 











at Oxford in 1950. He had earlier done field research in Ruthenian 
villages of the Carpathian Ukraine, bue the resules were never 
published, 

Dr, Steince suffered much during his shore life. He was in 
constant ill health. His entice family and all his close kin were 
murdered, by the Nazis in Caechoslovakia. His completed 
doctoral thesis at Oxford was lost on a journey, and had to be 
rewritten, Even his volumes of poetry’ were never published, 
for the publisher went bankrupt after they were printed. These 
disappointments and disasters, which might have soured another 
man, only made Franz Steiner more tolerant, more gentle and 
more serene, He was greatly loved and respected by all his col- 
leagues and students at Oxford. E, E, EVANS-PRITCHARD 





R NOTES 


his complexion as sallow, but it was the ruddiness of his face 
that was noted by his family and friends, On his return from he 
Beagle at the close of 1836, his father declared that the ‘shape of 
Charles's head had quite altered,” for during the voyage his son 
paned from his tvenrythid to his tweatycights year, and 
probably his head during this period of his life would have 
Fharured. From the meattremetts Jou given one would judge 
that, as regards size of brain, Dazwin fell into the medium- 
sized. group; his brain was in size that of the average English- 
rman, 

His hair was brown. A photograph taken ae the age of 33, just 
before he settled at Downe, shows a frontal baldness extending 
to about the region of the bregma; thac taken a few years later 
shows the baldness extending along the whole extent of the 
crown (see Galton’s Life, Vol. I, Plate 41). Of the age at which 
he grew a beard Ican find no exact record. Ie was certainly after 
the publication of the Origin and before the publication of the 
Desent of Man, probably abouchissitieth yea! Iwas gry from 
the first but che hair of his head seems co have kept its brownish, 
colour almost to the end. In the Life of Galton, Pearson (Vol. Illa, 
Plate 25) gives two representations of Darwin in his early thirties: 
2 portraie done by Richmond in 1839 gives him a small mouth 
and the aler air ofa young man (he was chen 31), and another, 
a photograph, taken with his eldest child in 1842, Which shows a 
haggard man with marute features, going aid; they might 
‘well be pictures of unrelated men. Ie was during the interval 
covered by these two pictures that the strange illness which 
dogged Darwin all his Giys Give cook, prolonged poetesson of 

im. 


Seeing the dearth of anthropological data relating to Charles 
Darwin chought, in 1935 to mead mater a lite by obrining 
data relating to some of his immediate descendants and with this 
‘aim in view appealed to Major Leonard Darwin (1850-1943), the 
fourth, and in 1935 the sole survivor, of the five sons of the 
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great Charles. He entered into my project with the utmost good- 
Sl and promised not only to sobmit hime to measrement 
but to provide an opportunity of taking those of his ewo: 

namely, Mr. Bemard Darwin, son of his older brother Sic 
Francis Darwin (1848-1925), and Sir Charles Galton Darwin, 
son of Sir George Darwin (1845-1912). Leonard Darwin's home 
‘was then at Cripps Comer on the western outskirts of Ashdown 
Forest, in Sustex. [was then living in Downe, Kent, near Darwin's 
‘old home and had with me young Dr. Theodore D. McCown 
(now Professor of Anthropology in the University of California). 
‘We were then (1935) engaged in examining and describing the 
fossil people from Mount Carmel. 

On 8 October, 1935, Dr. McCown and I were invited to 
Cripps Comer; there we found Major Leonard Darwin and Sir 
Charles G. Darwin; later we mec Mr. Bemard Darwin; the 
‘measurements we made are given in che adjoining table. At che 
time these were taken, Leonard Darwin was in his eighty-sixth 
year and had grown a beard which gave him 2 seiking re- 
semblance to the photographs taken of his father in his ater years. 
Bat even tor he grow a beard Leonard seemed fo me © 

roduce his father’s physical traits more closely than any of his 
Hebron he fad alo many of his Parva fevcle Bele 
mental qualities particularly that of selfabnegation; he breathed 
lendlines; he bad his father’s liberal outlook, honesy of word 
and purpre, and dere to help in every good cause. In is 
yout, be avured ws tat his heir war Bie'm colouring, His 
iris was light gray in colour. He fell shore of his father’s seatare 
by rf inches, but made up for it in weight, which was 14 
stones. 

In 1935 Sir Charles G. Darwin was 48 years of age; his stature 
exceeded that of his grandicher by 1 inch, bu in as of fame, 
as may be seen from our table, be seems to have harked back 
to Dr, Robert W. Darwin, his great-grandfather. In his boy- 
hhood he was very fiirshaired, almost white; his hair was now 
light brown. His iis is of a dark blue-gray. In length, his head is 
the same as that of his uncle and only r millimerre longer than 
that of his cousin Bemard; but in width it exceeds chat of his 
uncle by 8 millimetres and chat of his cousin by 9 millimetres 
and thus fills into the brachycephalic or round-headed group, 
the width being 83 per cent. of the length. In the wo other 
Darwins the width is 78 per cent. of the length, in this 
in the average head index for Englishmen of the 
class, namely 78. In not one of the three was there present the 
parieto-occipital fattening, which I have alluded to eater in chs 
article as a feature of the head of Charles Darwin. Anyone who 
has consulted the exhaustive pedigrees of Charles Darwin which 
Karl Pearson prepared and published in his Life of Galton and 
noted the high proportion of landed and proféssional people in 

more recent ancestry of the Darwins and of the Wedgwoods 
wll ot te suprised to find thc the cephalic index of Lenard 
and of Berard Darwin approaches that of the educated clas of 

‘We have noted that the head of Sir Charles G. Darwin is 
remarkable for its width and its rounded form. There are also 





two features in the head form of Berard Darwin: 
the great width of the forehead and of the upper face, and the 
Iowness of crown as measured by the auricular height. Sie Charles 


may owe his width of head to his mother who came of Huguenot 
stock, and Bemard may have come by his width of forchead 
sad lowes of cow fom his mothers sock which was lngely 
of Welsh origin. This is fvoured by the colour of his hair 
is of a dark-brown shade while his irs is of 2 dark hazel. 


As to characters of face, the We and Darwins were 
characterized by wide rather than by loag faces; our measure 
‘ments show that uncle and nephews ‘to this pattem. 
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‘The most remarkable common feature of the small group 
measured seems to me to be their high stature and strength of 
body. 

Tans oF Measummens 
Leonard Danwin (1850-1943) LD. 








Sir Charles G. Denvin cep. 
Bemard Darwin BD. 

Head: Glabello-occipital length ill eebrrpit rf 
: ip millimetres 319999198 
Frono-cipital lenge 1985 3965 197 
eqn D7) es 6 

ic in ” Bs 83 BS 
Binatid width Dow ow ous 
aio fei Dome mb ty 
iim fowl witte = G8 ty a0 
Face: Suproorital width 3 mony 
Bizgona with BS ous up 
gril wi 2S gs on 
‘Nasonsub-mental length or go 
‘Naw adaasl lenge ie a ane 

State meres 1-790 1853 1-815 
Weight (wit dates) ——legrane "90" “963. “86 

Note 


+ Since writing the above article Ihave come across a letter sent 
by Mrs. Charles Darwin (Emma Darwin) to hee aunt, Miss Fanny 
Allen, which gives the information of which I was in need. inthis 
letter, written on 28 Apri, 1866 (Darwin being then in his s8th 
year), following pasage: 
event was that Ch. went last night to the Soirée 
Pa Soc., where astemble all the scientific men in 
saw every one of his old friends and had such a 
cordial reception from them all as made it very pleasant. He 
‘biged to name himsl to alos all of them as his 
‘beard alters him so much. The President presented him to the 
Prince of Wales. There were only 3 presented and he was 
the fist. 
‘This pasage is taken from Enum Darwin, Wife of Charles Darwin: 
A Century of Family Letters, by H. E. Litchfield (Gwen Raverse’s 


“Aunt Ett’), privately printed, London, 1904, Vol. Il, p. 210. 


ee 
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‘Horniman Museum Lectures, January-March, 1953 
‘Among lectures arranged for Saturday afteroons 
266 * 3.30 pam. at the Homiman Museum in the first 
‘quarter of 1953 are the following which are of special 
interest to logiss: “The Bolivizn Andes and its People 
Todzy,’ by Miss W. M. A. Brooke (31 January); ‘The Toradja: 
Peoples of Central Celebes’ (with film), by Dr. Hurustiai 
Subandtio (7 February) ; ‘Cyrene: A Greek City in North AStica,” 
by Dr. R. D. Bamett (14 February); ‘Some Aspects of the 
Coronation Ceremony,’ by Mr. L. E. Fanner (28 February); 
“The Joumey of the Dead in Malekula, New Hebrides,’ by 
Dr. J. Layard (7 March); and ‘Are in che Life of a Melanesian 
People,’ by Dr. J. V. Jansen (14 March). 


‘Smithsonian Institution: Surplus Publications 

‘The Smithsonian Institution has on hand a supply 

267 of Annual Rees ad Ballas of the Bureas of 

American Et i ‘ibution. Requests 

foe hee pablintonn wick wl be seat fee at long 2 he 

supply lasts, should ‘be addressed to Publications Division, 
‘Smithsonian Institution, Washington 25, D.C. 
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‘The publications available, in varying amounts, are the 
following: Annual Reports 28, 29, 31, 32, 33, 35 = rand 2), 
43, 48 (Siemtfic papers may’ be had in separate form from the 
44th, 4sth, 46th, and 47th Annual Reports); Bulletins 25-27, 40 
(part 2), 47, 54-57, 84, 87, 89-94, 97-108, 110, 112-114, 116- 
136, 138-143, 144-149. 

‘Owing to the restriction placed on the use of the U.S. Govern 
ment frank, it will be necessary for the recipient to bear the 
expense of shipping when a large sending is involved and ic is 
made by express eruck ot freight, collect. 
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International Congresses, 1952 
Congresses succeisfilly held during che summer 
268 included the XXX International “Congress of 
‘Americanists, held by che invitation of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute at Cambridge, 18-23 August; the IX. 
Insemaponsl, Congres ‘of Anthropological and Echnological 
Sciences, held ae Vienna, 1-8 September; and the If Pan-Affican 
Congress on Prehistory, held at Algiers, 30 September— 
4 October. The Hon, Editor hopes to be able to publish reports 
‘on all chese Congresses in the next few issues of MaN, 


REVIEWS 
GENERAL 


Economic Anthropology. By Melville J. Herskovits. New York 
269 (AA, Kn) 1932. Bp. sa. Fle 67.50 


‘This elegantly produced 
of the author’s earlier The Economic Life of Primitive 
Peoples, published in 1940. Its purpose is ‘to provide information 
concerning the economic life of noneliterate peoples, to consider 
Some of the questions in economic science that can be examined by 
the use of these data, and to suggest lines of attack which may be 
profitably defined for future use’ (p. vi) and ‘to understand the 
frotcultual implications ofthe proces of economizing’ (4) 
‘There is first along introduction which sets out the author's aims, 
describes the general characteristics of non-machine economies and 
points out common fallacies in considering them, ‘Then follow 
sections on Production, Exchange and Distribution, Property, and 















the Economic Surplus; finaly a conclusion dealing mainly with the 
fallacious problems of Economic Determinism and Individual versus 
“Collectivistic’ Activity in these economies, ‘The author confines 
hhimselfto describing purely ethnographic data, statements as to what 





nommliterate people do in various economic situations being illus 
trated by examples drawn from a copious and up-to-date literature, 
In this respect itis a useful book for the student who wishes to 
collect ethnographic examples. 

Professor Herskovits’ method is exemplified by his statement, 
phen dicing propery, that he studies oly the ‘form ofthe 
institution’ and leaves aside ‘its, ramifications in non-economic 
fields’; he gives ‘limited attention’ to ‘the sociological implications 
‘of the institution of property, insofar as these impinge on the form 
ff the family or clan’ (pp. 3296). He considers the ‘functional’ 
approach to economic data as exemplified by Malinowski’s work to 
bbe unsuitable for ‘interdisciplinary attack’ on such problems, 
because of the over-long discussion of interrelated cultural and 
sociological matters which ‘stand in the way of seeing the economic 
{implications of the data’ (pp. s7ff.). Thus he compares processes and 
institutions from all pars of the world, which have the sume forms 
and superficially appear to be comparable, but except in the most 
goal terms they are dvored fom thet socslgieal context 
Fre rightly wams against simplistic evolutionary theories, but does 
not himself devise any analytical scheme for the study of the vast 
number of non-machine economies, no two of which are exactly 
alike. To do s0 is surely. for any kind of comparative dis- 
cussion. The result is that Herskovits succeeds only in 
Showing us the purely economic aspect of various processes and 
institutions; but we cannot fully understand them without knowing 
thee relationship to other pats of the soil systems to which they 
belong, Also this method can lead to comparisons made on #9 

4 basis as to be misleading. For example, the reader would 
{gather that all East Affican peoples live in similar environments, or 
that all East and South African tribes have similar economic and 
political systems, and would not realize the extremely diverse set- 
Rigs of the economic processes which when isolated appear to be 
so alike (pp. 83, 174, 344, 364). 

‘Anthropological literature discussing non-machine economics is 
rare, and comparative sociological analysis of them is needed. Pro~ 
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fessor Herskovits has provided a good deal of interesting material in 
this book, but it must be said that ie gives pointers to the way in 
‘which this analysis must be made rather than giving the a 

itself JOHN MIDDLETON 


Mind and Life: An Essay in Simplification. By Sir Arthur 
Tansey. London (Allen & Unwin), 1952. Pp. xii, "73. 
27 nines beyond 


Pre 
yan mine man of iene ex 
his spcimual home, he commonly comes “rang clouds of glory” 
from tat one ofthe many mamvons” Eddington, astronomer and 
plist looks on our world at wandering sta or an indete- 
fnimate equation, To Sherrington, Ma on hs Natre is» physo= 
logit intent on Ljes Unfoling. Si arthur Kefh front his 
refoiog and museum shelves, Brings the breath of lif into the 
Valley of Bones, and like his distinguished predecessor Richard 
Oven reconstruct s from remote an fragmentary origins, ex pede 
Hira. Sie Ar an eminent botanist, shows as man 
asa vagrom parasite infesting England's Green Mant, while hiss 
indebted to Our Hevtageof Wid Nave, His acount ofthe develo 
ment of higher fea, snd an eventalfeedor of wil slong the 
Tins of The New Pocelogy, suggest the life history ofa new plant 
from seed to tsues and inhorewence, Front a standpoint where the 
majestic Sequels and the gracefl and fragrant wore achieve thet 
fmazing Pevfections without aid, so far a we know, fom cone 
Scloaes, iis natural o recur to McDougal and sl more often 
to Freud fora method and a vocabulary for the tudy of Haman 
‘The treatment ofthe Family in the Commtity (p77) 
shore of the Indvidl inthe Commnity (p. 130 iin ine 
Wie contbuon to pln eslogy by which he ahora 
Widely known’ profesionally. And” the eventual dicasion of 
Poychological Realy and Spuitoa Values i in the sme language 
fsthe Flower inthe Crannied Wall and he-Primroseby the Rivers 
Brim? 

“This fesh approach, and the lci ‘simplification’ with which ie 
is operated should give Mind ant Lifea wie appl, nd ite deliber= 
se avoidance of side noes and controversial mater wl bing help 
fo thoughtful reader ar all ages, JOHN L. MYRES 




































Des Menschengelstes Erwachen, Wachien und Irren, By R. 
“Thural Bern (Danke and bl), 1958 Pp. 48. 

DTI Pee Di, 38 pape cover Did 38 boa 
‘This is the distillation of lifelong study of the growth 
‘of men’s ideas, It is in some ways reminiscent of The Golden Bough 
‘vith is many collections of referenct fo peoples of Afi, Aur 
tralia, the Pacific and America, as well as occasional mention of 
Europe and Asia, but Thurnwald has been a notable fieldworker 
among preterate peoples in several pions. The authors central 
interest is in rion and, like most spologists, he rejects the 
Schmidt school eccesastcally conditioned notion of 3 gener 
Primary monotheism. Early man fee kindip with other animals 
bd thinks ofa sage of heronism’ a preliminary to 
Totemism, both sages deeply coloured by ealy mas Fling that 
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hae and his group are the centre of the universe and cin influence 
‘weather and other natural phenomena, as we Europeans would call, 
them. Thurnwald is concerned to keep the term Entwickng (de- 
velopment for cases in which the new really does grow out of the 
old and to avoid using i for xses of alteration du to intrusion of 
new thoughts from outside. He often quotes Malinowski and 
Evans Pritchard with appreciation, but thinks the former mistaken 
in nflrng that the Trobrander and others did not undetand 
atemity. Prelterate peoples ym Europeans less in thei 
Tonal procese han i tt: knowledge; they work on fagmcat= 
By stalgis such as tha ochre and blood are similar in colour, oF 
that a leafy spray dipped in water and then shaken disributes rain. 
Sometimes litle bits of better knowledge insert themselves and 
some rain-makers are in fat, like Noah of old, shrewd observers of 
the weather, but for the most part early practitioners find i pays, in 
prsge, to rely on magic. War and enlavement kd fo splttenng 
of social groups and force forward thought which the in 
adequacy of magic (Zaubere); and so we get to the next stage, that 
Of sheer speculation, most offen quite finciful. This is disused 25 
Gnosis and such value a it develops is due to occasional inferences 
from fitly correct observation. Thurnwald gives a good deal of 
attention to plural societies in which cultivators become over 
lorded by watrior herdsmen who intermarry with subject women 
and lose their warlike tendencies and are in turn overlorded by 2 
new incursion. A question which Thurmwald persistently avoids is 
that between migrations of culeuze and parallel evolution. There are 
several references to the idea of am Evlser(redcemes) and of his 
Linkage at times with the creative power, Cases are aso cited of his, 
being killed. The book isan outcome of long and patient thought. 
thas been written during the stormy years since 1939 but never 
theless bears everywhere the stamp of careful self-control, even at 
times almost repression. HL J. FLEURE 


A Hundred Years of Anthropology. By T. K. Pomiman. snd 
‘tn Lond (Duchorh, 1632. Pp. S72. Pri £108 
Dy pC ae ee re ae 
stock of the frst edition of this book was destroyed by 
nemy action. Ie was so good a book thatthe poblacr has righty 
feprofaced it phocogeaphicaly (pp. 1-334)—cot even coneangt 
Few Gree misprint. Bue anthropology hus not stood ei; and in 
pss of he ld Splogs on se finer atthe a0 peg bare 
sided on Anthropology since 1935, with sections ou Physical 
‘anthropology by Dr |S. Weiner, and on AmecianiseSeodics by 
Mis Boanice Bckwood, There i/a Supplementary BibUogrepty 
of ax pagers long asthe original Int telacing the “Chrono 
logial Tit’ and ‘Principal Congresen, Mascums, Societies and 
Periodicals," which isa pity. The Index has grown from seven to 
Eps. 
iP sition to sympathetic chronicle of anthropological devlop- 
sent the new edition records the row, and in importa actos 
the change, of Pemiman's own ottlook, and his postion fa feent 
‘controwese, stimulated in this country, by the tacking of Dusk 
fim (444) 2nd exemplifedin the woot of Malinowsta adc 
‘Brown, and Evans-Pritchard. Having worked, as he says, “both in 
ry wi all Se methods of ocd malpelony” 
sympathy 3¢,mthods of soci "(p. 459): 
* people do not lve in their own peculiar way in onder to annoy t, 
‘but because they have very good reason to do 30.” : 
he still believes, *is a science of methods,’ as the first part of his book 
sows (4) bathe cond preface eviews ce 
fim of tl the anthopologeal ocplincs is enclogy, now aed in 
the pascthnology otic helps ts to undentand peoples ss they 
a kada they have been” SOHNE MYRES 


Mensch und Volk der Grossstadt. By W. Hellpach. and edt. 
273 Shutgrt(Enke, 1952. Pp. si, 153. Pre DM.xa 
dos 





A peychologi er sto promote rssatch nt the 
rentality of the iahabitant of the large city. While he 

suggest lines of work he i also often led off into jeremiads 
about ‘Enge und Menge’ (narrow spaces and crowds), haste, note 
and - Hees right in urging that research should be from 
the points of view of several sciences. Microclimatology of the city 
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needs much study but I do not think that fs quite right in 
his about impoverishment of all solar radiation by dust 
and mosture in the air, almost without selection. The impoverish- 
‘ment of solar radiation in our industrial north is indeed serious, but 


frat cry smo and tn cs on man aera 

great city ir effects om man are, as Helipach says, 

ele understood as yet. 

‘English essayist decried the suburbs, but Hellpach rightly 

sphaszes the socal s well asthe hygienic value of ahitle garden. 
‘Anearin Bevan's scorching denunciation of suburban 

rabbit hutches for humble families, as well as of ‘Mietskazenen’ 

(Parrack-like fats in blocks) inthe city. 

‘One has to remember that we are feeling the effects of exaggera- 

i i E jones have not 


a, 


§ the generality of the people. A teachers lifelong experience tells 

of the emergence of ably from simple rar fim, Hellach 

to chink that fair hai, blue eyes and tall stature must go 

that the spread of darker colouring in cities is to be 

feeling of his can be ascribed to vestigial Nordic 
idolatry, and one is glad to note that it is vestigial! 

is interesting but could be made much more s0. 
H. J, FLEURE 


Raral Social Systems: A Textbook in Rural Sociology and 

‘Anthropology. By Charles P. Loomis end J. Allen 

274 Beste roi HR) sae Fy a Be 
78 

‘This book is 4 summary of a mass of American research in rural 

Sal organization, It seven parts deal with Family and Informal 








“Contractual Gesellschaft’ “Stated in 
oversimplified terms, the former embraces those relationships and 
‘ssodations arising ffom an emotionally based desire ot inclination 
to ssociate; the Istter grows out of rational and calculated con- 
‘ideration of ends to be served by the associations. With the spread. 
of urban, induseral, bureaucratic standards the old familistic values 
laze everywhere being undermined by elements of the Contractual 
Ceselchaft. wine 
cpio wih agonal mared by he cxmpering bar of 
‘weighted with jargon, and exasperating habit of 
‘Quoting authorities to support obvious, commonplace and even 
poindes statements. Thus: ‘Kolb and Brunner, rural sociologists, 
End Chapple and Coon, cultural anthropologists, agree that the 
religious leader is 2 focal centre of great importance in religion’ 
Cs ifwe accept the mow (Chapple snd Coon) dfn of 
igious agencies 25 being sets or groups made up of is 
Icaders and their followers, the importance of the minister becomes 
obvious” (p. 419); "The researchers [source given] farther state that 
management's denunciation of restriction of output by vatious 
formal and informal types of organization is a reflection of the 
plcsophy of two, Amen groups, de buineaman and he 
7g.) Aether rr ne fh games a3 et 
‘upon words: e.g. ‘the greater gion plays in 
Fexapferemonts if moet al trina they te" 73) 
‘As in so many works of this kind, a sense of history seems to be 
completely lacking: e.g. In moder society the church may take over 
‘other fanctions such as that of education, but in so doing, itis taking 
over activities for which other social agencies ae established” (p. 415, 
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ry italic), The origin of customs, appears, canbe explained quite 
simply without history it is deduced ffom what is construed & be 
thele socal incton, Thus the incest taboo was developed by the 
family system to salgusrd the fathers authority, I chien ite 
married they would undermine this authority by eeating wheels 
‘within wheal” Smiley, mother-in-law svotance develops when 
theeteaton nda ats endo sr ooo pro 
in given roles” 

‘Fhe book is hesvly documented and profiel ilustrated with 
cxcellet maps and diagrams, andthe Bek stent wil fn fe a 


useful guide to the methods and findings of American investigators 
inthis field, But as an attempt to convert welter of data into a body 
of organized science (p. i) the result is disppointing. Conclusions 


laboriously arrived at, and the bits of advice offered to social 
‘workers, are often disconcertingly trite, while the superficiality of 
the treatment of such subjects as The Function and Character of 
Rural Religion bears cloquent testimony to the limitations of the 
‘methods pursued. Beneath the paraphernalia of scholarship there 
lurks a poverty of ideas. ALWYN D. REES 


‘The Life-Giving Myth. By A. M. Hocart, edited with an introduction 
byLord Raglan. London (Methuen), 19$2. Pp. asa. Price x58, 
DTS els wet a the present time tbe reminded of the 
{important advances made in the study of ritual by the 
late A. M, Hocart whose death, indeed untimely, robbed anthro 
pology at once ofthe fruits of a matured intellect and of a group of 
rs trained to continue the exploration of a ficld whose possi- 
bilities have only been indicated as yet, The present volume of 
essays, most of them previously published in widely scattered 
journals and assembled and edited by Lord Raglan, touches upon 
Tost of the problems upon which the author was engaged and, 
apart from the intrinsic interest of many of the arguments, can 
serve conveniently as an introduction to the three major works, 
substitute for a work we might have expected of him had he lived 
to complete it. Hocart was endowed with a truly original mind, 
it is not always easy to follow his detailed arguments on a major 
ritual tem, eopecially where he wed specially developed techniques 
of presentation, without some such previous experienc ofthe tend 
‘The contents of this volume remind us how wide was the scope 
which he allotted to his field: in his view the study of ritual is not to 
be confined to the observation of specific ceremonies and analyses 
of ritual texts, since explanation does not le upon surfaces, but must 
‘be sought in an integrated observation of the whole organization, 
‘The ess in this book incidentally show his qualifications not only 
asa Sanskrit scholar, but asa careful, even meticulous fieldworket— 
‘who was, however, always more ready to give a new interpretation 
to the combinations of facts which he observed, if this threw light 
‘upon his theme, than simply to record them in a given form—and 






































with a singular gift of understanding and presenting a native point 
of view which can only be the result of a genuine attention to this 
point of view. 


Hocar’s subsidiary preoccupation, the psychologic, was no 
accident o coincidence’ He wa in proces of working out the trc- 
ture of the human mind in its widest relasonship tha i the 
felaonships which man envisages between himself 2s a unit ins 
omaniey and ll created things ele Thists being done by prycho- 
fogieal special in many schools independently of anihropclogy. 
Bi jst.a religion and its rituals are Bound inextricably withthe 
foci organisation, 0 both religion and the social orginization are 
ecg of min peony, drm which ye ae 
iy begun to ead becute we have lacked techniques for explor= 
tng tien’ Som de outs: In no small manure Hartge tt 
tethnigue fo this purpose, That he attempted 0 soon in hs invest 
geo ay dtr genre ws oscil proces ws for 
fanate only in the cifcumstances of his erly. death, Fs published 
‘ews on tual origins are not yet sucepuble of direct proof and 
the ete ftom circumstantial evidence canot be regarded incon 
troverbl. In ater years he would either have produced convincing 
evidence oc have modified his propositions, ‘The importance of hie 
‘eal achievements should not be obsaned by this controversy. 
MARY DANIELLE 
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Biologie des Races Humaines. By Jecques Millot. Paris (Armand 
Colin), 1952. Pp. 234, 6 figs Price 260 francs 
L7G “ee sates 8 sal book ateinpes to show that 
racial differences are better expressed in terms of physio- 
logy and pathology than of morphology. The resul isa miscllanc- 
ous catalogue of facts ranging from blood groups to the alleged 
Inability ofthe Negress to withstand Cesarean section. Much of the 
evidence offered i extremely feagmentary and often its source is not 
ven, Te is abundantly clear thatthe races of mankind difer in theit 
Functional reactions, both normal and sbnorina, bu fei extremely 
dificult to asses the effet of environment, Perhaps thsi one of the 
reasons why the author has not attempted to evaluate the results and 
offer any new form of racial clasification. H, BUTLER 





Geld und Gesellschaft. By Wilhelm Gerlof. Frankfurt (Kloster 
‘mai, 1982, Pp. 288. Price DM.as 
QT _ Prokesior Geriofs book contains a wealth of material 
‘on primitive money and its economic and social back- 

ground, The author's object it describe and analyse the non~ 
‘economic social factors responsible for the origin and development 
fof money and the effect of money on all kinds of non-economic 
Jhuman activities and relationships. One of his chief aims i to drive 
hhome the essentially non-commercial character of money at its 
origin and eri ages of development 

iggeration may at times be necessary to draw attention to 
certain neglected aspects of some subjects, For this reason Professor 
Gerloff may be excused for having presented, as a reaction to the 

ided. classical theory according to which money necessarily 
inated from barter, an equally one-sided theory. According to 
him money owes its existence t0 the fundamental social urge of 
achieving prominence in relation to other members of the com= 
‘munity. He believes that money necesarily originated through the 
desire of primitive man to acquire, posses, display, distibute and 
even destroy certain objects the postession of which confers prestige 
fon him, Beyond doubt this factor must have played an important 
part in the origin of money in many communities. There is no 
Justification, however, far presenting it as practically the only 
Fundamental factor. There were others which were probably at least 
as important. The author shows himself fully aware of them. He 
‘mentions the functions of the monetary objects as the means for 
paying bride money, blood money, tribute, ete. He does not a 
to be aware, however, that the desire to accumulate certain objects 
for any one of those purposes may have been in many communities, 
(and among many individuals in all communities) much more im= 
portant chan the desire to gain prominence, 

Its of course difficult ro draw the borderline between the various 
motives. Conceivably in many instances the desire to outshine 
fellow members of the community by the size of sacrifices made to 
the gods played an important part. There is no justification, how- 
cover, for assuming that this was always necessarily so, In’ many 
instances—possibly the majority—the urge to achieve prestige 
played a very subordinate part, if indeed any part at all, Primitive 
man may have made sacrifices to his deity according to his means 
simply because he was afraid of the supernatural power of the deity 
and was anxious to coneiliate him and to secure his goodwill. 

“The author i unduly inclined to be dogmatic also about his 
claim chat the monetary use of omaments always preceded that of 
objects of necessity (p. 68). Surely livestock is one of the earliest 
forms of currency. The origin and development of money must 
have varied from community to community and ie is always 
dangerous to generalize. Professor Gerloft’s book is fll of categorie 
Statements unaccompanied by reservations tha a cautious scholar 
should find advisable when he is in the realm of conjectures. This 
isall the more remarkable as Professor Gerloff has surely long passed 
the stage at which a conscientious scholar is bound to realize how 
litle he can possibly know for certain. 

‘The author goes 50 far in his advocacy of the claim of the oma~ 
‘mental origin of money as even to state that coins were originally 
in the first place tokens of honour and dignity and not means of 

rofane barter (p. 92). There is much historical evidence that con- 
Fics with this contention. There is nothing that suggets prestige 
value in the Assyrian stamped ingots which were predecessors of 
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coins Noss thee ny reson Sc soppocng thatthe very penne 
Clecum dommpr of Lys which sete etiest known fle could 
iy have conferred ony preige on ter owners beyond the 
‘resige confecod ou them by the pomcision of precious meas, 
"The are many oter mar poe which callnge ccm, 
‘Tommenton only Sue more, te author imagines tat momcy always 
Rignsed for he ence ws of the Mgher cams and Gt "cas 
Me Dan et tee paces of cs ncaa ingly 
Tan of tee pans of edicts w= 
advised to read the book, which is in many ways a remarkable 
swotk, If thy alow forthe author's dogs they sand to 
ofc by ir grey. Iris well worth thet whl to po up with 
Profesor Gerlof’s exasperstingly repetitive method of argument 
forthe ns of the nice meet of any ofthe oncluices, 
PAUL SINzic 


Poison-Damsels and other Essays in Folklore and Anthro- 
ology. By N. M. Penzer. Londo (privately printed for 
278 ‘Chas. J. Sawyer), 1952. Pp. 319. Price £2 25. 

‘Poizon Dansels is the umbrella ttle given to a work 
consisting of four separate says, dealing with what the publishers 
rightly describe as the ‘curious, the bizare and the mystenous” The 
cesays are based on the appendices originally published in the 
author's edition of C. H. Tawney’s Kathe-Serit-Sagers, which 
hae called The Ocean Story. 

Im the eponymous esay, Dr. Penzer gives us an exhaustive study 
of a fuscinating subject. He expresses the view that the motif of the 
poison damsel originated in India ata very cay period before the 
‘Christian Era. He points out that the Poison Damsel herself had no 
existence in actual fact, but was merely the cretion of the story 
teller who derived the idea from what he sow around him. The 
story-teller could not help being fully aware of the fatal resus of 
szake bite; and the reverence and fear of the make 
India_was everywhere evident. Poetic and psychological fanci 
transformed the serpent into the beautiful, iresisible damsel whose 
embrace was death. Dr. Penzer traces with many graphic instances 
the weseward journey of the poison-dathsel legend, right dowa to 


eos eee 
Europe, and its inclusion in the famous Gesta Romanorim. 


3¢ Tale of the Two Thieves,” which comprises the second esszy, 
traces a story made familia in Europe by Herodotus throughout it 
Tong history of over 2,000 years. The essay contains a lengthy quota- 


‘The Structure of American Life. By W.Lloyd Warmer. Edinburgh 


(Univ, Pres), x9s2. Pp. xiv, 350. Price 18. 
WSO “This book Save nays ad inerpres some of 
the aspects 

and of the efforts ofa great people to solve the problems of integrat- 
Jing and solidifying a vast population and diverse enterprises. At a 
time when much that is being said and done on the fir side ofthe 
‘Atlantic is being criticized, misunderstood or condemned by some 
‘persons in Great Britain this all too short volume which ‘attempts 

to explain the meaning and reason in what Americans say and 

BS cpcemns tot be meee: eee eek lice oe 
‘one ofthe aspects of the socal seructure the author has stdied with 
‘are the shoe industry in Yankee City, for he urges that the Ameri 
can social system has been drastically changed by the development of 
Sndusteal institutions. He points out chat while much is known of 


fie beyond the words and deeds ofthe stk. They can be found 
caly th wiol ie of te community ia which he wakes ad 
‘owners ae bue a part, 


Contos, enti a yb in idee etna 
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tion from one of the many Middle Englih versions, as well s 
interesting parallel pasages from the Egyptian and Arabian. The 
author's treatment Of the tale embraces the socal eustoms of the 
‘Ancien Egypians, with deta of thee sctet amber hidden in 

‘Here Dr. Penzer is on ground where he is thoroughly 
Shoodacete aes herpes ut ted sels of ed 
researches in the Nile Valley. 

The third say, ‘Sacred Prostitution,’ covers a great deal of 
territory by way of illustrating this peculiar custom, instances of the 
cult being noted not only in India but also in the Far East and West 
“Affica. The temple harlot, Dr. Penzer says, was in fact a devedas, 
or ‘handmaid of the god.’ He traces her through 2 bewildering 
‘vaiety of manifestations. 

‘The fnal essay deals with the custom of Betel-Chewing and its 
effects upon is adders. 

‘Somewhere in the Book Dr. Penzer says that he has notatempted 
to offer solutions to the many problems his work raises, He has 
rather contented himself with stating facts and giving references. 
His bibliography is formidable and there is an excellent index. 

‘W. D. BOWE 


Heredity: An Introduction to Genetics. By 
Richard B. Goldschmidt. London (Chapman & Hall), 1952. 
Pr i a8. rie x 18, 

‘genetics is essential forall physi- 

‘alanthropolops and far any eh opi creed heey 
ancestry. many books have been written, 

there is sill a need for a clear account of its basic fact, 





‘being an introduction to genetics designed for the 
5, does not deal with many topics of interest to anthro- 
pologists. Nevertheless, it can be well recommended to them to 
‘read before going on to more specialized books, M. LUBRAN 


beating upon this situation forthe author 


‘When age-long structure that organized the male aborigines of 
“Melaneala and North America... was broken under the impact 
* the fusrations suffered by those who 
Ihad once known selGrespect crystallized into aggresive move 
ments 
If instead of Melanesia we read Dagenham, Corby, Clydeside or 
Catan consi he mpc ofthe machine age igo» simpler 
socal structure one is forced to agree with the author that) 
“The fundamental core of life of each is very much the same, 
Being a human being demands the same minimal social and 
‘equipment in black Australia a in contemporary Givir 
popat wo has had experience wk Pine people to 
five people toon 
ESTE Si imc re at ye a 
‘very much like their knsmen. Perhaps at 
Jncrae in would aft ds i the most imporsar thing be and 
allofws can eam about ourselves. 
“This iso true that its greatly to be hoped that some of our younger 
‘may be persuaded and inspired by what Profesor 
Lloyd Water has wztten to study their own contemporary souty 
in spite ofthe dificult outined by the author; an important and 
rewarding task awaits them. ROBERT R. HYDE 
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‘The Devil in Massachusetts. By Marion L. Starkey. London (Hal), 


IBl sree. 


‘The most influential persons in the state of Massie 
chusets in 1692 were two girls in the home ofthe Rev. 
Suwa Pach, miner of Salem. Thee gis were his drupher 

Jetty aged nine and his niece Abigail who was two years older. In 

the same houschold, besides a shadowy wife of whom little is told, 
‘was a slave Tituba, a Negress from Barbados, who had retained 
many of the Voodoo beliefs of her native land, beliefs which were 
stzangely inappropriate in the dour and puritanical Masachusets 
society. 
__ For the simple reason that Tituba represented an exciting and 
illicit relief from the strict decorum and hellfire gospel preached by 
‘Mr. Paris, she became very popular with the gitls, and her kitchen 
became a tallying point for Betty and Abigall and ltr fr 
friends as well. But in January the girls fell sick. They became sub- 
{ject to sudden fits of weeping, would sit motionless for hours and 
‘when reproved would make inhuman noises ofall into convulsions, 
‘These attacks were all the more sinister since they worsened when 
the children were at prayers and it s not to be wondered at that the 
local doctor, failing to effect a cure, pronounced that ‘the evil hand 
is on them,’ A modem diagnosis would certainly have been couched 
interms of hysteria and would have emphasized the conflict between 
the illicit delights of Tituba's revelations and the terrible sense of 
and guilt which the children, soon to be joined in possession by many 
of their fiends, must have felt. But the est of the story shows that the 
doctor was not far wrong, for the witch-hunt was on and history can 
record few cases of so much suffering caused at the malicious and 
irresponsible whim of a pack of schoolgirls, 

‘Once the investigations started, it was no longer matter 
of discovering who had laid a spell on any particular git. The cizcus 
of hysterical children filing the courthouse were not prepared to 
relinquish their new-found power and notoriety s0 easily. When 
ever proceedings showed signs of flagging, there would be fresh 
convulsions, another name would be shricked out, more fantastic 
diabolism revealed. Very soon nobody was safe. To express doubt 
in the git integrity was fatal. To have offended any of them at any 
time was equally dangerous, and no evidence of character shook the 
belief ofthe magistrates in the girls’ witness Ifa man or woman was 
a known reprobate, then he was clearly a servant of Satan} ithe was 
‘of good reputation, so much the worse, the devil’ chief advocates 
‘were always well disguised. For those who did not believe in the 
revelations, it must have been a period of terror, but for those who 
did it was perhaps worse, for the supply of demons possesing the 
state seemed almost endless and the sign of some terrible abandon- 
‘ment of God. 

The contagion spread briefly and violently to the village of 
Andover, but it was mainly confined to Salem and its neighbour~ 
hood. Within seven months 20 persons, including a minister and a 
seep judge, had been executed andthe risons were bursting 
‘with prisoners awaiting trial. But then the tide turned. By degrees 
the prisoners were released and by degrees also, the girls who had 
‘been the agents of the terror made public confession of their blame, 
asking pardon in church of God and of the relatives of theit victims. 

iss Starkey set out to write this book with a strongly psycho- 
logical slant, but in the end she refrained and has contented herself 
with a brillant pes, of objective historical reconstruction, The 
tragic story is unfolded very largely through the actual words of the 
participants as they were transcribed verbatim by contemporary 
chroniclers, and this lends an amazing vividness to the whole tale. 
Despite the obvious opportunity for long-range psychological inter= 
pretation and for comparison with twentieth-century witch-hunts, 
the author's restraint is admirable. Neither she nor we, the readers, 
can ever really know at this distance of time just why or how these 
events occurred in a strict psychological or sociological sense it is 
hhard enough even with all the techniques of modern psycho- 
diagnostics to grasp the motives of single delinquent child. But she 
fa given us alc and accurate record ofa contagious and corrod= 
ing fear, and the lesson to be drawn is very clear. Although the 
circumstances and the personalities may never be repeated sufficiently 
closely for real comparison, the unseating of reason by prejudice 
and terror have always horrible results, Its good that we should be 
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reminded of this fact when the stress of our difficulties may blind us 
to the nature of our own responses, ‘ADAM CURLE 


‘awixt the Cup and the Lip: Prychologial and Socio- 
‘Gliual Factors Affecting food Habits by Maga 

QQ Shera ey ede ive New Yor Toe oss 
$0 fr os expec solve the problem 


262, map, ills, Price $3.95 
food is concerned nutri 
of the interconnexion of items in a social matrix by assuming that a 
physiologically optimum dict, measured in terms of calories, pro- 
teins, vitamins and trace elements, isan ideal and that actual diets 
can be transformed ino these “seni” categories. and expresed 
as a percentage of this optimum. The psychological and soci 
feacton to foods isa more complex field than that, and here th 
aspect of food habits ofthe rural south of the United Stats invet- 
ated. 
Thee intensive local studies anda couple of government 
sponsored consumer studies, with which the authors were associated 
as advisers, provide first-hand evidence of facts of social behaviour. 
Understanding these ficts, since as J. S, Mill observed ‘very few 
facts are able to ell their own story,” leads to a presentation of the 
general cultural background of the’ southern sates ofthe U.S A. 
is essential background information is, however, not allowed to 
disguise the main purpose of the book. Quotations from interviews, 
‘observations, and the views of expert witnesses are interwoven 
around the ‘theme of food, its preparation, its enjoyment, the 
adequacy of the diet, che reasons for the selection of certain foods, 
for certain ways of cooking or serving, and the rejection of others. 
This socio-cultural response to food—'l’s all one to an infant 
he wil annpt to eat pencils insat d, of ra potatoe, while an 
adult. choosing food will ‘abide by example and tutelage'—is 
described and the distinctions between adults’ and children’s food, 
between men's and women's food, between rural and urban food 
emerge clearly. The effect of the position of the individual in the 
social structure ofthe region on his choice and enjoyment of certain 
foodstuffs is also analysed: the rural south has a complex stratified 
social system within which ‘knowing one's place" involves an 
wareneis of blood ties, education, money, personal abilities, occu 
pation, degree of colour if Negro, tenancy status as owner, share 
ropper, wage labourer, long or short-term tenant and 40 on. 
“White trash” are, in part, those who do not know their place inthis 
system, The interplay of all these factors is reflected in the food 
consumption patter, The ideal and the actual are separated for each 
component. ‘The transition from home-produced to purchased 
foods, the use of food as a status symbol at social gatherings, the 
qualities appraised by science and pscudo-science in certain food- 
stufi, show that food is not merely an essential for survival but one 
item ‘in a wider social context. The implications of this for the 
‘American, government agencies which are trying to persuade the 
‘rural south to adopt a pellagra-free dietary are considerable. 
‘Theauthorshave writtena stimulating and interesting monograph, 
In the field studies, a. ‘free’ interview technique was employed 
which involved the informant, an interviewer and a stenographer 
who satin the background, The presence ofthis third peron oes 
not seem to have affected spontaneity, a tribute to the skill of the 
interviewer. The statements made, the emphasis with which they 
are made and the position of prompting or questioning within the 
{general framework of each interview have all been used as pointers 
towards the quality, nd as tools forthe interpretation, of the inter- 
‘view material, The result i a skill and focused piece of research. 
JM. MOGEY 


‘The Negto Freedman: Lif Conditions of the American 

‘Negro in the Early Years after tion. BY 

G3 Hevlonon He Donald. New Yo (Sduman) 1932. Pp. 
270, Price 84 

Dr. Donald has written a very readable and unopinionated book 

gathering together a great deal of material about the life of the 

‘American Negroes in the three decades following emancipation. [ 

‘am not familiar with the sources he uses but they appear to be of 

varying degre frei and in places he uses the in an oo 

tical, anecdotal fashion, failing to devote very much attention to 
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local and regional variations. This is a drawback of his method of 
arranging the material in chapters on aspects of their life—work, 
housing, family, education, religion, etc.—but itis dificult to see 
what other method could have been used when the data varies 0 
greatly and consists primarily of local reporting. Each of the chapters 
Concludes with a scetion of commentary which might have been 
used by the author to evaluate and discuss his material instead of to 
summarize it with what is sometimes antalizing brevity. Reference 
to the notes at the end of the book would be easicr if they were 
listed under the ttl instead ofthe number ofthe chapter. 

‘So far so good, but Dr. Donald is 2 sociologist and his work is 
notable for his failure to relate it to any body of social theory or to 
explain the events he describes in any framework but that of malve 
individualism. Most of the ffeedmen, he says ‘chose agriculare 25, 
a means of getting their living.’ When they, were slaves ‘they 
sles Giraceiy os ht tain’ Apa ih be Negroes 
religion was merely singing, and dancing in their church 
reetings. As a result of this point of view, they were deficient in 
hhonesty, truth, chasticy, and industry.’ Do material factors count 
for solttle? The writer's acceptance of the economic and social 
norms of the white Americans results in his insistence upon the 
[Negroes task of ‘learning the mores" which was ‘indispensable to 
their adjustment to the ffee American socicty’ (pp. 224f). Dz. 
Donald says that the religion of the Negro at this time was a code of 
belief, not a code of morals, and he gives a fascinating account of i, 
‘but i is almost entirely in terms of factual statements about the 
activities of individuals and he does not try to show its fmction or 
to attempt any but the simplest modes of explanation. General 
principles can illaminate historical writing and historical data can be 
excellent material for the sociologist if itis used in 2 systematic 
oy his parla field Profesor Frac as shown how ican 

be done, ‘MICHAEL BANTON 


Plantation County. By Morton Rubin. Chapel Hill (U. of N. 
284 ‘Carolina P.) (London: Cuumberlege), 1981. Pp. =x, 235. 


Price £x 8 
Plantation County isthe first ofa series of feld studies 
in the Modem Culture of the South, directed by John Gillin and 
sponsored by the Institute for Research in Socal Science, Universi} 
of North Carolina. This volume provides an anthropological 
account of a community in the American South today. The Book 
begins with a series of sketches covering 2 of economic 
situations: the plantation, the small farm, the factory and the town. 
‘The remainder ofthe sidy is concemed with Negro- White rl: 
tions, the cas structure, the life cycle, the value system and cultural 
change. The new South is dramaticilly illustrated by portraits of 
individeals who differ in their economic position, status and 
attitudes towards Whites and Negros. 

Dr. Rubin's treatment is ethnographic: houses, dict, division of 
labour, leisure activities, education, religious beliefs and practices, 
and racial attitudes are nicely described. Neatly constructed charts 
indicate the criteria for class membership, "basic adaptive pattems” 
and ‘major orientations of plantation area culture.” Although we 
aay Semple how gry the modem South ies 
from the plantation stereotype, 4s sometimes fat, 
Spouay merc tunin loam tects cous aomead 
eg. ‘The child who becomes five or six years old finds his world 
expanding to include other institutions besde the home—the play 

the public school, the church, and later the part-time job.” 
Surely dhs kind of banality dispensable? 

‘Planation County is less well organized than it might be, and rather 
pedestrian. Dr. Rubin's sympathies are unmistakable, so that the 
anthropologis's ‘objective’ account i enlivened by the use of such 
pejorative terms as ‘paternalism.’ He dwells on the 
“The yard contains an open well on one sd and ney bal pie 
privy some fifty fee away,’ and is offen pretentious: ‘The plantation 
sa total socio-cultural system located in ecological space.” (Where?) 

‘The author does attempt to focus our attention upon cultural 
Secte way of ofthe pane wen, the patnon ses po 
tinctive way of life o ‘aca, rea per 
sonality,’ the ‘dynamic forecs,” the ‘changing social struccure,” and 
“the influence o€ mass culure. However, the plantation area 3 
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described as distinctive mainly as regards racial attitudes, and inthis 
it does not differ from the re of the South. The basic is 
not cleat or fully dissed, According tothe author's description, 
“plantation area * varies with socal cass and race, and 
from the basic personality of Americans out 
fide ofthe South. IfDr. Rubin hopes to distinguish the lat threo 
items (dynamic forces,’ ‘changing social structure” and ‘the 
influence of mass culture’), he has not done so in the descriptive 
portion of his book. Furthermore, the treatment of cultural change 
Js peculialy static: a “old pattem’ is pitted against 
‘changing components of the situation” (argely American “mass 
<colure?) resulting in a ‘new patter.’ Plantation culture is described 
asa set of stable values and behaviour which has existed for 
several hundred years. A number of extemal factors: ‘American 
gas ture’ ‘democratic ideals’ “feder aid0 fame a, 
impinge upon patter.” A ‘new pattem’ results, including 
such elements 25 “introduction of industry, ‘increased health among, 
‘women,’ and the lack on inhibitions among lower-class Negros. 
Tt would be most unfair to criticize Dr. Rubin for filing to 
describe succesflly the process of cultural change, for this is one 
of the most dificult of anthropological problems. We may, how- 
ee, hope hat De. Gili serie on the South will continue fo 
‘experiment with methods of presentation, will compare various 
Southern sob-cluures with one snodher and with the rest of the 
United States, and will eventually find a way to justify che use of the 
term ‘dynamic’ in the overworked phrase ‘dynamic forces.” 
PAULA BROWN 








Freshwater Fish and Fishing in Native N. ii 
485 Rost Beyond Las Angels (0 of Cfo 3, 


3982. Pp. x, 313. 
‘ The sal of this review of feshwater fh in the He 
of aboriginal North America can be gauged from the fact that it 
covers over 300 large pages and is illustrated with 47 maps. 
‘As food, fish roes are found to contain five times as much iodine 
1s the fish in the same speci, and it has long been known that 
‘many Ssh livers, especially in the cod family, are rich in vitamins 
A and D, though cod flesh is low in calorie value. Generally, fish 
‘of high cilorie value are found in regions rich in fish and in these 
regions men have ‘on fishing for food. This is verified, 
by an interesting table estimating abundance of fish populations in 
‘various inland waters. Several white fish spswn in autumn and are 
at ther best, for food, just about when it becomes possible, in the 
north, to preserve the flesh by freezing, but drying of fish is very 
‘widespread too, as alo is preservation by smoking, though this 
process is on the whole less used. 
‘Weiss and traps are probably older methods for catching fish 
than net and they may well have originated separately several 
‘mes in diferent regions of the world. Net types are more often. 
<sributed asa result of culeual diffusion, and some types may have 
come in relatively recently, perhaps from the Pacific. Information 
Sout forms of nt is unfotnatly much more sappy thin ate 
data about their functioning. Types of and lester seem 
to have spread into North America via Alaska and southward along 
the coast to California, with many extensions along inland waters. 
Hook-and-line fishing was probably rare in aboriginal life in the 
southern United States. Te fishing seems to have been 
associated with harpoons and lesters rather than with spears. Much 
attention is given f0 a discusion of probabilities of diffusion and 
parallel invention in different cases. ti a special luxury that a long, 
appendix repeats the multifious data under regional headings. 
HJ. FLEURE 


‘Haiti: Podtes noirs. Présence Africaine, No. 12. Paris (Editions du 


8G “nip sels waming by M.Aioue 
M. Aicune Dio that 
Ne of Pome Aflac hdd noe be chan ot 
Socal tat Nunber, dew cick in et mctlogicand cast 
Lopes ees conehingljome Raia Spec t 
spiritual realm, to warrant the title ofa special ‘Vodou’ number. 
Tas Alin henge  ualy seed star complex 
penoneste wich pases enir Ome of onto of 
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the articles, Dr. Métraux does well to remind us of the strong 
‘evidence of a common bond of religious, social, moral and xsthetie 
traditions which originally existed between the Mediterranean 
civilizations and those which flowered along the Gulf of Guinea. 
Te was this spiritual affinity which facitated assimilation by a pro- 
ces of ‘acculturation’ when Black met White in the New World. 
‘Thus Vodou vas bom of a syncretism between different Aftican 
cults and a certain number of Catholic belief and practices adopted 
by Africans in their enforced emigration to the New World. 

Tt isin the religious and folklorist activities chat the Afiican sur 
vival is most marked, and the contribution is determined not only 
by the particular region ffom which the individual slave was do- 
ported, but by his social stratum. It is interesting to note that in 
many cases the rituals exist in a purer form in the adopted country 
than in the country of origin. 

‘Wester rationalism, with its analytical approach, has so far failed 
to give a satisfactory explanation ofthis strange phenomenon, but 
38 Would appear hat the vogue of domising ita mere hysers or 
mass hypnotism is passing away. xy and social prejudice, 
‘on the other hand, have done much to arouse official antagonism by 
investing the cult with a nightmarish atmosphere, whilst tourism 
constitutes at present its most serious menace. The truth, as Dr. 
Maétraurx points out, is that Vodou will disappear only when govern 
ment and religious institutions can provide a substitute equally 
spiritually satisfying to the thousands of people who rely on it for 

tual solace; people who, to quote M. Diop, have never heard of 
‘or, St, Thomas oe Desa ba anne the ds fe 

¢ impression which emerges from rea poetry is 
strong element of social realism, and awareness of ‘negritude,” con 
tained therein. Though the form varies considerably, the’ West 
Indian poetry with its sophistication lacking the direct simplicity of 
the Affican, there is a curious underlying unanimity of content. 
Langston Hughes, the American Negro poet, supplies the moder 
equivalent of folk-story-telling centring in an individual, in his 
series on ‘Simple, an American Negro.” ‘Souffle,’ by Birago Diop, 
is a beautiful expression of the atavistic and animistic quality of 
‘Affican philosophy. ‘ADISA O, WILLIAMS 

















Indians of the Andes. By Harold Osborne, London (Routledge & 
‘Kegan Paul), 19§2, Pp. xii, 266. Price £x ss. 
BT “Brett of tas Book x devoted to gener account 
of the modem Indians of Bolivia and southern Peru, and 
four-fifths to their historical and archeological background. The 
author has clearly lived in Bolivia and has some acquaintance with 
the southern. part of the Peruvian Andes. He seems to know and 
understand the general life and outlook of the Aymaras and 
‘Quechuas of those regions, but the reader must not expect the sort 
cof detailed stady which would be produced by a trained anthropolo- 
ist, from a social, a material or a physical point of view. When 
ing with Peru, he makes the fundamental mistake of teating the 
country as a whole as if conditions on the coast were the same 25, 
those in the Andes, on the ground (p. 53) of “bulk colonization of 
the coastal region under [sie] Inca times,” 2 statement based on a 
misinterpretaton of the anthropometric evidence cited. Eke- 
‘where (p. 206) he speaks of enormous quantities of Quechua remains 
discovered south of Lima, which is plain rubbish. To say in this 
connexion that ‘the Quechua element now dominates, and the cos- 
tume and language are mainly Quechua’ is ridiculous, the truth 
‘being thatthe aboriginal element in the coastal population belongs 
mainly to pre-Inca coastal types, its dress is European and its lan~ 
‘guage Spanish; the coast Indian is not a race apart ike his mountain 
‘counterpart and there is no clear distinction between Indians and 
those of mixed blood. 

‘A predominantly historical and archzological approach would be 
reasonable if it were accurately carried out. Unfortunately the 
author's archology is out of date and unsound, and his history 
leaves much to be desifed. The historical aspect and various other 
smatters, such as the use of obscure language and carelesmess in the 
spelling of Spanish words, have been dealt with in a review in 
The Times Literary Supplement for 9 May, 1952, and it would be 
tedious to repeat the same strictures here, but the book deserves 
plenty more. Suspicion of the archeology is aroused at the outset 
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by the citation of Perry's Children of the Sun in the introduction, 
and when the author speaks of the evolution of divine kingship 
combined with the worship of the sun, and couples it with the 
emergence of a settled food-producing community, it i apparent 
that he is associating the Incas, whose history is estimated to begin. 
about A.D. 1200, with the beginnings of agriculture, which began 
‘on the Peruvian coast well over 3,000 yeats before. He quotes the 
‘Handbook of South American Indians when ie suits his purpose, but 
ignores discoveries made since its publication, particularly Bird's 
preceramic agriculeaal stag, so that what he calls ‘Darkest Origins” 
are made to appear a good deal darker than they really are. His 
greatest error arises from an exaggeration of the importance of 
‘Tiahuanaco in the over-all history of the Andean region. He calls it 
Tihwanacu, an irritating mannerism copied from Posmansky, and 
devotes much space to the reconstruction of an entirely fictitious 
“Megalithic Empire of Tihuanacu.” “At one time,” he says, ‘it must 
have controlled the whole Andean region of what is now Bolivia 
and Peru, with the exception of the coastal belt..." The review 
aad quad rpences heathy my oon for 
not being imaginative enough in his analysis of the present-day 
Indian, be he has wed ss maginaion a good del too much here 
‘The truth is that remains of strictly Tiahuanaco type are very re~ 
stricted in distribution in the Andes, whereas artifacts of a related 
type, called in the Handbook ‘Coast ‘Tizhuanaco A are very wide- 

ead in the coast at a comparatively late stage in its history. Recent 
‘Heoverics render ie probable thatthe centre of distibution ofthis 
style was not Tiahuanaco, which begins to appear something of a 
political backwater, though doubtless a most important religious 
entre. 

Passing on to Inca times, ifthe author expects us to accept his view 
that most of the megalithic building is precfifteenth century, he 
te proce rae ener ecological evince i hat po. 
sent available. Hs unsupported opinion is not enough. He quotes 2 
tumber of Goer ins some of ham wong, The ie Got 

ite) was not 2 badge of royalty, but it supported 2 fringe 
mascapaycha which was. Among the Chosen Women, the mama- 
‘unas were not those given as wives to nobles but were those re- 
served for religion or the Inca, and fustas were not Chosen Women 
‘but unmarried princesses. The lnca colonies were called mitma-kona 
not mitmac, and the hispanicized equivalent is mitimaes not mitmacs. 
Elsewhere, particularly on p. 93, a number of native wotds are 
sven, but, since some are Aymara and some Quechua and there i, 
nothing to say which is which, they do not serve any useful purpose. 
‘There are no grounds for the statement that the Inca roads were 
superior to the Roman roads for theft purpose, and the remark that 
the Incas had no motorized traffic isso obvious 2s to be silly (p. 102). 
‘Lima was founded by Pizarro, so messages between Cuzco and Lima 
‘cannot have taken thrce days in Inca times (p. 103). The Chibchas 
lived in the highlands of Colombia, not on the Peruvian coast 
(p. 103), but chs may be a misprint for Chinchas. I cannot discover 
‘who the Chimnes, who are coupled with them, may be. 

Passing to later times, there is no warrant in my experience for 
the statement (p. 176) that the cholos are excluded from the higher 
offices of government; in fact it is contradicted (p. 235) by the re- 
rmark that “Ie is certain that many of the outstanding Republican 
leaders have been choles’; there is nothing to prevent any citizen of 
ability from becoming a President or Minister of State. The Inca 
nobility did not disappear within a century of the Conquest, neither 
‘were the survivors obliged to remain in concealment. Rowe has 
published the portraits of several of them, with details of theie lives 
‘which show that they held positions of some importance in the frst 
hralf of the eighteenth century (Procs. XXIX Intersat. Cong. Ameri= 
canists, Vol. I, p. 258). Bolivar is stated (p. 196) to have established 
independent republics in Venezuela, Columbia (sc) and Ecuador, 
‘an event which is implied to have occurred before 1822. It is, of 
course, well known that Venezuela seceded from his republic of Gran 
Colombia in 1825-30 and that Ecuador did so in 1830. 

‘A paragraph on the physiological effects of altitude contains some 
very odd remarks. If sorocie or mountain sickness (Which is barely. 
recognizable under the guise of ‘sorechi”) docs not manifest itself 
much below the level at which perpetual snows begin, another name 
will have to be found for the very disgreeable complaint which, 
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affects some people at 10,000 feet or lower. The effect of latitude on 
amnospheric js barely appreciable, and the authors ides 
that it isan important factor Teads to the statement that ‘physio 
Togically La Paz at an altitade of 12,000 fet is equivalent to an alt 
tude of about 5,500 feet in the Alps,” which was described by an 
eminent physiologist co whom I showed it 2 major bloomer. 
“This docs not exhaust the dismal tale, but I trust that enough has 
‘been sid to show that this book is no contribution to human know- 
Tedge. I must leave it to the promoters of the scrics to which it 
belongs to judge whether ie will forward ether sociology or social 
reconstruction. G.H. S. BUSHNELL 


Lisaniro Alverado. Caracas 


Datos Etnogrificos de Venezuela. 
a), 1945. Pp. 3x, 412, 
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fet 
P°Tlandro Alvarado (c856-1929) was = 
Bhat cee dents and pelea inary, On be 
ology. 5 iS 
detth the MS, ofthe present book pas to the archives ofthe 
Nation Academy of History, to be published 16 years later by 
residential decre in connexion with the fourth othe 
aol “The work, then, is not that of a 
The policy Pode caean Bek ahighs cates oe 
‘The publishers s forts recognition 
seg emt in pfs he tos woul ve spied 
certaily rather higher than i mere, De mort 
‘eviews concemed net to pint the limieaions of Dr. Alvardo's 
Lndoubted scholarship bt fo asc the intrinsic value of his book 
to readers ofthis journal 
‘The ‘Dats ake dravm principally from the exely chronicles 
(Ore, 117: Gta 134) ad he minim a prorae 
Riz Blanco (c 1680), Gumila (1731), Calin (2779), Gh (1780 
‘) and Bueno (¢ 180) (The dates bere shown ae not immediately 
‘Sbviows from the text) Among secular traveler Humbolt, the 
Schomburgis, Emst, Koch-Grinberg and Matos Arvelo ae lid 
under heavie ecbute. Dividing his subject under 76 chapter head- 
Jngs, Alvarado hat ranscked the Htratare for release paragraphs, 
ost of which he quotes verbatim. Matera culture occupies rather 
les than one-third ofthe tx, the reminder being devoted mainly 
to customs, beliefs and attitudes. e's inevitable tac the preoccupe- 
font of the original observers should be refected in the uneven 
Shi ree rmens 
tthe compiler as at the expense of mi 
together a mass of information not otherwise easy of acest A 
Competent analy index, prepared by Se. Waker Dupouy, 
Ses cromreene tbr rat sd ors 
‘And itis asa work of reference on thatthe book 
is mos kel Wo be of we to the protools 
“Atvarade’s own commentary i based on the confident 
tions and dubious analogies ofthe mid-nincecnth-ceansty schools 
snide led into some spring serious, Widely radia English 
as wel as other languages, he seems none the les to have mained 
‘out of touch wih the advances in American Indian studies made 
‘well within his lifetime, both in factual deta and in method, 
Hnbelit’s alison to ‘the Toltee runs &€ Mogui’ is reprntod 
‘without qualification; and—chough this is pechaps more excuse 
Muly the “Chippeways vated by Macken were is et the 
Chipewyan’ The extremely summary treatment of tabal deb 
tion and linguistic clsifetion,togetaer with the absence of 2 map, 
se ifort, fon i bak ane, ere 
2 "Venerucla. Ie becomes appateat that the 
fio occupy a somewhat ditinct calrasal poston, but the only 
direct india of eel or sarareal groups given in Sat 
paragraph from Humboldt stating general division inzo nomadic 
Edel peoples which Siva asume fo be mushy 
Soucalien sd te Maapates (cereal) apd Co apg 
respectively. The final chapter, on ‘Present Seat” ays baldy that 
some tribes are extinct, some deculturated and some relatively un 
<Gsrarbed, but without mentioning wich tiber fll into which 
Category. In sum, te book renin of a ol toned 
‘ean showeate, chly socked end iadoquatdy aanged 
‘GEOFFREY TURNER 
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‘Heritage of Conquest: The Ethnology 
289 By Sol Tax and Members ofthe Viking Fund Semi 
1952. Bp. 312, map. Price $5 


Glencoe, il (Free Pret, 

“Within the last two decades a great deal of anthropological fld~ 
‘work has been carried out in that fascinating are, stretching roughly 
from the north of Mexico to the eastern border of Panama, known 
to ethnologiss 2s Middle America, 

‘Comparative studies by Kirchof and others seem to reveal broad 
similarities of the pattem, differing from pattems of 
culture to north and south. But the pre-Columbian pattern at, as 
hewhere in the Americas, been modified in greater ot leser degree 
everywhere in this area by Spanish influence over a period of cen 
tutes, and the study of Middle American ethnology is to 3 large 
extent the study of acculturation. 

‘The city states encountered by che Spanish were quite carly 
conquered or peacefully subjagated, and the acculturation process, 
‘energetially Undertaken 25 an apostolic tak, sometimes resisted, 
‘and imposed with violence, sometimes docilely accepted, has con 
nuod im well defined phates to the day. Now, wit in 
creased intercoramunication and ndence of modem states, 
sed wih a consouly covinged poly of “ameliontion’ of 
marginal groups, the proces of change is being vastly accelerated, 
End will ead fo the a of sub-cultures which had hitherto 
remained relatively intact. 


Te seems then important to study the present status ofthese vanish- 
iunpacon iy sod gens an cer reas oer 
its impact on society, 7 and other problems of intrest 
to the soca] scientist, while chere is Yer time, 

‘The Spanish, in colonizing this region, were themselves pro- 
foundly modified, like in ethnic composition, custom and ideology, 
and the emergent Latin-American civilization has its own wnigue- 
ness. What has arisen is a two-caste society, in which two main 
types of community may be encountered: an urban-centred, pre- 
<emsinany Latin-American (Ladino, Mestzo) one, with ts cont 
fagal, power~ and money-oriented ethos; and 2 rural, land-centred, 
centripetal, more or less Indian one; both types with a deep inner 
honky © cock ote, with varying degre of conae depend. 
ote on cach ote tal ech, ons siding sale; morponeing 
belie, attitudes and customs taken over from both original cultures. 

‘The Latin-Americans have inherited from the Spanish the leader- 
ship of the larger community, and their way-of life and Welten- 
schawung have become the dominant ones. The Indian is, except t0 
the indigniste, the despised, the beast of burden, the burro. The 
Ladino, with his restless, ive, conquering attitude towards 
bis environment, cannot 3d the passive dignity and accept- 
ance ofthe Indian, his implici view of the life task as adjustment to 
his universe. Lamentably, with increasing education, the Indian 
comics to despise himself, and the overwhelming pressure is all in 
the direction of increasing Ladinoization. 

“The present book is the outcome of a week-long seminar of fruit 
fal and creative discussion of Middle American culeures by a group 
of: them Sol Tax, Robert Redfield, John Gili, 
Charles Wa ‘met in New York in September, 1949, under 
the auspiccs of che Viking Fund (Wenner-Gren Foundation), t0 
assess the work already done, and to indicate future lines of research. 
Papers presented revealed the high standard of work which has been 
done in the fields of economy and technology, ethnic relations, 
social organization, religion, life cycle and personality studies and. 
saliented the need for interdisciplinary approaches—sociological, 





psychological Tedicl, hitoria, at well ethnolo l—to the 
rudy of changing Latin America TRIS MYERS 
tis Cr nt By Ct 
"Pus (caine, 11952. Pp. 390. Price 825 francs 
290 Fer oro ye sro jul ening ay in 
‘South America, the members of this small and courage- 
eer mene 
Tues 
the posible of the jangle. Acros Venezuela and into 
Brazil they wound their way, from river to river, from highland to 
lowland jungle, and from Indian tribe to Indian tribe. Most of the 
190 
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calamities which wait for the traveller in South America awaited 
them: hunger, exhaustion, illness, attacks by piranha and mosquitoes, 
downpours of ran, the upsetting of canoes, and the los of equip- 
sent, trade goods, films, records of Indian songs, and all the caltural 
‘atetial so carefully collected from tribes whose existence had been 
Known, and sometimes feared, but never studied until then. All the 
chance’ glories and defeats of an expedition are in this steady 

‘Among the glories are the drawings of the painted stones of 
Gayabero, the account of th initiations feast of the Piaroa Indias, 
4 dramatic frst meeting withthe much feared Guaharibos, a descrip- 
ion ofthe Maguiritares and their Guaharibo ‘lave; the dacovery 
of a rude kind of violin, and the Indias’ recollecion of Koch- 
Grinberg who passed that way in 1911. The purpose of the book 
{snot an anthropological one, but sto show Indians and Europeans 
entangled in each others’ fears and desites, and their differing re~ 
actions to the unknown, to the rumouredly hostile and tothe casual 
happenings of the jungle. It is a personal story which, ab it gocs, 
touches the personal live of Indians. FRANCIS HUXLEY. 





Beyond the Windy Place. By Maud Oakes. London (Gollancz), 


OT Ree Se Emery 
5 tn teresting and somewhat postical account 

cof Indian le snd custom ina remote vilage of Guate- 
mala The anthores, Miss Maud Oskes, was sent to Custemala by 
I Atpercan research foundation to suby ethnology. Her fist wk 
was to dicover 2 community where Indians sll cared out the 
‘elgios practi of thet ancitor, untouched and uninfacaced by 
the Roman Catholic church. The’ Mam vilage of Todos Santos 
beyond the Windy Pace Pas inthe Guatemalan Highlands seemed 
fo matty these conditions, Following the old Maya voud on hore 
track he reached ion te day oft great Fescval 

‘ii Feasts with acon peion between to teams of hone- 
ren Live roosters ae hung head downwards fom a Tope actos 
the suare and cach horseman gallops by and with his hand soatches 
tof the head of a roots, The team that acquires most heads wins 
‘The men ae drunk, the women with children on thee backs are 
also dren Blood and dase stn the tastonsl comms; the mole, 
tnd confision are bewildering. Such is her first contact with the 
People whoscife shes going share 

Mis Oakes gives us & fascinating and detailed account of he life 
in this vilage. She buys vhouse, chooses an Indian maid—who even 
thames bee bedcoora-makes fends, with her Indian neighbour, 
hn hears how they are exploited by the Ladinos. The greatet 
aifficuy is the language, for most ofthe Indian speak not but 
‘Mam, ris suprising tat she should have undertaken this expedition 
to Central Amerie with lite knowledge of Spanish hers but 
perhaps jst = wal for she finde a Latino in the vlaget teach 
EEF Spans, and he—Don Pancho~-soplies her with muuch confi 
dent information which she othervte might have never dir 
overed. In spite ofthe language dicey, the Indians come toe, 
Shelicps them, pays thet debs, and cre forte sc; they love het 
nd tut her, 20 that she r even permitted to fake part n coterie 
Gremonis hat no white person had wimened before 

She descbes many of tre old castoms tnd Sopersitions of the 
people. As one might expect, there ia ealous Chiman (medicine 
ca) who spreads the news that she ia witch esponsibcfor the 
ath ofthe hldren during an epidemic: st that shes the 
Dene de Cerro (Mites ofthe mountaintops) who cats te souls 
of children fo the mouth ofthe voleane However, othe epidemic 
Somes to an end there sre dramatic developments, and eventually 
She departs co the United States with regret, leaving behind het 
many Bends 

Presumably the rene of her researches wil be presented some 
day ins scceife publiason, which wil say the cutsty and 
Interee aroused by her Book, and i would probably be untee 
trie the book for is evident superiiaity and inadequacy in 
{reang a lxge theme, Some readers ay fel tat confidences Reve 
been abused snd thatthe authores rather allowly proposer o make 
public qaaitiomal belief trusted to her under seorcy, Ths s surely 
ne ofthe sk of exploration. Nevertheless, Miss Onkes as writen 
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Nos. 290-292 
1 pleasant and eminently readable book of considerable colour and 
drama, She conveys more than a little of the magic and contrasts 
of one of the most beautiful, interesting and certainty unspoiled 
countries in the world, "MARIE-LOUISE HEMPHILL 


Populations Primitives du Maron (Guyane Frangais). By 
André Sausse. Paris (Inst. Géog. Nat.), 1951. Pp. viii, 135 
Q9Q “This somewhat wsaseal book. fe author « medial 
member of a geographical mission to French Guiana in 
ro48 and 1949, vtted some native vlger in the Maron basin 
znd invesigted the health ofthe poplin in relation to hel 
Savitonment and cute. For conpattion, he fie teats reach 
Guiana as a whole, from geographical, historical and demographical_ 
points of view. Hom he seconds and publications of Tinwiat 
Paseur de Ia Guyane, he describes te common dbencs of the 
Coat egion, of which mals, leprory and venereal diac ave 
the highest fncidence. Yas, once common, ls now far, perhaps 
‘hrough moder therapy. Dysensiy,intestal part, Sara, 
Yellow fever and enue are commen, bu tuberclos, which often 
‘occurs in a florid form in tropical countries, is neither common nor 

“The major par ofthe book dels withthe primitive population 
of the interiors a Negro group, the Bons, snd several naan bes, 
ethnically Caribs. The Bonis, about 600 in number, who live along 
the upper Maron, re descendants of Afay ves who revolted 
Sind feed themscies inthe eightsomh centy. Toa large degree, 
they ave retained thir Afton ctor dsp comtact with ether 
etinie groups. Unlike the coal tbe, the Bons have a good 
fesitance to alc, Yaw widespend and erou, a venereal 
Ginee but lepony and tuberslous ae uncommon. Sin afee- 

Zomon bt, although widespren, do not endanger 
Hi Plc sary nena paraitan and dyoctrss common 
"The Bons prac the primi agriculture common to all French 
Gian, Bahan srl kl game Thei die degen aos 
Sut seis deficient in mine ls. The poor state of thei teeth, 
sal ruong Negroes, may be ated ¢o this 

"he author has invented oly on ie of Indian, th 
Rocouyennes, living in four vlget upper Maron a 
virally olted fom oui contac, Meir arte, sinar 
to that ofthe Boni, not so productive, and although they hunt 
td sh they ate vertices equendly short of food and are 
chron unmounted: Mali yous die wih hen, 
ven in adult, its ravages being parly responsible for thee Tow 
senda of ting chrome doh dining tt fcc. 
In contrast to the Bonis, the Indians do not suffer from skin diseases, 
nd yas and venereal duces are exceptional owing, no doubt, 
to te iolation of the eibe. Tubercuons is rare bur eutreaks of 
Feaptory desler are frequent and cause many deaths parte 
ie smong infant ntesinal paras i univ, but dysen- 
terigs seem fo be confined to ad, 

In addition to medical details, the author describes briefly the 
caleue ofthe Bons and Roscouyenne indians, and gives a well 
oeumnented account ofthis history. These recrds show that the 
Indian ofthe snerior are rapidly diminishing in number, wile 
{he coal Indian though many ewer than cenary ago, have 
feiched a sationaty level: Geographial conditions are sila for 
the ewo groupe, and the coma Indians have the advantage of 2 
regular supply of food fiom te sea Theis beter nation enables 
them to wuthiand malas and other dues more suc, 
stile the malnuttion of he dine ofthe Maron basin leading 
Tothelr extinction by these duce, The author sugges ha gent 
medical aid, directed against malaria, as well as economic aid is 
‘Senta to preven the comple dnapperance of thee Indians 
‘Ther atciude to medicine tnd socal eutoms, however, would 
Zaks it iit to spy any reel measure. 

‘De. Sause has writen 2 mow interesting book and collected 
sch vl dat alsough of necesity he presents only general 
survey of the problem, as the period of investigation was s0 short. 
‘The book i well lutrated wth many exellent maps and photo- 


oats M. LUBRAN 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Prehistorig Beads from Tibet. Cf. MAN, 1952, 183 
* ‘Although Dr. Nebesky-Wojkowitz. describes them 
193 = “typeof lsy bad wth rious design in, ck 
land whit,’ it isto be presumed that, since they fetch a 
high price, while ‘porcelain imitations are manufactured in India, 
or China,” the beads with which he is concemed are etched agate 
beads as described by the late Horace C. Beck in the Antiquaries 
Journal for October, 1933, in a paper entitled “Etched Carnelian 
‘Beads In it he came to the conclusion that designs of the type of 
Zi beads described and illustrated in MAN, 1952, 183, date from 
fore 2000 8. although he could find nothing about the origin 
‘of the etched beads from Tibet. These beads have also been the 
subject of a note by K. de B, Codrington in MAN, 1932, 156. 
‘Etched camelian beads were found at Harappa and Chanhudaro, 
and the late Emest Mackay thought they wers made there (se his 
“Dead-Making in Ancient Sind,’ J. Amer. Orient. Soc, Vol. LVI, 
>. 138); and they appear to be connected with beads of similar 
Ete from Sumer. would probably be posnble to tell rom the 
stone, ifthe ¢Zi beads in question ate of agate, whether itis the 
‘wellknown Jeypore agate. If they are, the etching may have been 
<done in Indi, forthe tradition of it sil survived in Sind tll recently 
(Erne Nach’ peper‘Devord Canelin Ben Man, 
1933, 180 
‘But che tradition chat they were brought by the legendary King 
Kesar from Iran is noteworthy. For 1 obtained in Cairo in. 1935 
‘and 1936 from a Cambay bead merchant called Ghulam Ahmed 
Hindi a few camelian beads which he informed me were made at 
Cambay, but etched in Persia, He produced a Persian merchant 
ffom Ispahan who confirmed that they were etched in Persia, acid 
being used (moyat el na). Ie certainly seems as if Persia is one ofthe 
last places where stone beads are still being etched, ot were etched 


until recently. angie 


University College, London 
Primitive Watercraft in Northern Australia, Cf: Maw, 1932, 1 
Sin-—Dr. Donald Thomson makes the minimum. of 

1.94. ‘etree other antroplogis who have worked in 
the areas considered in his paper ‘Notes on Some 

Primitive Watercraft in Northern Australia’ (Man, 1952, 1). He 
states that... no comprehensive account ofthe life of an Australian 
seafaring group has yet been published." One would have thought 
that Professor W. Lloyd Warner's A Black Civilization (New York 
and London, 1937), dealing with the central coastal Armhem- 
Landers, would surely fall within this category. Dr. Thomson 
seems loth to refer to this excellent standard work both in the 
article cited, and in his recent book Economie. Stuctre and the 
Ceremonial Exchange, Cycle in Amhem Land (Melbourne, 1949) 
when Lloyd Warner's name was mentioned but sparingly (eg. on 
p. 84-6, 90) and once disparagingly (p. 1r£). Professor Wamer 
Fis alto mentioned Amhem Land Watercrafts There ste other 
‘works, too, on the Arnhem Land coast, as well as various articles 
dealing with Aborigines who are primarily fisherfolk. Professor 
‘Wamer (op. cit, e.g. pp. 438) mentioned the introduction by 
“Indonesians? of dug-out canoes along the Arnhem Land coast.* 
Dr. Thomson mentions that dug-out canoes ‘are sed for ong and 
daring voyages in the open sea,” and that he has known ‘at least 
fone joumey of about 350 mils to be carried out in recent years 
along the cas from Cape Stewart 9 Darwin Tiss quite 
true, and I personally know of other joumeys of even greater 
length undertaken by dug-out canoes—distances of 450 to $00 miles 
Groote Eyed Darwin, urn ese josey alough ey 

roote Eylandt to Darwin. But in these journeys, 

are undertaken in comparatively heavy sea, sometimes rough and 
‘with a considerable swell, the canoe ordinarily hugs the coast line 
and does not actually venture into the ‘open sea.” Cases are known 
of canoes going out into open sea north of Milingimbi, above or 





























cust or west of the Wesel or north of Yirkalla: but thete are 
not usual. 

Dr, Thomson (on p. 4) mentions thatthe fut bark raft was first 
used by two ancestral women, the Wagillak (Wawilak of Wamer 
‘Wauwalak of Berndt), who arrived in far eastem Amhem Land 
from the Gulf of Carpentaria. The Wauwalak Sisters, according to 
traditional mythology, did not reach Amhem Land by sea from 
the Gulf of Carpentaria; they came overland into northern Arhem, 
Land, on foot Dr. Thomson is confused in his mythology : the 
Djanggawal Creative Sisters and Brother came out of the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, and eventually reached eastern Amhem Land not by. 
bark raft but by bark canoe (the common bark canoe mentioned 
bye Thomon)4, _ 

ne might take the Opportunity too of expressing the hope that 
Dr. Thomson will use in future some uniform system of phonetics 
in the recording of native terms; lack of uniformity must inevitab 
lead to confusion, as Professor Raymond Firth pointed out in his 
review of Artin Arihem Land (MAN, 195%, 76) 
Department of Anthropology, RONALD M. BERNDT 
University of Sydney 





Notes 


"Op. city pps 38, 634 70, 73s 76, 925 143; and tools for making. 
them, pp. 490-3; bark canoes, pp. 459-62, 491; dug-out canoes 
DP. 459-62, 491; raft pp. 38, 336, 348; he mentions, too, sails, 
masts, paddles, anchors, et. 

+The problem of ‘Indonesian’ contact on the north coast of the 
Northem Territory has been briefly mentioned by R, and C, 
Berd, ‘Discovery of Pottery in North-Eastern Amhem Land,’ 









Ji Roy. Anthrop. Inst, Vol. LXXVIL (1949, published 1951), 
Dp. 133-8; ‘Secular Figures of North-Eastern Amhem Land,’ 
Amer, Antirop., Vol. LI, No. 2 (1949), pp. 213-223 A. P. Elkin, 





R. and C, Berndt, Art in Arnhem Land, Melbourne and Chicago, 
1950, pp. 48-60; (as well as in R. and C, Berndt, Amhem Land, 
ts History and lis People, to be published shortly). 

3 Wamer, op. city pp. 250-9, and R, Bemdt, Kunapipi, Melbourne 
and New York, 1951. . 

‘+ Warner, op. cits pp. 336-40; this writer mentions, however, that 
the Djanggawal (Djunkgao) came on a aft. Ia his next para- 

raph he notes that it was a canoe (p. 336). Also see R. Berndt, 
Bj, London snd Melbourne, 1932, 


‘The Cultural Process in India. Cf. Maw, 1951, 232 

Son,—In her paper ‘The Cultural Process in India,’ Dr. 
QS, Kaive ays ete presAryan and pre-Drviisn Naga 

people were cultivators of jungle clearings, but does not 
mention the highly developed Indus civilization of Harappa and 
Mohenjo Daro! Were not the invading Aryan tribes the destroyers 
of an ancient and fine Indus civilization, playing the same role as 
did the Germanic tribes to the Roman empire? 

‘As regards the word Naga this is met with in many of the old 
‘Thai myths where Thai princes marry the bewitching Naga girs, 
daughters of the Serpent King, Phraya Nak. To us students of the 
history of the Thai people this means that the Thai princes married 
daughter ofthe autochthons whose countries Shanland, Siam and 
Laos) the invading Thai conquered duting their march southwards 
from their original homesteads in China, Furthermore, in connexion 
‘with the interchangeability ofthe words Naga (serpent) and Hestin 
(lephant), it may be recalled that in several Thai myths Nagas 
sre changed into clephants and thereafter resume thei former shape. 
‘The origin of these myths may most probably be sought for in 
ancient India or in the countries to the east influenced by Indian 
culture (Further India and Jndonésia), which modem Indians with 
a reasonable pride call Greatér Indi 
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